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ART.  I. — Cynancha   Trachealis  and  Crural  Phlebitis.      By  L.  B. 
Cotes,  M.  D.,  Batavia. 


It  is  a  singular  fact,  aud  one  tliat  cannot  be  explained,  that  spe- 
cific epidemics  liave  specific  influences  and  specific  localities  in  the 
human  system,  and  what  is  most  remarkable,  that  it  may  bo  con- 
fined to  so  small  a  space ;  the  mucous  membrane  lining  tlie  air 
passages,  is  attacked  at  one  time  at  one  point  and  then  at  another, 
every  variety  of  oynanche  at  diflerent  times. 

The  term  croup  is  applied  to  that  species  of  cynauche  which  lies 
between  the  bronchi  and  the  larynx,  sometimes  over-reaching  these 
points.  The  acute  form  of  this  disease  as  occurring  in  children  is 
the  most  grave,  but  notwithstanding  its  acknowledged  gravity 
through  these  many  centuries,  no  one  well  defined  mode  of  treat- 
ment has  stood  the  test  of  experience.  We  are  constantly  present- 
ed with  something  new  or  pretending  to  be  new,  and  no  fixed  i)lan 
that  I  am  aware  of  is  adopted  by  the  profession. 

The  pathology  of  this  malady  is  sufBciently  understood,  if  not 
sufficiently  studied,  and  kept  in  view  in  the  treatment. 

We  are  presented  with  a  child  from  eight  months  to  six  years  old 
more  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be,  fleshy  or  not,  with  hot,  dry  or 
moist  surface,  face  red  or  pale,  as  the  case  may  be,  hurried  respira- 
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tion,  pulse  IIJO  to  100,  great  tliirst,  stridulons  or  barking  cough,  in 
short,  with  uumistakable  indications  of  dynamic  disease. 

With  this  view  and  under  these  circumstances,  I  treated  the  dis- 
ease with  the  lancet,  triple  salt  of  antimony,  hot  vapor  and  fomen- 
tations, over  twenty  years,  adding  tonics  in  the  intermittent  and 
remittent  forms ;  this  treatment  was  followed  perhaps  with  ordinary 
success ;  at  the  same  time,  I  confess,  that  I  was  in  some  quandary, 
as  otliers  seemed  to  be  then  and  now,  because  I  could  not  cure 
more  of  my  patients;  for  the  last  sixteen  years  I  have  been  more 
successful. 

In  1854,  my  eyes  tell  upon  the  first  article  that  I  had  seen  from 
Dr.  Norwood  in  relation  to  the  medicinal  properties  and  uses  of 
Veratrum  Viride.  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  it,  and  having  a  case 
of  crural  phlebitis  in  its  inception,  making  rapid  strides,  I  wrote 
to  him,  and  received  promptly  by  mail  ^ij  of  his  tincture,  At 
this  time  I  found  my  patient,  three  miles  away,  with  limb  painful 
and  swollen  from  body  to  toes,  high  fever,  with  pulse  140,  knotty 
tense  painful  cord  following  the  direction  of  the  vessels,  etc.  My 
patient  had  been  bled,  catharticised,  and  was  then  taking  antimony, 
digitalis  and  anodynes,  with  only  temporary  benefit. 

1  directed  tine,  veratrum  viride  gtt.  vi.  to  be  given  every  three  hours 
until  I  shouldvisit  her  at  eight  o'clock  next  morning,  if  vomiting  or 
other  marked  effect  should  not  be  produced.  Unfortunately  I  was 
called  away  before  that  hour  four  miles  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
was  not  able  to  sec  her  until  3^  p.  m.,  when  I  found  her  without  pain, 
calm,  cool,  pulse  at  fifty,  and  very  i)ale,  felt  no  other  inconvenience 
than  alittle  prostration,  she  could  even  move  her  limb  slightly, which 
she  liad  not  been  able  to  do  for  several  days  ;  gave  her  an  anodyne 
with  directions  to  resume  the  medicine,  giving  three  every  three 
hours  when  the  pulse  began  to  come  up. 

Without  further  particulars,  I  will  simply  state,  that  from  this 
time,  under  the  continued  influence  of  the  hellebore  for  two  weeks, 
1  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  fever  and  inflammation  vanish, 
and  Mrs.  T — ,  ray  prima  para,  go  on  to  get  well,  and  no  perman- 
ent injury  of  the  limb  followed. 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  (a  thing  that  I  had  much  coveted) 
before  I  was  called  to  a  case  of  membranous  croup,  well  formed, 
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with  symptoms  above  alluded  to,  a  child  of  19  months,  with  pulse 
IGO.  I  commenced  with  the  veratrumand  repeated  the  doses  every 
hour  until  emesis  was  produced,  this  reduced  the  pulse  to  about 
80,  and  the  fever  very  much  reduced.  As  soon  as  these  began  to 
return,  the  use  of  the  remedy  was  resumed  and  continued  ;  in  a 
few  hours  my  patient  began  to  expectorate  tenacious  slu'eddy  mu- 
cous, clearly  indicating  what  was  going  on ;  the  child  rapidly  re- 
covered with  free  expectoration. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  my  plan  in  the  future  use  of  this  remedy 
was  more  fully  formed,  and  I  commenced  an  extensive  use  of  it, 
and  resorted  to  it  wherever  I  found  increased  heat  and  pulse ;  and 
although  it  is  a  remedy  of  acknowledged  potency,  it  is  not,  like 
others  of  this  class,  frought  with  danger  in  the  hands  of  the  scien- 
tific physician.  I  have  used  it  in  croup  where  the  membrane  was 
being  formed,  (being  called  late,  or  in  council,)  holding  the  pulse 
and  fever,  and  carrying  with  it  the  use  of  mercury,  until  the  mem- 
brane was  thrown  off,  and  in  one  instance,  its  expulsion  came  near 
suffocation. 

In  acute  rheumatism,  pleuro-pneumonia,  &c.,  it  is  of  undoubted 
efficacy. 

In  sub-acute  forms  of  disease,  it  can  not  be  used  with  advantage 
so  extensively,  as  in  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  &c.,  but 
in  very  many  of  these  it  may  be  used  in  the  first  stage  with  benefit 
where  there  is  a  initrcscent  tendency  from  inception,  it  is  evidently 
contra-indicated.  At  the  same  time,  in  many  of  those  cases, 
where  serious  comi)lications  are  threatened,  and  where  aconite  or 
antimony  in  ,*o  to  j'o  grs. ,  to  the  adult  every  four  or  six  hours,  and 
less  to  the  child,  is  admissable,  veratrum  may  be  employed  to 
advantage,  reducing  the  pulse  to  between  70  and  80,  and  holding 
it  there  until  a  decided  amelioration  in  the  more  urgent  symptoms 
is  produced;  often  the  skin  becomes  relaxed,  diaphoresis  super- 
venes, quite  resembling  a  crisis,  and  I  have  no  doubt  often  lessens 
the  duration  of  disease. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  to  administer  a  few  doses  of 
veratrum  and  relinquish  it,  we  shall  come  short  of  realizing  our 
purpose;  it  must  be  continued  until  our  patient  is  cured  or  placed 
on  a  safe  footing. 
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If  occasioually  alarming  prostration  seems  to  tlireaten,  stimu- 
lants will  support  and  sustain;  sometimes  it  produces  an  irritant 
effect  upon  the  nervous  system  and  mucous  membranes  ;  an  ano- 
dyne will  soften  this. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  medicinal  use  and  properties 
of  this  article,  but  as  far  as  my  limited  observation  enables  me  to 
judge,  it  does  not  occupy  the  high  place  it  merits  in  tlie  treatment 
of  th^diseases  indicated  in  this  heading. 

Comparatively  little  or  nothing  has  been  written  of  its  use  in 
crural  phlebitis.  My  exi^erience  of  sixteen  years  duration  with  it 
convinces  me  fully  of  the  power  of  veratrum,  to  cut  short  this  poi  - 
sonous  malady,  when  early  and  i^ersistently  used  with  appropriate 
adjuvants.  I  have  had  some  severe  cases,  and  some  of  which  I 
apprehend  would  have  been  followed  with  permanent  injury  to  the 
limb  without  it. 

So  sanguine  am  I  of  its  beneficial  influence  in  controlling  the 
progress  of  these  two  diseases,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  invite  the 
personal  experience  of  medical  bretlireu  to  a  thorough  trial,  not 
doubting  but  their  reports  will  be  quite  satisfactory,  showing 
a  less  per  centage  of  fatal  and  badly  cured  cases. 

In  pneumonia,  pleuro-pneumonia,  &c.,  it  is  equally  potent,  and 
so  much  has  been  said  in  relation  to  its  successful  administration 
here,  that  I  simply  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  my  testi- 
mony with  others  in  relation  to  this  fact,  hoping  to  see  much  more 
said  upon  its  successful  use,  especially  in  discussions  wlierecroz/^  is 
introduced  before  medical  bodies. 


:o:- 


ART.  II. — Case  of  Protracted  Lahor.    By  L.  A.   Hahcourt,  M. 
D.,  Chicago. 


At  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Nov.  30th,  1870,  I  was  summoned 
to  attend  Mrs..  King,  Elston  Road,  Chicago,  aged  27  years,  in  labor 
with  her  first  qjiild.  At  a  p.  m.  the  day  before,  while  engaged  in 
rinsing  clothes,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  pain  in  her  right 
side,  which  compelled  her  to  go  to  bed.  Since  that  time  she  had 
had  pains,  recurring  at  irregular  intervals  of  10,  20  or  30  minutes, 
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sometimes  ceasing  altogether  for  an  hour.  She  had  not  kept  her 
bed  all  the  time ;  but  had  slept  none  since  the  paius  came  on.  Siio 
did  not  expect  to  be  confined  before  the  loth  of  December. 

An  examination  per  vaginuni  showed  that  labor  had  begun,  but 
made  little  progress.  The  os  was  thick,  rigid  and  undilated,  far 
back  towards  the  sacrum,  and  so  high  up  that  it  could  barely 
be  reached  by  the  index  finger.  The  vertex  presented,  over  which 
the  anterior  jjortion  of  the  inferior  segment  of  the  uterus  was 
drawn  like  a  night-cap.  Through  this  segment  the  sagittal  suture 
could  be  distinctly  felt,  occupying  the  left  oblique  diameter  ot  the 
pelvis,  the  posterior  fontanelle  at  or  near  the  left  acetabular  region . 
The  pelvis  was  below  tlie  normal  size,  without  deformity  of  con- 
tour, and  as  the  woman  herself  was  small,  the  probabilities  were 
that  the  size  of  the  fcetal  head  would  be  commensurate  with  that 
of  the  pelvis,  hence  I  did  not  anticipate  trouble  on  that  score.  The 
pulse  was  normal,  respiration  easy,  bowels  and  kidneys  in  good 
condition,  yet  the  woman  looked  a  little  anxious.  Told  her  her 
labor  would  be  tedious,  but  nevertheless  sale,  to  borrow  no  trouble 
and  all  would  be  well.  I  then  went  home,  leaving  two  or  three 
Dover's  jjowders  for  her  to  take  with  a  view  of  procuring  sleep.  . 

At  7  a.  m.  Dec.  1st,  called  again.  The  patient  had  taken  only 
one  powder,  and  had  slept  none.  The  pains  had  continued  all 
night  to  very  little  purpose.  The  os  was  slightly  dilated,  but  still 
unyielding ;  patient  fatigued  and  worn  from  want  of  rest.  Pres- 
cribed the  chloral  hydrate  in  ten  grain  doses,  to  be  repeated  every 
two  hours  until  rest  would  be  obtained.  At  1  o'clock  p.  m. 
the  patient  had  slept  comfortably  for  two  hours,  also  between  the 
pains.  The  os  was  still  rigid,  dilatation  very  slight.  Prescribed 
tart.  Ant.  et  Potass  in  minute  doses,  combined  with  morphia,  to  he 
repeated  every  hour ;  the  chloral  to  be  given  as  required. 

At  7  p.  m.  called  again,  and  found  the  patient  comfortable.  She 
had  slept  all  the  afternoon  except  during  the  pains.  Her  bowels 
had  moved  spontaneously,  and  the  bladder  had  been  freely  evacua- 
ted. The  rigidity  of  the  os  had  very  much  disappeared,  the 
dilatation  being  about  the  size  of  a  dollar.  The  pains  were  more 
efficient,  and  the  prospect  seemed  fair  that  the  labor  would  termi- 
nate that   night.     In   fact  tliere    was    no  apparent  reason  why  it 
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should  not  be  completed  by  midniglit.  Remained  all  night,  and 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  observing  the  effects  of  the  chloral 
hydrate,  wluch  I  administered  from  time  to  time.  Tlie  patient 
would  wake  up  during  a  pain,  and  the  instant  it  was  over,  fall  into 
a  natural  and  refreshing  sleep.  Thus  it  continued  all  night,  and 
though  the  labor  progressed  slowly,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  my  patient  had  gained  fresh  strength  and  vigor  to  renew 
the  conflict  on  the  coming  day.  Just  here,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  say  that  in  cases  of  this  kind,  I  liave  found  the  hydrate  of 
chloral  a  most  admirable  remedy.  Have  used  it  where  opium 
would  not  be  tolerated,  and  in  every  instance  with  the  hap- 
piest results. 

At  7  a.  m.  Dec.  2d,  went  home  to  breakfast.  Called  three  or 
four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  note  the  progress  of  tlie 
case.  It  was  very  tedious,  but  as  the  membranes  were  still  intact, 
I  concluded  to  exercise  patience,  and  not  interfere  unless  the  safe- 
ty of  mother  or  child  demanded  intervention. 

At  8  p.  m.  the  dilatation  being  almost  complete,  and  the  os  no 
longer  rigid,  I  ruptured  the  membranes,  hoping  that  the  uterus 
would  contract  more  fij-mly,  and  thus  expedite  the  delivery.  The 
pains  did  increase,  still  tlie  progress  was  very  slow.  By  ten  o'clock 
rotation  had  taken  place,  and  the  occiput  began  to  engage  in  the 
arch  of  the  pubes.  Tiie  uterine  efforts  seeming  ineffectual,  I  gave 
half  a  teaspoonfnl  of  the  fluid  extract  of  ergot.  In  fifteen  minutes 
gave  a  teaspoonfnl,  and  in  half  an  hour  more  gave  two  teaspoon- 
fuls,  and  so  on  until  the  patient  had  taken  in  all  an  ounce,  with- 
out producing  the  desired  result,  viz.,  vigorous  and  expulsive  pains. 

At  half-past  twelve  tlie  head  ceased  to  advance.  It  was  not 
actually  locked,  but  filled  the  pelvic  cavity  like  a  wedge,  and  I 
became  convinced  that  nature  would  not  accomplish  the  delivery 
in  time  to  save  the  child,  if,  indeed,  it  succeeded  at  all.  The 
woman,  too,  could  not  continue  the  struggle  much  longer  without 
seriously  compromising  lier  own  safety.  Not  having  my  forceps 
with  me,  and  living  a  long  way  from  the  place,  I  sent  for  Dr.  R. 
H.  Harcourt,  who  lived  nearer.  He  applied  the  instruments,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  delivered  the  woman  of  a  healthy,  living  child. 
Her  labor   had  con  tinned  almost  uninterrupted  for  eighty-four 
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hours,  yet  notliiiig  iiutoward  siipervcMuil.  Her  recovery  was 
speedy  and  complete.  I  attributed  her  comparative  exemption 
from  exliaustion,  the  usual  result  of  i)rotracted  labor,  to  tlie  rest 
obtained  from  the  judicious  use  of  tlie  chloral  hydrate. 


:o:- 


AKT.  111. —  Opemlion for  Procidentia  Uteri.     Hy  C  C.  F.  Hay, 
M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Buffalo  General  Hospital. 


Mrs.  EosannaG.,  aged  35  years,  has  had  procidentia  complete 
for  13  years.  Has  borne  five  children,  three  of  whom  were  born 
since  tlie  occurrence  of  procidentia.  Tlio  os  protrudes  two  or  two 
and  a  half  inches  beyond  the  vulva.  Treatment,  preliminary  to 
operation,  consisted  of  iipplication  of  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  prolapsed  surface  of  the  vaginal  walls,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  dose  of  castor  oil  the  evening  previous  to  the 
operation. 

On  June  6th,  1871,  I  operated  in  the  following  manner,  there 
being  present  Drs.  Gould,  Boardman,  Barnes,  Chaco,  Willoughby 
and  McNeal,  and  Mr.  Bartow,  medical  student.  Chloroform  was 
administered,  and  the  woman  placed  in  the  semi-prone  position 
upon  a  table,  with  the  limbs  Hexed.    Sims'  speculum  was  used. 

I  ante-verted  the  uterus, as  recommended  by  Dr.  Emmett,  in  or- 
der to  keep  the  os  well  up  out  of  the  way,  but  notwithstanding, 
found  the  uterine  holder  in  the  hands  of  an  assistant  of  service. 

The  mucous  membrane  in  front  of  the  os  was  now  seized,  and 
caught  up  by  the  tenacula,  one  in  ench  liand,  at  two  points,  and 
brought  together  at  the  centre,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  a  strip 
four  inches  in  length  could  bo  denuded,  and  brought  in  apposition 
without  causing  much  tension. 

One  of  the  tenacula  was  dropped,  and  the  other,  held  by  the 
hand,  caught  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  a  strip  denuded  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  vagina, 
by  one  half  inch  in  width.  This  completed,  the  other  tenaculum 
was  taken  up  and  the  same  amount  of  surface  denuded.  These 
two  raw  surfaces  were  now  connected  by  denuding  a  strip  of  mu- 
cous membrane  one  half  inch  wide  across  and  in  front  of  the  os, 
making  a  denndec}  surface  upon  the  anterio;'  wall   of  the   vagina. 
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and  ill  front  of  the  os,  from  four  inches  to  four  inches  and  a  half 
in  length. 

Tiiis  raw  surface  was  now  brought  together  by  introducing  two 
silver  sutures  with  a  running  stitch,  one  suture  passing  along  the 
upper  margin  and  the  other  the  lower  margin.  The  wire  was 
drawn  through  with  the  silk  loop,  the  parts  brought  together  and 
the  Aviro  twisted.  In  this  respect  I  did  not  follow  Emmett,  as  it 
will  be  recollected  that  he  uses  but  a  single  suture  in  this  part  of 
the  operation.  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  tliere  is  any  advantage 
in  using  the  two  instead  of  one  suture,  but  it  would  appear  that 
when  two  are  used,  the  parts  ought  to  be  doubly  secure.  In  finish- 
ing the  operation  I  again  departed  from  the  plan  recommended, 
not  indeed,  so  much  from  choice,  as  from  compulsion,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  vaginal  walls,  and  ou 
account  also  of  the  position  of  the  redundant  mucous  membrane, 
which  prolapsed.  My  incisions  did  not  diverge  from  a  point  just 
above  the  meatus  and  run  up  so  as  to  connect  Avith  the  horizontal 
strip,  but  Avhen  completed  the  surface  denuded  was  shaped  like  the 
letter  U,  the  convexity  looking  toward  the  vaginal  outlet,  and  did 
not  reach  doAvn  so  nearly  to  the  meatus  by  tliree-quarters  of  an 
inch  as  in  Emmctt's  operation,  and  the  two  lines  of  denuded  sur- 
face were  nearly  parallel,  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  much  more  tis- 
sue Avould  be  taken  up  and  enclosed  Avithin  this  space  when  the 
raw  surfaces  were  brought  together.  I  lound  one  advantage  in 
this,  not  so  many  sutures  were  required  as  Avould  have  been  neces- 
sary had  the  incisions  ran  doAvn  to  the  meatus.  Seven  or  eight 
sutures  were  used,  Avhereas,  had  the  denudation  extended  down  to 
a  point,  at  least  three  more  sutures  Avould  have  been  required. 

The  parts  were  approximated,  tlie  sutures  twisted,  cut  off  one 
inch  in  length,  and  turned  upward.  On  the  eleventh  day  the  su- 
tures were  removed  and  union  found  to  have  taken  place  through- 
out the  entire  extent  of  my  scarifications.  On  the  23d  of  June 
the  patient  was  setting  up  in  bed.  I  made  digital  examination, 
and  cannot  hesitate  to  say  that  the  success  of  the  operation  is 
complete. 

Just  sufiBcient  opium  was  given  to  constipate  the  boAvels,  and  the 
bladder  was  twice  or  thrice  daily  evacuated  by  the  catheter.    Made 
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examination  July  5th,  there  is  no  fiirtlier  prolajjse,  and  the  womiiii 
is  walking  about  her  room,  and  up  and  down  stairs. 

Case  II. — Mrs.  Joice,  aged  43  years,  has  borne  six  children. 
The  procidentia  is  complete,  having  existed  for  one  year,  and  was 
caused,  she  says,  by  coughing,  Preliminary  treatment,  which  con- 
sisted of  local  application  of  nitrate  silver  grs.  ij.  to  aqua  ^i.  daily, 
was  continued  for  ten  days. 

On  August  5th,  1871,  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  the 
operation  was  performed  for  radical  cure.  The  woman  was  placed 
upon  a  small  table  in  the  semi-prone  irosition,  and  the  speculum 
of  Sims  used.  The  operation  was  done  in  all  essential  respects 
like  the  former,  only  the  first  suture  was  doubled,  as  used  by  Em- 
raott,  instead  of  using  two  single  sutures  as  in  the  former  case  re- 
ported. It  being  so  very  tedious  to  introduce  the  first  suture  in  a 
running  stitch  through  so  long  a  surface,  it,  of  course,  is  desirable 
to  dispense  with  one  of  them,  provided  the  double  suture  will  an- 
swer as  well.  The  portion  of  mucus  membrane  denuded  near  the 
meatus  was  circular  and  not  pointed.  The  mucous  membrane  was 
very  tough,  requiring  a  sharp  pointed  needle  to  penetrate  easily. 
There  was  not  much  hemorrhage,  and  all  the  cutting  was  done 
with  the  double  curved  scissors. 

Nine  sutures  in  all  were  used.  On  August  loth,  the  eleventh 
day  after  the  operation,  the  sutures  were  removed,  and  firm  union 
obtained.  The  floor  upon  which  the  os  uteri  may  rest  feels  firm 
and  strong  as  a  good  sized  rope,  and  it  will  be  impossible,  without 
very  considerable  vaginal  dilation,  for  the  uterus  or  vaginal  walls 
again  to  prolapse.  ^*^ 


»*»NoTE.— A  report  of  these  and  similar  cases,  made  a  year  or  two  later  would  be  of  valup ; 
time  is  refjuired  tjtiforc  results  in  pucii  cases  can  be  properly  estimated.  Dr.  West,  in  his 
work  on  diseases  of  women,  spealving  on  this  subject,  says  :  "A  verdict  not  more  favorabie 
must  be  pronounced  on  an  operation,  which  has  sometimes  been  practiced,  which  consists 
in  the  endeavor  to  contract  the  vaginal  canal,  either  by  the  removal  of  strips  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  or  by  the  use  of  actual  cautery,  or  of  strong  caustics,  so  as  to  produce  cicatrices 
on  its  walls,  and  consequent  shrinking  of  its  calibre,  or  by  the  insertion  of  sutures  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  similar  result.  The  objection,  and  to  my  mind, 
the  fatal  objection,  to  these  as  to  the  other  surgical  proceedings  for  tlie  cure  of  prolapsus 
uteri,  is  furnished  not  merely  by  the  imperfect  nature  of  tlic  cure  which  tliey  accomplish, 
and  the  new  discomforts  and  inconveniences  which  they  substitute  for  those  before  experi- 
enced, but  still  more  by  the  want  of  pcrnuinence  in  their  result,  even  when  their  issue  is 
most  fortunate,  and  tliis  objection  seems  to  me  all  the  more  serious,  since  failure  in  this 
respect  appears  to  be  the  rule,  success  the  rare  exception.  I  think,  too,  that  if  we  consider 
the  circumstance  in  which  prolapsus,  either  of  the  uterus,  rectum  or  bladder  talces  place, 
we  can  scarcely  expect  that  the  result  of  the  operation  should  be  other  than  temporary  ;  that 
the  cicatrix  tissues  should  yield  to  I  he  pressure  from  above,  and  all  their  other  causes  re- 
mainin*/  unremoved,  misplacement  of  the  organs  should  in  most  instances  recur.  The  oper- 
ations aln'ady  referred  to,  seemed  to  deserve  rejection  rather  on  acconntof  their  inadequacy 
to  eifect  a  permanent  cure  of  the  evils  for  the  removal  of  which  they  have  been  suggested, 
than  on  account  of  the  great  diSlcolties  or  great  dangerof  their  perfonnancc."— Ed. 
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Alii".  iW.—Abdmct   of  the  rroceediwjs  of  Ihc  Buffalo  Medical 
Association,. 


Buffalo,  August  1st,  18T1. 

The  President,  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Miner  reported  a  case  he  had  recently  attended  with   Dr. 
Kainerling,  of  gun-shot  wound  of  the  arm  and  forearm.     The 
patient,  a  cliild,  received  a  charge  of  shot  through  the  left  arm  and 
also  the  forearm,  which,  at  the  time,  was  bent  so  as  to  be  on  the 
same  level.    The  humerus  was  shattered  so  that  about  three  inch- 
es of  its  shaft  were  removed,  and  about  the  same  amount  from  both 
the  ulna  and  radius.     There  was  no  pulsation  of  the  arteries  per- 
ceptible at  the  wrist,  nor  in  the  arm.     The  muscular  tissues  were 
extensively  destroyed,   and  amputation   seemed  imperative.     As 
neither  the  shoulder  nor  elbow  joints  were  implicated,  and  having 
in  mind  the  wonderful  results  constantly  obtained  by  conservative 
surgery,  they  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  save  the  arm.  The 
extremities  of  all  the  bones  were  resected,  and  all  the  loose  pieces 
of  bone  removed,  and  the  wounds  carefully  cleaned ;  a  large  part 
of  the  ulna  was  found  destroyed.     The  arm  Avas  then  laid  on  a 
splint  and  warm  water  dressing  applied .    There  was  at  no  time  any 
severe   hemorrhage.  The  next  day  the  patient  was  much  improved, 
had  suffered  but  little  pain,  and  the  circulation  in  the  forearm  was 
nearly  normal.    It  is  now  two  weeks  since  the  receipt  of  the  in- 
jur}', and  the  progress  of  the  case  is,  in  every  respect  satisfactory, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  of  a  successful  result  as  to  saving  the  arm, 
and  probably  a  useful  one.    It  is  well  known  that  a  wooden  or 
artificial  arm  is  of  little  benefit  to  the  wearer.     If  a  hand  could  bo 
saved  to  a  child,  it  would  be  useful  if  only  as  an  ornament,  and  an 
arm  with  no  bone  in  it  would  be  more  serviceable  than  any  artifi- 
cial substitute.     The  arm  in  this  case  will,  no  doubt,  be  considera- 
bly shortened,  but  will  be  very  useful.     If  it  can  become  an  estab- 
lished rule  in  surgery,  that  an  arm  with  such  an  injury  as  this  can 
be  saved,  we  have  accomplished  what,  not  long  ago,  would  not 
have  been  attempted.    During  the  late  war,  no  doubt  many  limbs 
were  amputated  which  might,  if  proper  care  could  have  been  be- 
stowed on  them,  have  been  saved,  and  been  of  immense  service  to 
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their  possessors,  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  upper  extremi- 
ties. 

Surgically  considered,  a  thumb  is  of  as  much  use  as  a  leg,  and 
owing  to  its  importance,  as  much  as  possible  of  this  small  member 
should  be  saved. 

Dr.  M.  had  taken  out  one-half  of  the  second  phalanx,  and  had 
a  good  and  useful  thumb,  and  has  even  removed  the  whole  of  it 
with  fair  result. 

Another  case  of  injury  of  the  arm  was  related.  A  young  man 
was  coupling  cars,  and  his  arm  was  caught  between  them.  The 
soft  parts  in  front  of  the  elbow  joint  were  very  badly  lacerated,and 
the  ulna  fractured,  and  the  brachial  artery  entirely  obliterated  at 
this  point,  so  that  there  was  no  pulsation  perceptible  at  either  the 
ulna  or  radial  arteries.  There  was  some  circulation  noticed  on  the 
back  of  the  arm,  through  the  anastomosing  vessels.  The  hand 
was  livid,  and  symptoms  indicated  the  possible  necessity  of  ampu- 
tation. This  last  resort  was,  however,  held  in  reserve,  and  an  at- 
tempt made  to  save  the  arm.  The  next  day  it  had  improved  much 
in  appearance.  The  circulation  was  very  good,  and  mow,  at  the 
end  of  a  week,  the  patient  was  sitting  up,  feeling  quite  well,  and 
there  are  flattering  prospects  of  a  serviceable  arm. 

There  is  probably  great  risk  of  pyajmia  in  those  cases,  but  not, 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  resulting  good. 

Dr.  Strong  remarked  that  he  was  glad  that  surgeons  were  pay- 
ing more  attention  to  conservative  surgery  than  formerly.  Ampu- 
tation should  bo  held  in  reserve,  especially  in  injuries  of  the  upper 
extremities.  A  poor  arm  is  better  than  no  arm,  or  an  artificial  one, 
and  even  a  hand,  especially  a  right  hand,  is  of  immense  value.  In 
the  army,  innumerable  arms  were  sacrificed  Avhich  might  have 
been  saved.  In  a  case  which  he  treated  with  Dr.  Miner,  some  time 
since,  more  of  the  humerus  was  removed  than  had  been  recorded 
at  any  previous  time ;  it  was  a  triumph  of  conservative  surgery 
of  itself.  The  case  was  complicated  by  a  severe  wound 
across  the  chest,  which  laid  bare  the  rib,  a  portion  of  which 
was  removed,  but  in  spite  of  this  severe  complication,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  arm  was  a  success.  Two-thirds  of  the  upper  portioji 
of  the  humerus  was  removed,  but  the  patient  now  has  perfect  use 
of  the  arm  below  the  elbow,  and  can  raise  the  band  to  his  head. 
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I8  of  the  opiniou  that  in  almost  any  injury  to  the  bones  of  the 
arm,  it  may  be  saved  if  the  circulation  is  intact.  The  joints,  when 
destroyed,  can  be  essected,  and  a  useful  arm  saved.  Saw  a  case  of 
c-xsection  of  the  elbow  joint  in  the  army,  after  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam.  The  case  went  on  two  weeks,  and  it  seemed  that  amputa- 
tion would  have  to  be  performed,  but  concluded  first  to  exsect  the 
joint.  Both  ends  of  the  articulating  bones  were  sawn  off,  and  the 
arm  dressed  in  a  semi-flexed  position.  In  one  year  after  the  patient 
could  write  with  the  arm.  Dr.  S.,  also  thinks  that  pyajmia  may 
be  counteracted,  and  the  poison  eliminated  from  the  system  by  the 
use  of  quinine.  He  had  much  experience  with  this  disease  and  its 
treatment  in  army  hospitals,  and  quinine  was  his  chief  remedy. 

Dr.  Wetmore  saw  a  case  similar  to  that  reported  by  Dr.  Miner, 
in  Cleveland  last  winter,  where  the  circulation  in  the  radial  and 
ulna  arteries  was  destroyed  by  pre:  sure  and  contusion  of  the  bra- 
chial at  the  elbow.  The  circulation  was,  after  a  time,  fully  restored 
through  the  anastomotica  magna,  and  the  intrasseous  arteries.  Is 
of  the  opinion  that  quinine  is  of  great  service  in  the  treatment  of 
l)yiemia,  whicli  he  believed  to  be  more  potable  after  severe  injuries 
where  amputation  was  not  performed,  tlian  followed  that  opera- 
tion. 

Dr.  Slocum  related  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  humerus  down- 
ward into  the  axilla,  which  he  attended  last  spring.  For  the  first 
five  days  after  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  all  progressed  well, 
but  on  the  sixth  there  was  much  swelling  and  pain,  especially  in 
the  hand.  Reduced  the  swelling  as  well  as  possible,  and 
then  the  parts  became  edematous.  At  the  seventh  week  again 
tliere  was  severe  inflammation.  Counsel  was  called  in  and  ampu- 
tation advised.  This  extreme  measure,  however,  was  not  carried 
out  At  present  there  is  considerable  swelling  of  the  arm.  The 
patient  has  good  use  of  the  elbow  joint,  and  perfect  use  of  the 
fore-arm  and  hand.  Thinks  that  the  train  of  unfavorable  symp- 
toms following  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  was  due  to  injnry 
of  the  brachial  nerve  at  the  axilla. 

Dr.  Miner  said  that  Dr.  Strong  had  intimated  in  his  remarks, 
that  surgeons  generally  had  not  faith  in  quinine  for  the  treatment 
of  pyffimia  which  it  deserves.  He  thought  that  physicians  might 
have  too  great  confidence  in  its  power  in  the  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  pyaemia.     Support  of  the  system  against  the  depressing 
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effects  of  the  poisou  circulating  in  the  blood,  was  of  the  greatest 
benefit,  and  quinine  would  in  a  degree  assist,  but  lie  did  not  be- 
lieve that  it  had  any  specific  anti-poison  properties,  as  claimed  by 
Dr.  Strong.  When  given  in  one  grain  doses  its  effects  are  not  no- 
ticeable on  the  system.  In  larger  doses,  it  is  of  value  as  an  anti- 
dote to  tlie  malarious  poisons,  and  Avlien  its  good  effects  were  seen 
in  the  army,  he  believed  they  were  due  to  its  control  over  malarial 
diseases,  and  not  to  any  specific  action  on  the  pyajmic  poison,  and 
the  same  remark  would  apply  to  its  use  here  at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Strong  replied  that  quinine,  or  rather  Cincho-quinia,  for  he 
favors  the  active  properties  of  the  bark,  rather  than  its  alkaloids, 
produce  both  tonic  and  antiseptic  effects,  and  if  it  will  counteract 
malarial  poisons,  why  will  it  not  also  control,  by  its  tonic  effects 
on  the  system,  and  counteract,  by  its  specific  powers,  other  blood 
poisons.  He  regards  it  as  a  specific  and  tonic,  when  given  in  suf- 
ficient quantity.  It  will  also  vastly  restrain  suppuration.  When 
in  charge  of  a  large  army  hospital,  he  used  large  quantities  in  all 
cases  of  suppurating  wounds,  and  the  effect  was  plainly  visible  in 
repressing  suppuration  and  promoting  tlieir  healing.  It  should  be 
associated  with  stimulants  and  aliments. 

Dr.  Miner  said  that  as  Dr.  Strong  so  readily  stepped  from  tlie 
poison  of  pyajinia  to  the  malarial  poisou,  and  claimed  quinine  as  a 
specific  for  both,  both  being  blood  poisons,  he  could  as  well  go  a  little 
farther,  and  include  the  poison  of  syphilis,  diphtheria,  scarlatina, 
&c.,  all  of  which,  he  would  not  deny,  were  blood  poisons,  but  qui- 
nine, it  is  well  known,  is  not  a  remedy  of  any  value  as  a  specific 
against  syphilis  or  the  other  diseases  named.  If  it  has  anything 
to  do  in  the  elimination  of  blood  poisons,  it  does  so  by  virtue  of  its 
tonic  properties,  and  anything  that  Avill  sustain  the  system,  will 
assist  this  process  of  elimination,  but  this  can  not  be  called  a  result 
of  any  specific  power. 

Some  further  discussion  at  this  point  followed  between  tliese 
gentlemen,  when  the  association  adjourned. 

W.  C.  PirELPS,  Secretary. 
:o: 

Correspondence. 

Chicago,  July  29th,  1871. 
Prof.  J.  P.  Miner, 

Dear  Sir  : — In  the  June  number  of  your  journal  is  a  report  of 

a  meeting  of  the  Albany  County  Medical   Society,  the   foUowintr 
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paragi'aph  occurs  : — "Dr.  C.  D.  Moslier  wished  to  know  the  expe- 
rience of  the  members  with  regard  to  the  hydrate  of  chloral,  he 
having  lost  a  patient  by  the  use  of  one  grain." 

Now  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  indefinite  statement.  No- 
thing is  said  of  the  age,  sex  or  condition  of  the  patient;  but  sim- 
ply that  he,  she  or  it,  died  from  the  use  of  one  grain  of  the  chloral 
hydrate.  We  are  left  to  infer  that  one  grain  of  what  is  fiist  be- 
coming a  popular  drug,  may  prove  fatal  at  any  time,  and  in  any 
case.  This  is  at  variance  with  my  experience  in  the  use  of  this 
remedy.    I  will  give  one  or  two  cases  in  point. 

Case  I. — Mrs.  T.,  aged  32  years,  married,  the  mother  of  two 
ciiildrcn,  the  youngest  six  months  old,  on  the  night  of  March  15th, 
1871,  immediately  after  coition  with  her  husband,  injected  into 
the  vagina  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  and  was  instantly  seized  with 
excrutiating  pain  in  the  region  of  the  womb,  that  organ  apparent- 
ly being  thrown  into  violent  spasms.  The  solution  was  quite  cold. 
I  saw  her  about  fifteen  minutes  after  the  operation.  She  was  in  the 
most  terrible  agony  I  ever  witnessed,  fairly  writhing  Avith  pain. 
She  suffered  more  in  five  minutes  than  any  woman  could  in  the 
worst  imaginable  case  of  labor.  Her  face  was  flushed  and  contorted, 
her  eyes  glaring,  teeth  chattering,  pulse  liigh  and  bounding,  and 
the  mind  in  a  state  of  phrensy,  bordering  upon  delirium.  I  in- 
stantly administered  thirty  grains  of  the  hydrate  of  chloral,  inject- 
ed warm  water  into  the  vagina,  and  applied  flannel  cloths,  rinsed 
out  of  hot  water,  and  saturated  with  a  mixture  of  turpentine, 
olive  oil  and  laudanum,  over  the  hypogastiic  region.  In  fifteen 
minutes  repeated  the  dose  of  chloral,  determined  to  allay  the  pain 
if  possible.  This  afforded  marked  relief  for  a  time ;  but  the  par- 
oxysm returning.  I  exhibited  the  chloral  in  fifteen  grain  doses  every 
half  hour  or  hour  as  required,  until  she  fell  asleep.  She  took,  in 
all,  3ijss  of  chloral,  and  slept  from  twelve  or  one  o'clock  till 
morning.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  accident — if  such  it 
may  be  called — happened  about  nine  o'clock  at  night.  The  next 
day  there  was  evidence  of  acute  metritis,  which  yielded  to  the  usual 
remedies.  In  a  week  I  dismissed  the  case,  and  in  another  she 
was  herself  again.  I  watched  the  case  with  peculiar  interest,  having 
read  a  day  or  two  before  of  a  death  from  the  same  cause. 

Case  II. — Thursday  March   30th,  1871,  was  called  to  see  Mrs. 
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Laviii,  Feoiia  street,  aged  27  years,  niarrietl,  the  mother  of  three 
children,  the  youngest  two  days  old.  The  day  after  her  confine- 
ment she  took  a  cathartic  which  operated  harshly.  Wednesday 
night  she  got  out  of  bed  alone  to  go  to  stool,  fell  on  the  lloor,  and 
remained  in  an  insensible  state  For  more  than  half  au  hour.  She 
had  only  her  night  dress  on,  and  when  found  was  chilled  with  cold 
and  quite  sick.  Next  day  she  was  taken  with  convulsions,  in  one 
of  which  I  found  her.  Cliloral  in  half  drachm  doses  controlled 
the  convulsions  and  prevented  its  return.  In  this  case,  also,  as 
might  be  expected,  there  was  metritis,  which  yielded  to  appropriate 
treatment.  The  woman  made  a  gocjil  recovery.  She  had  been  at- 
tended by  a  german  midwife,  Irom  whom  I  could  learn  little  of 
her  labor. 

I  could  mention  many  cases  in  which  1  have  used  chloral  in  doses 
of  from  five  to  thirty  grains,  in  all  of  whicli  the  result  v/as  pleasant 
and  satisfactory.  Have  heard  I'rof.  Miller  of  Eush  Medical  Col- 
lege, Chicago,  speak  highly  of  its  use  in  mid-wifery,  and  relate 
cases  in  which  he  believed  convulsions  had  been  forestalled  by  its 
timely  administration. 

I  would  like  to  know  something  of  the  history  ot  Dr.  Mosher's 

case,  being  skeptical  as  to  the  fatality  of  chloral  in  doses  of    one 

grain.  ' 

Truly  Yours, 

L   A.  IIakduukt. 

:o: 


Homoeopathy  and  Regular  Medicine, 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal: 

It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  regular  medical  profession  to 
go  carefully  over  their  treatment  of  the  class  of  physicians  who 
liave  seen  fit  to  denominate  themselves  homeopathic,  and  to  observe 
the  effect  such  treatment  has  had  upon  the  profession  itself,  upon 
the  jniblic  and  upon  homoiopathy. 

That  the  accumulated  experience  of  faithful  observers,  who,  for 
the  last  four  thousand  years  have  given  their  lives  to  the  study 
and  treatment  of  disease,  is,  we  believe,  of  almost  invaluable  im- 
portance to  one  Avho  wishes  to  become  a  physician,  and  certainly  is 
of  infinite  importance  when  compared  with  a  hypothetical  dogma, 
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and  yet,  with  all  the  machinery  of  our  hospitals  aud  dispensaries, 
the  control  of  every  medical  appointment  in  the  gift  of  govern- 
ments or  corporations,  Avith  our  medical  schools  perlectly  equipped 
with  professors  for  every  separate  department  of  medicine,  and  an 
entire  monopoly  of  the  advantages  of  clinical  observations,  with  all 
these  advantages  and  precedents,  what  headway  have  we  made  in 
convincing  the  public  and  individuals  of  our  superior  ability  to 
manage  diseases,  or  of  our  peculiar  fitness  for  becoming  the  sani- 
tary officers  of  households  or  communities  ? 

The  lino  of  treatment  which  the  regular  profession  saw  fit  to 
adopt  in  the  earliest  days  of  homceopathy,  and  which  they  are  still 
following,  is  generally  bigoted,  aud  universally  intolerant  opposi- 
tion. What  is  the  effect  of  this  opposition  ?  It  is  to  arouse  in  the 
public  mind  that  generous  American  sentiment  which  ever  asserts 
itself  to  see  fair  play  between  a  big  boy  and  a  little  one.  There  is 
scarcely  an  instance  in  which  the  regular  profession,  with  all  its 
accumulated  prestige,  has  arrayed  itself  against  homwopatliy,  where 
the  Aveaker  party  have  not  prevailed.  And  to-day,  in  tlio  sight  of 
the  law,  and  in  the  confideucc  of  the  people,  homoeopathy  is  the 
peer  of  regular  medicine. 

It  becomes  us  to  go  over  this  case,  and,  if  possible,  discover  why, 
we  so  strong  in  numbers,  and  in  all  the  faciliti3s  aud  appliances 
for  illustrating  and  enforcing  our  tenets,  are  so  repeatedly  beaten  ? 
Why  is  it  that  individuals  and  corporations  are  becoming  convinced 
that  their  interests  require  them  to  employ  homceopathic  in  prefer- 
ence to  regular  physicians  ?  For  myself,  in  spite  of  the  logic  of 
events,  I  still  believe,  and  my  belief  is  founded  upon  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  pi'inciplcs  of  honueopathy,  and  observations 
upon  the  practice  of  many  of  its  most  distinguished  disciples,  that 
in  no  way  can  a  man  so  efficiently  equip  himself  for  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  management  of  disease,  and  the  custody  of  health  as 
in  the  study  of  regular  medicine. 

If  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  past  experience  aud  observa 
tions  of  physicians  are  of  service  to  physicians  at  present,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  will  be  charged  with  assumption,  for  considering 
this  an  axiom ;  then  why  is  it  that  a  sect  which  disregards  all  tra- 
ditions of  medicine,  and  foiiiul  tlieir  system  upon  a  dogma  which 
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contradicts  all  that  we  have  held  as  truth,  why  is  it  that  they  are 
flourishing  and  we  are  going  to  the  wall  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  presents  itself  to  my  mind  under 
two  heads,  which  may  be  formularized  as  follows :  Iloma-opathy 
lives  upon  the  disgrace  brought  upon  the  profession  of  medicine 
by  the  low  standard  of  medical  education,  and  flourish  upon  the 
intolerant  opposition  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  regular  phy- 
sicians. 

It  is  with  the  second,  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils  I  propose  to  deal 
at  this  time. 

The  treatment  of  homoeopathy  by  the  regular  profession  in  past 
years  is  so  well  known  as  to  require  no  mention,  therefore  let  us 
turn  our  attention  to  the  present,  and  by  reading  its  signs  in  the 
light  of  the  past,  endeavor  to  do  something  for  our  future. 

The  position  of  the  regular  profession  in  regard  to  homoeopathy 
may  be  expressed  in  few  words.  We  are  not  aware  of  their  exis- 
tence. They  have  no  professional  rights  which  we  are  bound  to 
respect,  and  when  forced  by  some  laymen  to  speak  upon  the  sub- 
ject, or  give  an  opinion  upon  homoeopathy,  the  opinion  is  that  it 
is  a  "a  humbug."  This  line  of  treatment  was  bad  enough  when 
homoeopathy  was  young,  but  now  when  we  stand  on  equal  footing 
before  the  law,  and  nearly  equal  before  the  public,  it  is  suicidal. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  equal  rights  before 
the  law.  All  the  rights  which  members  of  the  regular  profession 
of  this  State  enjoy  are  granted  them  by  Acts  of  Legislature,  the 
first  of  which  was  passed  April  10th,  1813,  this  and  the  Act  of 
1837,  contain  the  "Eegulations  concerning  the  Practice  of  Physic 
and  Surgery  in  this  State."  They  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
County  Medical  Societies,  "  the  only  organization  existing  under 
law  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  true  science  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  healing  art,"  and  otherwise  point  out  and  fix  the  duties,  res- 
ponsibilities and  immunities  of  physicians  and  surgeons. 

On  April  13th,  1867,  the  Legislature  of  this  State  admitted  the 
homoeopathic  profession  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by 
members  of  the  regular  profession  under  the  above  mentioned 
Acts.  This  provided  for  the  present,  and  in  the  Acts  incorporat- 
ing their  colleges,  exactly  the  same  powers  are  granted  to  them  as 
had  been  granted  to  our  medical  schools,  which  provides  for  the 
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future.  1  doubt  uot  there  are  members  of  our  profession  who  have 
hitherto  failed  to  realize  the  change  wrought  in  the  homoeopathic 
profession  by  the  Act  of  1857.  As  before  stated,  that  Act  admit- 
ted the  homoeopathic  profession  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  as 
physicians  and  surgeons  under  the  Acts  of  1813  and  1827,  and  all 
Acts  amendatory  thereof,  thus  they  iiecanie  "  legally  authorized 
practising  physicians  and  surgeons,"  and  as  such,  are  entitled  to 
membership  of  our  County  Medical  Societies.  This  right  is  posi- 
tive, and  no  County  Society  has  the  power  to  adopt  a  by-law  which 
will  keep  them  out  if  they  should  make  application  for  admission. 
The  right  of  legally  authorized  physicians  to  membership  of  Coun- 
ty Medical  Societies  has  been  most  definitely  settled  by  our  courts, 
and  the  proceedings  to  obtaiu^such^rights  arc  well  understood  by 
many  of  our  members. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  what  should  the  regular  profession  do  in 
the  matter.  Shall  we  continue  to  call  ourselves  j"  the  profession," 
and  neither  by  public  act  or  private  word  allow  that  there  is  any 
other?  Shall  we  continue  a  line  of  treatment  condemned  by  law 
and  by  experience,  treatment  which  only  makes  homoeopathy  no- 
torious and  ourselves  disgraceful;  or  shall  wc  submit  f gracefully 
to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  public  opinion,  and  proflfer  to  the  ho- 
moeopathic profession  those  amenities  which  should  exist  between 
professional  equals  ?  Invite  them  to  their  rights  in  our  County 
Medical  Societies,  when  called  by  their  patrons,  attend  with  them 
in  consultation  ;  when  wished  by  our  patients  ask  them  to  attend 
in  consultation  with  us.  If  they  have  any  superior  knowledge  in 
the  management  of  disease  or  tlie  protection  of  health,  our,^duty 
to  our  patrons  requires  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  that  knowledge. 
If  we  possess  the  greater  professional  ability,  they  and  their  patrons 
will  find  it  out.  If  we  hold  back  from  this,  we  may  reasonably^be 
charged  with  having  little  confidence  in  our  doctrines.]  |  If  Ave  gj 
into  it;  I  rest  my  faith  upon  "  tlie  survival  of  the  fittest." 

Buffalo,  August  1871.  II.  K   Hopkins,  M.  D. 
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Miscellaneous 


Treatment  of  Capillary  Bronchitis  in  Children  by  Warm  Vapor. 


Prof.  Abelin,  of  Stockholm,  observes  that  capillary  bronchitis, 
with  its  usual  sequelw,  collapse,  broncho-pneumoiiia,  and  emi)hy- 
sema,  belongs  to  the  most  dangerous  diseases  of  childhood.  It 
most  frequently  originates  in  a  simple  bronchitis  which  extends 
from  the  larger  into  the  smaller  bronchia.  It  is  sometimes,  how- 
ever, a  primary  aflection,  and  attacks  with  extreme  violence  cliil- 
dren  that  are  apparently  in  rude  health.  When  primary'it  is 
characterized  not  only  by  the  intensity,  but  by  the  rapidity  of  its 
progress.  The  symptoms  resemble  more  the  direct  action  of  poi- 
son than  a  catarrhal  inflammatory  aifection.  From  the  date  of 
occurrence  of  the  first  symptoms  the  patient  passes  into  a  state  ol' 
collapse,  the  temperature  sinks,  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis  augment, 
and  ultimately  complete  anajsthesia  superveues.  The  course  is 
usually  so  rapid  that  the  little  patient  often  succumbs  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours,  and  not  seldom  in  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  usual  accompaniments  of  capillary  bronchitis, 
broncho-pneumonia  and  emphysema,  do  not  appear  in  such  cases 
to  have  sufficient  time  to  develop,  or  at  least  they  are  undiscover- 
able  in  the  dead  body.  Death,  as  in  croup,  results  from  the  rapid 
progress  of  asphyxia.  After  death,  only  a  quantity  of  secretion 
is  found  accumulated  in  the  bronchia,  together  with  much  epithe- 
lial debris,  and  more  or  less  congestion  of  tlic  posterior  lobes  of 
the  lungs.  In  capillary  bronchitis,  and  especially  in  the  paralytic 
form,  every  kind  of  debilitating  treatment  should  be  avoided. 
Abelin,  in  the  earlier  period  of  practice,  adopted  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  and  rarely  saw  a  child  recover.  Subsequently,  he  jjres- 
cribed  tonics  and  stimulants,  (quinine,  musk,  camphor,  turpentine) 
with  better  results ;  but  all  these  remedies  were  far  surpassed  in 
value  by  tlie  mode  of  treatment  long  employed  in  his  hospital,  by 
the  respiration  of  warm  vapor,  or  rather  of  ])lacing  the  patient  in 
a  hot  air  bath.  The  children  were  placed  in  a  properly  constructed 
small  chamber,  in  which  was  a  vessel  of  water  that  was  kept  boil- 
ing day  and  night.  Here  the  patient  was  retained  for  days  and 
even  weeks,  until  complete  recovery,  wliich,  however  usually  soon 
took  place.  The  result  of  comparison  with  other  modes  of  treat- 
ment was  most  satisfactory.  The  percentage  of  death,  which  in 
1864,  amounted  to  48,  diminished  in  1808  to  18.  M.  Abelin  has 
also  found  great  benefit  from  breathing  the  vapor  of  hot  water 
in  pneumonia.  Lobular  pneumonia  may  likewise  be  thus  treated, 
and  here,  in  addition,  turpentine  embrocations  and  cataplasms  an^ 
to  be  supplied.  In  lobular  pneumonia  M.  Abelin  first  gave  calo- 
mel, or,  if  diarrhea  be  present,  small  doses  of  calomel  with  opium 
or  morphia,  inf.  ipecacuanha;,  with  vin  .  li(|uintia>,  thebaicum,  and 
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syrup,  scillre,  aud  as  soon  as  the  symptoms  give  way  a  turpentine 
emulsion  internally  and  fly  blisters  externally. — Journal  fur  Kinder- 
krankheUen. — Boston  Medical  Journal. 
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Pulmonary  PhthisiSi 

BY  AUSTIN  FLINT,   M.   D. 
(The  Medical  Eocord,  November  15th,) 

At  a  meeting  of  tlie  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  on  Oct 
20th,  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  sen.,  read  an  instructive  paper  on  "  Eecent 
Views  in  Ilelation  to  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,"  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract: — 

The  questions  to  be  thus  considered  may  be  divided  into  those 
relating,  first,  to  the  tuberculous  products,  and  tuberculization ; 
second,  to  the  causation  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  and'third,  to 
the  treatment. 

The  sjioakcr  stated  clearly  the  prominent  late  views  relating  to 
the  morbid  products  which  for  more  than  half  a  century  have  been 
called  tuberculous,  and  to  tuberculization — these  views  were  from 
a  histological  stand-point,  and  spoke  as  follows: — 

To  discuss  their  merits  might  seem  presumptuous  in  one  who  is 
not  a  practical  histologist.  But  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
are  expected  either  to  adopt  or  reject  views  founded  on  histological 
data  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  Avorkers  with  the  microscope.  They 
cannot  be  expected  to  confirm  or  correct  these  data  by  their  own 
observations.  They  must  be  content  to  compare  the  testimony  of 
different  observers,  and  judge  for  themselves  according  to  tneir 
contidence  in  the  observers.  Tliey  may  be  competent,  however,  to 
exercise  their  judgment  as  to  whether  the  data  are  sufScient  to 
warrant  the  views  which  are  thereon  based.  They  may  even  be 
better  qualified  to  do  this  than  those  who  draw  deductions  from 
original  observations,  for  experience  has  shown  abundantly  that 
microscopical  observations  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  error  from  the 
bias  of  speculation  or  preconceived  convictions. 

With  respect  to  purely  histological  points,  there  seems  to  be, 
for  the  most  part,  agreement  among  practical  histologists.  Dif- 
ferent microscopical  observers  do  not  difi"er  as  to  the  appearances 
under  the  microscope.  But  there  is  not,  as  has  been  seen,  the 
same  agreement  concerning  the  conclusions :  there  is  much  dis- 
crepancy in  the  interpretation  of  the  appearances.  Virchow  and 
the  disciples  of  the  "  cellular  pathology  "  interpret  certain  anatom- 
ical elements  to  mean  proliferation  of  normal  cells.  Robin,  Ben- 
nett, and  others,  explain  their  production  by  a  spontaneous  gene- 
ration. The  cheesy  metamorphosis,  tyrosis,  or  granulo-fatty  de- 
generation, of  which  so  much  has  been  said  of  late  years,  is  per- 
haps inferred  rather  than  proved ;  it  is  a  mooted  point  as  to  the 
inflammatory  or  non-inflammatory  character  of  the  tuberculoua 
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granulations  now  recognized  by  many  as  the  only  true  tubercles. 
Admitting  that  the  so-called  tuberculous  infiltration  is  an  inflam- 
matory product,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  primary  process  is  an 
inflammation;  at  all  events,  there  is  room  here  for  doubt  and  dis- 
cussion; the  relationship  between  the  two  products  just  named  is 
a  topic  for  directly  opposite  opinions.  It  is  plain  that  the  revela- 
tions of  the  microscope,  valuable  as  they  are,  have  not,  as  yet, 
been  sufficient  to  settle  these  and  other  pathological  questions. 
Much  stress  is  laid  by  recent  observers  on  the  essential  difierence 
between  these  two  products,  yet  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ol' 
those  engaged  in  the  study  of  tubercle,  namely,  Villemin,  declares 
that  he  "  thinks  "  (to  quote  his  own  words)  "  there  is  ground  for 
returning  to  the  ideas  of  the  great  Laennec  and  the  judicious 
Andral  in  behalf  of  the  unity  of  tuberculosis." 

It  is  deemed  a  highly  important  object,  as  a  result  of  late  histo- 
logical researches,  to  call  the  affection  heretofore  known  as  infil- 
trated tubercle,  a  pneumonia.  Let  it  be  granted  that  there  is  a 
strict  pathological  propriety  in  this,  the  practical  advantage  which 
is  gained  is  not  very  apparent.  The  long  established  points  in 
morbid  anatomy  which  distinguish  this  affection  from  other  forms 
of  pneumonia  remain  unchanged.  Here  is  a  product  which  is  ab- 
sorbed with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all,  whereas  the  intra- vesicular 
product  in  ordinary  pneumonia  is  generally,  and  often  rapidly,  re- 
moved by  absorption.  The  former  leads  to  abscesses,  and  to  cavi- 
ties which  very  rarely  cicatrize;  the  latter  seldom  ends  in  abscesses, 
and  when  they  occur  the  cavities  resulting  fronr  them  tend  to  cic- 
atrization. The  tuberculous  pneumonia  is  a  bilateral  affection, 
the  instances  in  which  it  is  confined  to  one  lung  being  rare  excep- 
tions to  the  rule ;  the  reverse  of  ordinary  pneumonia.  On  tlic 
other  hand,  contrast  the  tuberculous  pneumonia  with  the  chronic 
form  in  which  the  morbid  product  is  interstitial,  and  these  points 
of  difference  are  not  less  striking.  If  it  be  resolved  to  call  the  af- 
fection a  pneumonia,  some  qualifying  term,  denoting  its  distinct- 
ness of  character,  is  certainly  ieiportant.  The  word  cheesy,  or  the 
more  refined  synonym  caseous,  is  objectionable  on  the  ground  that 
for  it  to  have  any  precision,  the  age  and  the  kind  of  cheese  to  which 
it  is  analogous  should  be  stated.  The  name  "chronic  catarrhal 
pneumonia"  must  derive  its  significance  chiefly  from  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  pneumonia  supervenes  upon  a  bronchitis,  which  is  a 
supposition,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Tuberculous  pneumonia  seems 
the  most  appropriate  term.  The  term  is  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  the  affection  is  not  always,  although  often,  associated  with  true 
tubercles,  that  is,  the  gray  granulations.  To  call  a  pneumonia 
without  tubercles,  tuberculous,  would,  of  course,  be  a  misnomer. 
The  objection  is  a  valid  one  only  in  view  of  the  hypothesis  that 
tubercles  or  granulations  are  consecutive  to,  and  dependent  upon, 
the  pneumonia ;  the  latter,  accordingly,  existing  for  a  time  with- 
out, and  in  some  cases  not  followed  by  the  former.  Niemeyer  car- 
ries this  hypothesis  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  the  greatest  danger  for 
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the  majority  of  pucumonia'sis,  they  are  apt  to  become  tuberculous  " 
— a  curious  statement  when  it  is  considered  that,  assuming  the 
correctness  of  the  hypotliesis,  to  determine  whether  the  pneumonia 
be  or  be  not  .nssoeiated  with  tubercles,  is  confessedly  rarely  within 
the  grasp  of  diagnosis.  As  a  concluding  remark,  in  connection 
with  this  division  of  the  subject,  tlie  distinctions  and  names  whicli 
have  lately  been  introduced  can  hardly  be  said  to  simplify  our 
knowledge  of  tuberculous  disease.  I  will  content  myself,  in  illus- 
tration of  this  remark,  with  citing  the  nosological  divisions  in  the 
late  treatise  on  Pulmonary  Phthisis  by  Herard  and  Cornil,  a  work 
of  labor  and  ability,  and  containing  mucn  valuable  information. 

These  autliors  treat  of  the  following  forms  of  disease  as  entering 
into  the  study  of  pulmonary  plitliisis  :— 

1st.  Lobar  tuberculous  pneumonia;  2d.  Lobular  tuberculous 
pneumonia;  3d.  Generalized  granular  phthisis;  4th.  Generalized 
granular  phthisis,  witli  pneumonia :  5th.  Partial  granular  phthisis ; 
6th,  Acute  or  galloping  phtliisis;  7th.  Generalized  caseous  lobar 
pneumonia.  Into  these  seven  varielif>s  are  resolved  the  chronic 
and  acute  phthisis  of  other  authors. 

The  Causation  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. — The  discovery  by 
Villemin  of  the  inoculability  of  tubercle  stands  out  in  strong  re- 
lief among  the  conflicting  and  perplexing  views  which  have  been 
noticed.  The  inoculability  of  tubercle  is  a  positive  indubitable 
fact,  which  not  unlikely  will  constitute  a  highly  important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  tuberculous  disease.  Connected  with  this  dis- 
covery are  certain  questions  not  as  yet  settled.  The  specific  char- 
acter of  tuberculosis  is  one  of  tliese.  In  other  words,  does  the  mat- 
ter inoculated,  when  the  disease  is  thus  communicated,  contain  a 
special  virus  ?  Villemin  claims  tliat  his  experiments  prove  the 
affirmative  to  this  question,  and  establish  for  tuberculous  disease  a 
specific  character  such  as  belongs  to  variola,  scarlatina,  syphilis, 
and  glanders.  His  work  on  tuberculous  phthisis  is  a  masterly 
effort  to  show  this  by  collateral  evidence,  as  well  as  by  the  experi- 
ments establishing  the  inoculability  of  the  disease.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lebert,  Wryss,  AValdenburg,  in  Germany  ;  Colin,  in  France, 
and  Andrew  Clarke,  Simon,  Sanderson,  and  AVilson  Fox,  in  Eng- 
land, have  made  expci-iments  which  appear  to  show  that  inocula- 
tion witli  other  than  tuberculous  ^iroducts  (using  this  term  in  its 
widest  sense)  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  development  of  tuber- 
cles in  the  lungs  and  different  organs.  Villemin  claims"  that  in 
these  experiments  either  the  products  furnishing  the  matter  for  in- 
oculation contained  the  tuberculous  virus,  or  the  products  follow- 
ing the  inoculation  were  not  true  tubercles.  The  settlement  of 
this  point  by  continued  researches  is  evidently  of  much  importance 
in  its  bearing  on  tlie  question  as  to  tlie  specific  character  of  the 
disease. 

From  the  fact  of  inoculability  springs  another  question,  which 
needs  only  be  stated  for  its  practical  importance  to  be  sufficiently 
obvious.      Inoculation  proves  contagiousness  in   the  strict  and 
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proper  adaptation  ol'  tlic  latter  term ;  but  is  not  the  disease  com- 
rauuicable  by  infection  ?  This  is  tlie  question  now  referred  to. 
May  not  material  emanations  from  tuberculous  patients  be  received 
into  liie  air-passages,  and  tiie  disease  in  this  way  produced?  Con- 
tagion does  not  prove  infection — a  fact  of  which  syphilis  in  an  ex- 
emplilication — but  taking  into  view  morbid  emanations  which 
must  be  contained  in  the  expired  breath  of  ])atients  affected  with 
tuberculous  disease,  the  possibility,  if  not  probability,  of  its  being 
sometimes  thus  communicated  becomes  an  important  point  for 
renewed  clinical  study.  And,  pending  the  accumulation  and  in- 
vestigation of  facts,  it  is  certainly  a  wise  precaution  to  enjoin  upon 
healthy  persons,  and  those  already  tuberculous,  to  avoid,  as  far  as 
practicable,  an  atmosphere  which,  from  defective  ventilation  or 
the  congregation  of  phthisical  patients,  or  both,  must  abound  in 
the  suspected  emanations. 

From  the  time  of  Laennec  a  tuberculous  diathesis  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  largely  involved  in  the  causation  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis; but,  according  the  views  of  some  distinguished  writers  of 
the  present  day,  this  diathetic  agency  has  been  greatly  overestima- 
ted. Villemin  repudiates  altogether  the  existence  of  a  diathesis 
which  is  independent  of  the  introduction  within  the  system  of  a 
special  virus.  Others,  for  example  Niemeyer,  while  they  do  not 
ignore  a  constitutional  predisposition,  think  that  its  causative  in- 
liuence  is  vastly  less  than  has  been  supposed,  and  that  a  propor- 
tionately greater  agency  is  exerted  by  local  exciting  causes.  The 
advocates  of  this  view  consider  that  an  active,  special  diathesis 
does  not  exist,  but  only  a  certain  amount  of  vulnerability  (to  use 
a  word  of  recent  application)  arising  from  an  enfeebled  power  of 
resistance  to  the  local  causes  of  disease.  This  view,  in  fact,  almost 
does  away  with  a  diathetic  influence,  since  the  term  diathesis  de- 
notes a  predisposition  to  a  particular  form  of  disease.  It  has  been 
hitherto  believed  that  tuberculous  disease  is  developed  chiefly,  and 
sometimes  even  exclusivelj-,  as  a  result  of  a  special,  determining, 
constitutional,  morbid  condition.  This  is  the  idea  attached  to  the 
term  tuberculous  diathesis.  Local  exciting  causes  have  been  re- 
garded as  of  secondary  importance,  being  never,  in  themselves, 
sufficient  to  produce  the  disease,  and  not  being  included  in  the 
causation.  Here  are  questions  of  great  practical  importance.  The 
teachings  of  Niemeyer  are  in  strong  contrast  with  the  views  which 
have  been,  and  are  still,  generally  held  by  physicians ;  and  it  is 
needless  to  call  attention  to  their  direct  and  important  bearing  on 
treatment. 

These  views  are  to  be  sustained,  or  otherwise,  not  by  arguments, 
but  by  evidence  derived  from  clinical  experience.  Is  it  true  that 
tuberculous  infiltration,  or  pneumonia,  as  determined  by  physical 
signs,  is  preceded  generally  or  frequently  by  bronchitis  ?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  in  the  negative  purports  to  be  based  on  clini- 
cal fixcts.  So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  publications,  the  aftimative, 
if  not  merely  a  speculative  or  rational  conclusion,  is  supported,  as 
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yet,    only    by    the    impressions    formed  on  a  limited  experience. 

The  latter  answer  is  a  revival  of  an  old  belief  which  has  never 
been  eliminated  from  the  popular  mind.  If  the  question  is  to  be 
settled  anew,  this  can  only  be  done  fairly  by  a  fresh  appeal  to  clin- 
ical observation.  It  is  practicable  to  settle  the  question  in  that 
way.  The  existence  or  non-existence  of  bronchitis,  or  a  bronchial 
catarrh,  antecedently  to  the  presence  of  signs  denoting  tuberculous 
solidification  of  lung,  is  a  point  which,  if  the  opportunity  be  offer- 
ed, a  competent  clinical  observer  can  determine  in  individual  cases. 
Until  the  question  is  settled,  let  us  not  accept  the  new  view  be- 
cause it  is  affirmed,  or  because  it  is  thought  to  harmonize  with 
other  views. 

The  remarks  just  made  are  alike  applicable  to  the  question 
whether  htemoptysis  stands  in  a  causative  relation  to  tuberculous 
disease.  The  affirmation  of  such  a  relation,  no  matter  by  whom 
made,  and  the  reasonableness  of  it,  or  its  consistency  with  other 
views,  are  of  no  moment  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  sustained  by 
clinical  evidence.  The  question  is  to  be  settled  by  determining 
whether  hsemoptysis,  occurring  when  tuberculous  disease  does  not 
exist,  is  followed  by  this  disease  in  a  proportion  of  cases  sufficient- 
ly large  to  show  a  relation  of  causation.  Clinical  observation  is 
competent  to  determine  this  point,  and,  until  this  is  done,  it  is  the 
part  of  prudence  and  philosophy  to  hold  the  mind  in  abeyance 
with  regard  to  the  adoption  of  this,  as  of  the  other  of  the  views 
just  stated. 

The  Trealmciit  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. — Within  the  recol- 
lection of  the  older  physicians  of  the  present  day,  the  treatment  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  undergone  an  entire  change.  The 
measures  in  vogue  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  were  those  which  have 
been  known  as  antiphlogistic,  namely,  venesection,  aed  local  blood- 
letting, mercurialization,  and  active  counter-irritation.  With  these 
were  conjoined  a  restricted  diet  and  confinement  within  doors. 

Impartial  observers  who  are  able  to  compare  the  success  of  treat- 
ment then  and  now,  must  bear  testimony  to  a  great  improvement. 
The  proportion  of  recoveries  is  certainly  much  greater.  When  re- 
covery does  not  take  place,  the  disease  is  much  oftener  non-pro- 
gressive, and,  when  not  stationary,  its  progress  is  more  slow.  Death 
is  not  so  often  preceded  by  a  long  period  of  confinement  to  the  bed 
and  sufiering  from  extreme  debility  and  bed-sores. 

In  these  respects  the  contrast  is  very  striking,  and  it  is  fair  to  at- 
tribute it  to  the  change  in  treatment.  Of  late  years  the  so-called 
antiphlogistic  measures  have  fallen  into  disuse;  and,  in  place  of 
these,  tonic  remedies  and  alcoholic  stimulants  have  been  much  em- 
ployed, together  with  cod-liver  oil,  a  generous  diet,  and  life  out  of 
doors. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  improvement  in  the 
success  of  treatment  is  due  to  the  abandonment  of  measures  for- 
merly employed,  and  how  far  to  those  which  have  been  substituted, 
but  that  the  former  were  injurious  can  hardly  be  doubted.     Of  the 
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measures  uow  in  vogue,  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  with 
reference  to  the  relative  importance  of  those  wliich  are,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  tlierapeutical,  and  those  wliich  come  under 
the  head  of  diet  and  regimen  ;  but  I  think  few  are  to  be  found  who 
do  not  regard  the  latter  as  vastly  raoi-e  important  than  the  former. 
It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  cases  to  be  treated  exclusively  by 
hygienic  measures. 

^ow,  it  is  proposed  to  return  to  some  of  the  measures  which 
had  become  most  obsolete  in  practice. 

In  the  recent  treatises  by  Ilerard  and  Cornil,  and  by  Niemeyer. 
bloodletting  is  advocated  as  a  measure  important  in  certain  cases  of 
the  common  form  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  namely,  that  known 
as  infiltrated  tubercle.  In  the  tirst  named  of  these  two  treatises, 
even  venesection  is  recommended,  and  in  the  second,  local  bleeding 
by  cups  or  leeches.  Ilerard  and  Cornil  advocate  the  use  of  the 
tartrate  of  antimony.  They  advise  confinement  within  doors  dur- 
ing the  winter  season.  Niemeyer  goes  further,  and  advises  confine- 
ment to  tiie  bed  whenever  febrile  plaenomena  are  present.  These 
measures  of  treatment  are  based  on  the  pathological  view  Avhich 
ronsiders  infiltrated  tubercle  as  a  form  of  pneumonia;  they  are 
employed  in  other  words,  as  antiphlogistic  measures.  Herard  and 
Cornil  state  that  the  therapeutical  indications  are  nearly  the  same 
as  in  cases  of  frank  pneumonia;  and  Isiemeyer  states  as  a  reason 
forgiving  to  the  affection  the  name  "chronic  catarrhal  pneumonia," 
ihiit  thereby  •'  its  prophylaxis  and  therapeusis  are  promoted." 

This  new  view  of  tlic  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  seems 
to  me  to  illustrate  the  tendency  to  engraft  therapeutics  on  pathol- 
ogy. The  disease,  as  it  is  generally  presented  in  practice,  is  a 
pneumonia,  and  it  tlierefore  claims  the  treatment  which  is  supposed 
to  he  appropriate  to  pneumonic  inllammatioh. 

But  this  is  a  71071  sequitur,  according  to  the  getjCral  truth  stated 
ill  entering  on  this  division  of  the  subject.  It  dros  not  follow  that 
these  measures  are  indicated,  granting  that  the  affection  is  a  form 
of  pneumonia.  The  only  true  basis  of  therapeutics  here,  as  else- 
where, is  m  clinical  experience,  lias  clinical  observation  been 
correct  in  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  these  measures  of  treat- 
ment are  injudicious,  at  a  time  wlien  tuberculization  was  generally 
thought  to  be  a  non-infiammatory  process  ?  then,  assuredly,  this 
conclusion  is  not  upset  by  jiroving  that  the  process  is  au  inflam- 
mation. The  lessons  of  experience  are  not  to  be  subverted  by 
changing  the  name  tuberculous  infiltration  to  catarrhal  or  tubei'- 
culous  pneumonia. 

It  is  not,  then,  au  unreasonable  scepticism,  or  conservatism,  to 
protest  against  tlio  adoption  of  this  new  view  of  treatment  on  mere 
pathological  grounds.  We  are  bound,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  to 
adopt  it  until  it  is  substantiated  by  a  collection  of  facts  obtained 
by  experimental  observation.  We  are  bound  to  adopt  it  whenever 
it  is  so  substantiated.  They  who  are  fairly  convinced  of  the  pro- 
priety of  these  measures,  as  the  result  of  speculation  or  reasoning 
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Will  uot  be  likely  to  hesitate  in  employiug  tlieui ;  but  there  are 
many  who  cannot  at  present  conscientiously  submit  them  to  the 
lest  of  experimentation. 

The  pathological  opinion  stated  nnder  the  head  of  causation 
(and  which  I  believe  may  be  proved  to  be  erroneous),  that  pulmon- 
ary consumption  is  a  sequel  of  bi'onchitis,  has  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  treatment.  If  this  opinion  be  cori'ect,  it  is  a  rational 
inference  that  it  is  a  special  object  of  treatment  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  attacks  of  bronchitis,  and  that  therapeutical  measures 
are  to  be  specially  directed  to  bronchial  inflammation.  Of  those 
who  have  had  a  large  experience  in  the  management  of  the  disease 
in  this  conntry,  not  a  few  attach  most  importance  to  out-of-door 
life,  and  enjoin  upon  patients  uot  to  be  deterred  from  carrying  out 
this  hygienic  me iJBure  by  apprehensions  of  "taking  cold."  It  is' 
common  to  assure  patients  that  the  existence  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
cles does  not  render  them  more  liable  to  attacks  of  bronchitis,  and, 
if  attacks  occur,  the  tuberculous  affection  is  not  tlicreby  increased. 
These  statements,  which  date  from  the  researches  of  Laennec  and 
Louis,  are  not  in  accordance  with  i)opular  belief,  a  fact  which  Nic- 
meyer  thinks  is  very  fortunate,  considering,  as  he  does,  the  latter 
to  be  the  more  correct  view.  This  view,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
is  based  on  the  supposed  causative  connection  between  bronchitis 
and  consumption,  rather  tlian  on  clinical  experience. — Half-  Vearli/ 
Abstract. 


-:o:- 


On  the  Use  of  Opium,  Bromide  of  Potassium,  and  Cannabis  Indi 
cum  in  Insanity, 

KSrECIALLY  IN  BEGAbD  TO  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  TWO  LATTEH  GIVEN 
TOQETIIEK. 


By  Dr.  T.  S.  Ciousfolj,  Medical  Superinteiulont  of  the  Cumberlaud  aud  WuBtinoiuland 

Asylum,  Carlyslc. 

[Dr.  Cloustou  states  that  he  has  given  bromide  of  potassium 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  Indian  hemp,  in  iifty-one  cases  of 
various  kinds  of  insanity.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  drugs  had  a 
fair  trial,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  Very  good  results  were 
obtained  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases.] 

If  to  a  patient  whom  one  has  known  to  have  regular  attacks  of 
periodic  mania  for  years,  we  gifc  a  medicine  at  the  commencement 
of  an  attack,  and  the  patient's  excitement  ceases,  contrary  to  any- 
thing known  in  the  history  of  the  case  before,  then  I  think  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  the  medicine  and  the  absence  of  mania  are 
cause  and  effect.  If  in  a  case  of  mild  melancholia  at  the  change  of 
life  in  a  woman,  the  disorder  has  existed  for  a  year  and  a  half,  if 
most  of  the  remedies  ever  before  recommended  for  that  class  of 
cases  had  been  tried  and  failed  to  do  good,  and  if  at  last  the  bro- 
mide of  potassium  procures  sound  sleep,  and  immediate  visible  im- 
provement in  appetite,  weight,  and  mental  state,  surely  some  credit 
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may  be  given  to  it.  lint  if  in  this  same  woman  its  use  is  inter- 
mitted, and  all  the  symptoms  at  once  return,  and  again  immediate 
improvement  follows  its  employment,  so  that  the  patient  becomes 
able  to  employ  herself  as  she  never  did  before  since  her  illness,  and 
through  healthy  employment  gains  in  flesh  and  strength,  and  gets 
quite  as  well  in  three  months  as  ever  she  was  in  her  li(e,  surely  we 
cannot  deny  to  therapeutics  a  cure  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 

Or  if  a  cure  cannot  bo  expected,  as  in  a  case  of  general  paralysis, 
if  a  mixture  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  Indian  hemp  so  subdues 
intense  excitement,  that  when  not  taking  this  medicine  the  patient 
is  noisy,  violent,  destructive,  sleepless,  and  rapidly  losing  weight, 
and  when  taking  it  he  is  quiet,  semi-rational,  dresses  and  eats 
properly,  and  remains  in  this  state  six  weeks,  till  the  disease  in  its 
natural  course  passes  into  its  quiet  stage,  I  think  here  we  have  a 
palliative  of  great  value  and  importance.  Or  if  an  old  lady  gets 
irrational,  restless,  sleepless,  and  unmanageable  by  her  relatives. 
and  it  apjiarently  the  last  alternative  to  sending  her  to  an  asylum 
has  been  tried  and  failed,  until  half-drachm  doses  of  bromide  of 
potassiuin  and  tincture  of  Indian  hemp  is  found  to  subdue  and 
quiet  this  irritability  and  restlessness,  so  that  she  can  be  kept  quite 
well  at  home,  for  the  month  or  two  during  which  the  excitement 
lasts,  and  until  the  ordinary  dotage  of  old  age  to  which  this  excite- 
ment was  a  i)relude,  comes  on,  surely  the  physician's  power  was 
augmented,  and  the  patient  was  unquestionably  the  better  for  the 
remedy  he  employed. 

In  acute  mania  I  seldom  found  the  bromide  given  alone  to  do 
any  good,  or,  indeed,  have  any  perceptible  effect.  I  gave  it  in  all 
doses  up  to  130  grains  three  times  a  day,  and  I  continued  its  use 
in  some  cases  for  a  few  days.  But  when  combined  with  tincture 
of  cannabis  Indica  the  eftects  of  the  mixture  were  in  many  cases 
very  remarkable.  Sometimes  if  the  excitement  was  very  intense 
I  began  with  drachm  doses  of  each  three  times  a  day,  or,  in  some 
cases,  every  three  hours  for  the  first  day.  In  the  cases  in  which 
the  effects  were  good,  they  usually  appeared  by  the  end  of  the  first 
day  of  its  use.  The  patients  become  less  restless,  the  shouting  and 
violence  were  abated,  and  at  night  they  slejit.  The  skin,  too, 
which  is  so  often  dry  in  acutely  excited  patients  became  more  moist, 
and  they  perspired  freely.  The  pulse  usually  lost  in  force.  Indeed, 
this  is  the  only  objection  I  have  to  this  mixture,  that  the  force  of 
the  heart's  action  is  undoubtedly  lessened  in  most  cases  by  it.  But 
I  have  never  seen  a  single  case  of  8yncoi)e,  except  in  one  womau 
who  fainted  two  hours  after  a  dose,  but  soon  recovered.  The  les- 
sened force  of  the  heart  was  shown,  too,  by  the  paleness  of  the 
face  and  skin  generally.  After  the  medicine  has  calmed  the  ex- 
citement the  patient  remains  confused  in  mind.  The  intelligence 
and  coherence  of  ideas,  of  course,  do  not  usually  return  for  sonu* 
time.  It  is  otten  sufficient  if  one  or  two  doses  per  diem  are  given 
after  the  first  day  or  two,  and  I  have  stopped  its  use  altogether  at 
that  time — the  patient  remaining  free  from  acute  excitement.  The 
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greatx?st  advantage  of  tliis  sedative  over  every  other  that  I  have 
tried  in  acute  mania  v.'as,  that  these  patients  took  tlieir  food  as 
■well  or  better  during  its  use  as  witliont  it.  Every  one  who  has 
acute  mania  to  treat  knows  tliat  there  are  tliree  great  risks.  The 
patient's  appetite  may  fail,  tiie  excitement  may  cause  complete  ex- 
naustion  or  death,  or  it  may  ]ast  so  long  that  the  power  of  the 
biain  to  become  tlio  medium  of  normal  mental  manifestations 
seems  to  be  lost  or  im]>aired,  and  dementia  results.  'J'here  can  be 
no  doubt  that  tlie  patients  being  got  to  take  a  large  amount  of 
nourishing  food  and  stimulants  is  of  the  very  first  importance  in 
all  cases  of  acute  mania,  and  it  is  the  great  risk  of  taking  away 
the  patients  appetite  that  prevents  opium  or  henbane  being  more 
extensively  used.  Especially  is  tlie  risk  great  if  we  give  large  doses 
of  opium.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  bromide  and  Indian  hemp 
comljined  approached  more  nearly  by  far  than  any  other  drug  to 
our  great  desideratum  in  treating  acute  excitement  of  the  brain, 
viz.,  a  medicine  that  will  so  alter  or  modify  the  morbid  functions 
of  the  biain,  that  the  patient  will  cease  to  exhaust  all  his  bodily 
energy  in  muscular  movement  and  constant  wakefulness,  and  will 
at  the  same  time  allow  the  reparative  effects  of  rest  and  food  to 
act  quickly  in  restoring  the  normal  nutrition  of  the  cerebrum.  In 
some  cases  complete  recovery  of  the  mental  powers  took  place  very 
soon  indeed  after  the  excitement  was  subdued;  in  others,  the  con- 
fused and  incoherent  state  remained  for  a  long  time. 

[Dr.  Clouston  concludes  with  the  following  summary  : — ] 
A  mixture  of  one  drachm  of  bromide  of  potassium  with  one 
drachm  of  the  tincture  of  cannabis  Indica  is  more  powerful  to  al- 
lay excitement  than  any  of  the  other  drugs  or  stimulants  tried. 
It  is  more  uniform  and  certain  in  its  effects,  more  lasting,  inter- 
feres less  with  the  appetite;  and  to  produce  the  same  cttect  the 
dose  does  not  require  to  be  increased  after  long  continued  use. 

Single  doses  of  opium  tended  to  raise  the  temperature  and  to 
lower  the  pulse ;  single  doses  of  the  mixture  above-mentioned  to 
lower  the  temperature  and  quicken  and  weaken  the  pulse,  of  bro- 
mide of  potassium  alone  to  raise  the  temperature  and  lower  the 
pulse,  of  cannabis  Indica  alone  to  raise  the  temperature  and  quick- 
en the  pulse,  of  whiskey  to  lower  the  temperature  very  much  and 
slightly  to  quicken  the  pulse,  and  of  beef  tea  to  lower  the  temper- 
ature in  the  least  degree  and  to  lower  and  strengthen  the  pulse. 

By  giving  bromide  of  potassium  and  cannabis  Indica  together, 
not  only  is  the  effect  of  either  given  separately  immensely  increas- 
ed, but  the  combination  has  an  essentially  different  action  from 
either  of  them  given  alone. 

Bromide  of  potassium  alone  can  subdue  the  most  violent  maniac 
al  excitement,  but  only  when  given  in  immense  and  dangerous 
quantities,  and  its  etTects  are  so  cumulative  while  so  given,  that 
after  they  have  once  begun  to  appear  they  increase  for  days  after 
the  medicine  has  been  stojjped,  almost  paralysing  the  cerebrum 
and  symiiathetic. 
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'J'o  produce  sleep  iu  mild  excitement,  one  drachm  of  the  bromide 
of  potassium  is  about  eqiial  to  half  a  drachm  of  laudanum.  To 
allay  maniacal  excitement,  lorty-five  grains  of  the  bromide  and 
forty-five  minims  of  the  tincture  cannabis  are  rather  more  than 
efiuivalcnt  to  a  drachm  of  laudanum. 

Seven  cases  of  clironic  mania  were  treated  for  twelve  weeks  with 
opium,  in  doses  rising  gradually  from  twenty-five  minims  of  the 
tincture  up  to  ninety  minims  three  times  a  day,  and  the  results 
noted.  After  getting  no  medicine  for  several  months  the  same 
cases  were  treated  with  a  mixture  of  bromide  of  potassium  and 
cannabis  Indica  in  gradually  increasing  doses,  and  the  results 
noted  and  compared  with  those  of  the  opium  treatment. 

Under  the  opium  treatment  the  patients  all  lost  in  weight  con- 
tinuously, their  morning  temperature  was  lowered  and  also  their 
evening  temperature,  but  the  latter  (which  was  too  high,  and  its 
being  high  was  a  bad  sign)  very  slightly,  and  their  pulse  was  de- 
creased in  frequency.  The  opium  allayed  the  excitement  in  the 
larger  doses,  but  it  soon  lost  its  effect. 

Under  the  bromide  of  potassium  and  cannabis  Indica  treatment 
the  patients  only  lost  in  weight  very  slightly  for  the  first  six  weeks, 
and  after  that  they  gained,  their  weight  being  more  at  the  end  of 
eight  months'  treatmant  than  it  was  to  begin  with.  Their  appe- 
tites were  not  interfered  with.  Their  temperature  fell,  especially 
their  evening  temperature,  and  the  pulse  was  slightly  increased  in 
frequency  and  weakened  in  force,  while  the  excitement  was  sub- 
dued, and  the  medicine  showed  no  signs  of  losing  its  effect,  even 
after  being  thus  used  for  eight  months.  The  maximum  of  good 
effects  and  the  minimum  of  the  ill  effects  of  a  sedative  drug  were 
thus  obtained  by  using  the  bromide  of  potassium  and  the  cannabis 
Indica  in  combination. 

The  bromide  of  potassium  alone  may  be  continued  for  months 
in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  three  timesaday,  and  the  patients  gain  in 
weight  and  remain  healthy  in  body. 

Cannabis  Indica  being  a  diuretic,  and  the  bromide  of  potassium 
being  carried  off  by  the  kidneys,  it  is  probable  that  the  former  in 
that  way  helps  to  prevent  the  cumulative  action  of  the  latter  when 
given  alone. 

When  the  two  are  given  together,  the  first  symptoms  developed 
are  those  of  the  cannabis  Indica,  but  these  soon  merge  into  a  state 
of  drowsy  calmness  of  the  nervous  system  which  is  in  all  respects 
the  opposite  of  nervous  irritability. 

Fiity-one  cases  of  various  forms  of  insanity  were  treated  by  bro- 
mide of  potassium  alone  or  along  with  Indian  hemp,  and  the  re- 
sults were  that  eighty  jjer  cent  of  these  were  benefitted  more  or 
less  in  some  way,  aiul  twenty-five  per  cent,  were  most  decidedly 
benefitted. 

The  milder  cases  of  puerperal  and  climacteric  insanity  were 
sometimes  remarkably  benefitted  by  drachm  doses  of  the  bromide 
of  potassium  given  at  night. 
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Ill  some  of  the  cases  of  .acute  mania  the  excitement  was  subdued 
in  a  few  days  by  the  bromide  combined  with  Indian  liemp  in  doses 
of  from  half  a  (Iraclim  to  a  draclim  of  each  given  tliree  times  a 
day. 

In  some  cases  of  periodic  mania  and  general  paralysis  all  the 
worst  symptoms  of  maniacal  excitement  were  allayed  by  giving  a 
mixture  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  cannabis  Indica  in  doses  of 
from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  each  three  times  a 
day.  This  wjis  continued  in  one  case  for  nine  montlisAvith  tlu' 
best  eifcct. 

In  three  cases  of  periodic  mania,  attacks  were  cut  short  liy  a 
mixture  of  the  two  medicines,  or  by  the  bromide  alone.  In  one 
of  these  complete  recovery  followed. 

Fewer  cases  of  simple  melancholia  were  benefitted  by  the  bro- 
mide alone  or  along  with  Indian  hemp  than  any  other  form  of  in- 
sanity. Some  were  made  worse  by  them,  but  in  one  case  of  this 
disease  where  tliere  was  great  excitement  and  liallucination  of  hear- 
ing and  suspected  organic  disease  of  tlic  brain,  the  combination 
gave  immediate  and  complete  relief  of  all  the  symptoms  for  four 
months. 

One  case  of  senile  mania  was  successfully  treated  at  home  by  a 
mixture  of  the  bromide  ot  potassium  and  tincture  of  cannabis 
Indica,  when  she  was  to  have  been  sent  to  an  asylum.  It  seems 
probable  that  some  such  cases,  and  also  patients  with  short  attacks 
of  mania  might  be  treated  by  the  same,medicines  at  home,  when 
at  present  they  have  to  be  sent  to  lunatic  asylums,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  such  a  safe  and  powerful  sedative.— //r(7.  and  For- 
Med- Ohir.  Review. — RraUliwaite's  Retrospect. 


On  Cold  Bathing  in  Typhoid  Fever. 

By  DU.  FEURSEN. 
(The  Laiicot,  December  Slst,  1870.; 

Dr.  lA'hrBcn,  dating  from  Dresden,  states  that  he  has  recently 
visited  the  military  hospitals,  and  seen  the  numerous  cases  of  ty- 
phoid fever  brought  from  the  seat  of  war  in  France.  The  type 
now  raging  among  the  French  and  Prussian  troops  is  the  typhns 
abdoininalis  of  the  Germans,  or  wiiat  is  here  known  as  typhoid  or 
intestinal  fever. 

The  fever  cases  are  indiscriminately  mixed  with  the  wounded,  and 
those  suffering  from  dysentery.  Many  of  tliese  are  removed  to 
Dresden,  and  it  was  determined  to  try  cold  bathing.  The  mode 
adopted  was,  that  as  soon  as  possible  after  admission  into  the  hos- 
pital, the  temperature  of  the  patient  was  ascertained.  If  the  ther- 
mometer showed  104"'  Fahr.,  he  was  put  for  fifteen  minutes  into  a 
bath  of  59"'  F'.ahr.,  up  to  tlie  neck ;  in  cases  of  much  headache  or 
delirium,  an  additional  ({uantity  of  cold  water  was  poured  over  the 
head,  or  cold  compresses  were  applied.     A  measurement,  three- 
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quarters  of  an  linur  ufterwarcls,  nniformly  showed  a  fall  of  two  or 
three  degrees.  The  cold  hath  was  repeated  during  the  first  week 
from  four  to  six  times  a  day,  oras  often  as  the  temperature  attained 
to  102'^  or  103"'  Falir. ,  experience  having  shown  that  the  rapid 
cooling  down  of  the  febrile  heat  toanoi-mal  temperature  is  a  power- 
ful means  of  mitigating  the  symptoms,  shortening  the  duration  of 
the  disease,  and  favoring  an  early  convalesccne,  besides  obviating 
the  necessity  of  prolonged  bathing  at  a  later  period  of  the  disease. 
The  most  striking  benefits  derived  from  this  cold  bathing  are — 
lirstly,  that  the  delirium  is  generally  mild  or  easily  subdued;  sec- 
ondly, an  earlier  return  of  sleep;  thirdly,  a  total  absence  of  bed- 
sores ;  fourthly,  a  less  prostrate  state  of  the  system  when  the  pa- 
tient leaves  the  liosjntal.  Women,  being  more  manageable,  bathe 
more  willingly  than  men.  Many  cry  or  give  way  to  moaning  for 
a  few  minutes,  until,  by  a  little  courage  and  lying  quite  still,  the 
body  gets  accustomed  to  the  cold.  If  the  water,  however,  be  in 
any  Avay  disturbed,  immediately  they  commence  moaning  and  cry- 
ing, showing,  probably,  that  the  stratum  of  water  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  body  must  have  acquired  a  higher  temperature 
trom  the  evolution  of  the  febrile  heat.  After  the  first  bath  the 
sick  show  less  objection  to  its  repetition,  and  some  even  like  it. 
Dr.  Fehrsen  saw  about  two  hundred  cases  thus  treated.  Nothing 
contraindicates  the  use  of  the  bath  except  very  feeble  action  of  the 
heart,  hemorrhages,  or  perforation  of  the  bowels,  nor  is  a  little 
bronchitis  considered  as  an  obstacle.  The  lightest  food,  with  very 
little  claret,  is  all  that  is  given.  Quinine  is  administered  for  the 
express  purpose  of  lowering  the  febrile  heat,  sixteen  grains  being 
given  in  two  divided  doses  in  the  evening.  The  statistics  of  the 
IStadt-Krankenhaus,  at  the  present  time,  contrast  most  favorably 
with  those  of  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  mortality  averaged  llf  per 
cent,  as  at  present  it  docs  not  exceed  4  per  cent. — Half-Yearly  Ab- 
stract. 

:o: 


Indian  Cholera  Statistics.* 

By  S.  C.  TowNsHENi),  M.  X)  ,  Sjmitiiry  Coinmisriioner,  Nagporr. 

Dr.  Townsheud  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions  from  the 
documentary  evidence  in  the  body  of  his  rej)ort : — 

1.  That  for  the  production  of  cholera  two  conditions  are  neces- 
sary— the  presence  of  a  special  contagion,  and  a  susceptibility  to 
its  influence  on  the  part  of  the  jierson  to  whom  the  contagion  is 
applied. 

3.  That  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  epidemic  of  1868,  the 
evidence  is  in  favor  of  tlie  contagion  having  been  brought  from 
elsewhere,  rather  than  that  it  was  generated  in  the  localities  where 
the  disease  first  broke  out. 

3.  That  the  subsequent  diffusion  ot  the  contagion  was  eflected 
solely  by  means  of  human  intercourse. 

•  Report  on  tli<;  ChokTa  Epidemic  of  ISBR.  in  tho  C'onlrnl  Provinces.    Folio,  pp.  85.    1869. 
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4.  That  a  high  temperature  and  extreme  dryness  are  no  obsta- 
cles to  the  diffusion  of  the  contagion. 

5.  That  with  respect  to  tlie  general  population  of  the  country 
the  imbibition  of  water  containing  animal  organic  impurities  is 
the  most  common  means  by  which  personal  susceptibility  to  the 
effects  of  the  contagion  is  induced. — Half- Yearly  Abstract, 


Chloralum. 


Ur.  Edward  Ballard,  Medical  Officer  of  lleallh  lor  Islington 
((.'liemical  News,  January  20,  1S71),  protests  against  the  assertion 
made  by  Professor  Garagee,  that  carbolic  acid,  owing  to  its  smell, 
is  less  used  than  it  would  be  if  without  odor,  and  recommends 
caution  in  accepting  chloralum  as  a  disinfectant.  In  his  own  ex- 
perience he  has  found  carbolic  acid  "a  most  efTicieiit  agent  for  des- 
troying contugia,"  and  that  its  odor  is  not  offensive  unlesscontam- 
inatod  with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

He  objects  to  the  inference  that  because  chloralum  is  antiseptic 
it  is  also  disinfectant,  and  to  Professor  Gamgee's  assuming  its  dis- 
infecting power  from  its  chemical  properties  as  an  antiseptic.  A 
disinfectant,  he  says,  is  an  agent  which  will  destroy  the  vitality — 
the  power  of  growth  and  reproduction — of  most  minute  particles 
of  matter  which,  given  off  by  the  sick,  are  capable  of  producing  a 
like  disease  in  the  healthy.  He  thinks  that  to  prove  that  any  sub 
stance  is  a  disinfectant,  it  should  be  shown  by  experiment,  by  an 
accomplished  microscopist,  to  have  the  power  of  destroying  the 
vital  manifestations  of  those  minute  aimebiform  particles  of  matter 
which  constitute  the  simplest  form  of  living  things,  and  by  vej>eat- 
ed  experiment  upon  a  large  scale,  that  the  repeated  use  of  the  dis- 
infectant has  actually  resulted  in  the  arrest  and  spreailof  contagious 
disease.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  Prof.  Gamgee  has  advanced 
nothing  to  satisfy  any  one  that  chloralum,  used  in  any  way,  is  ca- 
l)able  of  destroying  the  peculiar  manifestations  of  a  niorljid  con- 
tagion, and  thinks  that  the  reason  for  its  rapid  strides  into  the 
favor  of  medical  men  (who  are  apt  to  take  up  new  disinfectants  in 
a  ''  wild  manner")  may  be  found  in  that  freedom  from  odor  which 
Prof  Gamgee  considers  the  basis  on  which  (he  reputation  of  Con- 
dy's  fluids  rest. 

Dr.  Ballard  gives  as  a  reason  for  not  having  the  chloralum  him- 
self, though  small-jjox  and  scarlet  fever  are  raging  in  his  district, 
that  he  dare  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  its  use  until  ;//•»«« 
fiwie  proof  at  least  is  afforded  him  that  by  using  it  he  will  be  using 
that  which  is  capable  of  destroying  "disease-germs." 

In  the  same  journal  (January  27,  1871),  Prof.  Gamgee  exju-esses 
his  high  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  suggestions  made  by  Dr. 
Ballard  with  regard  to  means  for  investigating  and  proving  tiie 
mode  of  action  of  substances  offered  as  disinfectants,  but  thinks 
that  little  would  be  learned  experimentally  about  any  of  them   if 
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all  persons  who,  like  Dr.  Ballard,  have  abiindanfc  opportunity  of 
testing  the  matter,  waited  instead  of  acting. 

He  states  that  cliloralum  shrivels,  arrests  the  movements  of,  and 
kills  the  amo.'biforni  bodies  referred  to, — and  does  more,  it  destroys 
many  of  the  lower  forms  of  parisitic  life,  wliether  animal  or  vege- 
table. He  is  convinced  tliat  every  good  antiseptic  is  really  a  des- 
troyer of  disease.  Ue  adiis<that  the  properties  of  chloralum  are 
almost  identical  with  the  active  antiseptic  and  disinfectant  proper- 
ties of  hydrochloric  acid . — New  Eemcdien. 


-:o:- 


Editorial  Department. 


TheV  Standard  of  Medical  Education." 


The  "  Medical  Education  "  Lobby  upon  which  a  great  many  medical  editors 
have  written  so  freely,  for  years  past,  and  upon  which  the  time  of  Medical 
Associations  and  ambitious  medical  men  lias  been  so  largely  expended,  is  not 
yet  devoid  of  practical  living  interest.  We  have  never  indulged  our  fancy  in 
portraying  the  glorious  altitude  that  the  profession  will  hereafter  occupy  when 
its  "Educational  Standard  is  fully  raised,"  but  have  engaged  ourselves  mainly 
in  studying  means  for  elevating  it.  This  editorial  will  be  very  short,  and  is 
designed  only  to  suggest  what  appears  to  us  as  the  more  practical  method  of 
elevating  the  profession.  It  seems  that  writers  and  orators  have  universally, 
and  almost  without  exception,  regarded  the  curriculum  of  the  College  course 
as  the  "  Standard  of  Medical  Education  "  which  it  was  so  desirable  to  have 
raised,  and  tliis  is  the  view  which  we  want  to  correct.  Medical  education,  is 
commenced,  it  is  true,  at  tlie  College ;  here,  is  laid  the  foundation  upon  which 
can,  in  after  life  be  raised  a  superstructure  which  is  the  true  "  standard." 
However  perfectly  this  foundation  is  laid,  if  it  is  regarded  as  the  standard  of 
medical  education,  how  fatal  is  the  mistake.  Physicians  who  think  that  the 
standard  is  raised  at  graduation,  (and  this  .seems  the  general  impression)  gen- 
erally cease  labor,  and  it  actually  beconies  their  standard.  Whoever  is  quite 
familiar  with  the  customs  and  habits  of  young  graduates  in  medicine,  has 
learned  that  it  is  not  always  the  easiest  to  learn  or  the  most  ready  to  obsei've, 
or  even  tliose  of  highest  mental  culture  and  greatest  attainment,  who  build 
the  highest  standards  of  medical  knowledge;  the  after  habits  of  lifodetermme 
the  question  in  much  great(!r  degree.  Some  one  in  the  medical  world  has 
written  learnedly  upon  this  subject,  and  suggested  that  wliere  a  man  was 
graduated  might  indicate  how  well  he  was  educated,'and  that  the  inilitil  let- 
ters of  his  Alma  mater  might  properly  be  added  to  the  general  title. 

The  medical  knowledge  of  a  physician  is  but  very  partially  obtained  during 
his  college  course,  so  small  a  part  of  it  is  gained  during  the  years  of    his  pu- 
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pilage  that  it  may  triitlifuUy  be  said  that  he  has  only  loiiniod  how  to  com- 
mence Ills  scarcli  for  medical  knowledge.  TIic  foundation  stones  arc  laid, 
but  tlie  "  ehtvation  "  remains  for  after  life.  It  is  idle  to  talk  very  much  more 
upon  the  general  proposition  that  to  elevate  the  professional  standard  we 
must  depend  upon  the  medical  schools  of  the  country  alone,  to  do  the  work. 
We  are  among  the  very  hist  to  oppose  any  efforts  which  the  schools  may 
make,  or  pretend  to  make,  for  more  thorough  training ;  the  pretence,  even, 
may  be  productive  of  some  good,  however  destitute  of  reality  it  may  prove  ; 
but  we,  at  the  same  would  remind  the  medical;  public,  how  little  available 
knowledge  of  disease  is  really  gained  during  pupilage,  diverting  if  possible, 
attention  from  medical  schools  as  alone  the  common  source  of  all  our 
faults. 

Our  primary  and  professional  course  of  study  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  cannot  be  too  highly  ajipreciated  in  making  up  the  character  and  influenc- 
ing professional  standing  and  life.  But  if  our  .schools  required  as  i)relirainary, 
graduation  in  Literary  and  Scientific  schoffls,  and  then  extend  their  own 
terms  to  as  many  months  and  to  as  many  years  as  they  please,  they  could 
never  graduate  a  creditable  alumnus,  if  he  was  made  to  believe  that  his  edu- 
cation was  complete  and  that  his  alma  mater  had  actually  "  raised  his  I  stand- 
ard "  of  medical  education.  The  medical  men  of  our  country,  those  who  have 
taken  places  in  actual  service,  are  the  ones  who  can  raise  our  professional 
standard.  Our  colleges  can  do  something,  and  I  believe  have  done  much, 
very  much,  in  this  great  reform.  To  their  organization  and  successful  work- 
ing are  we  indebted  for  raiiid  progress  in  our  professional  knowledge,  but  it 
is  not  for  them  alone  to  raise  our  standards.  The  most  stupid  graduates  of 
our  colleges  have  often  gained  attainments  and  position,  so  as  to  far  outrival 
the  more  educated  and  thoroughly  qualified.  Three  or  four  years  only  com- 
mences our  education ;  its  standard  is  not  measured  by  it,  its  completion  is 
not  even  faithfully  foreshadowed  by  it.  Let  those  who  expect  so  much  in 
one  direction,  turn  their  attention  to  other  and  more  potential  causes  of  our 
low  standards.  The  idea  that  graduation  means  completi!  education,  and 
that  nothing  remains  but  to  use  their  already  acquired  knowledge  when 
urgent  necessity  requires,  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  our  professional 
status  is  so  low  ;  while  this  remains  it  will  always  be  lo^y. 

The  popular  demand  for  high  standard  of  medical  knowledge  is  not  sulH- 
ciently  obvious.  The  public  mind  is  either  not  capable  of  appreciating  it,  or 
has  never  been  educated  to  rigiitly  estimate  its  value,  still,  we  believe,  that 
tnally  physicians  are  estimated  by  the  public  at  about  what  they  arc  worth. 

Who  has  ever  written  or  said  a  word  about  elevating  medical  education 
but  has  commenced  and  ended  with  what  educational  institutions  do,  or  do 
not  do  ?  This  has  been  carried  so  far  that  physicians  regard  themselves  as 
exempt  from  the  necessity  of  personal  effort,  and  wonder  that  the  standard  of 
medical  education  is  so  low— think  it  very  strange  that  our  medical  colleges  do 
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not  raise  it  up.  It  is  right  tlial  the  profession  require  somcwli.it  of  the  medi- 
cal colleges;  it  is  equally  just  that  the  colleges  require  somewhat  also  of  the 
profession ;  "  a  poor  rule  that  don't  work  both  ways."  {  Wc  shall  always  have 
iu  our  profession  men  of  all  grades  of  attainments,  the  same  that  will  prevail 
in  other  professions  and  callings.  Wo  shall  continue  to  graduate  as  formerly, 
classes  of  students  of  varied  capacities  and  attainments,  some  will  continue 
to  add  to  their  acquirements  year  by  year,  during  life,  and  thus  in  time  will 
become  educated  physicians.  Some|will  graduate  and  grow  to  know  less  and  less 
if  possible,  and  some  will  stand  still ;  the  most  giganantic  failure  of  all  being  ob- 
.s  rved  in  those  who  have  graduated  with  credit,  but  with  the  impression  that 
medical  education  is  obtained  in  college,  and  are  not  made  to  understand  that 
twenty  years  or  more  of  constant  faithful  study,  is  indispensable  to  high 
standard  of  medical  knowledge. 
Moral.- — Every  doctor  must  raise  his  own  standard  of  education. 


Ovariotomy  by  Enucleation,  without  Clamp  Ligature  or  Cautery, 
and  without  Hemorrhage. 


AV'e  are  much  gratified  to  see  that  not  only  the  profession  in  our  own  coun- 
try, but  also  in  Europe,  are  following  our  suggestion  in  the  treatment  of  the 
pedicle  in  ovariotomy,  and  that  our  observations  as  to  the  feasibility  and 
safety  of  the  procedure  are  being  sustained  by  distinguished  ojicrators  abroad. 
Our  liret  case  has  been  published  about  three  years;  since  that  time  our  own 
obsevations,  and  the  experiments  of  ou r  friends  fully  confirm  our  first  im- 
pression, foundecT  upon  a  single  case.  A  proposition  so  new,  and  at  first 
thought,  so  hazardous,  could  not  be  rapidly  accepted.  Every  surgeon  who 
has  operated  fre(iuently,  has  seen  the  large  throbbing  arteries  at  the  base  of 
ovarian  pedicle,  and  they  can  scarcely  believe  that  tracing  up  the  vessels  with 
their;  loose  cellular  surroundings  they  will  so  soon  arrive  at  the  final  ter- 
mination, where  the  vessels  enter  the  cyst,  (if  at  all),  only  of  capillary  size. 
Richard  II.  Meade,  Esc^.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Bra(lf(jrd  Infirmary, 
England,  thus  speaks  upon  the  subject. — 

"  The  patient  being  under  tlie  iiillue.-ice  of  chlor.)form,  I  made  an  incision 
about  four  inches  long  in  tlie  lower  ])art  of  tlie  hnca  alba;  carefully  opened 
the  peritoneum  ;  and  evacuated  nearly  two  gallons  of  ascitic  fluid.  On  en- 
largmg  the  opening  in  the  peritoneum  to  the  same  e.\tent  as  the  external 
wound,  the  ovarian  lunior  at  once  came  into  view.  I  now  directedan  assistant 
to  compress  the  abdomiun.!  walls  with  his  hiuids,  on''  pl.-ieod  on  each  side,  so  as 
to  compress  the  edges  of  Ihe  wounil  backwards;  while  1  endeavored  with  my 
hands  to  draw  the  lumor  partially  through  the  opening.  In  doing  this,  the 
walls  of  several  of  the  small  cysts  of  which  the  tumor  was  principally  com- 
posed, (being  very  thin)  wme  ruptured  by  the  pressure  of  my  fingers;  and  a 
considernlde  quantity  of  thick  brown  lluid,  like  dark-colored  linseed  tea,  es- 
capeil.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  so  well  compressed  that  none  of  this 
ovarian  fluid  was  allowed  to  enter  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  tumor  was  now 
found  to  be  firmly  adherent  to  the  free  extremity  of  the  great  omentum;  these 
adhesions  were  curcfully  and  slowly  torn  through,  and  the   whole  mass   was 
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then  Casily  drawn  through  tlio  wound.  It  was  now  found  to  contain  a  good 
deal  of  heavy  solid  matter ;  and,  on  turning  it  over  to  examine  its  attachments 
the  pedicle,  which  was  small  and  thin,  to  my  dismay  and  annoyance  at  the 
time,  gave  way,  and  the  tumor  tore  itself  loose  from  its  connexions.  Fear- 
ing hemorrhage,  1  kept  hold  of  the  remains  of  tlie  pedicle,  but  very  little 
bleeding  followed  ;  and  I  coidd  find  no  vessel  requiring  ligature. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  tlic  large  quantity  of  ascitic  fluid  which  was 
met  with,  unless  there  were  some  secondary  dej)08its  of  cancerous  matter  on 
the  peritoneum ;  but  the  history  of  the  case  would  hardly  lead  to  that  sup- 
position. The  presence  of  a.  considerable  amount  of  serous  (effusion  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity  has,  however,  one  advantage  in  cases  of  ovaiicHomy;  it 
seems  to  render  the  nienibrane  less  liable  to  take  on  acute  inflammation,  its 
delicate  secreting  surface  having  undergone  some  change,  and  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  ovarian  disease  it  does  not  seem  to  be  resecreted. 

"  In  some  of  the  medical  journals  a  case  of  ovariotomy  has  been  reported 
(extracted  from  an  American  periodical),  in  which  Dr.  Julius  F.  lUiner  remov- 
ed a  very  large  ovarian  tumor  by  enucleation,  without  either  clamp,  ligature, 
or  cautery,  and  without  hemorrhage.  When  1  commeucod  the  above  opera- 
tion I  had  no  idea  of  imitating  his  proceeding,  but  when  the  tumor  (to  my 
horror  at  the  time)  euncleateditself,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  bleeding  from 
the  pedicle,  I  determined  to  follow  his  exami)le,  an:l  leave  the  torn  surface 
unsecured;  thinking  that  the  risk  from  hemorrhage  was  less  than  that  from 
inflammation  from  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
My  case  turned  out  successfully,  and  I  think  I  should  venture  to  rept.'at  the 
proceeding  m  some  special  cases ;  for  instance,  where  the  pedicle  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  vascular,  when  the  attempt  might  b(!  made  to  tear  the  tumor  gently 
from  its  connexions  (in  the  same  way  as  adhesions  are  generally  sejjarated) ; 
but  a  firm  hold  should  be  kej)t  of  the  pedicle,  so  that  it  mi^ht  easily  be  secured 
in  case  of  bleeding — British  Medical  Jourtuil. — Braithwaites  Retrospect,  for 
July,  1871. 
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Books  Review. 


Insanity  :  Its  Dependence  on  Pliysical  Disease.    By  Jons  P.  Gbat,  M.  D. 

This  is  a  paper  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
at  its  Annual  Meeting,  Februar3%  1871.  The  attlhor  first  considers  the  causes 
of  insanity,  and  shows  by  plainest  reasoning  and  by  abundant  facts,  that  in- 
sanity has  its  origin  in  a  large  majority  of  instances  at  least  in  functional  or 
organic  change  of  the  brain.  lie  says,  page  24,  "  The  true  and  only  method 
by  which  insanity  can  be  studied  is  that  followed  in  all  other  diseases.  The 
physical  lesions  arc  the  sidijccts  of  j)rimai'y  importance.  These  must  be 
studied  through  physiology  and  pathology.  The  mental  manifestations  are 
here  secondary  and  dependent.  "  Organs  and  tissues,"  says  Ur.  Gull,  "  have 
each  their  own  life,  and  correlative  with  it,  their  own  tendencies  to  disease, 
and  their  specific  power  and  mode  of  repair,"  and  "  the  purjiose  of  our  study 
is  to  trace  these  tendencies  to  their  source  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  their 
cflects  on  the  other." 

"  We  say  that  insanity  is  a  bodily  disorder;  that  it  is  a  disease  of  the  brain. 
This  does  not  imi)ly  that  there  is  something  to  be  thrown  off,  in  the  character 
of  some  morbid  entity.  It  siini)ly  means  that  certain  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  brain,  or  its  investing  membranes,  which  imply  a  departure  from 
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aAiealthy  physiological  action,  and  that  in  consequence  of    these  changes 
there  is  more  or  less  prolonged  disturbance  of  the  mind." 

The  paper  is  a  veiy  instructive  one,  and  will  do  much  towards  correcting 
popular  and  professional  error  upon  the  subject  of  the  causes  and  nature  of 
Insanity. 


Byford  on  the  Uterus.     A  treatise  on  Clironic  Inflammation  and 

Displacements  of  the  Un impregnated  Uterus.     Second   edition, 

enlarged  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

It  is  but  a  few  months  since  we  had  the  oi)portunity  to  notice  the  appearance 
of  the  fii'st  edition  of  this  work,  and  feel  gratified  that  the  merit  of  the  book 
should  have  been  so  well  appreciated  by  the  profession  as  to  have  a  second 
edition  so  soon  called  for.  There  is  no  occasion  for  our  going  into  any  de- 
tailed account  of  the  teachings  of  the  work  ;  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  for 
our  readers  when  we  announce  that  the  second  edition  has  made  its  appear- 
ance. The  chapters  are  upon  such  subjects  as  the  following,  viz : — "  Symphatic 
accompaniments  of  Uterine  diseases ;  Local  SjTuptoms;  Etiology;  Prognosis; 
Complications  of  Inflammation  of  Cervix  ;  Position  of  Inflammation  ;  Pro- 
gress and  Termination;  Diagnosis;  General  Treatment;  Local  Treatment; 
Nitrate  of  Silver  and  its  substitutes;  Treatment  of  submucous  Inflammation  ; 
Displacements,  their  Philosophy  and  Treatment. 

These  and  kindred  subjects  are  discussed  in  a  masterly  manner,  without  any 
show  of  superior  knowledge  or  pretension  as  a  discoverer.  Dr.  B3-ford  writes 
the  exact  present  state  of  medicid  knowledge  on  the  subjects  presented,  and 
does  this  so  clearly,  so  concisely,  so  truthfully  and  so  completely,  that  his  book 
on  the  uterus  will  always  meet  the  approval  of  the  profession,  and  be  every- 
where regarded  as  a  popular  standard  work. 


The  Physiological  action  and  Therajjentic  Use  of  Chloral      By  J. 
B.  AxDREWS,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Andrews  presents  in  this  pamphlet,  which  is  a  reprint  from  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Insanity,  the  results  of  his  experimental  investigations  of  the 
cflect  of  Chloral  upon  the  circulation  by  means  ot  the  sphymograph,  the  tra- 
cings of  which  are  illustrated.  From  these  experiments,  he  concludes,  in  re- 
gard to  the  physiological  action,  "  1st,  That  the  efl'ect  of  chloral  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  pulsations.  2d.  That  the  primary  action  is  to  increase  theforce 
of  the  heart's  action  and  arterial  tension.  .Sd.  That  in  large  doses,  within 
safe  limits,  the  pulsations  are  not  reduced  in  number  proportionately  to  the 
size  of  the  dose ;  but  the  effect  is  more  prolongeil.  That  the  secondary  effect 
is  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  heart's  action'and  the  arterial  tension." 


Amjnitatioii  of  Redundant  Scrotum  in  the  treatment  of  Varicocele. 
By  M.  H.  ilENRY,  M.  D. 
In  this  pamphlet,  a  new  instalment  for  the  operation  above  named  is  re- 
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commended  and  described  by  the  aulbor.  The  instrument,  called  Scrdla. 
Forceps,  may  prove  to  be  of  service  to  the  surgeon,  but  we  sliall  be  better 
prepared  to  api)reciate  it  after  trial. 

Modern  operation  for  Cataract.    By  IIasket  Derby,  M.  D. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  very  able  lecture  delivered  by  the  autlior  at  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School.  It  isclniraed  that  the  "  peripheric  linear  extraction"  as 
advocated  by  Von  Graefe,  is  the  most  successful,  both  to  the  surgeon  and 
patient. 


Bossange's  Catalogue  of  Anatomy. 

This  Catalogue  contains  a  complete  list  of  illustrative  preparations  of  a 
complete  course  of  internal  and  e.\teinal  pathology  of  and  descriptive  anatomy 
and  surgery. 

The  Student's  Chart  of  the  Sympathetic Kerve.  By  Ealph  M.Towns- 
END,  M.  D.,  Assistant  ])emoiistator  of  Anatomy  in  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College. 

This  is  a  convenient  hand  map,  giving  a  good  general  Idea  of  the  distribu- 
tion and  relations  of  the  different  branches  of  the  sympatlietic  nerve.  To 
distinguish  the  different  nerves,  tlie  author  has  colored  the  motar  nerves  blue, 
the  sympathetic  yellow,  and  the  sensory  red.  We  should  think  it  very  use- 
ful to  the  student. 


Twenty -Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Manaqers  of  the  State  Luna- 
tic Asylum. 

According  to  this  interesting  reports,  mucli  has  been  done  during  the  past 
year  to  advance  the  pathological  investigations  of  the  cause  of  insanity,  and 
Dr.  E.  IJ.  Hun  has  been  appointed  special  pathologist.  Tlie  plan  proposed  by 
Dr.  J.  P.  Gray,  upon  which  the  investigations  »re  conducted,  is  as  follows  : 

First.  The  examination  of  secretions  in  all  stages  of  the  disease. 

Second.  The  pulse  under  the  sphygmograph,  to  determine  its  force  and 
character,  and  whether  any,  and  if  so,  what  coincident  relations  its  various 
phases  may  bear  to  physical  states  and  psychological  manifestations. 

Tniiiu.  The  pulse  under  tlie  sphygmograph  to  show  the  influence  of  med- 
icine on  the  circulation. 

Fourth.  Examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  to  ascertain  the  relations 
of  morbid  changes  in  the  optic  nerve,  vessels,  etc.,  of  the  eye,  to  pathologic 
conditions  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

Fifth.  The  skin,  its  temperature,  color,  elasticity,  sensibility,  etc.,  in  the 
several  forms  and  stages  of  the  disease. 

Si.^TH.  Post-nwrtem  appearances,  generally  and  microscopically. 

Seventh.  Photographic  rejiresentation.s  of  morbid  conditions  and  speci- 
mens. 
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Health  Officers  Annwd  Report  of  the  City  of  Rochester.     By  Har- 
vey F!  Montgomery,  M.  D. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  report  of  the  Health  Physician.  "We  find  the  fol- 
lowing upon  summer  complaints,  which,  i\s  it  may  be  in'ercs'ing  to  our  read- 
eis,  we  make  the  quotations : — 

"  Milk  is  the  main  article  of  food  for  children  at  the  age  when  they  are 
"  cutting  their  teeth."  During  the  hot  months  our  mortality  is  greatly  increased 
and  this  increase  is  mainly  among  infants  between  one  and  live  years  of  age; 
these  deaths  are  the  result  of  diarrhea,  and  imperfect  digestion  or  nutrition. 
Children  in  tJie  cinintry,  where  the  milk  after  being  taken  from  the  cow,  is 
imniediatel}'  carried  to,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  till  used,  do  not  sutler  from 
"  sununer  complaints  ;"  hence  we  may  infer  with  Mr.  Owen,  Milk  Inspector 
of  Cincinnati,  that  putrid  milk  is  an  active  agent  in  producmg  these  diseases. 
I  wid  quote  from  Inspector  Owen's  report : — 

"  The  importance  of  removing  animal  heat  from  milk,  before  sending  it  to 
market,  cannot  well  be  over  estimated  in  our  city.  Thousands  of  children 
die  during  the  summer  months  of  diseases  of  the  digestive  org.ans,  by  un- 
wholesome nulk  alone.  There  is  another  C(mdition  of  milk  far  more  un- 
wholesome than  sour  milk.  It  is  called  tainted  milk,  and  is  proiluced  by 
trans|)orling  warm  milk  during  the  extremely  hot  weather  to  market,  in 
closely  covered  cans.  On  opening  the  cans,  a  sickly,  offensive  odor,  we  nught 
as  well  call  the  odor  of  putrid  meat,  animal  odor  arises.  The  milk  is  not 
sour;  it  has  a  slimy  alkaline  taste.  Putrefaction  has  ecmimenced  in  it.  It  is 
|)iUrid  and  pois(mons.  It  is  a  startling  fact,  not  generally  known,  but  never- 
tlieless  true,  that  milk  brought  to  this  city  for  sale  during  the  extreme  hot 
weather,  confined  in  close  cans,  and  exposed  to  the  noon-day  sun,  reeking  hot, 
with  the  animal  lieat  not  removed,  is  sometimes  sold  in  this  putrid  state,  and 
is  about  as  wholesome  for  food,  as  putrid  meat,  or  rotten  eggs.  Yet  it  is 
used  under  the  mistaken  notion  that,  because  it  is  not  sour,  it  is  not  unwhole- 
some. Little,  if  any,  of  the  milk  brought  to  this  city  is  properly  cooled ; 
most  of  it  is  not  cooled  at  all,  and  that  which  is  peddled  around  usually,  is 
not  tit  to  be  poured  down  the  throats  of  helpless  infants.  No  wonder  so 
many  die.  The  wonder  is,  that  so  many  live.  The  milk  ought  to  be  cooled 
unmediately, — thoroughly  cooled." 

We  find,  also,  the  following  suggestion  upon  the  Disinfection  of  Night 
Soil: — ■ 

"  One  of  the  great  evils  and  annoyances  of  the  city,  is  the  "  night-cart," 
which  fills  the  street  where  it  passes,  with  offensive  and  unwholesome  effluvia. 
This  may  be  obviated  to  a  certain  extent,  and  I  would  suggest  to  the  Board  of 
lleallli  to  require  the  scavengers  to  jjrocurethe  proper  material,  and  to  use  it 
before  removing  the  "  night-soil "  from  the  vaults.  About  two  lbs.  (or  one 
quart)  of  li((uid  sesqui-ch'loride  of  iron,  full  strength,  combined  with  10  per 
cent,  of  its  own  weight  of  crude  carbolic  acid,  will  disinfect  a  cubic  yard  of 
"  night-soil,"  according  to  experiments  made  by  order  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City. 

"  This  disinfectant  is  mixed  before  use,  with  ten  times  its  volume  of  water, 
and  then  about  one-half  of  this  solution  is  poured  upon  the  contents  of  the 
privy,  and  thoroughly  stirred  with  an  implement.  About  half  an  hour  after 
this  has  been  done,  they  begin  to  emi)ty  the  privy,  gradually  using  more  of 
the  disinfecting  material,  as  they  take  the  "soil"  oiit.  The  residue  is  then 
sprinkled  over  the  walls  of  the  vault  to  disinfect  them  thoroughly."  This 
fluid  prepared  for  use,  can  probably  be  furnished  to  the  scavengers  at  a  cost 
of  3u  cents  for  each  load  to  be  removed." 


The  Medical  World. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  medical  journal  which  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  New  York,  edited  by  Reuben  A.  Vance,  M.  D.,  and  published  by 
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Wm.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  31  Park  Row.    The  flrsl  number  was  issued  on  tlio  first 
of  July,  and  contained  many  well  written  and  well  selected  articles. 


The  fii-st  nuniboi'  of  2few  licviedies,  a  quarterly  retrospect  of  Tlu'rai)eutics, 
Pharmacy,  and  allied  subjects,  has  been  received.     It  is  edited  by  Horatio  C. 
Wood,  jr.,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  jnomisesto  be  valuable  to  the  profes- 
sion.   It  is  published  by  Wm.  C.  Wood  &  Co.,  New  York. 
:o: 

Homoeopathy  and  Regular  Medicine. 

Our  correspondent  upon  this  subject  submits  some  remarkable  incjuiries 
and  sratements.  If  any  of  our  readers  think  that  the  questions  require  an- 
swer, or  the  statements  correction,  affirmation  or  denial,  tliey  will  oblige  by 
sending  copy.  For  ourselves,  we  propose  to  submit  it  as  offered,  and  let  our 
readers  do  what  they  please  with  it. 

Death  of  0.  C.  Gibbs,  M.  D. 

Died  at  Frew.«bur;;,  N.  Y.,  July  38th,  1871,  O.  C.  Gibbs,  M.  D.,  aged  47 
years.  He  was  born  in  Windsor,  Ohio,  graduated  at  the  Cleveland  Medical 
College  in  1848,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pi-ofession  in  Wayne, 
Ohio,  soon  alter  which  he  moved  to  Perry,  in  the  same  State,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1850,  when  he  removed  to  Frewsburg,  at  which  place  he  was 
engaged  in  an  extensive  and  successful  practice  nearly  up  t(j  the  time  of  his 
death,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  his  neighboring  physicians  and  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lived,  to  a  very  high  degree. 

Dr.  Gibbs  was,  for  some  time,  associate  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
and  Surijical  Reporter,  and  arti(!les  from  his  pen  have  been  published  in  the 
Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  m  several  of  the  Medical  journals 
of  the  past  few  years. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  August  15th.  A.  WATERHOUSE,  M.  D. 

College  OP  Veterinaky  Surgeons.— The  Faculty  of  the  N.  Y.  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  have  Heaolced,  That  each  County  Jlodical  Society 
in  this  State,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  a  half  Free  Scholarship  in  this  In- 
stitution. Please  make  this  known  to  your  Society.  I  herewith  transmit  the 
Annual  Announcement  of  the  College,  and  am 

Respectfully  Youi's, 
To  Prof.  J.  F.  Mikeb,  John  Busted,  M.  D. 

Dean  Buffalo  Med.  Oolkfje.  rnsident  of  the  Faculty. 
:o: 

Books  and  Pamphlets  Received. 

A  Physicians  Counsels  to  Woman,  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  Walter  C. 
Taylor,"A.  M.,  M.  D.    Springfield :  W.  J.  Holland  &  Co.,  1871. 

School  Material.  J.  W.  Schermcrhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers  and  Manufactu- 
rers, New  York.  A  complete  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  latest  imi)rovcd 
material  demanded  by  the  schools. 

Comments  of  the  medical  press  on  the  alleged  malpractice  suit  of  Walsh 
vs.  Sayre.    New  York :  Shaw  &  Co.,  1871. 

The  Rejected  Address.  Man's  True  Relation  to  Nature ;  his  Origin  Char- 
acter and  destfny.  By  T.  P.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Editor  Ohio  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal.     Cleveland  :  Robinson  &  Co.,  1871. 

Miiuitcs  of  the  Twenty-Se<:ond  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Associati<m,  held  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  Mav  3d,  3d,  4tli,  5th,   1871. 

Reply  to  the  attack  of  Dr.  E.  S.  GaUlard,  by  D.  W.  Yandell,  M.  D.  Louis- 
ville: Morton  &  Co.,  1871. 

Artilicial  Induction  of  Labor  in  Uriemia.    By  Samuel  C.  Busey,  M.  D. 

On  Syphilitic  Epilc])sy.  By  Reuben  A.  Vance,  M.  D.  New  "i'ork  :  F.  W. 
Christern,  1871. 
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Original  Communications. 

ART.  I.  Rhinoplasty — Talicotian  Operaiiun.  Result  lUust rated. 
Chinical  Lecture  by  Peof.  J.  F.  Miner.  Keportecl  by  W.  AV. 
MiiTER,  member  of  the  Class  of  1870-'71. 

Gentlemen  : — 

I  have  a  Patient  upon  whom  I  propose  to  operafe  this  morning 
for  the  restoration  of  the  nose.  Operations  for  restoring  the  form 
of  the  nasal  organ  are  [called  \Rinoplastic.  Two  procednres  have 
been  employed,  viz  :  1st,  the  Talicotian  operation,  or  Italian,  from 
being  the  country  of  Talicotius,  which  consists  in  taking  the  in- 
tegument and  areolar  tissue  required  for  the  repair  of  the  lost  oi'gan 
from  the  arm,  and ;  2nd,  the  Indian,  which  consists  in  taking  the 
required  tissue  from  the  forehead.  The  operation  as  first  practised 
by  Talicotius,  chiefly^in  consequence  of  the  tedious  and  painful 
confinement  of  the  head  and  arm,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  results 
is  now  seldom  practiced ;  the  integument  required  is,  at  present,  gen  ■ 
erally  borrowed  from  the  adjacent  parts,  and  twisted  or  slid  into  posi- 
tion as  found  necessary,  no  one  plan  of  procedure  being  applicable 
in  all  cases. 

The  young  lady  before  you  has  lost  the  entire  lower  half  of  this 
organ,  leaving  the  nasal  cavity  exposed  and  unsightly.  Into  the 
nature  of  this  accident  we  do  not  propose  this  morning  to  inquire, 
for  reasons  sufficiently  obvious. 

After  three  years  treatment  for  the  disease  which  caused  this  un- 
sightly deformity,  it  is  believed  that  the  parts  and  system  generally 
have  80  far  recovered  as  to  make  operation  for  restoration  feasable. 
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The  reasons  for  making  an  operation  now  nearly  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  require  brief 
mention. 

When  sufficient  integument  is  taken  from  the  forehead  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  repair,  we  have  made  so  great  a  deformity  on 
the  forehead  of  the  young  lady  that  little  would  be  gained  towards 
restoring  the  natural  appearances  of  the  face.  To  take  the  tissue 
from  the  forehead  is  easier  of  execution,  more  certain  of  success, 
less  painful  from  unnatural  constraint  and  on  many  accounts  to 
be  chosen,  the  fatal  objection  to  my  mind,  being  the  deformity  it 
causes.  It  might  be  nearly  as  well  to  obtain  the  gutta  purcha  nose 
now  manufactured,  rather  than  attempt  to  make  a  nose  at  the 
sacriDce  of  the  forehead.  However,  if  I  was  obliged  to  choose,  I 
would  try  the  Indian  operation  rather  than  wear  the  artificial,  made 
of  rubber  or  papier  mache.  The  paring  of  the  parts,  the  right 
proportion,  size,  shape,  and  adaptation  of  the  flap,  require  some 
of  the  nicest  processes  of  surgery,  and  when  these  are  employed, 
you  are  by  no  means  certain  of  vex-y  satisfactory  results,  causes  not 
under  the  control  of  the  Surgeon  may  thwart  your  well  directed 
efforts;  partial  success  only  is  the  rule;  improvement  may  be 
considered  success,  increased  deformity,  failure. 

We  cannot  now  review  the  points  of  interest  in  detail,  bat  must 
show  you  the  operation,  and  describe  the  processes  as  we  proceed. 
We  first  pare  the  soft  parts  at  the  line  where  we  propose  to  attach 
our  material  of  repair,  taking  care  to  remove  the  hardened  edge  so 
as  to  leave  a  healthy  surface,  full  of  vessels  in  active  circulation, 
then  a  flap  is  dissected  from  the  back  of  the  arm  -3  1-2  inches  wide 
by  4  inches  long,  going  down  in  this  case  to  the  superficial  fascia 
of  the  arm.  This  flap  is  made  in  shape  to  acurately  conform  to  the 
required  location,  and  in  this,  much  careful  calculation  is  neces- 
sary. After  the  bleeding  has  ceased  the  arm  is  brought  up  to  the 
face  and  secured  by  adhesive  straps.  Talicotius  probably  did  not 
have  adhesive  plaster,  and  instead,  had  an  expensive  apparatus  not 
half  so  convenient  or  efficient.  The  flap  is  now  carefully  adjusted 
by  its  free  extremity  to  the  pared  edges  of  the  nose,  and  fastened 
by  silver  sutures,  making  calculation  that  the  flap  will  shrink  nearly 
one  half  in  its  size  before  the  union  becomes  complete.  It  was  for- 
merly deemed  necessary  to  raise  the  flap  from  the  arm  and  let  it 
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contract,  become  vascular,  &c.,  by  an  interval  of  ten  days  or  more, 
when  it  was  refreshened  and  adapted  to  the  new  situation .  This 
might  work  very  well,  but  we  prefer  to  adapt  it  immediately,  allow- 
ing for  the  necessary  contraction,  and  let  this  process  go  on  at  the 
same  time  that  adhesions  between  the  nose  and  flap  are  forming. 
This  dressing,  holding  arm  to  the  head,  and  flap  in  place,  we  design 
to  leave  as  you  now  observe  it,  for  from  nine  to  twelve  days,  ac- 
cording to  appearances,  when  we  must  trust  for  life  to  newly  form- 
ed vessels  at  the  point  of  attachment . 
Three  months  after  the  operation  I 
again  introduce  the  patient  that  you 
may  observe  and  admire  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  result.  "We  have  had  many 
discouragements,  and  the  case  has  re- 
quired and  received  constant  watch- 
ing at  the  hands  of  the  ever  faithful 
and  ever  attentive  Sister,  in  charge  of 
this  Ward,  and  as  the  result  of  this 
fidelity,  we  are  able  to  show  you  a 
restored  organ  so  perfect  in  all  re- 
spects as  not  to  attract  attention  as 
presenting  anything  unnatural.  It 
has  been  examined  by  many  Surgeons 
of  great  experience,  both  in  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  who 
pronounce  the  result,  in  all  respects,  unsurpassed.  This  experience 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  Talicotian  operation  is  very  difficult 
and  uncertain,  and  that,  though  successful  in  this  instance  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  yet  many  partial,  or  entire  failures,will  accompany 
every  such  case  of  success.  The  risks  of  non-union,  the  liability  to 
death  of  flap  after  separating  it  from  the  arm,  the  certainty  that  any 
change  or  pressure  upon  the  delicate  vessels  which  supply  the  part 
attached  will  interrupt  the  circulation,  or  destroy  the  vessels  alto- 
gether, constitute  sources  of  entire  failure  ;  while  miscalculation  in 
the  size,  shape,  and  adjustment  of  the  new  material,  is  liable  to 
cause  failure  in  obtaining  proper  contour  of  the  organ.  The  whole 
procedure  is  attended  by  difficulties  and  uncertainties ;  but  if  at- 
tended by  success  in  one  case,  the  achievement  will  amply  compen- 
sate for  several  failures. 


44  TREATING  CHROSIC  ALCOHOLISM. 

ART.  II.    A  Xew  Method  of  Treating  Chronic  Alcoholism  by  Ohio- 
ral  Hydrate  and  Bromide  of  Potassium,hy  F.  bradnack,  m.d. 

The  primary  object  of  tins  article  is  to  respectfully  call  the  atten- 

■  tion  of  the  i)rofession  to  what  the  writer  believes  to  be  an  original 

method  of  treating    chronic  alcoholism;  the  method  consisting 

in  the  use  of  a  combination  of  unusually  large  quantities  of  chloral 

hydrate  and  bromide  of  potassium. 

The  secondary  object  is  to  offer  a  leaf  from  my  experience  in  the 
administration  of  very  large  doses  of  chloral  hydrate,  as  a  small 
contribution  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  unsolved  problem  of 
the  dose  of  this  drug,  especially  as  the  last  number  of  this  journal 
contained  some  interesting  correspondence  upon  this  subject. 

I  think  that  both  these  objects  will  be  best  accomplished  by  the 
narration  (as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  lucidity)  of  the  following 
case,  which  is  but  one  of  several  I  could  cite : 

In  June  of  this  year,  Mr.  S.  G.,  aged  31  years,  a  victim  of  chronic 
alcoholism,  came  under  my  charge.  The  patient  at  the  time  of  my 
seeing  him,  had  for  five  days  been  drinking  so  continuously,  that 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  describe  hiui  as  being  saturated  with  alco- 
hol ;  it  fairly  exuded  from  every  pore.  According  to  his  account, 
he  had  during  these  five  days  eaten  but  very  little,  and  slept  less. 

Having,  on  the  day  on  Avhich  he  applied  to  me  been  unable  to 
obtain  as  much  whisky  as  he  thought  the  necessities  of  his  consti- 
tution called  for,  towards  evening  symptoms  of  great  nervous  irri- 
tation and  exhaustion,  began  to  manifest  themselves,  consisting 
principally  of  that  indiscribable  uneasiness,  and  malaise,  so  char- 
acteristic of  this  stage  of  chronic  alcoholism. 

On  his  retiring  to  bed  at  10  p  m.,  I  administered  to  him  thirty 
(30)  grains  of  chloral  hydrate.  Never  have  I  witnessed  a  result  so 
instantaneous  and  remarkable  as  followed  the  administration  of  this 
medicine,  having  been,  only  just  prior  to  swallowing  it,  in  a  state 
of  extreme  nervous  irritability.  No  sooner  was  the  medicine  in  the 
stomach  than  the  patient  dropped  immediately  asleep.  This  oc- 
curring with  such  unprecedented  suddenness,  alarmed  me,  (the 
using  the  drug  at  all  being  somewhat  of  an  experiment,)  and  I  en- 
deavored to  arouse  the  i^atient.  For  a  moment  I  succeeded  in  do- 
ing so,  and  my  questions  elicited  an  attempt  to  answer ;  and  at  this 
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point  it  became  interesting  to  observe  tliat,  tliough  the  questions 
were  doubtless,  understood,  the  muscles  engaged  in  phonation,  and 
perhaps  the  nerves  also,  were  almost  entirely  unable  to  respond  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Avill.  Words  were  so  partially  and  imperfectly 
enunciated  as  not  to  be  understood  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of 
about  one  minute  all  ability  to  exert  muscular  power  in  any  part  of 
the  body  ceased  entirely,  while  the  patient  lapsed  into  a  perfectly 
death-like  sleep;  so  death-like,  that,  with  the  exception  of  some 
color  in  the  face,  he  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  a  corpse. 

After  satisfying  myself,  however,  that  this  appearance  was  only  a 
simulation  of  death,  and  not  the  reality ;  for  the  heart  still  beat, 
though  very  slowly,  and  respiration  was  not  suspended,  though  it 
was  nearly  imperceptible,  I  left  him.  He  awoke  at  eight  o'clock  on 
the  following  morning,  describing  himself  as  feeling  very  well,  and 
very  much  refreshed. 

During  the  period  of  sleep,  the  nervous  system  seemed  in  an  un- 
usually expeditious  manner  to  have  recovered  its  tone,  almost  all 
the  bad  symptoms  of  tlie  previous  evening  having  disappeared. 
The  only  after-effect  of  the  medicine  appeared  to  be  a  slight  amount 
of  drowsiness,  which  lasted  for  an  hour  or  two.  These  results,  let 
it  be  remembered,  followed  tlie  administration  of  thirty  (30)  grains 
of  chloral  hydrate  only. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  effects  of  largely-increased  doses. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  I  was  again  called  to  the  same  patient, 
then  suffering  from  a  six  days'  debauch.  He  was  now  in  a  very 
much  worse  condition  than  on  the  previous  occasion.  Sleep  seem- 
ed impossible,  and  a  sudden  decrease  in  the  amount  of  alcohol,  (he 
having  been  unable  to  procure  the  expected  quantity,)  had  develop- 
ed the  prodromatic  stage  of  delirium  tremens.  To  remain  quiet 
was  impossible ;  and  he,  therefore,  walked  the  floor  continuously, 
hismind  being  the  scene  of  various  delusions.  At  this  stage  I  urged 
him  to  go  to  bed,  which  he  agreed  to  do  on  the  condition  of  being 
allowed  some  liquor.  It  being  impossible  to  induce  him  to  lie  down 
while  refusing  this  request,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  comply  with  it. 
After  giving  him  the  whisky,  I  prevailed  on  him  to  take  a  "  dose 
of  medicine,"  which  dose  consisted  of  ninety  [90]  grains  of  chloral 
hydrate.  Under  the  influence  of  this,  he  slept  quietly  until  about 
3  A.M.,  when  I  administered  about  20  grains  more;  after  which  he 
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slept  until  morning.  He  arose  considerably  refreshed,  and  would, 
I  think,  have  made  a  good  recovery  without  farther  medication, 
but  for  the  fact  that,  during  the  day  he  drank,  surreptitiously,  a 
[arge  amount  of  whisky,  so  that  by  3  P.  M.  he  was  quite  intoxicated, 
and  by  9  P.M. ,  reaction  having  come  on,  in  a  state  of  nervous  irri- 
tability so  extreme  as  to  verge  upon  mania,  his  mind  being  the  con- 
stant prey  of  delusions.  Eefusiug  savagely  to  go  to  bed  without 
whisky,  I,  after  useless  endeavors  to  overcome  his  determination, 
allowed  him  as  before,  about  two  ounces.  This  temporarily  tran- 
quilized  him,  and  under  its  influence  he  consented  to  go  to  bed,  but 
he  declared  himself  as  utterly  unable  to  go  to  sleep.  I  thereupon 
concluded  to  try  an  experiment  to  see  whether  or  no  several  hours 
of  sleep  could  not  be  obtained,  it  being  evident  from  a  variety  of 
symptoms,  together  with  his  actions  that  mania  would  probably 
result  if  sleep  was  not  speedily  procured. 

Now,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  from  its  fully-proved  sedative 
action  on  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  allied  to  its  demonstrated  abil- 
ity to  lessen  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  brain,  as  proved  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Prof.  W.  H.  Hammond,  the  bromide  of  potassium, 
combined  with  chloral  hydrate,  the  hypnotic  and  anodyne  powers 
of  which  I  had  previously  proved  to  my  satisfaction,  might  con- 
stitute a  remedy  more  potent  for  good  than  would  be  either  of  the 
drugs  administered  alone.  Acting  on  this  idea,  I  prepared  and 
administered  them  in  combination,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
formula : 

Ijt.  Chloral  Hydrat.         -        -        -        -        -        -      5  ij. 

Potassii  bromid,  .  -  .  .  gr.  lxxx. 

Syrupi  Simp.  -  -  -  -  -        I  j- 

Aquae  -  -  -  -  -        -         f  |  ij  ss. 

M. 

Ft-  haust. 

These  enormous  doses,  120  grains  of  chloral  hydrate,  and  80 
grains  of  bromide  of  potassium,  I  administered  to  my  patient, 
merely  dividing  the  mixture  into  two  parts,  and  diluting  eacli  with 
a  little  water,  both  doses  being  taken  within  five  minutes.  The 
efifects  of  this  prescription  were  very  gratifying  The  patient  slept 
a  most  tranquil  and  unbroken  sleep  until  eleven  o'clock  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when  he  awoke.    During  the  day  he  was  very  drowsy, 
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and  manifested  a  certain  amount  of  hebetude  of  mind ;  but  his  ap- 
petite returned,  the  bowels  moved  freely,  the  pulse  was  70,  and  the 
skin  moist,  while  both  the  drowsiness  and  hebetude  of  mind  gradu- 
ally disappeared.  I  gave  no  medicine  the  succeeding  night,  during 
the  latter  part  of  which  he  slept  tranquilly,  and,  on  the  following 
day  declared  himself  well  enough  to  proceed  on  a  business  journey, 
upon  which  he  started,  reaching  his  destination  after  four  days  in 
good  health. 

The  details  of  the  above  case  go  far,  it  appears  to  me,  to  prove 
presumptively  two  points  :  1st,  that  in  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism, 
enormous  doses  of  chloral  hydrate  are  not  only  tolerated,  but  are 
productive  of  great  good ;  and,  2nd,  that  a  combination  of  bromide 
ol  potassium  with  chloral  hydrate  furnishes  a  simultaneous  seda- 
tive and  hypnotic  so  excellent  as  to  seem  to  indicate  its  use  in  dis- 
eases of  this  nature. 

That  I  have  hit  upon  the  exact  proportions  most  suitable  to  this 
combination,  it  is  of  course,  impossible  to  say;  but  further  experi- 
ments Avill  readily  decide  this  question.  For  the  present,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  have  pointed  out  the  good  eifects  of  the  combination  > 
while  it  may  not  perhaps,  be  indulging  an  unreasonable  expectation 
to  hope  that  the  combination  suggested  in  this  article  may  perhaps 
be  found  to  be  as  useful  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  chronic  alco- 
bolisra,  as  it  is  probable  the  recent  suggestion  of  a  combination  of 
bromide  of  potassium  and  cannabis  indica  promises  to  be  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  cases  of  insanity.    At  any  rate  it  will  do  no 

barm  to  subject  the  hypothesis  to  the  decisive  test  of  experiment. 

:o: 

ART.  III.— Hospital  Kotcs,  by  G.  C.  F.  Gay,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Buffalo  General  Hospital. 

Eefraciure  of  right  tihea  and  fibula  at  their  lower  third. 

Thomas  Gates,  of  Michigan,  aged  35  years,  fractured  his  tibia 
and  fibula  on  June  2ud,  1870.  He  entered  Hospital  May  20th, 
1871.  There  is  firm  ossific  union,  the  upper  fragment  overlaps  the 
lower  and  forms  an  ugly  prominence  as  well  as  depression.  The 
limb  is  bent  considerably  from  a  straight  line,  is  two  and  one-half 
inches  shortened,  the  ankle  joint  is  anchylosed,  the  tendo  Achillis  is 
contracted,  and  he  has  not  been  able  to  walk  at  all,  or  step  with  the 
limb.     He  manages  to  get  about  upon  crutches. 
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Chloroform  was  given  the  patient  on  May  27th,  1871,  when  1 
succeeded  in  refracturing  the  leg,  breaking  up  completely  the  union 
at  the  original  point  of  fracture,  bending  theleg  in  any  direction, 
and  then  dividing  subcutaueously  the  tendo-achilis.  The  patient 
was  now  put  to  bed  and  extention,  and  counter-extention  used. 
Extension  was  applied  from  a  shoe  constructed  with  a  wooden  sole. 
The  leather  portion  of  the  shoe  extended  up,  and  was  laced  around 
the  ancle.  On  July  31st,  I  have  noted,  that  "  tiie  limb  is  greatly 
improved."  The  condition  of  the  limb  August  14th  is  such  as  to 
justifiy  this  operation  for  refracture.  The  leg  is  no  longer,*  the 
muscles  were  so  rigid  that  exteutiou  accomplished  nothing; 
but  the  leg  is  now  straight,  with  the  deformity  much  diminished, 
and  the  patient  is  able  to  do  some  walking  about  the  wards  with- 
out the  aid  of  crutch  or  cane. 

The  refracture  of  a  bone  is  an  expedient  of  doubtful  propriety, 
and  I  believe  the  Surgeon  would  scarcely  be  justified  in  resorting 
to  it  unless  there  was  great  deformity,  and  almost  entire  inability 
to  use  the  limb,  and  a  desire  expressed  also  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
that  refracture  should  be  resorted  to;  and  then  I  think  the  Sur- 
geon would  not  be  justified  if  his  object  was  only  to  lengthen  the 
limb,  since  he  would  surely  be  doomed  to  disappointment,  inasmuch 
as  the  muscles,  after  fracture  of  considerable  duration,  appear  to 
have  become  shortened  as  well  as  rigid,  and  no  amount  of  power 
applied  will  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  contraction  and  rigidity 
of  them.  But,  if  the  intention  is  to  more  accurately  adapt  the 
fractured  extremities  and  to  relieve  deformity,  when  also  there 
might  be  reasonable  expectations  that  the  limb  could  be  extended, 
then,  the  Surgeon,  I  believe,  is  justifiable  in  resorting  to  this  doubt- 
ful expedient,  and  of  subjecting  his  patient  to  the  painful  ordeal. 
Necrosis  of  the  Cranial  Bones  Trephining— Recovery. — Mr.B.  Ger- 
man, aged  41  years,  of  good  physique,  no  constitutional  vice,  has 
never  had  syphilis.  Two  years  since  patient  received  direct  blow 
upon  the  head,  since  which  there  has  been  pain,  swelling,  and  more 
or  less  discharge  of  pus.  Tiie  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  largely  dilated, 
and  he  thinks  he  has  had  slight  convulsions.  On  exploration  of 
the  wound  with  the  finger  I  find  the  bone  rougliened,  necrosed,  and 
a  portion  exfoliated  atthe  posterior  superior  angles  of  the  parietal 

*  September  18.    Patient  saye  We  leg  ie  lengthened  one  indi. 
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bones.  On  May  22nd,  1871,  the  patient  was  given  chloroform, 'the 
flap  dissected  up  and  the  bones  found  necrosed  over  a  space  mea- 
suring two  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter.  All  the  diseased  portion 
of  bone  was  removed,  leaving  an  open  space  exposing  the  meninges 
of  the  brain  two  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter.  In  removing  the 
greater  portion  of  the  bone  the  gnawing  forceps  were  made  use  of. 
The  flap  was  replaced  and  secured  by  sutures.  This  patient,  with 
several  others  in  the  Hospital,  was  attacked  with  erysipelas,  from 
which  he  recovered,  as  well  as  from  the  disease  for  which  the  opera- 
tion was  performed,  leaving  Hospital  about  June  lOtli,  with  wound 
closed,  and  with  no  more  supuration.  There  have  been  no  convul- 
sions since  the  operation,  and  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  have  resumed 
their  normal  size. 

Trachiolomy — Ciiikl,  two  and  a-half  years  of  age,  had  membrane- 
ous croup,  was  sick  three  days,  respiration  very  difficult,  and  at 
times  performed  mechanically;  face  livid,  pulse  feeble  and  rapid. 
The  child  was  certain  to  die  unless  Trachiotomy  could  relieve,  and 
this  was  the  only  remaining  hope  that  could  be  held  up  as  in  any 
way  adequate  to  saving  the  life  of  the  little  suflerer,  and  this  was 
advised.  Assisted  by  Drs.  Harrington  and  Parker,  I  performed  the 
operation,  which  gave  almost  instantaneous  relief  to  the  patient. 
Thei'e  was  escape,  on  introducing  the  tube,  of  considerable  false 
membrane,  respiration  became  normal,  the  face  returned  to  its 
usual  color,  the  pulse  was  diminished  in  frequency,  and  the 
child  able  to  sit  and  stand  up ;  and  for  a  time  the  case  looked  pro- 
mising lor  ultimate  recovery.  The  trachial  tube  would  fill  up  with 
thick  tenacious  mucus  so  firmly  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  tube 
as  to  necessitate  cleaning  every  half  hour. 

The  child  lived  thirty-six  hours  after  the  operation,  during  all 
the  time  relieved  from  the  distress  attendant  upon  the  disease  prior 
to  operation.  Post  mortem  examination  showed  the  trachial  tube 
above  the  insertion  of  the  tube  most  completely  corked  up  with 
lalse  membrane,  old  and  recent. 

The  final  termination  of  this  case  furnishes  no  argument  against 
the  propriety  of  making  the  operation ;  but  on  the  contrary,  fur- 
nishes an  argument  in  favor  of  the  operation.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
duty  and  province  of  the  Surgeon  and  Physician  to  relieve  suffer- 
ing, if  he  cannot  cure  disease.    The  pain  inflicted  by  an  operation. 
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if  the  patient  be  well  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  is  nil, 
while  the  comfort  of  relief  to  both  patient,  and  parents,  and  friends, 
aflforded  by  the  prolongation  of  a  human  life,  and  the  subsequent 
exemption  from  suffering  would  seem  to  be  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  why  the  operation  should  be  made  in  all  cases. 

:o: 


Correspondence. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

In  my  last  letter  I  referred  to  the  disgrace  brought  upon  the  pro- 
fession by  the  low  standard  of  medical  education.  To-day  I  would 
charge  the  responsibility  of  the  existence  and  flourishing  condition 
of  the  multitudinous  forms  of  quackery  upon  our  national  system 
of  medical  education.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  has  long  been  the 
habit  of  members  of  our  profession,  whose  positions  entitle  their 
opinions  to  great  weight,  upon  being  asked :  Why  is  it  that  so 
many  irregular  practitioners  of  medicine  meet  with  great  pecuniary 
success  ?  and,  why  are  so  many  different  patent  medicines  yearly 
sold  at  an  enormous  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  and  consumed  at 
an  equal  disadvantage  to  the  consumer?  To  answer  that  the  fools 
are  not  all  dead  yet.  Can  the  profession  thus  lightly  wash  its 
hands  of  this  matter  ?  Is  not  the  standard  of  the  professed  attain- 
ment at  fault? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  from  a  profusion  of  private  corporations,  en- 
dowed  with  the  authority  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medi- 
cine, whose  controlling  parties  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
number  of  degrees  thus  conferred;  there  results  a  profession  which 
actual  experience  lias  proven  to  be  little  better  than  the  quacks. 
Not  that  professional  ability  is  of  less  value,  but  that  professional 
responsibilities  are  often  entrusted  to  meu  who  are  neither  capa- 
ble by  virtue  of  literary  cultivation,  professional  attainment,  or 
moral  worth,  to  do  anything  which  can  increase  the  respectability 
of  the  profession.  Upon  our  system  of  medical  education  rests  the 
responsibility  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  no  longer  en- 
titles its  holder  to  the  respect  due  to  a  gentleman  of  professional 
culture,  and  high  moral  character ;  but  only  entitles  him  to  the 
legal  right  to  practice  medicine. 
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At  the  same  door  lies  the  responsibility  that  throughout  our 
whole  country  there  is  scarcely  an  organization  of  medical  men 
whose  real  object  is  the  promotion  of  true  science,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  healing  art;  but  of  organizations  for  defence,  for  aggression, 
and  for  mutual  admiration,  there  are  multitudes.  Is  it  because  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  Physician  are  unimportant  that  the 
guarantees  for  protecting  the  profession  from  those  who  are  at- 
tracted to  its  ranks  from  cupidity,  are  almost  entirely  disregarded? 
To  none  of  the  honorable  profession,  and  to  few  of  the  lucrative 
trades  are  there  such  sluice-ways;  and  yet,  no  man  in  the  com' 
munity,  neither  the  man  of  letters,  the  lawyer,  nor  the  divine,  has 
such  opportunities  for  usefulness,  and  wields  such  influence  as  the 
Physician,  provided  he  is  fitted  by  nature  and  cultivation  for  hia 
vocation.  To  prove  that  the  pitiful  condition  of  the  profession  in 
this  country  is  owing  to  our  national  system  of  medical  education, 
we  have  only  to  turn  our  attention  to  those  countries  in  which  one 
must  show  himself  to  have  professional  ability  of  "what  would  be 
with  us  a  marvelously  high  standanl"  before  he  is  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  treatment  of  disease,  or  the  custody  of 
health.  For  example,  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  in  Ger- 
many represents  fourteen  years  continuous  application,  under 
teachers  wlio  are  specially  trained  for  their  work.  With  us,  it  re- 
presents nothing  but  that  the  holder  has  parted  with  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  to  some  one  of  our  numerous  medical  schools,  and 
the  result  is  what  any  one  might  expect.  At  home  they  enjoy  the 
universal  respect  and  confidence  of  their  constituents,  and  are  every- 
where known  to  lead  the  world ;  while  we  are  working  hard  to 
keep  even  with  quacks  and  patent  medicines  in  the  confidence  of 
our  people,  and  abroad,  our  degrees,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are  not 
even  recognized. 

For  years  the  cry  has  come  up  from  our  Medical  Associations, 
deprecating  the  low  standard  of  medical  education.  Yon  can 
scarcely  look  through  a  Medical  journal,  but  you  find  the  subject 
dwelt  upon,  either  in  editorial  or  correspondence.  It  is  to  Medical 
journalists  and  Medical  Associations,  a  subject  which  can  be  dis- 
cussed and  resolved  upon,  when  nothing  else  can  be  thought  of, 
and  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  reformation  lately  taken  place 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  University,  not  one  thing 
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has  been  done,  either  by  medical  association  or  medical  school,  to 
bring  about  the  desired  reform. 

Our  National  and  State  Medical  Associations  meet,  resolve,  and 
re-resolve  from  year  to  year ;  but  the  cancer  still  eats  away  the  re- 
spectability, integrity,  and  honor  of  the  profession.  It  is  most 
humiliating,  to  think  that  our  profession  is  so  markedly  behind 
our  country  and  the  age. 

Kecognizing  the  importance  of  reforming  this  evil,  to  what  body 
shall  we  look  for  assistance  ?  In  the  County  Medical  Societies  la 
the  power  to  work  this  reformation.  This  organization  is  the  only 
one  created  by  law  for  the  purpose  of  "  promoting  true  science,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  healing  art."  The  County  Medical  Society  is 
the  only  guardian  of  the  profession  from  ignorance  and  cupidity- 
The  laws  of  our  country  regulating  the  practice  of  Physic  and  Sur- 
gery, although  very  lax  when  compared  with  those  of  England  and 
the  countries  of  Continental  Euro^De,  define  with  exactness  the  re- 
quirements for  a  legally  practicing  physician.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
County  Medical  Societies  to  see  that  these  laws  are  enforced,  and 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  same  Societies  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
other  laws,  when  experience  has  proven  thattho.?e  we  now  have  are 
insufficient.  What  account  these  Societies  can  give  of  their  stew- 
ardship, is  too  well  known.     They  liave  slept  while  standing  guard. 

The  law  recognizes  three  epochs  in  the  preparatory  life  of  the 
physician  ;  two  of  these,  the  first  and  the  last,  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  County  Medical  Societies.  First,  they  must  pass  judgment 
upon  the  literary  attainments  and  moral  character  of  the  young 
man  who  desires  to  become  a  student  of  medicine  before  he  can 
enter  upon  such  study.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  upon  the 
profession  if  proper  advantage  had  been  taken  of  this  opportunity 
for  raising  the  standard  of  medical  education  can  hardly  be  ovei" 
estimated.  Again,  the  County  Society  is  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  the  person  holding  a  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine,  and 
who  wishes  to  connect  himself  with  such  Society,  and  thus  become 
a  legally  practicing  physician,  is  "  of  temperate  habits,  good  moral 
character,  and  legally  authorized  to  practice."  What  a  spectacle 
we  present  when  we  entirely  ignore  these  opportunities  for  raising 
both  the  standard  of  professional  attainment,  and  professional 
honor,  and  then  cross  the  continent  to  attend  a  National  Medical 
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Association,  and  there  resolve  tliat  "  we  deplore  the  low  standard  of 
medical  education." 

Eeason  points,  and  experience  proves,  that  assistance  in  this 
work  can  neither  come  from  medical  schools  or  medical  associa- 
tions, controlled  by  the  faculties  of  such  schools.  Evolution  has 
not  yet  carried  human  nature  to  that  point  of  perfection  justifying 
the  expectation  of  man's  doing  without  pressure,  that  which  he 
sees  is  against  his  interests. 

Unfortunate  it  has  been  for  the  medical  profession,  and  unfortu- 
nate it  will  be  for  our  national  system  of  medical  education,  that 
the  good  of  the  one  is  not  the  good  of  the  other. 

H.  E.  Hopkins. 

Buffalo,  September,  1871. 

Homoeopathy  and  Regular  Medicine. 

EociiESTER,  N.  Y.,  September,  1871. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
My  Dear  Sir, — 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, I  noticed  an  article,  entitled  "  Homoeopathy  and  Eegular  Me- 
dicine." This  production  bears  the  signature  of  a  young  member 
of  your  County  Society.  Upon  the  closing  page  of  the  Journal,  is 
an  editorial  note,  calling  attention  to  this  article,  and  offering  to 
any  of  your  readers  an  opportunity  for  replying  to,  or  correcting  its 
statements  if  they  deem  it  necessary.  I  trust  that  they  all  feel  as 
I  do  in  regard  to  it.  My  sentiments  are  expressed  very  fully  in 
Hosea  1th  chap.  8fh  verse,  "  Ephraira  is  a  cake  not  turned";  and 
again  in  Hosea,  ith  chap.  17th  verse,  "Ephraim  is  joined  to  his 
idols  ;    let  him  alo7ie." 

Accompanying  please  find  a  copy  of  our  revised  by-laws,  &e.,  of 
Monroe  County  Medical  Society,  just  issued. 
I  am,  with  esteem, 

very  sincerely,  yours, 

E.  V.  Stoddard. 


M  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Miscellaneous. 


The  Diagnostic  and  Prognostic  Value  of  Heart-Sounds. 

BT  AUSTIX  FLINT,  M.  D. 

It  is  difficult,  without  the  lessons  of  clinical  experience,  to  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  intensity  and  quality  of  heart  murmurs 
are  not  of  much  account  in  judging  of  the  importance  of  valvular 
lesions.  A  murmur  very  loud,  notably  rough  or  musical,  it  would 
seem,  should  denote  graver  lesions  than  one  which  is  feeble,  soft, 
and  blowing.  Experience,  however,  shows  that  it  is  not  so.  A 
striking  illustration  of  this  fact  came  under  my  observation  some 
time  since.  A  gentleman  from  Cuba  consulted  me  for  disease  of 
the  heart.  He  had  a  musical  murmur  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
with  the  ear  removed  some  inches  from  the  chest.  Tiie  sound  had 
attracted  his  attention,  and  this  first  led  him  to  see  a  physician. 
He  was  told  that  he  had  disease  of  the  heart,  of  which  he  had  pre- 
viously had  no  suspicion,  having  no  ailments  referable  to  that  or- 
gan, and,  indeed,  considering  himself  perfectly  well.  He  became 
at  once  a  medical  curiosity,  and  he  had  been  examined  by  many 
physicians.  The  case  exemplified  the  fact  that  the  diagnosis  of  a 
cardiac  lesion  is  sometimes  a  misfortune.  The  man  had  no  peace 
of  mind  after  the  discovery  of  the  murmur.  He  relinquished  his 
business,  and  came  to  this  country  for  medical  opinions.  The  lesion, 
as  regards  present  importance,  was  innocuous;  and  had  he  remain- 
ed ignorant  of  its  existence,  he  would  not  only  hafe  been  contented 
and  comfortable,  but  his  condition  would  probably  have  been  more 
favorable  for  the  preservation  of  health. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  with  reference  to  prog- 
nosis, it  is  important  to  go  further  in  diagnosis  than  to  determine, 
from  the  presence  of  murmur,  the  existence  of  an  organic  disease 
of  the  heart.  If  we  except  the  accident  of  embolism,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  saying  that,  as  a  rule,  in  cases  of  valvular  lesions  giving 
rise  to  murmurs,  whatever  be  their  number,  intensity,  and  quality, 
there  is  no  danger,  either  immediate  or  near  at  hand,  so  long  as  the 
heart  is  not  enlarged  ;  for  clinical  observation  shows  that,  in  gen- 
eral, valvular  lesions  cause  enlargement  of  the  heart  before  leading 
to  more  remote  effects,  which  involve  distress  and  jeopardize  life. 
Moreover,  clinical  observation  shows  that  in  most  cases,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart  is  produced  by  valvular  lesions  slowly,  the  ul- 
terior effects  being,  of  course,  proportionately  distant.  I  would  re- 
mark, in  this  connection,  that  in  order  to  judge  of  the  import  of 
organic  murmurs  aside  from  enlargement  of  the  heart,  the  heart- 
sounds  claim  more  attention  from  stethoscopists  than  is  usually 
given  to  them.  It  is  certain  that  the  aortic  and  the  pulmonary- 
artery  second  sound  can  generally  be  interrogated  separately  by 
auscultation;  and  I  believe  this  statement  may  also  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  mitral  and  the  tricuspid  valvular  element  of  the  first 
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"Bonnd.  The  absence  of  any  abnormal  modifications  of  these  several 
components  of  tlie  two  sounds  ol  the  heart  is  an  important  point  in 
judging  of  the  innocnousness  of  valvular  lesions,  the  existence  of 
which  is  revealed  by  the  presence  of  murmur. 

The  difference  in  the  tolerance  of  chronic  affections  of  the  heart 
is  to  bo  considered  with  reference  to  the  prognosis.  What  is  true 
of  most  chronic  diseases — namely,  that  the  same  lesions  are  tolerat- 
ed very  differently  in  different  cases,  is  especially  exemplified  by  the 
structural  affections  of  the  heart.  It  is  truly  astonishmg  how  well 
borne,  in  some  cases,  are  cardiac  lesions  of  unusual  magnitude.  A 
case  which  recently  came  under  myobservation  afforded  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  fact.  Tiie  patient,  a  man  of  middle  age,  was 
suffering  greatly  from  dyspnoea  in  paroxysms,  together  with  loss  of 
appetite  and  general  prostration,  and  the  case  ended  fatally  within 
a  few  weeks  after  the  occurrence  of  the  symptoms  just  named.  I 
saw  the  patient  a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  found  the  heart 
enormously  enlarged.  The  apex-beat  was  in  the  eighth  intercostal 
space  several  inches  without  the  linea  mammalis ;  and  the  dullness 
on  percussion  over  the  prsecordia  was  proportionately  increased 
both  in  aera  and  degree.  Here  was  truly  a  cor  hovinum.  There 
were  present  murmurs,  indicating  both  aortic  and  mitral  lesions. 
There  had  occurred  an  attack  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  fifteen 
years  ago.  Now,  prior  to  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  this  patient 
had  seemed  to  be  in  excellent  health,  and  lie  declared  that  he  was 
so.  He  was  a  man  of  very  active  habits,  engaged  in  business  (that 
of  a  wool  merchant  in  the  country)  which  required  much  travelling. 
He  had  had  on  one  occasion  an  attack  of  hemiplegia  of  very  brief 
duration,  Avhich  was  probably  attributable  to  embolism.  AVith  this 
exception  he  had  not  for  many  years  been  a  patient,  considering 
himself  a  healthy  man.  He  was  a  man  of  temperate  habits,  but  a 
good  liver  as  regards  diet,  eating  very  heartily,  and  digesting  his 
abundant  mea's  without  difficulty ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  for  several 
years  there  must  have  been  very  great  enlargement  of  the  heart, 
resulting  from  the  valvular  lesions.  For  some  time  before  the  oc- 
currence of  grave  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart,  he  had  done  an 
unusual  amount  of  mental  and  physical  work,  accompanied  with 
much  excitement;  nervous  sestlienia  and  impaired  appetite  ensued, 
and  under  these  circumstances  he  began  to  suffer  from  dyspnoea. 
He  was  compelled  to  keep  his  bed ;  he  became  despondent ;  the  ex- 
istence of  disease  of  tlie  heart  was  forced  upon  his  attention,  and 
he  failed  rapidly.  The  history  of  this  case  represents  what  I  have 
been  repeatedly  led  to  observe  in  other  cases — to  wit,  the  tolerance 
ot  disease  of  the  heart,  while  it  was  advancing  more  or  less  slowly, 
until  it  had  attained  to  a  great  amount,  the  person  affected,  in  the 
meantime,  not  considering  himself  an  invalid,  taking  no  remedies, 
living  freely,  and  engaged  in  pursuits  involving  activity  of  mind, 
or  of  body,  or  of  both.  The  case  alse  represents  a  fact  which  I  have 
repeatedly  observed — namely,  that  from  the  time  when  persons  with 
disease  of  the  heart  become  patients,  that  is,  when  they  become  im- 
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pressed  with  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  disease,  and  are 
obliged  to  give  up  their  usual  pursuits  and  habits,  they  are  apt  to 
fail  rapidly.  It  is  a,  facilis  descensus  from  that  time.  The  latter 
fact,  as  well  as  the  remarkable  tolerance  of  the  disease  under  the 
circumstances  stated,  teaches  an  instructive  practical  lesson. 

In  speaking  now  of  the  tolerance  of  cardiac  lesions,  I  do  not,  of 
course,  have  any  reference  to  those  which  have  already  been  referr- 
ed to  as  innocuous.  I  refer  to  lesions  which  are  more  or  less  seri- 
ous— that  is,  involving  either  obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  orifices  of  the  heart,  or  regurgitation,  or  both  of 
these  immediate  effects  combined,  together  with  enlargement  by 
hypertrophy  or  dilatation  separately  or  in  combination. 

All  clinical  observers  who  have  seen  much  of  diseases  of  the  heart 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  inconvenience  and 
suffering  attendant  on  lesions  the  same  in  character  and  extent, 
differ  widely  in  different  cases. 

What  are  the  circumstances  on  which  this  variation  as  regards 
tolerance  depends  ?    The  question  not  only  has  a  bearing  on  the 

froguosis,  but  it  is  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  management, 
will  devote  to  it  a  few  remarks. 

In  general  terms,  chronic  diseases  of  the  heart,  as  of  other  organs, 
are  tolerated  in  proportion  as  the  functions  of  the  body,  exclusive 
of  the  part  diseased,  are  healthfully  performed.  The  internal  con- 
ditions of  general  health  and  constitutional  strength  relate  especi- 
ally to  the  series  of  functions  which  begin  witli  ingestion  and  end 
with  nutrition.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  toleration  is  best 
and  longest  when,  first  of  all,  the  ingesta  are  ample ;  second,  when 
digestion  is  active;  third,  when,  owing  to  adequate  assimilation, 
the  constituents  of  the  blood  are  in  normal  proportion ;  fourth, 
when  the  nutritive  supplies  in  the  blood  are  well  appropriated ; 
and  lastly,  when  the  secretory  and  excretory  organs  do  their  pro- 
per work.  Now,  a  healthful  performance  of  these  functions  is  not 
incompatible  with  considerable  damage  to  the  central  organ  of  the 
circulation ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  maintain  those 
functions  at  or  near  to  the  state  of  health,  the  toleration  of  disease 
of  the  heart  will  approximate  to  completeness.  Per  contra,  the 
toleration  will  be  incomplete  in  proportion  as  the  functions  of  the 
body,  exclusive  of  the  heart,  are  feebly  or  imperfectly  performed ; 
in  other  words,  in  so  far  as  the  condition  just  named  of  general 
health  and  constitutional  strength  are  deficient.  The  blood  may 
be  considered  as  representing  the  healthful  performance,  or  other- 
wise, of  the  functions  of  nutritive  and  destructive  assimilation  ;  so 
that  the  simple  phrase,  healthy  blood,  comprehends  the  grand  re- 
quirements for  toleration." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Dr.  Flint's  paper,  the  following 
statistics,  based  on  nmety  post  mortem  examinations  made  in  the 
Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  were  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Alfred 
L.  Loomis.  They  illustrate  the  question  of  how  often  and  in  what 
manner  cardiac  lesions  are  the  direct  cause  of  death : 
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It  will  be  seen  that  valvular  disease,  cardiac  hypertrophy,  and 
dilatation,  were  present  in  fourteen  cases.  Of  this  number,  heart 
lesions  were  the  cause  of  death  in  seven  ;  death  was  sudden  in  one, 
and  was  caused  by  stenosis  of  tlie  mitral  and  tricuspid  orifices. 

In  fifteen  cases  valvular  lesions,  with  cardiac  hypertrophy,  were 
pregent,  in  eleven  of  which  the  heart  lesions  were  the  cause  of  death  ; 
m  five  of  these  death  was  sudden,  and  the  valvular  lesions  were  aortic 
in  one,  mitral  in  another,  aortic  and  mitral  in  another,  mitral  and 
tricuspid  in  another,  and  mitial  and  pulmonic  in  another. 

in  six  cases  valvular  lesions,  with  cardiac  dilatation,  were  pre- 
fent  In  four  of  these  the  heart  lesions  were  the  cause  of  death  ; 
Iwp  died  suddenly,  in  one  the  valvular  lesions  were  mitral  stenosis 
^nd  aortic  thickening,  in  the  other  the  aortic,  mitral,  and  tricuspid 
▼alves  were  all  diseased. 

In  forty-six  cases  valvular  lesions  were  present  without  cardiac 
hypertrophy  or  dilatation.  In  only  two  of  these  were  heart  lesions 
the  cause  of  death,  in  neither  of  which  was  death  sudden.  Lesions 
of  the  coronary  arteries  were  present  in  three  cases;  in  one,  death 
Was  sudden.  Thrombi  of  the  heart  were  present  in  six  cases,  death 
sudden  in  one. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  number  of  deaths  due,  directly  to 
heart  lesions  was  twenty-six.  In  nineteen  cases  death  was  sudclen ; 
number  of  sudden  deaths  due  to  heart  lesions,  ten;    number  oi 

Sradual  deaths  due  to  heart  lesions,  sixteen  ;  number  of  deaths  not 
ue  to  heart  lesions,  sixty  four.  Of  the  nine  sudden  deaths  not 
due  to  heart  lesion,  four  were  from  cerebral  apoplexy,  four  from 
^jraemic  convulsions,  and  one  from  croupous  laryngitis. — Exchange. 
r^Jiichmond  and  Louisville  Medical  Journal. 
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Dangerous  and  Fatal  Results  from  the  use  of  Hydrate  of  Chloral. 

By  H.  W.  FuLLKB,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Senior  Physician  to  St  George's  Hospital 

As  the  hydrate  of  chloral  is  being  largely  administered  as  a  seda- 
tive and  hypnotic,  and  is  often  recklessly  employed  in  excessive 
doses,  as  if  it  possessed  no  noxious  properties,  it  may  be  well  to  re* 
cord  a  few  cases  in  which  moderate  doses  were  productive  of  dan- 
gerous and  even  fatal  results. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1870,  J.  S was  admitted  under 

my  care  into  St.  George's  Hospital,  suffering  from  slight  anasarca 
and  bronchitis,  connected  with  bright's  disease,  lie  was  restless 
and  nervous,  and  unable  to  sleep,  and  therefore,  after  he  had  been 
jsome  days  in  the  hospital,  and  was  exhausted  for  want  of  sleep,  I 
ordered  the  chloral  draft  of  the  hospital  (containing  thirty  grains 
of  chloral)  to  be  taken  at  bedtime.  Soon  after  he  had  taken  it,  he 
jumped  up  in  bed,  clutched  at  his  heart,  and  complained  that  the 
medicine  produced  a  sense  of  burning.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
ininutes  he  became  violently  delirious,  and  though,  after  a  time, 
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the  delirium  subsided,  so  much  depression  ensued  that  Dr.  Jones, 
our  residtiit  offic?r,  had  great  difficulty  in  sustaining  his  heart's 
action.  Graduallj',  however,  the  heart  recovered  itself,  the  pulse 
returned  at  the  wrist,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  was  out  of  danger. 

Having  just  read  M.  Liebreich's  assertion  that  hydrate  of  chloral, 
when  in  c(uitact  with  an  alkali,  is  translorined  into  ciiloroform  and 
formic  acid,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  extraordinary  results,  wit- 
nessed in  my  patient's  case,  might  be  attriliulable  to  an  alkaline 
condition  of  the  stomach,  whereby  thecliJoral  was  at  once  convert- 
ed into  chloroform,  and  thus  induced  the  syn:ptoms  which  were 
observed.  I  then-fore  determined  to  try  it  once  again,  taking  care, 
on  this  occasion,  to  guard  against  such  an  occurrance,  by  admin- 
istering the  chloral  in  combination  with  a  full  dose  of  acid.  The 
result,  however,  was  precisely  the  same  as  on  the  first  occasion. 
.Again  there  was  the  same  sense  of  burning  and  oppression  at  the 
chest,  followed  first  by  violent  excitement  and  delirium,  and  sub- 
sequently by  collapse,  with  failure  of  the  heart's  action;  and  on 
this  occasion,  as  ou  the  last,  Dr.  Jones  was  long  doul)tful  whether 
the  man  would  recover.  1  need  not  add  that  I  did  not  make  trial 
of  a  third  dose,  even  experimentally. 

From  that  time  until  the  first  day  of  the  present  year  I  did  not 
meet  with  any  case  which  led  me  to  question  the  harmlessness  of 
chloral.  I  had  given  it  to  hundreds  of  patients,  in  doses  varying 
from  ten  grains  up  to  forty-five  grains,  and  had  been  called  in  cofi^ 
Eultation  to  two  patients,  one  of  whom  had  harmlessly  taken  two 
drachms  and  a  half,  and  the  other  three  drachms,  in  the  night 
prior  to  my  visit.  In  some  instances  it  failed  as  a  hypnotic  ;  in 
some  it  produced  headache;  and  in  others  it  gave  rise  to  more  or 
less  exc.tement;  butin  none  was  it  followed  by  any  symptoms  cal- 
culated to  cause  ahirm. 

On  the  first  of  last  January,  however,  I  was  called  in  consulta- 
tion, to  see  a  case  in  which  thirty  grains  of  the  hydrate  of  chloral 
proved  fatal.  The  patient,  a  younaj  lady,  aged  twenty,  who  was 
previously  in  fair  health,  complained,  on  the  ;i9th  of  December,  of 
constipation,  and  other  symptoms  of  stomach  derangement,  for 
which  her  medical  attendant  administered  a  pill  at  night,  followed 
by  an  aperient  draught  in  the  morning.  On  the  30tli  the  bowels 
acted,  and  she  was  relieved  ;  but  she  passed  a  restless  night,  and, 
on  the  31st,  complained  of  uneasiness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  was  attributed  to  the  approaching  menstrual  nisus.  As 
she  was  very  hysterical,  a  neighboring  practitioner  was  sent  for 
early,  and  when  he  met  the  family  medical  attendant  in  the  after- 
noon, they  determined,  as  she  was  nervous  and  restless,  and  had 
obtained  little  or  no  sleep  on  the  previous  night,  to  give  her  thirty 
grains  of  chloral.  She  took  the  dose  about  10  p.m.  on  the  3lst, 
and  almost  immediately  became  much  excited,  and  complained  of 
pain  in  the  chest.  In  about  an  hour  the  excitement  passed  off,  and 
she  fell  asleep,  and  slept  heavily  all  night.  In  the  morning  she 
was  sleeping  so  heavily,  and  looked  so  pale,  that  the  family  bec'aiiie 
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alarmed  and  sent  for  the  gentleman  who  had  seen  hei-  the  previous 
day.  When  he  arrived,  she  waj  very  pale,  and  breathing  heavilv— 
a  sort  of  deep  sigliing  respiration;  there  was  no  pulse  at  the  wrist 
and  her  extremities  were  rather  cold.  It  was  impossible  to  rousa 
herin  the  slightest  degree.  He  gave  her  stimulants,  and  anulied 
warmth  to  the  extremities,  and  gradually  the  pulse  returned  to  the 
wrist,  though,  at  the  best,  it  was  only  j  ust  perceptible.  The  family 
medical  attendant  subsequently  met  him  in  consultation,  and  to- 
gether they  did  all  that  appeared  to  beexpedient;  but  as  everythincr 
tailed  to  rouse  her,  or  in  anyway  to  alter  her  condition,  they  asked 
me  to  meet  them  in  consultation  at  2  p.m. 

When  I  saw  the  patient,  she  was  lying  on  her  back,  with  her  eyes 
closed,. and  breathing  heavily,  the  respiration  having  a  distinctly 
sighing  character.  She  was  very  pale,  and  some .vhat  cold ;  the 
skin  was  dry;  the  pupils  were  large  and  dilated,  but  acted  slug- 
gishly under  the  influence  of  strong  light;  thepulse  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible but  the  heart  was  beating  regularly,  about  120  in  a  niin- 
ute  and  though  its  action  was  very  feeble,  its  sounds  were  clear 
and  Its  rhythm  was  normal.  There  was  no  distention  of  the  abdo- 
men-indeed,  it  was  A^jt  and  soft;  there  was  no  contraction,  or 
rigidity  or  undue  flaccidity  of  the  limbs,  (t  was  impossible  to  rouse 
her  in  the  slightest  degree ;  but,  when  fluid  was  put  into  her  mouth, 
she  swallowed  without  much  difficulty,  so  that  she  took  a  full-sized 
wineglassful  of  brandy-and-water  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes. 

ihe  indications  for  treatment  being  obviously  to  sustain  the 
hearts  action  until  the  effect  of  the  chloral  had  passed  oflT,  we  de- 
termined to  give  her  brandy  and  diffusible  stimulants,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  the  mouth,  and  to  supplement  our  efforts  in  t.iat  direc- 
tion  by  repeated  injections  up  the  bowel  of  strong  beef-tea  and 
Tl^\  However,  everything  proved  unavailing.  8he  continued 
m  much  the  same  condition  until  about  nine  o'clock  the  following 
morning,  when  she  sank,  without  having  exhibited  the  slightest 
consciousness  or  moved  a  muscle,  from  the  time  she  fell  asleep  on 
the  evening  of  the  3 1st  of  December. 

r.If't^-"'^  t'°uV^'''\^  '^'^''^  '"^'■"'^^  f™""  ^'irious  members  of  our 
fnlwT'J'  ^^^'^.'^  "^^t,  although  fatal  consequences  may  rarely 
SeZnV^r  "//'^'""'^  ^''^'"^  °f  ^'^«  <^'^^<'^<^1  l^ydrate,  yet  that  un- 
Sntrl  n  'L"S'i^»^7'-«"^^.  symptoms,  are  not  unfrequently  experi- 
fr.,^  ;i.  <^  -^uke  mtorms  me  that  in  a  man  whom  he  saw  suffering 
S  S!  f '^'^'^  °f  intemperance,  thirty  grains  very  nearly  proved 
hP  ni  iL7"i'P'°"''  °^  depression  and  failure  of  the  heart's  action 
mP  tL  n^K  r'"°i  ^""^  ^'■^^"''^-  ^^^b"^'  of  Maida-vale,  has  given 
^par1vl?/''."^/%°^^"?"'"'°''«'''^"  ^^hich  an  elderly  man  very 

some  time  Jf?' w'm  "^  ^^''  ^T'^^  ^°'^°'^'  ''"''  '^''''''''  ^'"^  'or 
R?,fHin  Ho       1    l''^^  "^/'^^  '^°"^'  whether  he  would  be  able  to 

had  passed.^  ''       *'''  ^''''"'  ""^''^  *^'  ^^"'^'  °^  ^^^  °1^1«''«1 

.  Doubtless  these  cases  are  quite  exceptional,  and  are  met  with 
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only  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  cases  of  death  from  the  ad« 
ministration  of  chloroform.  But  the  facts  I  have  cited  are  suffl- 
cient  to  prove  that  such  cases  are  more  frequent  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  Further,  they  inculcate  the  necessity  for  caution  in  the 
administration  of  the  drug;  and  they  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
thirty  grains  form  too  large  a  dose  for  ordinary  use,  and  especially 
for  a  patient  in  whom  the  effects  of  the  chloral  have  not  been  pre- 
viously tried.  As  a  hypnotic,  in  nervous  restlessness,  ten  or  fifteen 
grains  ordinarily  prove  efficacious ;  and  I  have  not  seen  or  heard 
of  any  unpleasant  symptoms  following  these  doses.  But  the  cases 
above  recorded  prove  tliat  larger  doses,  though  usually  harmledS, 
and  often  marvellously  efficacious, arenotunattended  with  risk;  and 
now  that  the  public  are  beginning  to  dose  themselves  with  chloral, 
as  they  have  done  of  late  years  with  chlorodyne,  this  important 
fact  cannot  be  too  widely  known. — Manchester  Square,  W.,  March 
2nd,  1871. — Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


-:o:- 


Cundurango. 

During  the  past  six  weeks  I  have  been  in  almost  daily  receipt  of 
communications  from  medical  gentlemen  in  diflfijreut  sections  of  the 
country,  requesting  some  reliable  information  relative  to  the  speci- 
fic andmarvellous  virtues  claimed  for  the  cundurango,  as  a  remedy 
in  the  treatment  of  cancer. 

As  it  would  involve  the  expenditure  of  more  time  than  I  can 
spare  to  reply  to  these  several  letters  of  inquiry  separately,  I  have 
determined  to  avail  myself  of  your  courtesy  to  make  public  such 
information  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  and  the  conclusions  to 
which  I  have  arrived,  touching  the  merits  of  this  new  so-called  re- 
medy for  the  cure  of  cancer. 

The  source  from  which  the  drug  is  obtained,  the  mode  of  pre- 
paration and  administration,  together  with  the  romantic  and  apo- 
chryphal  history  of  its  discovery,  have  already  been  puVjlished  to 
the  world.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  for  me  to  refer  to  such 
publication  further  than  to  observe  that  the  question  very  naturalljf 
suggests  itself  to  the  medical  mind,  what  proof  have  we  that  this 
individual  was  affected  with  cancer  at  all  ?  Does  the  diagnostic 
evidence  of  an  ignorant,  non-professional  woman  furnish  sufficient 
scientific  testimony  to  enable  us  to  believe  that  this  was  really  a 
case  of  that  disease?  Do  not  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
this  story  justify  tlie  opinion  that  it  is  a  sensational  fiction  invent- 
ed for  the  occasion,  or  a  traditional  superstition  of  the  ignorant  in- 
habitants? 

Passing  from  this  question  of  its  discovery,  we  take  the  drugi's 
presented  to  us  in  this  country.  It  seems  that  specimens  of  the 
cundurango  were  distributed  sometime  during  the  month  of  April 
last  by  the  Department  of  State  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Army,  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
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Sur|S;ery  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  order  that  the  remedy  should  be  subjected  to  tlie 
test  of  chemical  analysis,  as  well  as  therapeutic  experimentation  by 
Bcientific  and  competent  medical  men.  In  accordance  with  this 
purpose  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  cundnrango  was  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Antisell,  of  this  city,  an  accomplished  and  experienced  prac- 
tical chemist,  the  result  of  which  is  here  given,  as  an  extract  from 
his  report : 

"Patty  matter,  soluble  m  ether  and  partially  in  strong  alcohol, 
.7;  yellow  rosin,  soluble  in  alcohol,  2.7;  starch,  gum,  and  glucose, 
.6;  tannin,  yellow  and  brown  coloring  matter  and  extractive,  12.6  ; 
cellulose  liquin,  etc.,  64.5. 

"On  distillation,  no  volatile  oil  or  acid  was  obtainable  ;  no  crys- 
talline, alkaloid,  or  active  principle  was  sepaiable  by  the  usual 
method  of  proximate  analysis.  Whatever  medical  virtues  the  plant 
may  possess  must  reside  either  in  the  yellow  rosin  or  in  the  extrac- 
tive. The  former  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  latter  in  water.  In  the 
water  decoction  some  of  the  rosin  is  diffused,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  rosin  is  not  extracted  by  water.  The  therapeutic  posi- 
tion of  the  plant,  judged  from  analysis,  is  among  the  aromatic  bitters. 

It  will  thus  be  seen' that,  unlike  almost  all  of  those  vegetable 

frowths  which  possess  very  poweiful  and  radical  therapeutic  in-r 
nences  upon  the  animal  economy — such  asnux  vomica,  cinchona, 
opium,  stramonium,  etc.,  etc. — it  contains  no  active  principle  cap- 
able of  being  eliminated  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  chemical  analy- 
sis, and  hence  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  it  really  possesses  none,  and 
that  its  virtues,  if  it  possesses  any,  are  dependent  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, upon  the  resinous  principle  which  is  insoluble  in  water;  and 
j^et  we  are  told  that  it  was  the  decoction  or  infusion  of  the  drug 
which  was  used  by  the  humane  and  affectionate  wife,  in  her  first 
iffforts  to  dispose  of  her  husband,  which  first  developed  its  wonder- 
ful virtues. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Surgeon  Norris,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  I  have  been  permitted  to  read  his  report,  made  to  Surgeon 
General  Barnes,  detailing  the  results  of  his  experience  with  the 
ctmdurango  in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  and,  although  not  author- 
ized to  do  so  by  publication,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  stating  that, 
although  the  case  selected  for  experiment  by  him  presented  all  the 
conditions  required  for  a  fair  test  of  its  merits,  it  utterly  failed  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  or  in  any  decided  manner  to 
modify  its  chai-acter  or  mitigate  the  suffering  of  the  patient.  The 
case  terminated  fatally  at  the  expiration  of  five  weeks  from  the 
commencement  of  this  treatment,  notwithstanding  its  uninter- 
ruped  administration  during  that  period.  I  will  here  add,  that 
exactly  similar  results  followed  in  another  case  which  was  treated 
in  New  York  with  the  cundurango,  under  instructions  from  the 
Surgeon  General.  In  both  of  these  cases,  specimens  of  the  morbid 
J)roaucts  procured  after  death  were  submitted  to  microscopical  and 
Vth'et  tests  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  diagnosis. 
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I  am  also  indebted  to  the  gentlemanly  assistant,  to  the  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  United  States  Navy,  for  the 
privilege  of  perusing  a  lengthy  communication  upon  the  subject  of 
cundurango,  made  lo  that  l)ureau  by  the  accomplished  pharmacist, 
Dr.  E.  E.  Squibb,  of  Brooklyn,  in  which  he  very  clearly  exhibits 
his  entire  want  of  confidence  in  its  merits  as  a  cure  for  cancer,  and 
classifies  it  with  the  numerous  empirical  agents  which  have,  from 
time  to  time,  heretofore  agitated  the  public  mind  and  disappointed, 
the  hopes  and  expectations  of  so  many  unfortunate  victims  of  this 
terrible  malady.  I  omitted  to  mention  that  two  other  cases  of 
cancer  were  treated  with  the  cundurango  by  a  medical  oflBcer  of 
the  army  in  this  city,  but  with  no  favorable  results. 

In  view  of  tliesc  facts,  together  with  others  equally  impressive 
which  might  be  stated,  I  am  irresistibly  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cundurango  possesses  no  value  whatever  as  a  remedial 
agent  in  the  treatment  of  cancer;  that  it  is  capable,  indeed,  of 
doing  indirect  injury  by  disturbing  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
and  impairing  nutrition;  that,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
not  a  single  well-authenticated  case  of  cancer  has  been  cured  by  its 
use;  that  I  will  venture  to  affirm  there  is  not  a  physician  whose 
integrity  and  veracity  can  be  relied  upon,  here  or  elsewhere,  who 
will  declare  that  lie  has  cured  a  case  of  cancer  by  the  use  of  the 
cundurango,  and  tliat  ho  is  prepared  to  prove  it  by  exhibiting  his. 
patient  to  the  test  of  competent  medical  judges. 

I  am  aware  that  some  importance  has  been  given  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Vice-President  Colfax  in  favor  of  a  cure  having  been 
effected  by  the  use  of  this  remedy  upon  a  member  of  his  family, 
but  does  it  occur  to  the  public  that  the  honorable  gentleman  and 
his  friends  may  have  been  mistaken  in  the  diagnosis  ?  Was  this  a 
case  of  genuine  cancer?  and  is  the  disease  permanently  cured,  if 
80?  In  a  medical  and  diagnostic  point  of  view,  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Collax  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  no  more  weight  than  that  o< 
any  other  layman. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  simply  remark  that  the  apparent  and  con- 
ceded attempt  to  manufacture  a  fictitious  reputation  for  this  drug, 
resting  as  it  does  upon  such  questionable  data,  seems  ratlier  to 
have  been  inspired  by  the  dazzling  prospect  of  pecuniary  specula- 
tion, than  by  a  laudable  desire  to  advance  the  triumphs  ot  science, 
or  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  unfortunate  humanity. — Alex. 
Y.  P.  Garxett,  in  Jour.  o/Fhar. 

:o: 

Wanted— A  Rara  Avis." 


A  physician  is  wanted  in  a  desirable  location  in  the  northern 
.section  of  the  State.  The  application  calls  for  "  a  graduate  of  some 
respectable  college,  of  good  common  sense  and  urbane  manner- 
one  not  too  airy  or  technical,  or  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  the 

great  practice  he  has  had  elsewhere,  and  in  his  cases  and  cures-^ 

.....    .,  f* 
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ft. man  of  temperate  habits,  and  disposed  to  observe  the  recognized 
code  of  professional  ethics."  In  drawing  this  picture,  we  fear  that 
the  writer  has  unwittingly  described  such  rare  attainments  as  are 
seldom  united  in  one  individual. — Pacif.  Med.  Jottrn'il. 


-:o:- 


Action  of  Mercury  on  the  Liver. 

.  In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  April,  Dr.  T.  I{.  Frazer 
presents  the  ablest  and  most  exhaustive  paper  on  the  action  of 
mercury  on  the  liver  that  we  have  ever  seen.  IIi^  takes  up  and 
discusses  seriatim  the  various  doctrines  in  repaid  to  tlie  influence 
of  mercury  on  the  liver,  viz. :  "1.  Mercury  simply  increases  the 
flow  of  bile  into  the  intestines.  2.  It  causes  an  increased  forma- 
tion of  the  bile  by  removing  abnormal  conditions  that  interfere 
with  the  secreting  function  of  the  liver.  :3.  It  causes  an  increased 
formation  of  bile  by  an  indirect  action  -/n  the  liver.  4.  It  causes 
an  increased  formation  of  bile  by  a  direct  and  primary  action  on 
the  liver.  5.  Mercury  has  no  cholagogue  action  whatever."  After 
reviewing  these  propositions  he  concludes  that  we  are  entitled  to 
maintain  the  first  as  true.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  proposi- 
tions may  be  regarded  as  elaborations  of  the  first,  advanced  to  ex- 
plain the  obvious  effects  on  which  it  is  founded.  But  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge  of  pathology  and  physiology  it  is  im- 
possible to  prove  that  any  one  of  the.'^e  three  is  true.  The  fifth 
proposition  maintained  by  Thudicum,  Scott  and  Bennett  has  not 
been  proved  by  them.  In  their  experiments  various  disturbing 
agencies  were  present.  Lesion  of  nerves,  absorption  of  bile  un- 
modified by  digestion,  thepresence  of  inflamation  and  suppuration 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  liver,  and  imperf(^ct  digestion 
were  all  present,  and  must  have  e.xerted  a  modifying  influence. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  the  disturbance  of  digestion 
caused  by  interrupting  the  flow  of  the  bile  into  the  intestines.  This 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  render  inconclusive  tiic  experiments  of 
these  gentlemen. — Michigan  Med.  Journal. 

:o: 

On  the  Application  of  Carbolic  Acid  as  a  Local  Ansesthetic  in  Sur- 
gical Operations. 

By  Dr.  J.  II.  Bill,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army. 

In  conducting  some  investigations  on  the  action,  &c.,  of  carbolic 
acid,  the  writer  has  made  the  following  observations,  which,  as  they 
jseem  to  be  of  practical  importance,  he  communicates  in  advance  of 
the  other  results : — 

All  who  have  handled  this  substance  must  have  noticed  the 
tingling  sensation,  not  unlike  tliat  produced  bv  aconite,  in  thCrfin- 
ger  tips  and  other  parts  touched  by  the  acid,  which  presently  passes 
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in  a  greater  or  less  anoesthesia.  On  trying  to  determine  the  amount' 
of  this  anesthesia  with  an  ordinary  jesthesiometer  it  was  foundnot 
only  impossible  to  distinguish  two  points,  however  widely  separat- 
ed, but  even  to  recognise  the  presence  of  one. 

The  prick  of  the  point  was  not  felt  at  all  as  pain,  nor  was  an  in- 
cision productive  of  uneasiness.  'J'he  experiment  was,  therefore, 
extended  thus  : — The  radial  side  of  the  writer's  left  forearm  was 
covered  with  a  cloth  soaked  in  a  saturated  solution  for  a  half  hour, 
then  a  streak  was  traced  over  the  course  of  the  radial  artery  with 
a  camel's  hair  brush  dipped  in  acid  liquefied  by  one-twentieth  bulk 
of  water.  'I  his  streak  extended  from  the  styloid  process  to  near 
the  elbow,  and  after  a  few  minutes  was  rubbed  off.  An  incision 
ivas  then  made  with  a  common  scalpel  from  a  point  about  two 
inches  above  the  styloid  process  towards  the  internal  condyle  for 
five  inches,  occupying  as  near  as  possible  the  middle  of  the  streak 
made  with  the  brush,  and  extending  down  to  the  fasciaj  investing 
the  flexor  muscles  [superficial]  of  the  thumband  lingers,  so  that  at 
its  lower  exti-ennty  the  radial  artery  was  exposed  and  could  have 
been  ligated.  This  incision  was  unattended  with  pain,  save  where 
nerves  clisti  ibuted  to  or  passing  over  the  muscular  fasciae  were  pricked 
or  divided,  and  even  in  this  case  the  pain  was  not  at  all  unbearable. 
The  incision  af  the  integument  ivas  painless,  and  the  writer  would 
have  been  unconscious  of  the  injury  save  from  the  sensation  com- 
municated to  his  hand  holding  the  knife  as  it  was  drawn  through 
the  tissues  This  observation  or  experiment  was  made  nearly  a 
year  ago.  It  was  applied  practically  at  once  to  all  minor  cutting 
operations.  The  writer  has  not  incised  a  felon  or  bubo  since  with- 
out successfully  emjiloying  this  method  for  preventing  or  greatly 
mitigating  pain.  Many  cases  could  be  given,  one  will  suffice. — 
David  Harris,  of  Vancouver,  applied  with  his  second  finger  of  the 
left  hand  highly  inflamed  from  a  felon,  the  parts  much  injured  by 
burrowing  of  pus.  A  previous  felon  had  been  treated  on  another 
finger  a  few  months  before,  and  the  requisite  incision  had  given 
him  exqusite  jjain  ;  the  patient  therefore  apprehended  great  suffer- 
ing from  any  operation  on  the  finger  now  diseased,  and  begged  for 
chloroform.  However,  the  finger  was  soaked  for  fifteen  minutes 
in  warm  water  containing  three  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid,  dried, 
and  then  the  brush  dipped  in  the  concentrated  acid,  drawn  over 
the  finger  in  the  course  of  the  intended  incision.  These,  two  in 
number,  were  then  made,  using  a  thin  edged  scalpel  by  a  slow  saw- 
ing  motion,  allowing  only  the  weight  of  the  knife  to  make  the  cut 
The  patient  stated  that  he  had  sutlered  no  pain,  or  not  more  than 
would  have  resulted  Irom  handling  the  parts.  The  parts  healed  at 
once.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  after  making  an  incision  nearly 
through  the  integument,  if  sensibility  becomes  apparent,  to  brush 
out  the  wound  made  with  some  liquefied  acid  before  extending  the 
incision  deeper.  This  was  necessary  in  a  palmar  abscess  treated  by 
thi^  method  without  pain.  The  writer  has  excised  a  small  tumour 
partly  by  this  plan.     Buboes  have  beeu  operated  on  painlessly,  and 
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iu  short,  the  writer  can  recommend  tlie  plan  in  any  cutting  opera- 
tion where  no  dissection  of  the  skin  is  involved,  and  where  all  the 
pain  results  from  the  cutting  ni  the  skin.  It.  is  hoped  that  it  will 
be  of  special  service  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  operate  without 
an  assistant.  The  writer  was  thus  compelled  this  summer  to  re- 
move from  the  right  hand,  by  an  iiicision  of  over  two  inches  in 
length,  a  large  wooden  splinter  which  had  been  tlirust  through  the 
palmar  fascia,  and  had  lodged  under  the  tendon  of  the  Inmbricalis 
of  the  index  finger.  It  was  done  without  ]jain,  save  where  a  nerve 
Avas  divided.     The  incision  healed  without  a  scar. 

These  fiicts,  which  the  writer  believes  he  is  the  first  to  point  out, 
have  theoretical  relations  of  great  interest  which  may  be  discussed 
in  a  future  paper. — American  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences,  Oct.  1870,  p. 
573. — Braithwaite's  Retrox2)ect. 


-:o:- 


Dejths  from  Chloral  Hydrate. 


Dr.  H.  W.  Fuller  describes  a  numberof  cases  in  which  alarming 
effects  followed  the  exhibition  of  30  grains  of  chloral,  besides  one 
fatal  one.  The  latter  occurred  in  a  young  woman,  previously  in 
good  health,  to  whom  the  remedy  was  prescribed  for  hysterical 
symptoms  occurring  at  the  menstrual  period.  The  dose  was  taken 
at  10  A.M.  Siie  immediately  became  much  excited,  and  complain- 
ed of  pain  in  the  chest.  In  an  hour  she  fell  asleep,  slept  heavily 
all  niglit,  and  continued  so  doing  all  the  next  morning,  although 
every  effort  was  made  by  the  medical  attendant  to  rouse  her.  When 
first  seen  by  the  latter  respiration  was  deep  and  sighing,  the  pulse 
imperceptible  at  the  wrist.  Under  the  use  of  external  and  inter- 
nal stimulents  the  pulse  became  slightly  apparent.  At  2  P  M., 
when  Dr.  Fuller  saw  her,  she  was  very  pale  and  culd,  with  widely- 
dilated,  very  sluggish  pupils,  and  heavy,  distinctly  sighing  breath- 
ing; the  pulse  was  barely  perceptible,  the  heart  beating  120  a  min- 
ute, with  clear  sounds  of  normal  rhythm,  although  its  action  was 
manifestly  very  weak.  The  abdomen  was  flat  and  soft,  the  limbs 
moderately  relaxed.  In  spite  of  active  stimulation  she  died  the 
next  morning,  witliout  ever  having  moved  a  muscle  or  shown  the 
slightest  sign  of  consciousness  after  having  fallen  asleep. — London 
Lancet,  March  25,  1S71. 

Mr.  H.  Norris  reports  the  case  of  a  woman,  violent,  hysterical, 
dipsomaniac,  who  took  712  grains  in  nine  days,  260  grains  of  this 
being  taken  in  the  last  35  hours.  In  the  evening  of  tiie  day  pre- 
ceding her  death  she  had  been  out  to  tea  :  between  10  and  11  P.M. 
she  took  40  grains,  and  1  and  2  A.M.  36  grains,  and  at  day-light 
another  30  grains.  Between  10  and  11  A.M.  awoke  and  wentdown 
stairs  to  breakfast :  about  12  was  found  in  bed,  vomiting;  wasleft 
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five  minates,  and  was  then  found  dead  on  the  floor.  At  the  autopsy 
no  smell  of  chloroform  could  be  detected.  The  heart  was  found 
somewhat  pallid;  the  ventricles  empty;  the  auricles  partially 
distended  by  dark  semi-coagulated  blood.  The  stomach,  liver, 
heart,  kidney,  and  spleen  were  chemically  e.tamined  one  hundred 
and  thirty  hours  after  death.  They  were  remarkably  well  preserved. 
On  distillation  with  caustic  soda,  chlorolorm  was  obtained  from 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  from  the  liver,  but  not  from  the 
tissueB  — London  Lancet. — New  Remedies. 
:o: 

Dose  of  Chloral. 

Dr.  Richardson  (Pharmaceutical  Trans.)  believes  that  it  is  not 
prudent  to  administer  more  than  120  grains  of  chloral-hydrate  in 
24  hours,  and  that  180  grains  is  a  fatal  dose,  120  a  dangerous  one. 
[50  grains  is  a  dangerous  dose  under  ordinary  circumstances. — Ed.] 
— New  liemedies. 


-:o:- 


The  Source  of  Scarlet  Fever  Poison. 


Whilst  we  know  much  of  its  mode  of  operation  upon  the  body, 
we  remain  proloundly  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  source  of  the 
poison  of  scarlatina,  and  he  must  be  a  bold  man  who  will  venture 
to  erect,  upon  our  present  stock  of  data,  a  tlicory  as  to  its  origin. 
Dr.  Carpenter,  of  Croydon,  however,  who  speaks  with  great  au- 
thority on  sanitary  matters,  has  broken  fresh  ground  on  this  point, 
and,  in  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive  paper  read  to  the  Medical 
Society,  brought  lorward  a  series  of  facts  wliich,  he  believes,  go  far 
to  show  that  the  poison  of  scailet  lever  is  an  emanation  resulting 
from  incipient  decomposition  of  the  blood  of  vertebratcd  animals, 
either  healthy  or  diseased,  and  produced  under  the  influence  of 
certain  conditions  of  temperature,  magnetic  state,  and  moisture ; 
this  poison  bemg  more  virulent,  perlia|).s,  when  produced  from  dis- 
eased blood.  Dr.  Carpenter  detailed  the  history  of  various  out- 
breaks of  scarlet  fever  occurring  in  localities  where  slaughter-house 
refuse  had  been  freely  used  as  manure  or  in  houses  contiguous  to 
places  at  which  it  had  been  stored,  or  such  as  were  so  placed  as  to 
receive  emanations  from  decomposing  blood.  Dr.  Carpenter  did 
not  deny  the  contagiousness  of  scarlet  fever,  but  he  argued  for  its 
origination  as  it  were  de  novo,  in  the  manner  indicated,  lie  fur- 
ther stated  that,  though  the  enforcement  of  ordinary  sanitary  pre- 
cautious, such  as  are  now  in  force,  did  not  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  the  liisease,  yet  it  very  materially  influenced  the  mortality  ;  and 
he  adduced  a  number  of  facts,  which  he  gathered  from  the  condi- 
tion of  Croydon,  to  show  that  in  those  iionses  from  whicli  se'ver 
emanations  were  rigorously  excluded,  and  in  which  ventilation  and 
cleanliness  were  observed,  scarlatina  was  robbed  of  its  virulence^ 
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and  became  a  mild  afFection  ;  ■where  as  in  the  badly- se waved  and 
badly-built  portions  of  the  town  the  disease  was  very  fatal.  He 
expressed  the  belief  that  scarlatina  would  be  shorn  of  its  fatality  if 
blood  were  not  allowed  to  be  shed  in  our  town  and  villages  except 
under  proper  regulations  by  which  it  should  be  excluded  from  the 
sewers,  and  our  houses  were  probably  hygiened.  Such  is  the  g'st 
of  Dr.  Carpenter's  paper. — Loiidon  Lancet. 


-:o:- 


The  Formation  of  Urea. 


The  methods  thus  far  adopted  (by  Prevost  and  Dumas,  Oppler, 
Perls,  Zaltsky,  and  Grehaut),  to  prove  or  disprove  the  part  taken 
by  the  kidneys  in  the  formation  of  urea,  are  based  principally  upon 
the  examination  ot  the  blood  of  the  renal  vessels  passing  to  ortrom 
the  kidneys,  or  that  of  the  general  system,  with  a  view  to  its 
changeable  proportion  of  urea  with  retained  or  extirpated  kidneys, 
or  with  extirpation  of  the  kidneys  with  litigation  of  the  ureters. — 
The  uncertainty  of  all  the  modes  of  fixing  the  amount  of  urea  in 
the  blood  induced  Dr.  Eosenstein  to  adopt  a  new  method  for  the 
purpose.  He  compared  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine  of  dogs, 
with  the  same  food,  after  the  retention  of  both  kidneys,  and  the 
extirpation  of  one.  The  result  was,  that  where  one  kidney  only 
was  lelt,  the  s;ime  amount,  and  generally  even  more  urea  was 
secreted,  than  where  both  were  retained.  As  long  as  this  result 
was  obtained  only  some  time  after  the  extirpation  of  the  single 
kidney,  it  was  convincing,  because  in  the  mean  while  the  remain- 
ing kidney  was  decidedly  enlarged,  and  an  augmented  compensa- 
tory i  unction  through  an  increase  of  tissue  or  of  secretory  elements 
might  be  assumed.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Eosenstein  obtained  the  same 
result  n\  one  animal  which  before  the  operation  had  been  put  on 
full  diet,  and  whose  desire  for  food  was  by  no  means  diminished  by 
the  operation.  In  this  case  the  elimination  of  the  urea,  in  both 
the  days  following  the  operation,  was  the  same  as  before,  when 
both  kidneys  were  present.  Since  in  these  two  days  no  noticeable 
increase  of  size  took  place  in  the  remaining  kidney,  it  certainly 
follows  that  the  kidneys  do  not  take  part  in  the  formation  of 
urea.  —  Centralblatt  Medizinischer  Wissenschaften,T^o.  5J371. — NY. 
Med.  Journal. 


Ulcers  of  the  Cervix  Uteri. 

M.  Despres,  surgeon  to  the  Paris  hospital  for  women  affected 
with  venereal  diseases,  has  published  a  book  on  the  above  subject. 
The  work  has  been  succiutly  analysed  in  the  MontpelUer  Med., 
April  and  May,  1871,  and  the  reviewer  quotes  the  following  pas- 
sage, which  is  worth  attention  :  — "  The  di-seases  of  women  have 
often    proved  a  rich  mine  to  certain  authors,  and  the  extensive 
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practice  derifed  from  their  writings  has  mostly  been  founded  on 
the  use  of  some  new  agent,  hence  the  many  remedies  which  have 
been  proposed.  On  the  other  liand,  we  find  unbiased  men  giving 
an  account  in  tiieir  works  of  ihe  therapeutical  means  which  have 
been  extolled,  registering  lailures  and  occasional  success.  I  am 
anxious  to  state  my  belief  that  the  latter  depends  mostly  on  coin- 
cidences, and  that  the  cures  might  have  been  obtained  by  other 
means.  It  should  be  remembered  tiiat  most  specialists  in  the  dis- 
eases of  women  use  but  one  mode  of  cure;  such  as  the  red-hot 
iron,  lunar  caustic,  and  more  or  less  concentrated  solutions  of  the 
latter;  all,  however,  curing  ulcers  of  the  cervix  in  about  the  same 
lapse  of  time."  M.  Despres  isfuores  all  internal  reinedies,  and  re- 
lies on  topical  applications.  He  considers,  however,  that  complete 
continence,  cleanliness,  an  occasional  cauterization  by  any  agent, 
are  very  eificacious,  especially  when  patients  are  treated  early,  and 
subjected  to  constant  control.  The  author  adds  that  he  has  found 
the  j5/'!<5f  very  useful,  and  gives  the  following  description  of  it: — 
Take  a  small  piece  of  coarse  gause,  in  which  a  pledget  of  cotton 
wool  is  placed  after  it  has  been  filled  with  about  15  grains  of  pow- 
dered alum.  Fold  the  gauze  over  the  wool,  and  tie  the  ends  of  the 
former  with  a  thread  live  or  six  inches  long,  which  is  allowed  to 
hang  out  of  the  vagina  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  plug.  The 
latter  should  remain  twenty-four  hours. — London  Lancet. 


The  Hypodermic  Use  of  the  Sulphate  ofQuinia. 


By  Francis  L.  Hayncs,  M.D.,  one  of  the  Reslclent  Physicians  at  the  Episcopal  Hospital. 

We  see  little  concerning  this  method  of  administering  quiuia  in 
the  medical  periodicals  of  to-day.  Although  formerly  received 
with  favor,  it  is  now,  1  think,  viewed  with  distrust  by  medical  men 
generally.  There  is,  witjiout  doubt,  good  foundation  for  such  a 
feeling.  We  have  all  read  or  heard  alarming  accounts  of  the  irri- 
tating efTects  of  quinia  used  in  tnis  manner.  Thus,  Prof.  Fonssa- 
grives  mentions*  two  cases  in  which  jatal  tetanus  followed  the 
hypodermic  use  of  sulphate  of  quinia  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid 
and  water.  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  Xew  Orleans,  recordsf  a  case  in  which 
a  deep  ulcer,  and,  linally,  fatal  tetanus,  followed  the  injection  of 
sulphate  of  quinia.  He  does  not  inform  us  of  the  way  in  which 
the  salt  was  prepared  for  use. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  bad  effects  of  this  method  are 
caused  by  the  large  quantity  oi  acid  used  in  dissolving  the  sulphate, 
and  not  by  the  salt  itself.  The  following  experiments  and  cases 
tend  to  support  this  opinion.  They  were  made  upon  a  healthy 
adult  male. 

The  first  two  experiments  were  made  in  order  to  establish  stand- 

»Lancet,  July  6, 1867. 

t Abitract  of  the  Ucdical  Sciences,  vol.  zlvi.  p.  100. 
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ards  with  which  to  compare  tlie  effects  of  the  subsequent  experi- 
ments. 

Experiment  1. — One  fluidraclim  of  distilled  water  was  injected 
over  the  left  biceps  muscle  of  a  healthy  man.  Slight  pain,  tender- 
ness, redness,  and  swelling  ensued.  All  these  symptoms  disappear- 
ed in  a  few  hours,  except  the  tenderness,  which  lasted  four  days. 

Experiment  II. — One  half  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  quinia  was  dia- 
8olved  in  acetic  acid,  and  sufiicient  distilled  water  added  to  make 
Haifa  fluidrachm.  This  was  injected  over  the  left  long  supinator 
muscle  of  the  radius.  Intense  stinging  and  burning  pain  attended 
and  followed  the  injection.  On  thu  next  day,  the  skin  at  the  point 
of  injection  sloughed  to  the  extent  of  a  patch  9  lines  by  3  lines, 
and  one-half  of  the  surface  of  the  forearm  became  quite  red,  swollen, 
tender,  and  painlul.  Three  daysafterwaids  the  pain,  swelling,  and 
redness  had  disappeared.  The  tenderness  persisted  until  the  tenth 
day.  Serum  exuded  beneath  the  patch  of  dead  skin,  which  dried 
up  and  formed  a  thick  scab,  and  which  fell  off  on  the  thirty-second 
day  after  the  injection,  leaving  a  depressed  cicatrix. 

In  the  succeeding  experiments  and  cases  quinia  suspended  in 
Bower's  glycerine  was  used.  The  sulphate  of  quinia  was  carefully 
"rubbed  up"  with  the  glycerine  (in  the  proportion  of  not  more 
than  gr.  iv.  to  fSi'.  The  only  inconvenience  in  the  use  of  this 
mixture  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  glycerine  is  apt  to  dissolve 
the  cement  used  to  unite  the  different  portions  of  the  syringe. 
When  very  thick  glycerine  was  used,  it  was  diluted  with  distilled 
water. 

Experiment  III. — Injected  into  the  right  forearm  half  a  grain  of 
sulphate  of  quinia  suspended  in  half  a  fluidrachm  of  glycerine. 
The  only  symptom  was  very  slight  pain  attending  the  injection. 

Experiment  IV. — Injected  into  tlie  same  arm,  on  the  same  day, 
one  grain  of  quinia  suspended  in  f3i  glycerine.  There  was  a  little 
more  pain,  with  some  redness,  which  lasted  a  few  minutes.  The 
point  of  injection  remained  slightly  tender  for  two  days. 

E.cperiment  V. — Injected  into  the  right  forearm  gr.  ij  quinia 
with  f3i  glycerine.  There  was  slight  pain  for  five  minutes.  The 
seat  of  injecfion  became  prominent.  At  the  apex  of  this  promi- 
nence a  livid  spot  appeared,  whicii  was  enclosed  in  a  ring  of  white 
bloodless  skin,  surrounding  wliioh  was  a  narrow  border  of  red. 
This  persisted  for  only  a  few  minutes,  and  was  unattended  by  any 
disagreable  sensation.  The  next  day  there  was  no  redness,  pain, 
or  swelling,  and  tenderness  could  just  be  detected. 

Experiment  VI. — Injected  four  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinia  sus- 
pended in  f3i  glycerine.  The  same  appearances  as  in  Experiment 
V.  presented  themselves.  The  next  day  tenderness  barely  remain- 
ed.— Medical  Times. 
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The  Best  Period  or  Operating  for  Laceration  of  the  Perineum. 

Discussion  iu  the  Gynfecological  Society  of  Boston. 

Dr.  Wheeler  desired  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  members  of  the 
Society  as  to  the  best  period  of  operating  for  laceration  of  the  per- 
ineum. He  had  recently  seen  an  extract  of  a  few  lines  from  a 
paper  contributed  to  the  Glasgoju  MedicalJournal  for  JJovember, 
18G3,  by  Dr.  Jolin  Brinton,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Maternity  Char- 
ity, London,  in  which  he  advocates  operating  immediately  after 
delivery.     He  narrates  three  cases  so  treated,  and  remarks  : 

"  1.  That  the  result  of  the  recent  operation  is  very  satisfactory. 

"2.  That  the  operation  is  very  easy,  and, 

"3.  That  it  is  comparatively  free  from  danger,  and  is  nearly 
painless,  requiring  no  chloroform  ;  because  the  parts  which  have 
been  torn  are  in  an  aiiassthetic  state,  being  benumbed  by  the  pres- 
sure they  have  recently  undergone."' 

What,  Dr.  Wheeler  would  ask,  was  the  usual  practice  in  Boston? 

Dr.  Martin  replied  that  it  was  usual  to  wait  till  a  subsequent 
period.  He  had  never,  however,  been  satisfied  with  the  reasons 
ordinarily  given  for  this  delay.  To  say,  for  instance,  that  the  lochia 
would  produce  irritation  at  the  line  of  suture,  was  but  a  trivial 
excuse.  Dr.  JI.  related  several  cases  where  he  had  operated  im- 
mediately. In  one  he  had  delayed  twenty-four  hours,  and  yet 
obtained  a  perfect  success,  the  new  perineum  sufficing  for  its  work 
in  several  successive  confinements. 

Dr.  Wheeler  had  first  operated  fifteen  years  ago.  It  had  been,  and 
was  still,  his  habit  to  operate  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  accident.  He  thought  that  many  of  his  neighbors  did  the 
eame. 

Dr.  Storer  believed  that  the  frequency  of  perineal  laceration, 
even  to  the  sphincter  ani,  was  greatly  under-estimated.  He  seldom 
now  saw  it  save  iu  chronic  cases,  as  he  had  long  since  relinquished 
even  consultations  in  midwifery.  He  was  satisfied,  however,  that 
the  lesion  occurred,  at  the  least,  ten  times  where  it  was  detected 
once, — accouchers  failing  to  examine  the  parts  after  delivery  had 
been  completed.  Years  afterwards,  the  patient  might  seek  relief 
for  prolapsus  uteri,  rectocele,  etc.,  and  the  state  of  things  then  first 
become  known.  He  fi'equently  had  to  operate  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  the  result  towards  effecting  a  restoration  of  the  patient 
to  health  was  at  times  very  marked. 

Dr.  Martin  believed  that  the  accident  was  often  owing  to  the 
careless  use  of  forceps.  This  was  perhaps  especial  likely  to  occur 
in  country  practice,  where  consultations  were  often  so  much  more 
difficult  to  obtain  in  cases  of  emergency.  It  was  often  owing, 
moreover,  to  carelessness  during  extmctiou  of  the  foetal  shoulders. 
He  had  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Storer's  statement  as  to 
the  lesion  not  being  usually  detected  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 
He  had  noticed  that  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of 
this  city,  a  gentleman  who  had  practiced  some  three  or  four  years, 
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and  had  had  "many  cases,"  spoke  as  though  they  had  occasioned 
him  no  subsequent  difiiculty.  As  fur  as  that  was  concerned,  many 
practitioners  of  real  experience  seem  inclined  not  to  attach  any 
importance  to  the  lesion..     They  were  all  of  them  very  wrong. 

Dr.  Weston  had  frequently  heard  similar  remarks  from  veteran 
accouchers.  He  agreed  with  Dr.  Martin,  that  it  simply  showed 
their  ignorance  of  the  after  effects  of  perineal  laceration,  unreme- 
died, upon  a  patient's  health. 

Dr.  Martin  believed  that  the  usual  method  of  supporting  the 
perinium,  previous  to  and  during  the  passage  of  tlie  fretal  head, 
directly  predisposed  to  rupture. 

Dr.  Wheeler  remarked  that  the  reason  why  many  physicians 
never  found  laceration  of  the  peri.ieum  to  occur  in  their  own  prac- 
tice was  that  they  never  looked  for  it. — GynmcoloqicalJournal. 


:o:- 


Inan  Obstetrical  Case,  should  the  Physician  take  his  Forceps  with 

Him? 

By  J.  C.  McMcchan,  M.D  ,  of  Cincinnati,  O, 

"  What  gift  has  Providence  bestowed  on  man  tliat  is  so  dear  to  him  as  his 
children  ?" — Cicero. 

It  is  the  grand  desire  of  married  people  to  have  progeny.  As 
women  sigh  so  for  children,  it  certainly  becomes  the  duty  of  a 
physician  to  try  and  deliver  them  as  safety  as  possible. 

What  has  brought  this  matter  so  vividly  before  my  mind  is  a 
case  that  occurred  in  my  practice  a  few  nights  ago. 

I  had  been  engaged  to  wait  on  Mrs.  M.  G.,  in  confinement,  and 
about  3  o'clock  A.M.,  wps  summoned  to  her  bedside,  the  had  been 
in  labor  five  hours,  and  the  membranes  ruptured  at  two  o'clock. 
The  feet  had  presented,  and  the  child  was  bjrn  as  far  as  the  knees. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  child  was  born  all  but  the  head,  and  that  re- 
mained in  the  pelvis.  The  usual  manoeuvers  on  such  occasions 
were  tried,  but  without  avail.  1  told  the  woman's  husband  to  run 
to  my  ofiQce  and  bring  my  obstetrical  instruments  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  office  was  distant  but  a  square;  but  what  were  my 
regrets  on  his  just  returning,  to  find  the  pulsations  in  the  cord  had 
ceased.  The  instruments  were  quickly  applied  and  the  child  de- 
livered. Had  I  taken  the  instruments  with  me,  I  doubt  not  but 
that  the  child  could  have  been  saved,  for  after  the  delivery  of  the 
body  the  pulsations  in  the  cord  were  quite  strong  and  natural,  and 
only  ceased  after  about  five  minutes.  This  is  the  usual  time,  most 
authors  say,  a  child  can  exist  in  that  position. 

To  make  me  regret  the  delivering  of  a  dead  child  the  more  deeply, 
was  the  fact  that  the  mother  had  lost  her  previous  child,  her  first 
one,  in  confinement;  hergrief  was  almost  inconsolable  on  learning 
that  the  child  was  not  alive. 

In  another  case,  which  occurred  about  a  year  ago,  I  was  called  to 
we  R  lady  in  confinement,  and  found  the  very  same  presentation  as 
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in  the  case  above  related.  As  the  patient  lived  a  distance  from  my 
office,  I  took  the  precaution  of  taking  my  obstetrical  instruments 
with  me.  I  was  at  the  house  but  a  short  time  when  the  child's 
body  was  born,  but  the  head  remained  behind.  Finding  delivery 
in  the  usual  way  impossible,  I  rapidly  applied  the  forceps  and  de- 
livered; the  child  seemed  dead,  but  in  a  tew  minutes  it  was  resus- 
citated, and  is  now  a  large  and  iiealthy  child.  It  was  the  first  con- 
finement the  lady  had  had,  and  the  cliild  would  certainly  have  been 
lost  if  I  had  not  had  the  forceps  in  tlie  house  at  the  time. 

A  physician  going  to  visit  an  obsteti'ic  case  knows  not  what  oper- 
ation he  will  liave  to  perform,  or  that  he  will  find  it  necestary  to 
interfere  at  all,  but  it  is  best  to  be  prepared  for  emergencies.  There 
is  a  great  prejudice  existing  among  tlie  people  against  the  use  of 
instruments,  and  it  is  partly  through  fear  of  remarks  that  physi- 
cians are  deterred  from  taking  them  along.  Physicians,  of  course, 
are  justified  in  being  cautious  and  not  getting  the  prejudices  of 
people  unnecessarily  aroused,  but  if  one  child  even  in  two  liundred 
can  be  saved  by  their  carrying  a  pair  of  forceps  with  them,  they 
should  do  so. 

About  three  months  ago  I  Avas  asked  by  a  gentleman  to  see  his 
wile,  who  had  been  in  labor  for  a  number  of  hours,  and  who  had 
employed  a  midwife  to  wait  upon  her.  It  being  about  one  o'clock 
at  night,  and  supposing  the  case  might  be  a  difficult  one,  I  took 
my  forceps  witli  me.  On  arriving  at  the  house,  I  left  them  in  an 
anteroom,  and  then  e.xamined  the  patient.  Everything  being 
favorable,  and  not  requiring  interference,  I  left,  saying  I  would  re- 
turn early  in  the  morning.  I  told  the  woman's  husband  tliat  I 
thought  his  wife  would  be  delivered  naturally  in  a  few  hours,  that 
I  would  leave  the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  midwife,  and  if  she  was 
not  delivered  by  morning  1  would  use  the  instruments. 

On  going  back  in  the  morning,  the  case  had  terminated  favora- 
bly, but  the  instruments  had  been  brought  in  and  exhibited  to  the 
patient,  and  she  was  so  indignant  at  my  bringing  them  to  the 
house,  that  I  was  dismissed  from  the  case  at  once. 

It  is  not  the  fashion  to  take  obstetric  instruments  to  the  patient's 
house  on  the  first  visit,  but  most  certainly  clymrm  ct  jiistum  est  to 
do  60. 

U' hat  joy  the  physician  brings  into  the  house  by  saving  the  first 
child ! 

What  remorse  he  causes  by  failure! 

These  considerations  should  overbalance  all  feelings  of  delicacy 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  head  often  remains  behind  in 
pelvic  presentations,  and  the  use  of  the  forceps  is  required  to  save 
the  child. 

In  an  affair  of  life  and  death,  feelings  of  delicacy  should  be  laid 
aside,  and  then  more  children  could  be  saved,  and  parents  spared 
from  much  grief — Med.  and  Surg.  liejjorter. 
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Editorial. 


Cundurango— Answer  to  Correspondents. 

We  have  received  numerous  inq\iines  about  this  drug,  which  we  desire  to 
answer  as  satisfectorily  as  possible.  This  medicine  can  be  obtained  of  Wm, 
Peabody,  Druggist,  Buffalo.  It  is  worth  one  hundred  dollars  per  pound,  only. 
It  has  been  qurte  extensively  tried  in  Buffiilo,  ftnd  six  cases  have  been  under 
our  own  observation,  though  we  have  not  adyfilid  it.  We  have  consented  to 
prescribe  it  for  the  gratification  of  patients.  After  trying  it  about  one  week, 
and  observing  no  effects,  three  of  the  patients  discontinued  its  use.  One  other 
could  not  retain  it  on  the  stomach,  or  any  other  medicine  or  food.  One  of 
the  remaining  patients  thought  it  relieved  the  pain,  previously  very  intense, 
but  a  few  day's  trial  dissipated  the  idea,  the  pain  returned  and  the  disease 
constantly  increases  while  the  medicine  is  still  continued.  The  remaining  pa- 
tient continues  the  use  ofthe  drug,  and  lurpes  still  to  derive  benefit  from  its 
continued  use ;  no  positive  evidences  of  benefit  are  yet  observable.  So  fahu- 
lous  a  story  in  medicine  could  hardly  be  expected  to  receive  any  credence  in 
the  profession,  and  we  franlily  confess  to  a  disgust  with  the  perpetrators  of 
the  statements  furnished  the  daily  press.  We  have  steadfastly  advised  poor 
people  to  let  it  alone  until  the  better  off  ones  had  tested  its  virtues.  A  Phy- 
sician, backed  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  country,  and  a  female  savage  of 
South  America,  can  of  course,  make  an  impression  upon  the  poor  victims 
of  malignant  disease.  It  is  not  strange,  with  the  statements  furnished  the 
country,  that  such  patients  and  their  friends  should  have  intense  desire  to  try 
the  remedy.  There  is  probably  money  enough  to  be  made  out  of  it  to  pay  one 
Physician,  well,  for  all  his  professional  reputation  and  standing,  and  have 
enough  left  to  fully  reward  the  Vice-President  for  any  outside  influence  he 
might  have  been  able  to  furnish  the  enterprise  We  have  designed  to  wait  for 
the  results  of  complete  trial  before  expressing  any  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  too  long  delay  in  such  a  matter  is  criminal.  We  shall  answer  the 
inquiries  made  about  this  drug  more  fully  after  longer  observation,  and  only 
desire  to  say,  that  we  have  seen  no  effects  from  the  drug  whatever,  and  believe 
it  inert.  Our  professional  associates  express  similar  views,  and  we  deem 
it  but  just  to  the  profession  and  all  honest  seekers  for  the  truth,  thus  early  to 
make  the  expression. 

We  find  the  following  editorial  in  the  Leavenworth  Journal  of  Pharmacy^ 
which  we  re-publish  for  the  entertainment  ot  our  readers  : 

"  What's  IN  A  Name ? — High  sounding  titles ;  a  six-in-hand  turnout  with 
gold  mounted  harness  ;  specious  pretentions — one  and  all  are  most  wonder- 
fully successful  in  the  domain  of  quackery.  Although  "  mere  springs  to  catch 
■woodcocks,"  it  is  astonishing  how  much  of  that  kind  of  game  is  yearly 
trapped. 
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The  magic  power  of  ST. — 1860 — X,  brought  millions  to  the  coffers  of  the 
genins  who  invented  it.  Some  brilliant  genius  has  devised  a  well  laid  scheme 
to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  suffering  luimanity  by  the  introduction  of 
an  article  for  the  cure  of  cancer.  The  name  of  the  article  is  a  taking  one  :— 
Cundurango  sounds  grandly  when  properly  pronounced.  It  requires  a  pecu- 
liar twist  of  the  tongue  to  give  it  full  efl'cct,  and  is  all  the  more  effective  on 
that  account.  The  term  would  be  more  euphonious  if  spelled  witli  aj  instead 
of  a  d — certainly  it  would  be  then  more  expressive  of  its  object.  Those  who 
are  to  be  conjured  out  of  their  dollars  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  it  was  a  mere  slight-of-hand  pe.formance.  Coming  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try, introduced  through  liigh  ofBcial  channels,  recommended  by  one  of  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  Capitol,  and  endorsed  by  so  high  a  dignitary  as  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Unitol  Slates,  it  would  bo  strange  indeed  if  it  did  not 
have  a  large  sale.  Uufortotintely,  however,  four  of  the  si. x  persons  upon 
whom  its  extraordinary  virro^  were  tried,  suddenly  took  their  departure  to  a 
foreign  clime,  with  the  mere  ghost  of  a  chance  of  their  return,  and  the  other 
two  aie  preparing  to  make  the  same  journey,  determined,  however,  to  ehout 
eundurango  !  with  their  last  expiring  breath. 

Werejthe  humbug  not  so  transparent,  we  would  cry  shame  on  its  perpetra- 
tors ;  but  with  the  facts  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  pity  them  for  their  folly. 
In  this  coniicction  we  publish  the  following  from  our  Arrapahoe  poet,  both  as 
a  compliment  to  the  author  and  as  a  contribution  to  high  art: 

The  morning  sun  was  shining  bright 
As  lone  upon  old  Georgetown's  hight, 
A  Bliss-ful  doctor,  clad  in  brown. 
Desiring  wealth  and  great  renown, 
Displayed  aloft  to  wond'ring  eyes 
A  shrub  which  bore  this  strange  device, 
Cundurango  I 

A  maiden  fair  with  pal  id  cheek 
With  ardent  haste  his  aid  did  seek 
To  stay  the  progress  and  the  pajn 
Of  carcinoma  of  the  brain ; 
While  still  aloft  the  shrub  he  bore,' 
The  answer  came  with  windy  roar. 

Try  Cundurango ! 

A  matron  old,  with  long  unrest 
From  carcinoma  of  the  breast. 
This  Bliss-ful  doctor  rushed  to  see. 
And  beggid  his  aid  on  bended  knee. 
The  magic  shrub  waved  still  on  high. 
And  rushed  through  air  the  well-known  cr\-. 
Try  Cundurango! 

The  evening  sun  went  down  in  red — 
The  maid  and  matron  both  were  dead  ; 
And  yet  through  all  the  lealms  around, 
This  worthless  shrub,  of  mighty  sound, 
Will  serve  to  fill  the  purse  forlorn. 
And  cancer  succumb — "  in  a  horn" 

To  Cundurango." 


Regular  Medicine  and  Homoeopathy. 

We  have  received  numerous  communications  on  the  above  subject,  all  agreeing 
that  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  even  absurd  to  answer  or  explain  to  medical 
men,  the  reason  why  physicians  do  not,  and  cannot  associate  with  the  various 
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"  Ists  "  and  "  ics,"  or  to  expose  to  further  ridicule  the  legal  errors  in  the  com- 
munication on  the  above  subject,  or  in  any  way  make  serious  lengthened  re- 
ply to  the  paper.  If  our  readers  and  correspondents  will  forgive  us  for  pub- 
lishing the  paper  for  professional  reading,  and  for  suppressing  their  very 
complete  and  satisfactory  rejoinders,  we  will  regard  the  unpardonable  sins  of 
editoral  life  blotted  out,  and  solemnly  promise  with  penitence  and  prayer,  to 
never  again  thus  trespass  upon  their  indulgence. 
:o: 

Appointment. 


Dr.  Worlhington  W.  Miner,  of  Ware,  Mass.,  of  the  class  of  1808,  at  Am- 
herst, and  a  graduate  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  College  of  1871,  has  been  appoint- 
ed Assistant  Physician  at  the  Butler  Insane  Asylum,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
entered  upon  his  duti.s  in  August  last.  Many  of  our  readers  will  remember 
his  reports  of  cases,  last  season  published  in  this  Journal,  and  1^  many  frionds 
in  Buffalo  and  elsewhere,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  his  success. 
:o: 

Post-mortem  Poisoning. 

It  is  believed  that  Dr.  O.  C.  Gibbs,  of  Prewsburg,v;hoso  brief  obituary  notice 
appeared  in  our  last  Journal,  came  to  his  death  from  post  mortem  poisoning 
He  survived  the  injury  since  April  last,  and  hopes  of  his  recovery  were,  at 
times,  entertained ;  but  alas !  he  fell  another  sacrifice,  self-offered  in  the  pursuit 
of  medical  knowledge. 

:o: 

An  Abortionist's  "  Diploma." 

The  report  in  the  New  York  Tribune  concerning  a  recent  terrible  case  of 
liomicide  at  the  hands  of  an  abortionist,  says  : 

Within  a  few  weeks  a  villain  has  been  arrested  in  New  York  city  for  per- 
petrating an  abortion  on  a  woman  wliich  killed  her.  He  put  her  corpse  into 
a  trunk  and  shipped  it  to  Chicago.  This  rascal,  who  claims  to  be  a  doctor  of 
medicine,  formerly  kept  a  lager  beer  saloon  in  Chatliam  street,  and  about  a 
year  ago  procured  a  diploma  from  a  spurious  medical  college  in  Philadelphia 
for  $1U0,  since  which  time  he  has  been  practising  his  profession  of  abortionist 
with  wonderful  success.  Be.sides  a  house  in  Amity  place,  he  had  several 
others  in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  a  numerous  corps  of  assistants.  This 
is  one  of  the  results  of  diploma  peddling. 

"  Rosenzweig,  the  abortionist,  is  a  large  man,  about  5  feet  3  inclies  in  height, 
and  with  a  piercing  l)lue  eye.  In  answer  to  the  questions  of  reporters,  he  said 
that  he  obtained  his  diploma  from  a  medical  college  in  Pliiladelpliia,  paying 
for  it  $40,  and  that  his  diploma  is  from  a  Philadelphia  Eclectic  College." 

We  would  be  glad  to  get  a  sight  of  the  "  diplomas  "  of  all  these  professed 
abortionists  in  our  cities.  There  is  little  doubt  that  those  that  have  any  diplo- 
mas at  all  nearly  all  belong  to  the  "  $40  C.  O.  D.  "  class. 

We  take  the  above  from  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  and  have  only 
to  add  that  this  Diploma  wag  obtained  of  the  firm  we  gave  a  gratuitou*  adver- 
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tisement  not  long  since  in  the  remarkable  correspoudenco  recently  sent  us  by 
Dr.  C.  P.  Chamberlain,  of  Canisteo,  N.  Y.  It  is  quite  time  that  these  swindl- 
ers were  "  shut  up." 


Books  Reviewed. 


On  Syphilitic  Epilepsy.  By  Reuben  A.  Vance,  M.D. 

Dr.  Vance,  who  has  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  obser- 
ration  of  the  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  has  written  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  Syphilitic  Epilepsy,  which  we  receive  in  reprint  from  the  American 
Journal  of  Syphilography  and  Dermatology.  He  says  that  in  diagnosing  this 
disease  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  obtain  a  complete  syphilitic  history 
and  to  discern  evidences  of  the  persistence  of  the  disease.  The  ophthalmas- 
cope  ia  spoken  of  as  being  very  valuable  in  this  connection,  for,  through  it  we 
may  observe  the  changes  in  the  blood-supply  of  the  retina  indicating  the 
brain-circulation,  and  also  the  effects  of  the  remedies.  The  treatment  must  be 
specific,  each  case  becoming  a  matter  of  special  study.  Several  cases  of  epilepsy 
are  given,  caused  by  the  influence  of  constitutional  syphilis,  which  were 
flncccssfully  treated.  From  what  he  says  in  these  cases  we  may  infer  that  the 
disease,  under  proper  treatment,  readily  yields,  even  if  the  patient  has  suffered 
for  years  from  it. 

Plastics  and  Orthopedics :  A  Report  re-published  from  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society  for  1871.  By  David 
Peince,  M.  D. 

This  subject  has  been  very  ably  treated  by  the  author,  and  exhibits  a  great 
familiarity  of  the  author  witli  the  subject.  It  is  illustrated  with  thirty-eight 
wood-cuts,  and  is  a  complete  report  of  the  principles,  expedients  and  speciali- 
ties of  Plastics,,  and  its  mechanical  appliances,  in  the  treatment  of  ortlwpedies. 

Tlie  late  Dr.  John  Conolly,  of  Hamvell,  England.  By  Charles  A. 
Lee,  M.D. 

This  is  an  able  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Conolly,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
advocates  of  non-restraint  treatments  in  the  managing  of  the  insane.  Though 
dead  some  years,  yet  his  teachings  deserve  rememberance,  and  Prof.  Leo  has 
, contributed  wisely  and  liberally  to  this  object. 

Artificial  Induction  of  Labor  in  Uramia.  By  Samuel  C.  Busby, 

M.  D. 

In  this  article,  which  is  a  reprint  from  the  National  Medical  Journal,  Dr. 
Busey  considers  two  propositions.  The  first  relates  to  the  morality  and  safety 
of  the  operative  procedure,  and  the  second  to  the  expediency  of  the  proceed- 
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ing  in  ursemic  poisoning.  The  first  was  approved  in  1756,  and  has  been  prac- 
ticed ever  since ;  tlie  second  is  in  the  affirmative,  on  the  ground,  that  the  peril 
of  the  mother  is  diminished.  Various  comparative  tables  in  Oils  connection 
ar«  added,  thus  making  the  paper  more  complete. 


Minutes  of  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  held  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  May, 
1871,  pamphlet  pp.  43.    Price  25  cents. 

Owing  to  some  delay,  caused  in  preparing  the  proceedings  of  the  A.meric  an 
Medical  Association  for  the  Press,  the  energetic  permanent  Secretary,  Dr.  Wn>  • 
B.  Atkinson,  has  published  the  minutes  ot  the  same  in  a  convenient  pamphlet 
form.  Those  who  desire  the  pamphlet  may  procure  it  by  inclosing  price  and 
addressing  the  pern\ancnt  Secretary,  Wm.  B.  Atkinson,  M.D.,  1400  Pine  Street, 
Philadelphia.  \ 

Transactions  of  the  Minnesota  State  Medical  Society. 

This  pamphlet  contains  addresses  and  reports,  with  illustrative  cases,  on 
the  various  branches  of  medicine,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  pro- 
fession. 

A  Treaties  on  the  Nervous  System.  By  William  A.  Hammond, 
M.D. 

The  medical  profession  will  appreciate  a  systematic  work  upon  Diseases  of 
the  Brain  and  Kerves,  since  enough  is  already  known  to  fill  a  volume  of 
near  one  thousand  pages  with  well  established  truth.  Many  of  these  diseases 
have  been  studied  anew  within  the  past  few  yearg,  and  have  thus  been  re- 
moved from  the  field  of  fancy  and  wild  conjecture,  and  placed  upon  well  de- 
fined basis  of  structural  change.  This  work  embraces  a  wide  field,  including 
all  the  diseases  of  the  Brain  and  nervous  system.  The  classification  of  disease 
and  the  method  of  presenting  truth,  merits  the  highest  approval,  he  basis  of 
the  conclusion  being  given  in  such  plain  detail  as  to  carry  conviction  to  the 
mind  of  the  attentive  reader.  The  chapter  on  Insanity  not  proportionally 
more  valuable  than  all  others,  is  yet  of  great  interest,  partly  on  account  of  the 
attention  which  is  now  being  paid  to  the  study  of  mental  diseases.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  do  not  make  insanity  a  special  study,  will  find  the 
recent  views  on  this  subject  expressed  in  condensed  form,  so  as  to  be  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  general  practitioners  of  medicine.  All  the  other  diseases  of 
the  Brain  and  Nerves,  not  associated  with  insanity,  are  also  treated  with  equal 
ability  and  extent  of  research.  It  cannot  fail  of  appreciation  with  the  pro- 
fession, and  will  takfl  rank  as  one  of  cm*  most  valuable  standard  works  on 
theu  subjects. 
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Opium  and  the  Opium  Appetite.  By  Alonzo  Calkins,  M.D. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  given  the  profession,  and  especially  the  public 
the  entire  history  of  Opiun: ;  its  commerce,  statistics,  pharmacology,  physi- 
ology, pathology  and  psychology.  Also  methods  of  opium  stimulation,, 
and  opium  literature,  longevity,  immaturity  and  family  degeneracy,  effects 
upon  age  and  sex,  posology,  qualified  vincibility,  reforms  and  failures, 
specific  therapeia,  therapeutics  and  hygiene.  Narcotic  stimuli,  alcoholiwTj. 
opium  and  alcoholics  contrasted.  Tlie  poppy  or  the  vine.  Opium  and  Cati- 
nabis  contrasted,  tobacco  and  coca.  Coffee  and  tea  in  the  contrast.  Legisla- 
tion against  Stimuli,  deductions,  conclusions,  &c.,  Ac.  The  book  is  very  in- 
structive, and  in  all  respects  higlily  entertaining.  Quotations,  statistics,  his- 
tory, literature,  Ac,  <tc.,  constitute  the  staple  composition  of  the  book.  The 
legislation  upon  the  subject  of  stimulants  attract  our  special  attention,  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  are  philosophical  and  logical.  Temperance  advocates, 
and  general  lovers  of  themselves  and  of  mankind  should  carefully  observe  his 
facts,  whether  they  adopt  his  conclusions  or  not,  his  temperance  principles  are 
of  high  general  order,  and  are  based  upon  an  aggregation  of  facts  which  fully 
sustain  his  conclusions.  This  book  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
telligent and  appreciative  public  as  well  as  the  profession.  It  is  published  by 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Tanner  on  Infancy  and  ChildJwnd.  By  Meadows.  Third  American 
Edition.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  and  Blakiston,  1871. 
Revised  and  improved  works  upon  the  diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood, 
are,  perhaps,  of  as  great  value  to  the  profession  and  mankind  as  are  any 
books  upon  Medicine  and  Surgery.  It  is  obvious  to  all  extensive  observers, 
that  the  diseases  of  Inflincy  and  Childhood,  though  for  the  most  part  simple 
and  easily  known,  are  yet  imperfectly  studied,  and  their  importance  but 
partially  understood.  It  is  remarkable  that  with  the  care  young  humanity 
receives,  that  so  many  arrive  at  adult  life ;  and  when  we  consider  what  hygie- 
nic conditions  attend  the  poorer  classes  in  large  cities,  we  can  only  look  with 
astonishment,  making  ourselves  almost  believe  that  the  general  laws  of  health 
are  altogether  suspended,  or  even  changed  so  far  as  children  are  concerned — 
that  they  are  healthier  the  poorer  they  are  fed  and  clothed,  and  the  dirtier 
they  arc  kept.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  book  is  written  upon  very  good  com- 
mon sense  principles,  and  that  with  all  that  is  known  of  the  causes  pathology 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  the  numerous  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood 
is  gained  that  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  general  laws  which  under- 
lie this  young  life,  as  to  make  this  book  of  value  to  all  attentive  readers.  It 
is  concise,  comprehensive,  and  complete  in  its  teachings,  and  will,  we  believe 
continue  to  hold  rank  as  one  of  the  best  standard  works  upon  this  subject. 

We  should  be  glad  to  speak  more  in  detail  of  its  merits,  and  to  show  by 
quotation  Its  teachings,  but  space  will  not  permit.  Our  readers  must  accept 
our  assurance  that  it  is  a  good  work  upon  subjects  too  much  neglected. 
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Death  of  Thomas  Hawkes  .Tanner. 


Thomas  Hawkes  Tanner,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  M.R.C.P.,  died  in  Biigiiton,  July 
7th,  at  the  early  age  of  40.  lie  began  practice  in  London  in  1847,  and  since 
then  had  held  several  responsible'appointmeuts,  and  enjoyed  for  many  years 
past  a  very  extensive  practice.  His  "Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,' 
originally  published  in  1864,  has  gained  in  popularity  with  each  succesive 
edition,  and  from  a  mere  pocket  manual  has  grown  to  a  complete  work  in  two 
large  volumes.  He  was  the  author  also  of  "  Signs  and  Diseases  of  Pregnancy," 
a  "  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  ond  Childhood,"  "  Clinical 
Medicine,"  an  "  Index  of  Diseases,"  "  Memoranda  on  Poisons,"  and  several 
smaller  works  the  papers  on  various  subjects.  The  leading  characteristic  of 
his  life  was  indomitable  industry,  which  enabled  him  to  r.ccomplish  a  vast 
amount  of  work,  though  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  health.  He  had  been 
Buffering  for  several  years  from  renal  disease  consequent  on  an  attack  of  scar- 
let fever  in  1854,  and  his  death  was  caused  by  uraemia.  For  two  months  be- 
fore his  death  he  had  been  obliged  to  relinquish  Iiis  professional  duties.— iV«M 
Tork  Medical  Journal. 


A  S'-iCcessful  Method  of  Treating  Certain  Cases  of  Dysmenorhoea 

and  Sterility. 

By  Protberoc  Smith,  M.  D„  Senior  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  Londoa. 
After  giving  the  pathology  of  the  obstructive  dysraenorrhoea  with  the 
usual  mode  of  treatment,  Dr.  Prolheroe  Smith  called  attention  to  that  of  dila- 
tion by  bougies,  suggested  by  Dr.  Mackinto.sh,  and  the  modification  of  it  by 
Dr.  Simpson,  and  his  operation  of  incision  of  tbe  cervix  by  the  hysterotome. 
Dr.  Pretheroe  Smith's  experience  having  suggested  a  doubt  of  the  advantage 
of  this  practice,  he  was  ledto  adopt  the  plan  he  now  advocated  in  certain 
cases  indicated  by  conditions  which  he  mentions.  To  overcome  the  stricture 
of  the  OS  internum,  he  used  extension  force  by  means  of  his  uterine  dilator,  an 
instrnment  described  and  exhibited,  as  being  particularly  suitable  to  this  pur- 
pose. To  restore  tbe  OS  tincse  to  its  natural  form,  per  speculum,  he  incised  it 
laterally  at  the  commissures  of  the  labia.  Particular  instructions  were  given 
for  this  treatment,  which,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  he  had  employed 
with  considerable  success  in  remedying  both  obstructive  dysmenorrhoea  and 
Bterility.  Six  cases  were  cited  in  illustration. — Bntigh  Medical  Journal. 
:o: 

The  Future  State  of  Doctors. 


Terra  del  Fuego  has  been  traversed  by  Lieutenant  Masters,  K.  N.,  who  has 
discovered  thai  the  natives  believe  in  devils,  and  that  they  are  departed  spirits 
of  members  of  the  medical  profession.    The  main  object  of  their  religious 
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ceremonies  is  to  keep  these  devils  at  a  distance  from  them. — Timet  and  Oae. 
Let  the  Lieutenant  tell  that  to  the  marines. — Clinic. 


Books  and  Pamphlets  Received, 

Practical  Midwifery  and  Obstetrics,  including  Anuesthetics.  By  John 
Tanner,  M.D-,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1871. 
BuJalo  :  Breed,  Lent  &  Co. 

A  Manual  of  Midwiferj-,  including  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  Pregnancy^ 
Obstetric  operations,  diseases  of  the  Puerperal  state,  <fec.,  &c.  By  Alfred 
Meadows,  M.D.,  London.  First  American  from  the  second  London  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged  with  illustrations.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston, 
1871.  Buffalo:  Breed,  Lent  &  Co. 

Handy-Book  of  the  treatment  of  Women's  and  Children's  diseases,  accord- 
ing the  Vienna  Jledical  School,  with  Prescriptions.  By  Dr.  Emil  Dillnberger. 
Translated  from  the  second  German  edition  By  P.Nicol,  M.D.  Philadelphia 
Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1871.    Buffalo :  Breed,  Lent  &  Co. 

Essay  on  growths  in  the  Larynx :  with  reports,  and  an  analysis  of  one  hun- 
dred consecutive  cases  treated  by  the  Author,  and  a  tabular  statement  of  all 
published  cases  treated  by  other  praciitioners  since  the  invention  of  the  Laryn- 
goscope. By  Morell  Mackenzie,  M.D.,  London,  M.R.C.P.,  with  numerous 
illustrations  in  Chromo-Lithography  and  Wood  Engraving.  Philadelphia; 
Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1871.    Buffalo  :  Breed,  Lent  &  Co. 

The  Physicians  Prescription  Book,  containing  lists  of  terms,  phrases,  con- 
tractions and  abbreviations  used  in  Prescriptions,  with  explanatoiy  notes,  the 
Grammatical  construction  of  Prescriptions,  Rules  for  the  pronunciation  of 
Pharmaceutical  terms,  a  Prosodiacal  vocabulary  of  the  names  of  Drugs,  &c. 
By  Jonathan  Pereira,  M.D.,  F.R. 8.  Fifteenth  Edition.  Philadelphia:  Lind- 
say &  Blakiston,  1871.    Buffalo  :  Breed,  Lent  &  Co. 

Cancer:  its  classification  and  remedies.  By  . I.  W.  Bright,  M.D.  Philadel- 
phia: B.  W.  Butler,  M.D,,  1871. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Educational  Monthly,  Advance,  N.  Y.  Observer,  News- 
paper Reporter,  Phrenological  Journal,  Jlissionary  Herald,  Peterson's  Musi- 
cal Monthly. 

Electrolysis,  and  its  application  to  the  treatment  of  disease.  By  A.  0.  Rock- 
well, A.M.,  M.D.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  Monroe  County  Medical  Society. 

The  Physical  Diagnosis  of  Brain  Disease.  By  Reuben  A.  Vance,  M.D. 
New  York :  Wm.  Baldwin  &  Co. 

Report  of  the  Resident  Physician  of  Brigham  Hall,  a  Hospital  for  tli«  In- 
sane, for  the  year  1870.  . 
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Original  Communications. 


Thesis. 

AET  I. — Excisionx  InvoJuing  the.  Joints  of  the  Upper  Extremity. — 
Reports  of  Illustrative  Gases.  By  W.  W.  Miner,  Class  of  1870-71. 

■  In  presenting  the  following  hislory  of  cases  which  embrace  ex- 
cision, as  involving  all  the  joints  of  the  upper  exti'emity  in  which 
excision  is  generally  a  desirable  operation,  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
say  that  all  the  cases  here  mentioned  have  come  under  my  own 
observation,  and  that  all  except  one  of  these  cases  have  occurred 
during  the  past  sixteen  months,  and  in  the  practice  of  my  uncle 
and  preceptor,  Dr.  J.  F.  Miner.  For  permission  to  bring  forward 
this  report,  as  well  as  for  clinical  instruction  upon  the  cases,  it  is 
proper  for  me  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  surgeon  I 
have  already  mentioned.  The  case  involving  the  carpal  articula- 
tions is  taken  from  the  practice  of  my  father,  Dr.  D.  AY.  Miner, 
through  whom  it  was  brought  to  my  notice. 

The  limits  of  a  thesis  forbid  the  general  consideration  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  operations  heroin  described.  I  endeavor  only  to  pre 
sent  in  the  reports  of  ef  ch  of  these  cases  some  one  or  more  points 
which  is  there  given  especial  prominence  and  interest,  and  concern- 
ing which  exact  knowledge  is  not  already  possessed.  In  the  case 
involving  the  inter-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  thumb,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  found  that  some  originality  in  the  operation  there  per- 
formed does  exist,  or  that  some  value  in  the  illustration,  afforded 
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by  an  actually  occurring  case,  renders  its  report  Avorth  presenta- 
tion here.     AVithout  further  delay  permit  me  to  call  attention  to 
the  following  cases : 
I. — Excision  of  the  Humerus,  including  the  Shoulder  Joint. 

J.  Packard,  aged  22,  living  at  No.  1C9  Cedar  Street,  Buffalo, 
while  riding  in  a  buggy,  near  William sville,  on  a  hunting  excur- 
sion, accidently  discharged  the  contents  of  his  shot-gun  into  hie 
left  shoulder  and  side.  Arriving  home  at  evening,  his  injury  and 
condition  was  such  that  all  operative  interference  was  delayed  until 
the  next  day.  It  was  found  that  the  upper  third  of  the  humerus 
had  been  completely  shattered,  and  that  the  soft  parts  on  the  in- 
ternal side  of  the  arm  were  extensively  lacerated,  filled  with  shot, 
scorched  and  discolored  by  the  discharge  of  powder.  A  wound  six 
inches  in  length  and  three  inches  wide  had  been  made  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  the  intercostal  space,  and  its  depth  was  such  as  to  ex- 
pose plainly  two  ribs  and  also  the  intercostal  muscle  between  them, 
which  rose  and  fell  with  the  motions  of  respiration.  The  perioE- 
teiim  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  exposed  ribs  had  been  carried  away 
to  a  slight  extent.  Dr.  Miner,  in  consultation  with  the  family 
physician,  Dr.  Strong,  and  in  the  presence  of  several  other  physi- 
cians, decided  that  excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  of  so 
much  of  the  shaft  as  was  required,  should  be  undertaken. 

I  may  here  state  that,  although  the  patient  was  at  the  time  of 
the  injury  in  a  condition  of  perlect  health  :  still  death  seemed  an 
almost  necessary  sequence.  This  was  liable  to  occur  from  several 
causes,  namely :  from  general  shock,  from  perforation  of  the  pleura, 
from  pyaemia  and  from  secondary  hemorrhage.  Never  have  I  seen 
any  similar  case  in  which  such  imminence  and  multiform  dangers 
threatened  the  patient.  It  seemed  as  though  no  operation  but 
amputation  could  be  of  avail,  or  could  be  anything  else  than  emi- 
nently hazardous.  The  only  method  by  which  fatal  pyocmia  could 
be  avoided  would  appear  to  be  by  amputation,  which  would  leave 
a  clean  surface  as  the  site  of  the  suppurative  procesf.  The  statis- 
tics of  cases  of  gun-shot  injury  to  the  head  of  the  humerus  as  pre- 
sented by  the  surgical  reports  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  give 
32.48  per  cent,  as  the  mortality  after  excisions  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  and  39.24  per  cent,  as  the  mortality  after  amputations  at 
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joint,  tluis  giving  the   small  diflfercnce  of  only  G.76  per  cent,  in 
favor  of  excisions. 

Excision  of  the  head  with  the  iipi)er  and  middle  two-thirds  of 
the  liumerus  was  in  the  present  instance  performed.  The  perios- 
teum of  the  humerus  was  separated  from  the  bone  and  not  removed 
by  the  operation.  A  single  handful  of  shot  of  about  two  ounce.s 
weight  was  removed  from  the  tissue  of  the  arm  during  the  opera- 
tion. It  Avas  not  thought  that  then  all  the  shot  was  removed.  On 
the  next  day  after  the  operation  the  patient  was  in  such  a  state  of 
depression  tliat  he  did  not  rally  to  give  any  signs  of  recovery  from 
shock  until  forty-eight  honrs  after  the  operation  was  performed. 
Anodynes,  stimulants  and  tonics,  were  used  with  the  greatest  care 
during  the  first  three  weeks  from  the  operation,  and  were  also  con- 
tinued during  convalescence.  Exfoliations  of  bone  separated  from 
the  ribs  on  the  third  week  after  the  injury.  Antiseptic  dressings, 
with  careful  and  frequent  cleansing  of  the  parts,  were,  of  course, 
the  important  means  of  local  treatment.  A  straight  splint  was 
used  to  keep  the  parts  in  place  and  to  allow  of  the  convenient 
moving  of  the  limb. 

The  patient  gradually  recovered,  and  this  fact  can  be  accounted 
for  only  on  the  ground  that  he  was  in  perfect  health  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  and  was  very  assiduously  cared  for  afterwards.  The 
injury  was  in  all  respects  severe  to  the  utmost  extent.  The  last 
visit  made  the  patient  by  Dr.  Miner  was  on  September  20th,  three 
months  after  the  injury.  By  November  the  patient  had  so  nearly 
regained  his  strength  as  to  present  himself  at  the  Winter  clinic 
before  the  class  of  this  institution.  The  result  was  as  perfect  as 
the  injury  was  severe.  The  usefulness  of  the  fore-arm  is  in  every 
respect  perfect.  Very  little  motion  of  course  can  be  made  in  the 
arm,  which,  however,  shortened  only  one  inch,  while  the  extent  of 
the  excision  was  six  inches.  Three  inches  and  one-half  of  bone  ■ 
have  been  replaced  by  periosteal  reproduction ;  one  and  one-half 
inches  are  occupied  by  a  ligamentous  attachment  between  the  joint 
and  the  excised  extremity ;  this,  with  the  shortening,  accounts  for 
the  present  condition  of  the  arm.  The  observation  made  respect- 
ing the  teaching  of  the  case  is,  that  a  gun-shot  injury  of  the  most 
severe  character  does  not  increase  the  extent  and  danger  of  subse- 
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quent  suppuration  ovc  r  that  succeeding  a  simple  contused  wound, 
to  such  a  degree  as  has  been  believed :  again,  the  extent  to  which 
the  periosteum,  if  uninjured,  will  reproduce  bone  is  here  finely 
illustrated. 

Case  II. — Excision  of  the  Ulna  involving  the  Elbow. 

Wm.  J.  Leech,  aged  32,  residing  on  Carroll  Street,  Buffalo,  while 
employed  as  brakeman  on  the  Lake  Shore  K.  11.,  was,  on  the  fifth 
day  of  November,  18C9,  caught  between  car  couplings  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  crush  the  upper  third  of  the  ulna,  and  to  lacerate  to 
some  considerable  extent  the  soft  parts  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
fore-arm  and  immediately  surrounding  the  comminuted  ulna.  The 
injury  was  received  on  the  road  some  little  distance  from  Dunkirk. 
The  physicians  who  were  called  at  Dunkirk  advised  immediate 
amputation  of  the  arm.  The  patient  preferred  riding  to  Buffalo, 
where  he  might  obtain  further  advice  as  to  the  necessity  of  ampu- 
tation. Though  the  injury  occasioned  somewhat  remarkable  com- 
miuution  of  bone,  and  some  considerable  laceration  of  tissue,  still 
it  was  found  that  the  ulna  was  alone  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  that 
circulation  and  sensibility  in  the  hand  and  forearm  was  not  in  any 
particular  degree  affected.  The  longitudinal  opening  in  the  integu- 
ment was  lengtjiened  by  incision  so  as  to  extend  as  far  down  as 
did  the  fractured  bone.  The  upper  and  middle  thirds  of  the  ulna 
were  removed  by  excision,  while  the  radius  was  left  intact.  The 
limb  was  afterward  placed  upon  an  angular  splint  whose  obliquity 
was  varied  as  was  necessary.  Though  the  shock  of  the  injury  was 
very  considerable,  still  the  attempt  at  the  preservation  of  the  limb 
gave  the  patient  courage,  which  was  a  valuable  adjurant  in  his  re. 
covery.  Carbolic  acid  water  dressings  were  assiduously  employed, 
and  the  cleansing  of  the  parts  with  Avater  was  carefully  and  regu- 
larly attended  to.  Suppurative  discharge  was  abundant,  and  to 
this,  from  the  position  of  the  wound  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
forearm,  there  was  afforded  ready  exit.  Visits  to  the  patient  at  his 
Louse  were  required  for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  after  which  time  he 
came  regularly  to  tlie  office,  where  the  last  dressing  the  case  received 
was  on  the  39th  day  of  December,  only  fifty-four  days  after  the 
receipt  of  the  injury.  The  result  of  the  excision  is  a  most  satis- 
factory one.    The  motions  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand  are  admira- 
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bly  retained.  The  man  is  now  at  work  in  a  stove  manufactory  in 
this  citj',  and  his  employer  states  that  he  is  able  to  notice  no  differ- 
ence in  the  efficiency  of  this  workman  from  that  of  his  fellows.  The 
case  goes  to  show  that  injury  to  the  bony  structure  of  a  limb, 
though  it  involve  two-thirds  the  extent  of  that  bone  and  implicates 
its  articular  extremity,  is  of  not  so  serious  consequence  as  if  the 
same  extent  of  injury  involved  an  equal  extent  of  surrounding  soft 
tissue.  This  conclusion  was  very  strongly  affirmed  by  a  case  of 
contusion  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  forearm  of  the  same  extent  as 
was  that  of  fiacturc  in  the  case  already  narrated  which  also  was 
without  coextensive  contusion  of  soft  tissue.  The  patient  with 
simple  contusion  and  witliout  fracture  died,  while  that  with  frac- 
ture unaccompanied  with  co-extensive  contusion  was  at  no  time 
very  dangerously  ill.  The  maxim  which  seems  to  be  iu  process  of 
adoption  by  surgeons  is:  — N'evcr  amputate  a  limh  for  simple  in- 
jury to  its  lony  structure. 

Case  111.— Excision  of  the  Extremity  of  the  Radius  involving  the 
Wrist  joint. 

Joseph  Humbert,  aged  IS  years,  living  at  No.  5G  Pratt  Street, 
Buffalo,  on  the  22nd  day  of  September,  18T0,  while  working  at  the 
Union  Iron  Works,  had  a  heavy  iron  weight  fall  upon  the  fore-arm 
of  his  right  hand  near  its  articulation  with  the  Avrist.  The  force 
of  the  blow  was  such  as  to  crush  the  lower  third  of  the  radius  into 
many  fragments,  and  to  so  thoroughly  contuse  the  muscular  tissue 
as  to  fully  expose  the  radial  artery  and  nerve,as  well  as  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  radius  and  ulna.  The  wound  extended  from  the  wrist-joint 
about  four  inches  upward  towards  the  elbow,  being  confined  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  forearm.  Dr.  Green,  who  was  first  called  to 
attend  the  case,  requested  Dr.  Miner  to  advise  as  to  the  treatment 
to  be  instituted.  Having  induced  anaesthesia  it  was  found  that 
the  radial  artery  was  not  occluded,  but  that  the  circulation  in  both 
radial  and  ulna  arteries  was  to  a  good  degree  intact.  The  princi- 
pal feature  which  rendered  doubtful  what  was  the  proper  course 
of  treatment  was  that  the  soft  parts  just  above  the  wrist-joint  were 
so  severely  contused  that  gangrene,  or  pyemia  seemed  immi:pent 
to  their  retention. 

However,  excision  of  four  inches  of  the  comminuted  extremity 
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of  the  radius  was  made ;  the  uhia  was  left  of  its  full  length  although 
it  had  been  more  or  less  separated  from  its  surrounding  soft  parts 
for  nearly  the  whole  of  tlic  lower  third  of  its  extent.  In  the  opera- 
tion considerable  care  was  taken  in  removing  thoroughly  the 
numerous  fragments  of  bone  from  the  wound  so  as  to  lessen  aa 
much  as  could  be  possible  the  extent  of  the  subsequent  suppurative 
process.  The  limb  was  fastened  upon  a  straight  splint  by  means 
of  bandages  applied  to  the  hand  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  fore- 
arm. The  injured  parts  Avere  left  entirely  open,  being  dressed  with 
carbolic  acid  water  cloths.  The  suppuration  which  followed  was, 
of  course,  of  great  extent,  still  the  parts  gradually  took  on  healtliy 
action,  and  in  the  space  of  about  ten  weeks  were  fully  reproduced- 
In  order  to  preserve  motion  at  the  wrist,  the  splint  was  removed 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  and  the  patient  was  enjoined  to  make 
use  of  passive  motion  of  the  wrist.  As  the  patient  was  somewhat 
of  an  imbecile,  no  efforts  whatever  on  his  part  could  be  induced. 
The  splint  was  again  applied  to  prevent  the  turning  of  the  hand 
by  contraction  on  the  side  of  the  excised  bone.  The  patient  now 
has  a  hand  which  presents  a  better  appearance  than  an  artificial 
one  would  be.  It  is  of  questionable  utility  however,  as  the  patient 
has  persisted  in  making  no  effort  at  motion  whatever  since  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  injury.  The  case  is  quite  remarkable,  in  that  it  shows 
that  a  crushing  weight  may  fall  upon  the  fore-arm  at  its  junction 
with  the  wrist  with  such  force  as  to  break  into  fragments  its  bony 
structure  without  necessarily  producing  sufficient  degree  of  con- 
tusion of  the  soft  parts  as  to  cause  their  destruction. 

Case  IV. — Excision  of  Bones  of  the  Carpus. 

Patrick  Donnehue,  aged  thirty-four,  living  at  Ware,  Mass.,  while 
tending  a  carding  machine  in  a  cotton  mill,  in  December,  1869,  re- 
ceived a  severe  crushing  force  upon  the  carpal  and  metacarpal  bones 
of  hisrighthand.  The  external  wound  was  entirely  upon  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  hand.  Dr.  D.W.  Miner  was  called  to  the  charge  of  the 
case.  Amputation  seemed  to  be  inevitable.  With  the  idea  that  sec- 
ondary amputation  might  be  made,and  that  by  temporization,oppor- 
tunity  of  observing  the  natural  tendency  of  the  injury  might  be 
gained,  the  hand  was  extended  upon  a  straight  splint,  upon 
which  it  settled  down  like  a  plastic  mass.     Such  few  iragments  of 
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bone  as  were  to  be  easily  detached,  were  removed.  Dressings  of 
strong  carbolic  acid  water  were  carefully  and  continuously  applied 
for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  The  suppuration  which  took  place  was 
of  an  active  character,  and  the  pus  formed  emitted  a  very  strong 
and  plentiful  odor.  The  hand,  however,  after  some  three  weeks 
healed  over,  and  the  result  proves  that  a  very  useful  member  was 
preserved  by  the  treatment  >vhicli  was  pursued.  The  particular 
lesson  given  by  the  case  is,  that  an  injury  of  such  sevei'ity  as  pro- 
duce fracture  of  tlie  carpal  bones,  and  of  such  extent  as  to  involve 
nearly  all  the  articulating  surfiiccs  of  the  carpus,  may  nOfc  result 
in  such  inflammation  or  suppuration  as  to  destroy  the  parts  in- 
volved. 

Case  V. — Excision,  of  the  Extremity  of  the  First  Phalanx  of  iha 
Thumb. 

Jacob  Gilbert,  18  years  of  age,  residing  at  No.  30  Hollister  Street, 
Bufialo,  on  the  16th  day  of  November,  1871,  while  attending  a 
"  Yankee  Whittler,"  used  for  tjie  manufacture  of  cigar  boxes,  in- 
flicted a  severe  injury  to  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand.  On  examina- 
tion, it  was  found  that  the  phalangeal  articulation  and  extremity 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  was  shattered  into  several  frag- 
ments. The  integument  and  muscular  tissue  of  the  lateral  sur- 
faces of  that  bone  were  more  or  less  completely  severed.  The  ten- 
dons of  the  extensor  and  flexor  longus  polliciswere  neither  of  them 
completely  divided,  though  the  utility  of  the  latter  was  probably 
destroyed.  The  arterial  supply  to  the  extremity  and  last  phalanx 
of  the  thumb  was  thought  to  be  not  altogether  cut  ofl",  though  it 
was  doubtful  whether  the  supply  was  adequate  to  sustain  the  vitality 
of  that  part.  In  the  treatment  of  the  case  deliberation  was  required, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  injuries  affecting  the  digital  extrem- 
ities have  all  been  considered,  until  recently,  as  of  very  trifling  im- 
portance. The  injury  was  sufTiciently  severe  to  present  the  gen- 
eral indications  for  the  operation  of  amputation.  Had  the  injury 
been  one  involving  either  of  the  fingers  instead  of  the  thumb, 
amputation  of  the  wounded  extremity  would  even  then  have  been 
made  without  great  hesitation.  Any  one  of  the  fingers  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  without  seriously  disabling  the  hand;  the  thumb,  how- 
ever, is  indispensable  in  the  peiformance  of  its  common  functions. 
But  a  very  limited  number  of  objectsare  to  be  grasped  by  the  hand 
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and  fingers  alone,  and  the  grasp  thus  obtained  is  comparatively  a 
very  weak  one,  as  is  easily  demonstrated.  The  ability  to  seize  an 
object  projecting  towards  one  is  only  to  be  had  through  the  means 
of  two  outwardly  projecting  extremities  :  this  ability  in  the  hand 
increases,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  length  of  the  finger  and 
thumb.  A  long  thuml  then,  though  it  be  a  stiff  oiic,  is  an  organ  of 
the  greatest  value.  Brevity  of  the  thumb  is  accompanied  with  a 
corresponding  abbreviation  of  the  functional  power  of  the  hand. 
The  course  to  be  then  pursued  was  decided  accordingly.  The 
ordinary  operation  of  excision  was  performed  upon  the  digital  ex- 
tremity of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  The  loose  fragments  of 
the  articulating  surface  were  removed,  and  the  sharp  pointed 
extremity  of  bone  smoothed  off  with  bone  forceps.  The  two  phal- 
anges were  then  left  in  contact  with  each  other  with  the  desire  that 
firm  anchylosis  between  them  should  take  place.  The  principal 
incisions  were  closed  with  stitches.  A  carbolicacid,  water  diessing 
was  loosely  applied  to  the  parts  for  about  a  week,  when  the  puru- 
lent discharge  already  showed  some  abatement.  A  strip  of  firm 
adhesive  plaster  was  then  wrapped  spirally  about  the  thumb  to 
serve  as  a  splint  to  keep  the  bones  in  a  correct  line  with  each  other, 
as  they  seemed  inclined  to  unite  at  an  angle.  Daily  cleansing  of 
the  parts  with  soap  and  water  was  performed  by  the  patient,  as  the 
adhesive  plaster  splint  formed  no  obstacle  whatever  to  the  examina- 
tion and  dressing  of  the  granulating  wound.  By  varying  the  ten- 
sion brought  to  bear  with  with  the  adhesive  plaster  splint,  the 
bones  at  length  were  brought  into  perfect  line  with  each  other,  aud 
complete  anchylosis  was  obtained  in  six  weeks  from  the  time  of 
the  injury.  The  shortening  which  was  caused  is  only  one-half  an 
inch,  and,  though  motion  in  the  last  joint  of  the  tliumb  is  lost, 
that  of  every  other  muscle  of  the  tliumb  is  retained.  In  short,  the 
result  was  equal  to  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Gross  says  that,  "excision  of  the  head  of  the  phalanx  of  the 
thumb  has  sometimes  been  practiced,"  but  I  have  nowhere  been 
able  to  find  this  operation  of  excision  of  the  inter-phalangeal  articu- 
lation of  the  thumb  instanced  or  described.  Eespecting  the  treat- 
ment of  the  phalangeal  articulations.  Gross  continues  to  say — "It 
is  never  desirable  toexsectany  of  the  digital  plialanges."  It  seems 
probable  that  the  superior  importance  of  this  operation  of  excision 
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in  the  phalangeal  articulations  of  the  thumb  to  the  same  operation 

in  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  escaped  notice  or  especial  mention 

though  Erichsen,in  his  latest  edition,  quite  advocates  conservatism  ' 

in  the  treatment  ot  injuries  of  the  thumb. 

However  that  may  be,  the  result  which  has  just  been  mentioned  as 

occurringin  the  present  instance  is  such  as  to  determine  unquestion- 
ably the  eligibility  of  the  operation  which  was   here  instituted. 

:o: 

ART.  II. — Abstract  of  remarks  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  their 

Treatment.    By  Dr.  Charles  E.  Kider,  before  the  Koche^ter 

City  Medical  Society,  September  4th,  1871. 

At  the  present  time  there  exists  considerable  activity  in  Otology. 
In  Germany  two  journals  devoted  to  this  subject  are  now  pub- 
lished, and  there  exist  in  the  German  language  several  complete 
ti'eatises  on  Aural  Surgery.  In  our  own  country,  Dr.  Knapp  of 
New  York  edits  a  journal  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  and  we 
have  an  American  Otological  Societ)',  at  whose  annual  meeting 
many  interesting  facts  and  theories  are  advanced.  The  published 
proceedings  of  this  Society  furnish  to  the  profession  a  condensed 
summary  of  the  advances  which  have  been  made  during  the  year 
in  this  department.  We  also  have  a  few  men,  as  for  instance,  Dr- 
J.  Orne  Green  of  Boston,  who  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  diseases  of  the  organs  of  hearing. 

We  may  for  convenience  study  the  disorders  of  hearing  as  they 
aflfect  the  external,  middle,  or  internal  ear. 

Ist.  Diseases  of  the  External  Ear — Eczematous  Inflammation. 
We  meet  this  affection  quite  frequently,  especially  among  badly 
nourished  children,  often  existing  just  back  of  the  auricle. 

Locally,  I  apply  the  following  Ointment : 

IjL-  Yellow  oxide  of  Mercury,         -        -         -         gr.  xx. 
Simple  Cerate,  ...  .  zj 

M. 
Internally,  I  give  good  nourishment  and  tonics.     Where  the 

Eczema  is  rather  dry,  the  best  remedy  perhaps  is  Fowler's  Solution 
of  Arsenic, — drops  x,  3  times  a  day;  but  where  the  Eczema  is  more 
moist,  I  have  used  the  following  formula  with  much  benefit : — 

ij:  Nitric  Acid, 3j. 

Epsom  Salts,  ....  ^j. 

AVater,  -  .  -        .        .        .      Oj. 

M. 
Give  a  tablespoonful  three  limes  a  dav. 
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Otitis  Externa  (diffuse  otitis),  commonly  shows  itself  by  an  ex- 
foliation of  cuticle,  with  a  slight  purulent  discharge.  Sometimes, 
however,  there  may  exist  merely  redness  and  dryness  of  the  mem- 
brane, without  any  discharge;  or  even  the  disease  may  show  an 
absence  only  of  the  normal  amount  of  cerumen.  For  this  trouble, 
•we  must  correct  any  constitutional  vice.  Astringents  are  indicated 
folr  local  use. 

Furuncular  Iriflamrnation. — This  affection  is  extremely  painful 
and  persistent,  and  ofcen  very  difiBcult  to  cure.  As  soon  as  one 
begins  to  push  up  toward  the  centre  of  the  meatus,  immediately 
puncture  it  with  a  sharp,  narrow  bistoury  ;  this  generally  relieves 
the  pain ;  hot  fomentations  may  follow.  Dr.  Von  Troeltsch  re- 
commends  the  use  of  arsenic  in  this  disease. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Ely  has  failed  to  obtain  benefit  in  these  cases  by  freely 

administering  quinine  and  producing  cinchonism  ;  but  where  the 

severity  and  number  of  these  furuncles  are  excessive,  he  has  seen 

the  following  treatment  invariably  break  up  their  course : — 

R:  Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Corrosivi,        gr.  j.     ) 

Fl.  Ext.  Sennae  et  Jalapae,  §j  mx.  j    s.  3j.  ter  die. 

Accumulation  of  Inspissated  Cerumen. — Against  this  we  have 
no  prophylactic,  and  if  removed,  it  will  usually  I'e-accumulate  at 
intervals  of  a  year  or  more.  With  a  syringe,  as  for  instance,  Matti- 
son's,  geHily  throw  into  the  meatus  a  continuous  stream  of  warm 
water;  this  will  generally  soften  and  wash  out  the  mass.  Always, 
ere  any  treatment  is  used,  be  sure  that  there  is  an  abnormal  amount 
of  wax  present;  as  injections  of  even  warm  water  in  a  healthy 
ear  may  cause  injury.  Never  use  any  instruments  to  remove  the 
cerumen,  as  the  mcmbrana  tympani  is  very  easily  injured. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  External  Meatus. — Always  first  examine 
carefully,  to  ascertain  if  such  foreign  body  is  in  the  meatus.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  shall  find  nothing  present,  as  it  is  very 
diflScnlt  to  introduce  a  foreign  body  into  the  meatus.  Then  re- 
move with  the  syringe  and  warm  water  if  possible,  if  not,  use  any 
suitable  instrument,  but  only  under  the  eye.  Never  introduce  any 
instrument  unless  the  eye  sees  its  every  motion. 

Ear  Ache. — Make  warm  water  applications,  or  hot  chamomile 
fomentations. 

2d.— The  Membrana  Tympani  is  seldom  diseased  alone;  but  i 
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often  iavolved  in  infiainmations  occurring  in  the  external,  or  mid- 
dle ear. 

3d.  Diseases  of  tlie  Middle  Ear. — The  cavity  of  the  middle  car 
is  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  whicli  isacontinuation  through  the 
eustachian  tubes  of  that  of  the  pharynx.  Inflammation  of  this 
membrane  is  by  far  the  most  common  disease  of  the  ear. 

Acute  Otitis  Media. — Almost  every  one,  at  some  time,  suffera 
from  one  or  more  sliglit  attacks  of  otitis  media.  It  is  in  fact  a 
"cold"  in  the  ear.  We  have  slight  pain,  redness  of  membraua 
tympani,  slight  deafness,  sensation  as  of  water  in  the  ear.  Ther. 
apeutically  we  treat  it  as  we  would  a  common  cold;  keep  quiet  and 
apply  to  neck  and  feet  derivatire  remedies. 

Chronic  Otitis  Media. — This  comes  on  very  slowly,  increasing 
very  gradually;  may  result  from  repeated  attacks  of  acute  inflam- 
mation, but  more  often  is  slow  and  chronic  from  its  inception.  In 
In  this  complaint  quite  frequently  the  patient  does  not  notice  any 
trouble  until  the  membrana  by  repairing  is  much  thickened,  and 
the  hearing  considerably  impaired.  If  the  hearing  progressively 
grows  worse,  and  if  it  has  no  remissions  or  periodical  seasons  of 
comparative  improvement,  we  have  but  little  hope  from  any  treat- 
ment, as  any  and  all  therapeutical  measures  seem  to  fail  in  im- 
proving hearing. 

Subacute  Inflammation. — We  may,  however,  speak  of  what  we 
would  call  Subacute  Otitis  Media.  In  this  form  we  have  repeated 
attacks  of  acute  inflammation,  each  leaving  the  ear  worse  than  it 
found  it,  and  although  perhaps  to  a  skilled  observer  the  membrana 
tympani  may  appear  somewhat  less  thickened  than  in  the  last  de- 
scribed disease,  still  the  diagnostic  distinction  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  hearing  varies,  being  sensibly  better  at  some  times  than  at 
others,  and  in  this  variety  treatment  is  often  very  beneficial,  perhaps 
even  curative.  Here  if  we  find  coexisting  naso  pharyngeal  catarrh  the 
use  of  the  atomizer  is  indicated.  Probably  the  best  remedy  to  use 
therewith  is  a  saturated  solution  of  Chlorate  of  Potassa.  Also  we 
frequently  are  obliged  to  use  the  Eustachian  Catheter.  (I  much 
prefer  the  hard  rubber  Catheter,  to  which  by  heat  any  desired  curve 
can  be  given).  Its  use  is  not  a  painful,  but  is  often  an  exceedingly 
delicate  operation ;  as  we  so  frequently  meet  with  Septa  nasi,  which 
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are  so  beut  that  it  is  very  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  introduce 
it  successfully.  Also  ia  conjunction  with  the  Catheter,  or  Politzer 
apparatus,  we  often  find  advantage  in  throwing  up  medicated 
vapours;  as  that  of  Tr.  of  Iodine  or  Tr.  of  Iron;  and  even  in 
blowing  up  finely  powdered  Alum  or  Iodoform.  I  consider  it  how- 
ever  more  than  dangerous  to  try  to  throw  up  solutions  into  the 
middle  ear 

Purulent  Otitis  Media. — Often  a  sequela  of  exanthematous  dis- 
eases, and  frequently  a  result  of  other  irritating  causes,  in  those 
inheriting  bad  constitutions.  The  discharge  is  oftentimes  very 
offensive,  and  tlie  disease  is  always  a  dangerous  one.  Often  it 
causes  necrosis  of  bone,  and  may  go  on  to  form  fistulous  openings 
through  the  mastoid  bone,  or  even  into  the  cranial  cavity ;  and 
hearing  is  always  more  or  less  impaired,  and  that  permanently. 
Treatment. — While  we  correct  any  constitutional  vice,  and  also  as 
a  rule  administer  tonics,  our  therapeutical  reliance  is  mainly  placed 
on  the  local  use  of  some  of  the  Astringents ;  Alum  is  the  best,  then 
come  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  and  Nitrate  of  Silver. 
When  in  the  course  of  this  disease  we  have  deep  seated,  persistent 
pain,  we  may  infer  that  the  mastoid  cells  are  invaded,  and  be  called 
on  to  trephine  ,the  mastoid  process.  In  purulent  disease  of  the 
middle  ear  I  must  strongly  insist  on  the  necessity,  that  the  phy- 
sician should  apply  the  local  treatment  personally ;  because  no 
amount  of  instruction  will  enable  the  patient  himself,  or  his  friends^ 
thoroughly  to  cleanse  out  the  ear  and  apply  the  remedy.  Also, 
after  perfectly  cleansing  the  ear  by  warm  water,  Le  must  keep 
the  Eustachian  tube  open;  thus  he  can  blow  through  the  medi- 
cated solution  after  its  introduction  into  the  ear,  and  thus  secure 
its  application  to  every  point  of  diseased  membrane — on  which 
contact  the  efficacy  of  our  treatment  alone  depends.  Occasionally 
also  in  this  ti'ouble,  after  the  discharge  is  stopped,  we  find  that 
artificial  ear  drums  decidedly  improve  the  hearing.  If  we  find  quite 
a  large  aperture  in  the  ear  drum,  we  must  not  despair;  as  in  chil- 
dren, and  especially  in  cases  of  recent  date,  even  large  sized  aper- 
tures are  frequently  filled  up  by  a  cicatricial  tissue ;  and  the  hearing 
•eventually  becomes  greatly  improved. 

Inflammation  of  the  Euetachian  Tube, — This  is  often  the  prom- 
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inent  trouble  among  children.  We  must  never,  however,  allow 
these  tubes  to  remain  closed  and  impervious  to  air,  since  as  a  result 
by  rarefaction,  or  absorption,  of  the  air  in  the  middle  ear,  we  allow 
the  Membrana  Tympani  to  become  deflected  inwards,  and  deafness 
more  or  less  to  supervene.  "We  treat  this  disease  much  the  same 
as  we  would  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh,  or  disease  of  the  middle  ear, 
and  usually  with  marked  benefit.  In  addition,  however,  to  othey 
treatment,  as  often  as  every  second  day,  we  inflate  the  tube  by  the 
catheter  or  Politzer's  bag. 

Tinnitus  Aurium. — This  symptom  is  of  varied  etiology,  of  the 
most  frequent,  persistent,  least  understood,  and  least  amenable  to 
treatment,  of  any  of  the  features  common  to  diseases  of  the  Ear. 

3d.  Diseases  of  the  Internal  Ear. — Dr.  Kramer  of  Berlin  de- 
clares that  whereas  30  years  ago  he  diagnosed  50  per  cent  of  all 
diseases  of  the  ear  to  be  those  located  in  the  Internal  Ear  (i.  e. 
nervous  disorders  of  hearing)  he  is  now  persuaded  that  we 
meet  with  this  class  of  troubles  in  only  four  cases  in  a  thousand- 
Nervous  deafness  is  indeed  rare,  and  as  the  occulist  has  his  amau- 
rosis as  a  refuge,  so  the  Aurist,  when  through  ignorance  or 
when  by  careful  examination  he  can  discover  no  change  in  the  ear 
sometimes  hides  his  lack  of  knowledge  by  calling  the  case  nervous 
deafness. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  read  a  few  selections  from  the  last 
Journal  of  the  American  Otological  Society : 

1st.  Account  of  an  inflammation  of  the  external  Meatus,  caused 
by  the  presence  therein  of  the  Aspergillus  Glaucus — by  Dr.  John 
Green. 

2d.  Description  of  a  new  form  of  Eustachian  Catheter — by  Dr. 
Noyea. 

3d.  An  article  in  relation  to  inflammation  of  the  Mastoid  pro- 
cess, occurring  in  the  course  of  chronic  disease  of  the  Ear — by 
Dr.  Noyes. 

Dr.  Rider  exhibited  various  instruments  for  examining  and 
operating  upon  the  ear.  He  recommended  the  use  of  difi"use  sun- 
light, collected  by  means  of  a  concave  mirror,  and  of  Wilde's 
Silver  Speculum. 

Society  adjourned. 

Cha&les  S.  Stabb. 
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ART.   III. — Abstract  of   the  Proceedings  of  the  Buffalo  Medical 
Association. 

Buffalo,  October  3,  1871. 

•The  President  in  the  Cliair. 
•  Dr.  Crontk  reported  a  case  of  great  interest  to  the  profession 
r— a  gun-shot  wound  of  the  head,  tlie  ball  being  carried  eight  years 
in  the  brain.  Eight  years  ago  was  called  to  attend  a  lad  fourteen 
years  of  age,  who  had  received  a  ball  from  a  gun  which  entered  at 
the  internal  angle  of  the  left  orbit,without  injuring  the  eye,  passed 
through  the  left  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  and  onwards  into 
the  brain.  The  ball  could  bo  followed  with  a  probe  directly  back- 
>:ards  and  felt  where  it  had  lodged,  four  and  one-half  inches  from 
its  point  of  entrance.  The  wound  closed  and  the  boy  enjoyed  very 
good  health  till  six  months  ago,  when,  making  an  assault  on  a 
neighboring  farmer,  he  was  struck  with  a  hoe  on  the  head,  which 
made  a  scalp  wound  from  which  there  was  considerable  hemor- 
rhage. The  wound  was  properly  dressed,  but  a  short  time  after  he 
was  taken  with  convulsions,  and  died.  A  coroner's  investigation 
was  had  and  an  autopsy  made.  The  inner  table  of  the  skull  was 
a  little  depressed  and  there  was  some  effusion  of  serum  and  a  little 
matter.  The  ball  which  he  had  received  was  found  between  the 
posterior  lobes  of  the  brain  and  the  cerebellum  at  the  tentorium 
cerebelli.  There  was  no  indication  of  the  track  through  the  brain 
and  it  was  covered  by  a  false  membrane  and  suspended  by  a  small 
pedicle.  After  receiving  the  gun-shot  wound  the  patient  was  un- 
conscious four  days ;  then  became  conscious  but  could  not  speak ; 
was  also  paralyzed  for  a  time.  After  his  recovery,  so  as  to  resume 
his  studies  at  school,  he  was  obliged  to  learn  to  read  anew,  though 
at  the  time  of  his  injury  he  could  read  well,  but  his  knowledge  of 
figures  was  not  the  least  impaired,  being  able  to  cypher  as  well  as 
before  or  better.  His  disposition  was  changed,  being  very  easily 
irritated  and  had  little  control  over  his  passions. 

Dr.  Rochester  remarked  that  this  was  an  interesting  case,  par- 
ticularly at  the  present  tim.e,  for  a  trial  for  murder  is  soon  to  occur 
here,  that  of  Kelley  for  murdering  Rosenfelt  on  Michigan  street, 
in  which  the  defense  will  claim  that  Kelley  was  not  responsible  for 
his  actions.    Some  time  ago  it  is  said  he  received  an  injury  of  the 
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liead  from  a  falling  tree,  aud  since  that  time  when  in  liquor  or  ex- 
cited he  becomes  wild  and  ungovernable.  The  point  raised  is  an 
important  one  in  its  bearing  in  criminal  cases  and  many  members 
of  this  association  will  probably  be  called  on  to  express  their  opin- 
ions on  it. 

Dr.  Little  mentioned  a  case  somewhat  similar  which  occurred 
about  two  years  ago.  A  passenger  on  one  of  the  railway  trains  of 
this  city  suddenly  became  msane  and  stabbed  two  fellow  passengers 
and  then  jumped  into  the  canal.  He  made  a  post-mortem  section 
of  the  head  and  found  ulceration  and  suppuration  of  the  brain. 

Dr.  Miner  related  the  case  of  the  young  man  Hawks,  who  acci- 
dently  shot  himself  in  the  head  about  two  years  since.  The  ball  is 
still  in  the  head,  and  it  appears  from  Dr.  Cronyn's  report  may  pos- 
sibly be  in  the  brain ;  though  he  had  never  believed  it,  but  supposed 
it  was  turned  from  direct  course  and  lodged  in  the  bones  of  the 
face.  Prof.  Steele,  of  St.  Louis,  formerly  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
here,  has  recently  written  a  paper  on  diseases  and  injuries  of  the 
brain,  in  which  he  asserts  that  in  all  severe  injuries  of  the  brain 
the  mind  is  more  or  less  impaired.  He  mentions  the  well  known 
case  of  the  qixariy-man  through  whose  head  the  tamping  iron  was 
blown  by  an  accidental  discharge  of  blast,  and  states  that  contrary 
to  all  the  reports  which  have  been  circulated,  his  mind  was  much 
impaired.  He  regarded  Dr.  Cronyn's  case  as  having  many  points'' 
of  great  interest. 

Dr.  EocHESTER  reports  the  following  case  of  placenta  praevia. 
Six  months  ago  I  was  enga2;ed  to  attend  a  lady  in  her  second  con- 
finement. Two  years  before,  while  in  Brooklyn,  she  was  delivered 
of  her  first  child  after  a  very  severe  labor,  and  some  of  her  friends 
had  doubts  as  to  her  being  safely  delivered  a  second  time,  though 
the  patient  herself  shared  none  of  these  fears.  Ten  days  before 
the  labor  came  on  I  was  called  to  see  her  on  account  of  hemor- 
rhage. Found  the  os  slightly  dilated,  and  though  suspecting  that 
I  had  a  case  of  placenta  prajvia,  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  attempt 
to  determine  the  point  positively  by  examining  the  os  internum. 
Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  abdominal  walls  I  was  able  to  deter- 
mine accurately  the  position  of  the  child,  but  could  not  hear  the 
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placental  souffle.  This  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  I  had  formed 
of  the  case.  There  was  no  more  hemorrhage  till  labor  occurred. 
On  the  night  of  the  labor,  I  was  called  by  her  husband  at  8  o'clock 
to  attend  her.  Found  the  os  a  little  dilated  and  soft.  I  at  once 
applied  the  tampon  very  firmly  and  also  a  bandage  over  the  fundus 
of  the  uterus;  by  these  means  having  perfect  control  of 
hemorrhage.  Sent  for  Dr.  White  as  counsel.  Gave  her  half 
grain  of  morphine.  She  was  pale  and  very  anxious  owing  to 
alarm,  some  one  having  told  her  that  she  had  placenta  praevia  and 
would  not  recover.  The  pains  continued  rather  strong  and  reg- 
ular, though  she  fainted  twice  notwithstanding  stimulants  and 
nourishment  were  freely  given.  I  could  not  understand  why  she 
should  be  so  weak  and  faint  and  knowing  that  she  would  not  live 
long  if  not  relieved,  determined  to  deliver  her.  I  called  for  Dr. 
White  who  was  spending  the  night  in  the  house,  and  while  he  ad- 
ministered a  small  amount  of  chloroform  I  introduced  my  hand 
through  the  placenta,  seized  the  feet  and  delivered  a  living,  healthy 
child.  I  was  not  over  five  minutes  making  the  turning  and  de- 
livery, and  not  over  four  ounces  of  blood  were  lost  by  the  patient. 
The  tampon  controlled  the  hemorrhage  perfectly  during  the  labor, 
as  not  over  half  an  ounce  of  blood  was  on  it  when  removed.  After 
delivery  the  foot  of  the  bed  was  raised  and  every  effort  made  to 
revive  the  patient,  but  unsiiccessfully,  for  she  died  two  hours  after 
delivery.  We  were  at  a  loss  to  account  for  her  death  as  but  a  very 
snjall  amount  of  blood  was  lost.  The  nest  morning,  however,  the 
mystery  was  solved.  The  nurse  on  going  to  the  water  closet  found 
it  half  full  of  clotted  blood,  the  blood  being  10  or  Vi  inches  in 
depth.  The  patient,  before  I  was  sent  for,  went  to  the  water 
closet,  and  while  there,  supposing  that  slie  was  passing  urine, 
passed  this  large  amount  of  blood.     Tliis  explained  her  weak  and 

faint  condition  during  labor,  and  her  death  afterwards.    Dr.  R 

thinks  that  there  is  often  more  blood  lost  in  these  cases  in  this 
manner  than  is  supposed.  There  was  only  a  little  oozing  after 
delivery  which  was  controlled  by  ice  in  the  vagina. 

Dr.  Wyckoff  related  a  case  to  which  he  was  called  and  deliv- 
ered a  five  month  child,  one  week  ago  last  Friday.  The  patient 
has  had  two  miscarriages  before.     Several  times  during  this  preg- 
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nancy  she  had  hemorrhage,  at  first  a  week  apart,  then  more  fre- 
quently, and  lately  she  had  bled  a  little  every  day.  After  four 
hours  of  pains  she  miscarried.  The  placenta  was  not  entirely  over 
the  OS,  but  at  one  side,  and  presented  a  remarkable  appearance,  A 
"portion,  one  inch  in  breadth  and  six  inches  in  length  was  softened 
and  putrid.  This  condition  of  the  placenta  explained  the  frequent 
attacks  of  hemorrhage  during  pregnancy.  She  has  been  very  sick 
since  delivery,  having  had  metritis,  peritonitis,  &c. ,  but  is  recov- 
ering. 

Dr.  Hacenstein  stated  that  he  had  attended  two  cases  of  pla- 
centa prKvia  since  his  last  report  of  his  cases.  The  first  one  was 
attended  by  a  midwife  for  four  days  before  ho  saw  her  and  had  lost 
•a  large  amount  of  blood.  She  was  very  feeble,  uterus  considerably 
dilated  ;  on  examination  found  the  os  covered  by  the  placenta. 
The  head  had  not  engaged  so  I  detached  the  placenta,  ruptured 
the  membrane  and  delivered  with  the  forceps.  The  placenta  in 
this  case  was  not  centrally  implanted  over  the  os,  but  more  to  one 
side.  The  second  case  was  complete  placenta  previa.  I  turned 
and  delivered.  There  is  great  danger  in  these  cases  from  post- 
partum hemorrhage,  owing  to. the  lower  part  of  the  uterus  not 
contracting  sufficiently  to  close  the  mouths  of  the  uterine  blood 
vessels. 

Dr.  MiNEE  had  seen,  since  the  interesting  report  of  so  many 
cases  by  Dr.  Haucnstein,  one  case  of  placenta  prcevia  in  connection 
with  Dr.  Mixer.  It  was  a  rare,  and  to  him  up  to  that  time,  an 
unheard  of  placenta ;  the  entire  womb  was  covered  by  placenta, 
the  08  the  same  as  elsewhere.  There  was  hardly  to  be  found  any 
membranous  portion,  a  small  place  at  the  superior  part  was 
thin  and  seemed  like  the  usual  membrane.  Over  the  entire 
surface  it  was  placental  and  evidently  attached  throughout  to  the 
walls  of  the  uterus.  The  case  resulted  favorably  to  both  mother 
and  child.  Child  was  turned  and  delivered  after  waiting  for  the 
08  uteri  to  become  fully  dilated.  Dr.  Miner  also  spoke  of  a  case 
of  midwifery  he  had  recently  attended  where  labor  was  natural  and 
at  full  period.  The  mother  was  remarkably  well  for  the  first  three 
weeks  when  she  commenced  to  complain  of  pain  in  back  and  lower 
bowels.    Thinking  she  had  been  too  resolute  and  up  too  much,  be 
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advised  horizontal  position  and  rest.  Next  morning  there  was 
hemorrhage  with  expulsion  of  larges  masses  of  coagulated  blood. 
He  regarded  this  as  an  unusual  occurrance  at  that  length  of  time 
after  delivery. 

Dr.  Gay  remarked  that  the  case  of  Dr.  Rochester  was  interest- 
ing and  the  treatment  proper.  He,  however,  thinks  that  turning 
by  introducing  the  hand  into  the  uterus  through  the  placenta,  is 
not  the  best  method  of  procedure  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  pla- 
centa prasvia.  He  believes  that  the  method  advocated  by  Barnos 
of  London,  when  the  head  presents  is  best ;  the  placenta  should  be 
detached,  the  membranes  ruptured  and  forceps  applied,  and  the 
delivery  at  once  effected.  This  at  once  stops  all  hemorrhage- 
There  is  most  danger  of  post  partum  hemorrhage  in  these  case.'. 
Was  called  a  few  years  since  to  attend  a  case  of  placenta  prasvia 
with  Dr.  Storck;  delivered  by  turning,  but  the  patient  afterwards 
died  of  peritonitis.  Thinks  that  when  a  patient  has  lost  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  before  being  seen,  that  the  bleeding  should  be 
controlled  and  time  given  for  the  patient  to  rally  before  attempting 
delivery. 

Dr.  Ckonyn  thinks  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  death  in  the 
majority  of  these  cases  results  from  hemorrhage.  He  would  tam- 
pon and  apply  a  bandage"  over  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  and 
thereby  have  complete  control  of  any  hemorrhage,  and  when  the 
08  was  sufficiently  dilated  or  dilatable  would  introduce  the  hand 
through  the  placenta  and  deliver  by  turning.  This  method  has 
the  sanction  of  Simpson.  Barnes'  method  cannot  always  be  em- 
ployed. It  is  easy  to  turn  when  the  waters  are  unruptured.  De- 
livering with  forceps  as  Dr.  Guy  recommends  will  answer  when  the 
head  presents,  but  in  these  cases  would  use  tampon  and  bandage 
to  control  hemorrhage.  Every  case  in  fact  has  its  appropriate 
treatment.  When  one  side  of  placenta  has  been  detached  would 
give  quinine  with  ergot.  Has  lately  been  using  quinine  instead  of 
ergot  and  has  been  pleased  with  the  result. 

Scarlatina,  Typhoid  fever  and  derangements  of  the  bowels,  were 
reported  as  prevailing. 

Adjourned. 

W.  C.  Phelps,  Secretary. 
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ART.  IV. — Clinical  Lectures  upon  Surgical  Cases  in  the  Buffalo 
Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  By  Pkof.  J.  F.  Miner. 

Reported  by  /.ouU  Brecht,  member  of  the  clast  of  1871-12. 

Gentlemen, — It  will  be  of  greater  importance  and  value  to  you 
to  notice  with  care  the  cases  which  are  more  apt  to  prese.it  them- 
selves in  your  every-day  practice,  and  are  known  under  the  name 
of  Minor  Surgery,  than  the'  rarer,  and  what  yon  might  naturally 
regard  as  the  more  interesting  capital  operations  of  Surgery.  I 
shall,  therefore,  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  showing  you  such 
cases  as  come  constantly  under  our  care,  and  such  as  will  be  your 
chief  occupation  as  Surgeons.  Upon  your  aptness  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  cases  as  we  present  this  morning  will  largely  de- 
pend your  future  success  and  reputation  as  practical  Surgeons. 

Case  I. — Enchondroma.  Dr.  Niemeyer.  of  Canada,  who  is  on  a 
visit  to  ns  for  a  few  days,  has  kindly  presented  you  with  an  inter- 
esting pathological  specimen  called  Enchondroma.  This  is  the 
name  applied  to  a  cartilagenous  growth,  which  holds  an  intermedi- 
ate place  between  the  fibrous  and  oseous  tumors.  These  tumors, 
however,  are  not  alike  either  in  character  nor  form.  They  may 
be  gelatinous,  and  have  the  appearance  of  containing  matter,  or 
may  be  hard,  smooth  and  elastic;  they  may  be  round  or  flattened. 
Their  growth  is  attended  with  no  pain.  They  occur  mostly  in 
young  people  with  a  rickety  constitution  and  scrofulous  diathisis 
They  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body ;  more  frequently  how- 
ever on  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  are  generally  attached  to  bony 
walls,  The  present  specimen  is  the  left  fore  finger,  amputated  for 
this  affection.  After  making  a  section  through  it,  we  find  it  to  be 
homogeneous,  consisting  of  a  firm,  fibrous,  whitish  mass.  These 
growtlis  may  appear  in  the  testes,  mammary  or  parotid  glands  in 
which  case  they  are  more  liable  to  undergo  degeneration  and  be- 
come malignant.  At  times,  these  tumors  attain  an  enormous  size- 
A  specimen  of  this  character  is  mentioned  in  Gross's  Surgery,  in 
which  the  shoulder  and  clavicle  were  involved,  weighing  thirty- 
one  pounds.  They  are  said  to  break  down  occasionally,  causing 
deep  cavities.  Occasionally  the  entire  system  becomes  affected,  and 
may  have  the  appearance  of  encephaloid  disease.  The  treatment 
may  be  either  extirpation  of  the  tumor,  or  amputation  of  the  entire 
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member  thus  affected.  The  latter  is  generally  resorted  to  as  the 
disease  is  less  liable  to  return. 

Case  II.  —  Cataract.  Mrs.  Seely,  aprivate  patient  of  mine,  aged 
45,  has  consented  to  appear  before  you,  that  you  may  observe  the 
result  of  an  operation  for  cataract.  It  is  now  eight  weeks  since 
the  operation  was  performed.  It  was  made  by  what  is  called  Von 
Graefe's  method  of  linear  extraction,  modified  a  little.  Both  eyes 
were  operated  upon  at  the  same  time,  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  the 
result  is  entirely  satisfactory.  You  will  notice  that  the  field 
of  vision  is  entirely  clear;  that  the  small  incision  made  tor 
the  extraction  of  tlxe  lens  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  cornea  is  but 
slightly  visible  and  that  the  iris  is  a  little  attached  at  this  point. 
The  patient  can  read  No.  6  of  Jaeger's  type,  by  aid  (of  course)  of 
proper  cataract  glasses.  A  few  months  hence  her  vision  will  doubts 
less  be  more  distinct.  The  extracted  lens  in  all  cases  must  be  re- 
placed by  artificial  lens,  or  cataract  glasses.  Distant  objects  may  be 
seen  more  distinctly  than  near  ones  but  distinct  vision  of  near  ob- 
jects require  glasses.  They  should,  however,  never  be  used  until  at 
least  two  or  three  months  after  the  operation ;  early  and  pro- 
tracted use  of  the  eyes  is  apt  to  cause  congestion  of  the  retina  and 
is  unsafe. 

Case  III. — Inverted  Toe  Nail.  John  McNamee,  aged  18,  dres- 
ser in  the  hospital,  suiTers  from  an  inverted  nail  on  his  first  toe. 
The  nail  has  been  removed  before  and  this  is  its  second  growth. 
It  has  an  unhealthy  sUibby  appearance  and  has  an  ulcerating  sur' 
face  underneath  and  again  requires  removal.  This  condition  of 
the  nail  is  of  greater  importance  than  it  seems ;  it  actually  dis- 
ables the  sufferer,  often  for  a  longer  time  than  a  broken  leg,  and  is 
very  vexatious  aud  painlul.  The  patient  is  ready  to  undergo  any 
operation  you  may  propose,  even  amputation  of  the  toe;  the  latter, 
however,  is  quite  too  radical  for  ordinary  purposes.  Various  plans 
of  procedure  have  been  tried  to  effect  a  cure,  such  as  Per 
Sulphate  of  Iron  introduced  between  the  flesh  and  nail  which 
tans  the  flesh,  so  that  it  will  separate,  or  form  a  sort  of  slough, 
and  has  been  highly  spoken  of;  crowding  cotton  down  by  the  side 
of  the  nail  to  keep  the  flesh  separated  from  it;  drawing  the  flesh 
from  the  nail  by  means  of  adhesive  strips,  and  other  methods  have 
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been  recommended  as  paliative  but  have  generally  proved  to  be  of 
only  temporary  value.  Extraction  is  by  far  the  most  efficient 
method  of  treatment.  By  throwing  on  the  toe  the  spray  of  ether  or 
giving  chloroform  in  the  usual  way  the  operation  maybe  easily  and 
painlessly  performed.  In  a  few  days  a  scale  will  form  which  will 
answer  every  purpose  of  a  nail,  until  the  new  one  is  formed.  By 
dressing  the  toe  with  a  thin,  light  and  dry  cloth,  so  as  not  to  ex- 
clude the  air  from  the  wound,  the  formation  of  the  latter  will  bo 
facilitated. 

Case  IV. —  CartarrJial  Conjunctivitis.  We  have  for  treatment 
this  morning  four  patients  with  what  is  called  Catarrhal  Conjunc- 
tivitis or  more  accurately  describing  the  conditions  present,  gran- 
ular lids  and  vascular  cornea.  The  conjunctiva  or  raucous  cover- 
ing of  the  globe  and  lining  of  the  lids  contains  in  its  anatomical 
structure  papillae,  which,  when  affected  by  inflammation  enlarge 
and  form  the  large,  fine  points  which  you  observe  as  I  invert  the 
upper  lid  of  the  first  patient.  Both  upper  and  lower  lids  are  highly 
inflamed,  and  the  rough  surface  is  very  apparent.  On  the  inner 
portion  of  the  upper  lids  of  this  patient  is  a  deposit  of  lymph 
making  the  so-called  trachoma.  The  cornea  in  boih  eyes  is  very 
hazy  and  vascular,  conditions  which  are  caused  by  the  roughness 
of  the  lids.  A  little  below  the  centre  of  the  coniea  in  one  eye  you 
observe  a  dark  point.  This  is  the  site  of  an  ulcer  which  has  ex- 
tended through  the  corne.<i;  the  iris  has  fallen  against  its  walls, 
being  carried  forward  by  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor  and  has 
there  attached  itself;  the  ulceration  has  healed,  and  fortunately 
vision  has  not  been  destroyed.  You  thus  see  that  ulceration  and 
even  perforation  of  the  cornea  may  follow  from  the  effects  of  this 
disease,  and   thus  vision  may  be  greatly  impaired  or  even  lost. 

In  the  second  patient,  the  disease  is  somewhat  modified.  The 
upper  half  of  the  cornea  is  opague  and  vascular  while  the 
lower  half  is  clear.  Thus  showing  that  the  disease  is  confined 
to  the  upper  lid  mainly.  In  the  third  patient  we  find  the  upper 
lid  also  in  a  red  and  roughened  condition  and  the  cornea  but 
slightly  affected.  In  the  fourth  patient  you  will  notice  only  a  few 
enlarged  papillaj  or  granulations  while  a  large  portion  of  the  lid 
appear  white.     This  is  a  sign  of  convalescence.     The  treatment  of 
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all  these  cases  is  the  same.  The  first  object  is  to  prevent  extension 
of  the  disease  in  all  cases  where  there  is  any  manifest  contagions 
tendencies.  Great  cleanliness,  and  generally  good  diet  is  required. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  broth  for  food,  with  blisters,  leeches 
and  other  counter-irritation,  and  nothing  is  so  sure  to  end  in  failure. 
Various  collyria  have  been  depended  upon,  most  of  them  of  little 
use.  The  crayon  of  nit.  silver,  or  a  saturated  solution  applied  to 
tlie  rough  surface  might  be  efficient,  but  thei'e  are  serious  objec- 
tions to  its  continued  use,  Avhich  I  will  hereafter  explain.  The 
safest  and  most  eflicient  treatment  ever  yet  proposed,  is  to  apply 
he  crayon  of  sul.  copper  to  the  surfaces  of  both  upper  and  lower 
lids,  daily.  If  you  will  adopt  this  and  adhere  to  it,  you  will  be 
always  successful.  If  perseveriugly  and  carefully  applied,  it  is 
certain  and  uniformly  satisfactory. 


-•.o:- 


Miscellancous. 


Varieties  of  the  Pulse. 

By  Charles  W.  Chancellor,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
the  Washington  University  (Medical  School),  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  phenomenon  called  the  pulse  is  inseparable  from  life  in  the 
warm-blooded  animals,  except  in  the  hybernating  during  their 
state  of  torpor ;  it  exists  also  in  the  more  perfect  of  the  cold- 
blooded animals. 

In  viewing  man  we  observe,  independently  of  any  particular 
anatomical  knowledge,  a  symmetry  of  lorm,  a  gracefulness  of  mo- 
tion, and  an  expression  of  life  and  intelligence  admirably  cal- 
culated to  attract  our  attention  ;  and  if  we  were  not  liable  to  vari- 
ous accidents  and  diseases,  which  cause  us  to  suffer  and  to  die, 
there  would  be  little  inducement  to  enter  further  into  the  study  of 
the  human  organism.  What  was  probably  undertaken,  therefore, 
from  feelings  of  necessity,  growing  out  of  the  frailties  of  our 
structure,  has  now  become  so  interesfing  that  no  organ  or  function 
can  be  examined  without  exciting  admiration,  and  a  desire  to  know 
more  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  life. 

The  researches  of  two  thousand  years  have  served  only  to  excite 
our  curiosity ;  and  though  much  has  been  done,  we  are  probably 
but  at  the  threshold  of  physiology.  We  must  not.  however,  forget 
that  through  a  long  course  of  dark  ages  nothing  was  added  to 
physiology,  and  as  nothing  like  science  could  be  introduced  into 
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this  department  of  philosophy  until  the  discovery  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  it  is  evident  that  this  science  but  dawned  with 
the  discovery  of  Harvey  at  the  beginning  ol  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

We  are  now  perfectly  familiar  with  what  is  properly  termed  the 
circulation — we  know  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  venous  blood 
to  enter  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  to  commence  its  suit  of 
actions,  which  shall  succeed  each  other  in  the  healthy  state  with 
unerring  regularity.  The  auricle  contracting,  throws  the  blood 
into  the  corresponding  ventricle ;  it  is  then  forced  into  the  lungs 
through  the  pulmonary  arteries,  returned  by  the  veins  to  the  left 
auricle  and  ventricle  into  the  aorta,  and  thence  distributed  to  the 
capillaries. 

Although  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  regular  corres- 
pondence of  action  between  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  and 
although  there  is  an  association  and  concentration  of  actions  in 
a  state  of  health,  still  we  may  readily  perceive  that  in  addition  to 
the  disturbance  wliich  may  arise  in  tlie  heart  by  a  want  of  propo:- 
tion  between  the  sensorial  and  the  stimnlns  of  the  blood,  there 
may  be  diseased  action  from  want  of  proportion  as  to  time,  or 
force,  or  sensibility,  in  the  moving  apparatus  of  the  different  cav- 
ities. The  power  of  the  ventricles  may  not  exactly  correspond 
with  that  of  the  auricles,  or  that  of  one  ventricle  with  the  other 
ventricle,  etc. 

After  all,  so  far  as  we  can  discover  variations  in  the  pulse,  they 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  more  or  less  regularity  or  per- 
fection with  which  the  left  ventricle  performs  its  ofKce. 

There  has  boon  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among  medical 
writers  respecting  the  pulse,  both  as  to  the  best  arrangement  ob- 
tained by  an  examination  of  the  subject.  Some  have  held  the 
opinion  that  we  cannot  discriminate  with  sufBcieut  certainty  be- 
ween  one  pulse  and  another,  except  as  to  frequency  and  force.  Of 
this  opinion  the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Blood,  page  218,  makes  this  remark  :  That  "frequence  of  pulsation 
in  a  given  time  is  measurable  by  instruments;  smartness  or  quick- 
ness in  the  stroke,  with  a  pause,  is  measurable  by  the  touch  ;  but 
the  nicer  peculiarities  in  the  pulse  are  only  sensations  in  the  mind." 
He  continues:  "I  have  been  certain  of  the  pulse  having  a  disa- 
greeable jar  in  it  when  others  did  not  receive  it ;  when  they  were 
only  sensible  of  its  frequency  and  strength  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  this 
jar  that  is  the  specific  distinction  between  constitutional  disease  or 
irritation  and  healtli.  Frequency  of  pulsation  may  often  arise 
from  stimulus,  but  the  stroke  will  then  be  soft,  yet  softness  is  not 
to  be  depended  on  as  a  mark  of  health.  It  is  often  a  sign  of  dis- 
solution, but  then  there  must  be  other  attending  symptoms." 

What  Mr.  Hunter  calls  a  "jar,"  Dr.  Rush  terms  a  "jerk."  No 
writer  has  obtained  more  universal  credit  for  veracity  than  Dr. 
Rash,  and  he  says,  speaking  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  pulse  in  the 
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fever  of  1793,  that  he  thought  he  could  have  distinguished  the 
disease  by  it  without  seeing  the  patient.  "  This  pulse,"  he  says, 
"attended  cases  of  remittents  produced  that  year  by  the  same 
causes  as  yellow  fever,  and  often  occui'red  in  persons  who  were 
able  to  go  about." 

All  tne  well-marked  varieties  of  the  pulse  may  be  included  in 
the  lull,  tense,  slow,  frequent,  quick,  soft,  irregular,  and  feeble. 

The  Full  Pulse  is  common  in  phlegmonous  inflammations,  in 
inflammations  of  the  pleura,  and  in  acute  exanthemata.  In  these 
cases,  particularly  in  the  athletic,  it  is  also  tense,  and  generally 
somewhat  frequent.  In  some  cases  of  extreme  debility  from  ex- 
haustion by  hsemorrhage,  or  disease,  the  pulse  is  full,  mostly  fre- 
quent, and  very  yielding  and  soft.  This  condition  has  been  termed 
the  compressible  pulse. 

TJie  Tense  Pulse,  or  tho  hard  pulse,  we  have  seen  sometimes 
attend  the  lull  pulse,  but  tension  of  the  arterial  coats  indicates 
more  danger  when  the  vessel  is  email  and  very  tense,  not  because 
there  is  a  reduced  quantity  of  blood,  but  because  we  know  by 
actual  observation  that  this  state  of  the  pulse  indicates  severe  dis- 
ease ol  some  important  vital  organ.  A  tense  pulse  can,  under  no 
circumstances,  be  indicative  of  anything  salutara.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Dr.  Eush  and  others  tliat  this  pulse  is  almost  always 
present  at  the  onset  of  malignant  fevers,  and  this  same  author 
tells  us  that  "  in  some  cases  the  tense  and  full  pulse  were  present 
in  the  last  hours  of  life."  A  degree  of  tension  of  the  artery  at 
the  wrist,  though  considerably  above  the  healthy  standard,  does 
not  particularly  indicate  danger;  but  great  tension  with  remark- 
able slowness,  or  great  tension  with  extreme  frequency,  are  almost 
always  ominous  of  danger. 

The  Slow  Pulse,  when  remarkable  in  acute  disease,  is  perhaps 
always  indicative  of  danger.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in- 
stances of  slow  pulse  occur  as  idiosyncrasies  of  habit,  or  it  maybe 
that  there  are  intermediate  strokes  too  teeble  to  be  perceived.  In 
an  illness  where  the  pulse  suddenly  becomes  slow  from  being  fever- 
ishly quick,  with  an  aggravation  of  other  symptoms,  it  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  disease  being  translated  to  the  brain  ;  or  if  the  pulse 
of  a  child  be  fifteen  or  twenty  below  the  lowest  limit  of  the  natural 
standard,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  certain  indication  of  the  brain 
being  affected.  In  injuries  about  the  head,  too,  the  slow  pulse  in- 
dicates cerebral  complication.  A  case  came  under  my  observation 
a  short  time  since  illustrative  of  this  fact.  A  lad,  twelve  years 
old,  recivcd  in  a  fall  a  slight  blow  upon  the  left  parietal  boss,  from 
which  he  experienced  no  particular  inconvenience  at  the  time,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  he  complained  of  headache  and  confused  vision. 
There  was  no  mark  ol  violence  upon  the  scalp,  nor  of  injury  to 
the  cranium, but  the  boy's  pulse  was  only /o>7?/ beats  to  the  minute. 
This,  in  itself,  was  suflScient  to  awaken  a  suspicion  that  "shock" 
had  been  communicated  to  the  nervous  system,  and  a  course  of 
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treatment  to  meet  the  indications  was  adopted.  In  ten  or  fifteen 
niinntes  thereafter  vomiting  ensued,  the  surface  became  pale  and 
cold,  the  pupils  were  widely  dilated,  and  the  suiferer  passed  into  a 
condition  of  semi-consciousness,  with  all  tl>e  objective  and  subjec- 
tive indications  of  concussion.  Xow,  in  tliis  instance,  the  slow 
pulse  was  the  first,  and  for  some  time  the  only  diagnostic  sign  of 
cerebral  complication,  and  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  point  out  the 
nature  of  the  injury. 

The  Frequent  Pulse  does  not  particularly  indicate  danger,  unless 
above  120.  When  upwards,  in  acute  fevers,  the  patient  will  gen- 
erally be  delirious,  except  in  hectic.  In  rheumatism  tho  pulse  will 
frequently  beat  upwards  of  120  without  indicating  dang.;r,  but  a 
l)ulse  upwards  of  120  is  said  to  be  almost  always  a  fatal  omen  in 
asthma.  Authors  speak  of  seeing  patients  recover  whose  pulse 
hud  been  180.  This  pre-supposes  the  possibility  of  counting  180 
beats  per  minute,  which  can  seldom  be  done;  indeed  wliere  th-ere 
is  extreme  frequency  we  cannot  easily  count  above  140. 

The  Quick  Pulse. — The  heart  is  so  easily  thrown  into  irregular 
action  in  diseases  that  nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  may  perform  its  systolic  action  in  less  time  than 
natural,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  obtain  any  advantage  from 
endeavoring  to  estimate  the  quickness  of  the  pulse.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  frequent  and  quick  pulse  is  readily  demonstrated, 
notwithstanding  many  usj  these  terms  as  synonymous;  the  former 
takes  cognizance  of  the  number  of  beats  in  a  given  time,  say  one 
minute,  the  other  has  relation  to  the  time  of  contraction  to  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart  and  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  artery. 
Dr.  Hush  expressly  tells  us  that  in  the  epidemic  of  1793  the  pulse 
was  both  frequent  and  quick  in  many  instances  ;  and  this  peculi- 
arity has  also  been  recognized  by  Good  and  other  authors. 

The  Soft  Pulse. — This  state  of  the  pulse  is,  perhaps,  never  in- 
dicative of  danger,  except  in  eases  of  extreme  debility ;  and  here 
the  danger  is  manifested  as  much  by  the  frequency  as  by  its  soft- 
ness, or  rather  weakness  ;  when  it  attends  dissolution  it  is  usually 
under  those  circumstances.  Generally  this  pulse  is  the  harbinger 
of  returning  health ;  nothing  is  more  acceptable  to  the  ex- 
jjerieuced  physician  or  surgeon  after  a  state  of  morbid  excitement, 
from  whatever  cause,  than  a  soft,  equable  pulse.  In  short,  it  is 
almost  uniformly  the  pulse  of  convalescents,  but  here  it  is  mostly 
equable. 

There  is,  however,  a  soft  pulse,  with  very  considerable  dilatation 
of  the  arteries,  Avhich  sometimes  attends  a  great  and  sudden  de- 
gree of  exhaustion.  This  peculiarity  is  seen  where  much  blood 
has  been  lost  by  hemorrhage.  The  blood,  in  these  cases,  is  greatly 
weakened  in  its  texture;  it  contains  very  little  plasma  or  red 
corpuscles,  being  principally  serum,  which  will  scarcely  stain  a 
linen  rag. 

2'ke  Irreriular  Pulse  is  often  seen  in  malignant  fevers  and  in 
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violent  injuries  of  the  viscera,  especially  the  liver;  the  heart  and 
arteries  hobble,  as  it  were,  through  their  functions.  This  pulse 
also  attends  rheumatic  diseases,  without,  however,  portending 
danger;  but  in  malignant  fevers  or  injuries  of  the  viscera  it  may 
be  regarded  as  an  unfavorable,  if  not  dangerous  symptom. 

The  Feebla  Fiilse  is  often  associated  with  other  states  of  the 
pulse.  In  protracted  diseases  generally  a  feeble  stroke  of  the 
artery  will  take  place.  In  typhus  fever  it  is  a  distinguishing 
symptom,  which  occurs  very  early  in  the  disease,  and  is  persistent, 
whereas  in  hectic  fever  it  changes  with  the  paroxysms,  the  pulse 
being  at  one  time  of  the  day  tense,  and  at  another  extremely 
feeble,  and  it  is  not  till  a  protracted  period  that  the  feebleness  pre- 
dominates. 

There  are  other  states  of  the  pulse  noticed  by  different  writers, 
which,  however,  are  without  any  well-grounded  meaning  or  utility. 
Sir  A.  Cooper  speaks  of  an  "oppressive  state  of  the  pulse";  Dr. 
Darwin  of  an  "empty  pulse  '';  Dr.  Rush  of  a  "shattered  or  quill 
pulse."  Others  have  spoken  of  a  "  laboring  pulse,"  a  "breathing 
pulse,"  a  "  thready  pulse,"  but  all  these  may  properly  be  referred 
to  the  foregoing  heads. 

Lastly,  there  are  instances  in  which  the  radial  artery  in  one 
arm  presents  abnormities  which  might  lead  to  error  in  diagnosis ; 
it  will,  therefore,  be  well,  at  least  with  strangers,  to  examine  botli 
arms,  as  other  peculiarities  may  be  mot  with  of  which  patients 
may  be  insensible. 

Celsus,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  char- 
acterized the  pulse  as  a  res  faUassisima ;  but  since  the  brilliant 
discovery  of  Harvey  its  value  as  a  diagnostic  means  has  been  uni- 
versally recognized,  and  as  we  become  more  conversant  with  the 
laws  or  principles  by  which  organs  so  curious  are  enabled  to  pre- 
serve their  own  existence  and  perform  certain  functions  individu- 
ally and  in  unison,  the  pulse  will  become  more  and  more  a  subject 
of  interest  and  investigation . — Richmond  and  Louisville  Medical 
Journal. 

:o: 

The  Treatment  of  Syphilis. 

Syphilis,  says  M<  Bazin  in  a  work  recently  issued,  containing  his 
clinical  experience  at  the  Hospital  isaint  Louis,  Paiis,  is  a  disease 
Avhich  takes  its  place  rightly  by  the  side  of  scrofula,  arthritism,  and 
herpetism.  Kow,  syphilis  has  but  one  specific  remedy — mercury, 
and  as  we  do  not  meet  with  mercury  in  any  mineral  water,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  "riiarmacopffiia."  An  hospital 
surgeon,  M.  I'eprcs,  of  Paris,  has  expressed  liirnself  as  very  hostile 
to  tliis  drug,  and  has  almost  taken  up  the  fulmiuations  of  Brous- 
sais  to  stigmatise  it.  According  to  M.  Depres,  mercury  is  useless, 
and  dangerous — useless,  because  Xature  cures  syphilis  very  well 
without  Art  intervening;  dangerous,  because  it  produces  a  crowd 
of  disastcrous  effects  which  every  one  knows.    Unfortunately,  for 
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M.  Depres,  says  Baziu,  this  doctrine  is  not  tenable  from  any  point 
of  view.     With  regard  to  the  actioa  of  Nature,  clinical  observation 
shows  that  it  is  only  the  beniguant  affections  in  syphilis  which  are 
cured  without  the  assistance  of  Art.     It  is  not  the  less  certain,  he 
says,  that  mercury  acts  not  only  on  these  affections,  but  also  on  tlie 
generality  of  syphilitic  manifestations — that  it  has  upon  these  an 
vindeniably  specific  action.     In   reply  to  the   argument  as  to  the 
multiple  accidents  produced  by  mercury,  Bazin  admits  these,  but 
says  tliat  a  good  practitioner  ought  to  know  how  to  prevent  and  to 
correct   these,   whether  by  associating  with   mercury  either  chlor- 
ate of  potash  or  iodide  or  bromide  of  potassium,  or  by  making  appeal 
to  certain   mineral  springs,  hydropathy,  or  other  agents  which  are 
part  of  the  specific  treatment.   He  does  not  use  the  pills  of  Sedillot, 
because  they  salivate  too  rapidly.     He  prefers  the  pills  of  protoio- 
dide  of  mercury,  and  prescribes  Van  Swieten's  liquor  in  his  hospi- 
tal, which  contains  the  thousandth  part  of  its  weight  of  corrosive 
sublimate.     For   ulcerated  syphilides  in    the   third  period  Bazin 
recommends   a  mixture   of    biniodide  of  mercury   and   iodide   of 
potassium,  and  in  children  the  same  mixture.     He  uses  mercury  in 
all  periods  of  syphilis,  in  the  indurated  chancre  and   in  tertiary 
symptoms.    In  the  second  period  Bazin  does  not  admit  in  anyway 
the  distinction  made  by  Diday  between  the  benignant  accidents 
which  that  doctor  leaves  without  mercury  and  the  malignant  acci- 
dents which  require  it.   Bazin  says  that  slight  secondary  symptoms 
give  no  prognosis  as  to  the  gravity  of  tertiaries.    When   tertiary 
symptoms  have  arrived,  some  doctors  give  iodide  of  potassium  and 
abandon  mercury.  This,  according  to  Bazin,  is  a  fault ;  they  should 
be  associated,  not  separated.  In  the  fourth  period  of  visceral  lesions 
mercury  is  still  indispensable,  unless  the  patient  has  been  salivated 
by  it,  in  which  case  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium  are  indicated, 
or  sulphur.     M.  Bazin  says  iodide  of  potassium  is  not  sufficiently 
powerful  against  the  neoplasms  of  syphilis,  and  that  the  physician 
will  not  be  certain  to  cure  a  patient  attacked  with  ulcerated  syphi- 
lides with   iodide  alone  if  the  patient  has  not    taken  a  mercurial 
course.     On  the  other  hand,  iodide  of  potassium  succeeds  marvel- 
ously  well  when  mercury  has  been  given  to  the  patient,  even  long 
before  the  appearance  of  these  latter  accidents.     The  formula  he 
employs  is  300  grammes  of  water  to  6  of  iodide  of  potassium.     A 
tablespoonful  for  a  dose,  which  gives  about  eight  grains  for  a  dose. 
But  these  doses  should  be  quickly  raised,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks 
amount  to  sixty  or  seventy-five  grains  a  day,  without  going  further. 
Dr.  Kraus,  in  the  Al(j.  Wien.  Med.  Zeit.  of  27th  June,  says  that 
the  French  and  English  still  use  blue  pill  in  syphilitic  bubo,  leeches, 
with  purges,  and  compression  by  means  of  compressors.     Eicord 
advised  in  bubos  accompanying  chancre,  blister  and  calomel  dress- 
ings; but   Dr.  Krans  considers  such  practice  &3  barbarous.     The 
first  requisite  in  such  cases  is  absolute  rest,  as  well  as  attention  to 
the  ulcer  which  caused  the  bubo,  which  should  neither  be  covered 
with  strong  astringents  or  strongly  cauterised;    cold  bandages 
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should  be  placed  on  the  swelling  and  tincture  of  iodine  painted  on 
it;  the  skin  over  tlie  swelling  is  to  be  rubbed  thrice  a  day  with 
a  liniment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  galls 
and  cold  dressings  after.  In  this  way  doubtless  many  favorable 
results  are  obtained.  Some  say  that  the  good  result  is  entirely 
attributable  to  rest  and  the  application  of  cold  bandages.  If  the 
resorption  of  tlie  swelling  cannot  be  effected  by  this  treatment,  and 
true  fluctuation  is  felt  at  any  point,  the  abscess  should  be  punc- 
tured and  softly  emptied  by  pressing  on  from  the  periphery.  The 
swelling  is  then  dressed  with  cold  dressing  and  painted  with  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  or  a  plate  of  lead  with  a  weight  above  it  of  half  a 
pound  laid  on  the  parts.  In  order  to  prevent  the  dangerous  entry 
of  air  into  the  abscess  Zeissl  puts  many  of  his  patients  into  sitz- 
baths,  and  punctures  the  abscess  underwater,  then  covers  the  parts 
with  plaster  of  Paris,  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  air  and  exerts 
pressure  on  the  parts.  Should  the  opening  close  up  after  being 
punctured,  it  is  opened  again  with  the  sound,  or  punctured  afresh. 
In  this  way,  in  many  cases,  we  succeed  even  in  e:st6iidiDg  abscess, 
and  when  the  skin  is  extensively  reddened  to  a  perfect  cure.  Tlie 
advantages  of  this  method  over  the  opening  by  incision  or  cautery 
are  indescribable,  and  we  need  only  look  at  the  ugly  great  scars 
which  remain  after  these  methods,  and  give,  too,  a  predisposition 
to  hernia,  to  see  what  an  improvement  tliis  practice  is.  The  chief 
advantage  of  puncture  resides  in  the  notable  shortening  of  the 
period  of  treatment,  as  the  cure  takes  place  in  two-thirds  of  tlie 
time  it  took  after  cautery.  We  must  notice,  that  even  an  extended 
abscess  and  reddened  skin  are  not  always  contra-indications  against 
this  method.  We  liavj  only  to  make  several  ]ninctures  (in  order 
to  prevent  tlic  ulceration  of  flie  tliinncd  integuinent)  around  the 
swelling  and  on  the  healthy  integument.  Tlio  sooner  sucli  punc- 
tures are  made,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  liave  fortunate  result.^; 
but  even  in  cases  of  long  clironic  bubos,  full  of  ])us,  wo  should 
always  try  what  puncture  will  accomplisli,  since  when  the  punc- 
ture does  not  succeed,  the  incision  can  always  be  resorted  to.  The 
gaugi'enc  of  the  edges  of  the  puncture,  which  often  taken  place 
when  the  puncture  is  made  through  very  thin  skin,  is  truly  a  very 
disagreeable  event;  but,  even  then,  cure  takes  place  much  quicker 
and  less  painfully  than  it  docs  after  crucial  incisions ;  besides 
which  the  other  methods  are  often  followed  by  severe  results. —  Tlie 
Doctor. 

;o: 

Cundurango— How  to  Treat  Humbugs. 

Probably  there  is  no  class  of  men,  unless  it  be  the  clergy,  who 
liave  the  credit  of  being  more  dogmatic  and  intolerant  than  phyl^i- 
cians,  and  yet  there  is  probahly  no  class  who  could,  on  demand, 
siiow  a  better  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  tlicm.  This  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  fact  that  the  medical  man  has  to  deal  with  the 
practical  application  of  a  science  which  it  is  impossilde  for  liim  to 
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explain  to  the  uninitiated,  within  tlie  ordinary  limits  of  the  inter- 
course existing  betweeTi  a  physician  and  patient  or  patient's  family. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  he  should  possess  their  confidence, 
and  that  they  should  be  content  to  confide  to  him  the  treatmen', 
of  the  patient,  without  expecting  to  ])lay  the  doctor  themselves,  or 
to  have  explained  to  tliem  in  a  moment  what  it  takes  ordinary  in- 
tellects years  to  master.  We  have  no  patience  with  those  old  Avomen 
in  the  profession  who  consult  with  every  old  woman  out  of  the 
profession  and  spend  half  their  lives  in  a  vain  effort  to  preach  and 
expound  bad  therapeutics  and  worse  pathology  to  the  understanding 
of  their  befogged  but  flattered  patrons. 

There  is,  however,  a  field  where  it  appears  to  us  that  the  medical 
profession  might,  with  propriety  and  advantage,  give  the  public 
more  information  and  satisfaction  than  it  does,  thereby  doing  much 
to  relieve  itself  from  the  charge  of  blind  intolerance,  and  at  the 
same  time  rendering  the  community  a  valuable  service. 

Let  physicians  first  thoroughly  inform  themselves,  if  need  be, 
and  then  truly  and  quietly  inform  the  people,  as  they  have  occasion, 
why  certain  patent  medicines  are  worthless  or  dangerous,  or  entirely 
inapplicable  to  nine-tenths  of  the  diseases  they  claim  to  cure  ;  how 
certain  pretended  oculists,  aurists,  electricians,  etc.,  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  specialties  they  claim  to  practice  ;  what 
are  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  certain  so  called  schools  of  medi- 
cine, how  impossible  it  is  for  their  followers  to  practice  according 
to  the  princi])les  they  profess  to  believe,  and  how,  if  they  do  not  do 
this,  they  are  not  honest  men.  These  are  some  of  the  foes  that  we 
have  constantly  in  the  field,  while  individual  skirmishers  and 
blockade  runners  of  every  description  are  ever  appearing  on  the 
horizon,  wortliy  perchance  of  a  random  shot  if  not  of  a  more  pro- 
ti-acted  chase. 

What  is  the  custom  of  physicians  to-day  when  ((uestioned  by 
their  patients  or  friends  on  any  of  these  subjects  ?  Is  it  not  most 
brusquely,  contemptuously,  and  with  scant  courtesy  even  toward 
the  questioner,  to  burst  forth  with  "  fraud!"  "  quack  !"  "humbug  I" 
giving  no  reason  for  the  sentence  thus  summarily  passed,  and  even 
growing  indignant  if  asked  for  a  reason  ?  The  imposture  seems  to 
them  so  plain  and  aggravated  that  they  can  scarcely  have  patience 
with  any  one  for  questioning  it.  And  jet  no  doubt  this  very  method 
of  treating  the  subject  has  led  many  of  our  friends  into  the  belief 
that  there  is  something  in  these  frauds,  that  they  are  dangerous 
competitors  of  the  doctor,  and  that  therefore  he  waxes  so  indignant 
when  they  are  mentioned.  If  the  physician  had  calmly  explained 
the  matter  to  them,  and  given  the  data  for  his  opinion,  he  might, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  have  convinced  them  of  tiie  ineflicacy  of  a 
preparation  or  the  incapacity  of  a  man  in  which  or  in  wiioni  they 
have  now  invested  not  only  faith  Init  money. 

In  tills  connection  we  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  a  valuable  article  in  the  Chicnf/o  Medical  Examiner, 
for  September,  1871,  on  "  Uomceopathy  as  it  was  and  is,"  Dr.  G 
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W.  Earle.  This  paper  gives  us  chapter  and  verse  for  a  good  many 
of  the  absurdities  of  Hahnemannism,  sufficient,  one  would  suppose, 
to  convince  any  candid  mind  that  the  system  has  notliing  to  entitle 
it  to  the  confidence  of  reasonable  people. 

Physiciiins  throughout  the  country  are  to-day  being  asked  by 
the  more  intelligent  reading  portion  of  the  community,  "What  of 
Cundurango  ?  Is  it  a  cure  for  cancer  ?"  Merely  and  curtly  to 
answer,  "no,  it's  a  humbug,"  will  have  the  effect  of  making  many 
a  man  doubt  the  soundness  of  our  judgment  or  tlie  extent  of  our 
information  on  the  subject.  Let  us  then,  from  the  start,  meet  this 
new  fraud,  for  such  we  consider  it  to  be,  with  facts  and  not  merely 
with  sneers. 

Specimens  of  this  drug  were  distributed  in  April  last  by  the 
Department  of  State  to  tlie  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  the  Chief 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Xavy,  tlie  head  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  some  others,  for  the  purpose  of  having  its  merits  tested. 
It  has  been  subjected  to  a  chemical  analysis  by  Prof.  Antisell,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Dr.  E.  K.  Squibb,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  both 
of  them  gentlemen  of  national  reputation.  They  find  it  to  contain 
no  new  active  principle  of  any  kind,  rank  it,  therapeutically,  among 
the  aromatic  bitters,  and  expect  nothing  more  from  it,  as  the  result 
of  analysis,  than  from  any  other  variety  of  the  same  class. 

In  practice,  the  drug  has  been  tried  by  medical  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  residing  in  Washington,  New  York,  and  elsewhere, 
and  having  the  best  opportunity  for  selecting  cases  of  cancer  seated 
in  various  organs  and  at  different  stages  of  progress.  In  every 
case  Cundurawjo  han  entii'ehj  failed.  We  have  seen  tlie  detailed 
report  of  four  of  these  cases,  two  of  which  died,  and  the  other  two 
seemed  in  no  degree  benefited  by  the  treatment.  A  number  of 
reputable  physicians,  not  in  government  service,  who  were  furnished 
witli  specimens  of  the  bark,  iried  it  with  no  better  results. 

Now  comes  Dr.  Bliss,  of  Washington,  onto  the  stage,  and, presto! 
everything  ciiangesl  He  tries  it  in  some  six  cases.  In  every  one 
it  works  like  a  charm,  all  are  immensely  relieved,  several  are  cured. 
The  doctor  hastens  to  herald  to  the  world  the  glorious  tidings  that 
henceforth  cancer  shall  be  no  more,  for  great  is  Cundurango  and 
Bliss  is  its  prophet ! 

We  ask  any  reasonable  person,  is  it  likely  that  all  these  other 
observers  were  wrong  and  Dr.  Bliss  alone  right;  is  it  probable  that 
they  all  reported  falsely,  and  he  only  told  the  truth  ?  What  object 
could  ti)ey  have  in  making  out  a  case  against  Cundurango?  for, 
mind  you,  their  experiments  and  reports  were  made  before  his,  so 
that  even  jealousy  of  him  could  not  have  come  in  as  a  cause.  Is 
there  a  reputable  physician,  nay,  is  there  a  decent  man  living  who 
would  not  hail  with  joy  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  so  dread  a 
scourge  of  humanity  as  cancer  ?  And  yet  some  secular  papers, 
amongst  them  even  the  ]V.  1'.  I'rilmnc,  echoDr.  Bliss' doleful  plaint 
that  the  regular  profession  are  "  persecuting'"  him  for  his  "dis- 
covery" of  the  virtues  of  this  bark.     Persecuting  him  because  they 
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report  tliat  they  can  find  no  efficiency  in  the  drug,  and  because 
they  have  discovered  that  four  of  Dr.  Blisn'  six  cancer  patientu, 
treated  with  Cundurango,  have  died  !  ! 

Was  Dr.  Bliss  under  any  temptation  to  overestimate  the  value  of 
the  drug,  to  be  misled  himself  and  thus  to  mislead  others?  Judge 
for  yourselves.  Early  in  the  history  of  this  agitation,  lie  dispatched 
liis  partner  (whose  name  we  believe  is  Keen)  to  South  America  to 
buy  bark.  While  he  was  gone,  Dr.  Bliss  vigorously  "puffed"  the 
article  by  circulars,  newspaper  articles,  etc.  The  cargo,  which  is 
to  make  his  fortune,  having  arrived,  tlie  doctor  has  abandoned  his 
practice  in  Washington,  and  is  to  set  up  a  "  Laboratory"  in  New 
York.  The  X.  Y.  Medical  Record,  of  September  loth,  says  :  "  A 
physician  of  this  city  who  recently  applied  for  four  ounces  [of 
Cundurango]  was  furnished  'with  it,  the  bill  being  headed  Bliss, 
Keen  &  Co.,  and  the  amount  charged  ^.50  00 1!" 

Let  those  who  ask  us  be  informed  of  these  facts,  and  when  "Bliss' 
Cancer  Cure,"  put  up  in  fancy  bottles  and  covered  with  certificates 
of  success,  is  "sold  by  all  respectable  druggists,"  some  at  least  of 
the  more  intelligent  in  the  community  will  know  how  to  estimate 
its  value. — Kansas  Med.  Journal. 

Cunduranyo. — We  have  but  little  patience  in  chronicling  of  the 
progress  of  cundurango.  We  have  already  indicated  our  entire 
disbelief  in  all  its  claims.  There  is  nothing  upon  which  to  build 
a  show  of  faith.  Li  the  last  number  of  the  National  Medical  Jour- 
nal, at  AVashington,  we  see  that  Dr.  Bliss  is  expelled  from  the  med- 
ical association.  District  of  Columbia.  We  scarcely  see  how  this 
could  be  otherwise.  The  whole  tiling  is  a  fraud,  sham,  and  swin- 
dle, and  we  deeply  regret  that  any  official  influence  should  have 
been  secured  in  its  favor.  The  last  quotation  for  cnnderango  is 
$100  per  pound,  only  sold  by  Bliss,  Keene  &  Co  ,  New  York. — 
Cinciyinati  Lancet  and  Observer. 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Sv'j/ical  Journal,  of  August  IVth,  has 
an  article  upon  "  Cundurango,"  by  which  it  appears  that  stock  in 
this  new  curative  agent  is  already  below  par,  and  we  are  admon- 
ished that  cancers  will  probably  continue  to  affiict  mankind  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time  yet  to  come.  Quacks  will  still  flourish, 
and  imposters  still  pocket  enormous  fees  for  curing  simple  tumors 
and  for  promising  to  cure  malignant  ones,  and  credulous  people 
will  still  continue  to  be  fleeced  as  of  yore  — Mo.  Dental  Journal. 

Cundurango  has  been  consigned  to  an  untimely  grave.  The 
quacks  have  adopted  it.  Dr.  Bliss  had  best  give  it  a  long  and  last 
farewell,  unless  he  has  gone  over  to  the  ranks  of  charlatanism  ;  for 
to  praise  it  is  charlatanism. — Richmond  Medical  Journcd. 

We  published  in  the  January  number  of  the  American  Practi- 
tioner, a  short  account  of  this,  the  latest  remedy,  so-called,  for 
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cancer.  Since  thou  we  have  received  several  letters  making  inquiries 
concerning  it.  To  one  and  all,  wo  have  to  answer,  that  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  learn,  cunduraugo  is  a  complete  failure. — 
A  merican  Fraclitioncr. 

Cundurango  Wood  is  all  the  rage  just  now.  We  have  foreborne 
to  say  anything  about  it,  believing  it  was  an  intentional  sensation, 
created  for  a  special  object  Dr.  Bliss,  of  Washington,  is  at  the 
top  of  the  heap.  His  partner  went  to  South  America  for  a  quantity 
of  the  wood.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Bliss  gets  expectation  on  tip-toe  by 
passing  a  gratuitous  notice  round  the  press  that  he  will  have  plenty 
of  it  for  sale  at  a  certain  date.  Then  like  a  very  quack,  heVsends 
Mrs.  Matthews,  Schuyler  Colfax,  and  lesser  dignitaries,  galloping 
round  through  the  journals,  proclaiming  the  virtues  of  the  drug, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  skill  of  Dr.  Bliss.  And  several  of  our  homoe- 
pathic  journals  bite  the  gudgeon  with  most  shocking  avidity.  This 
is  doubtless  all  right,  but  rumor  has  it  hereabouts,  uot  far  from  Dr. 
Bliss'  early  home,  that  somebody  expects  to  scoop  sixly  thousand 
dollars  on  this  enterprise.  We  shall  see  what  we  shall  see. —  Ohio 
Medical  and  Su7-r/ical  Rq)orter. 
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Correspondence. 


Clinics  in  Bellevue. 


New  York,  October  17,  1871. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

My  Dear  Doctok  : — Thinking  you  might  like  to  know  a  little  of 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  way  of  medical  teaching  here,  I  will 
give  you  a  concise  idea  of  some  of  the  cases  presented  at  the  clinics 
of  the  Professors  in  the  Bellevue  Medical  College.  I  will  first  state, 
however,  that  Prof.  White,  of  the  Buffalo  College,  attended  one  of 
the  clinics  of  Dr.  Flint  a  few  days  ago,  and  was  received  with  most 
hearty  applause  by  those  who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  his  in- 
struction here  last  winter. 

In  a  Surgical  point  of  view,  this  College  affords  some  advantages 
in  having  a  large  number  of  teachers;  and  during  a  whole  course 
of  lectures,  no  doubt  cases  will  be  observed  illustrating  nearly  all 
diseases  with  many  of  the  operations.  But  there  are  some  disad- 
vantages to  the  student  which  do  not  obtain  in  colleges  less  largely 
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attended.  It  is  impossible  for  all  to  see  the  varied  steps  of  an 
operation,  and  students  are  not  permitted  to  pass  through  the  wards 
of  the  hospitals,  so  that  in  reality  a  much  less  number  of  cases  is 
seen,  with  their  variations  and  complications,  than  in  some  of  our 
inland  institutions. 

Dr.  Hamilton  presented,  some  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  a  case  of 
actual  scirrhus  of  the  breast,  which  he  treated  by  Electrolysis.  The 
patient  had  suffered  from  much  pain,  and  there  was  enlargement 
of  some  of  the  axillary  glands.  At  the  present  time  the  tumor  is 
reduced  in  size,  and  softer,  the  axillary  glands  are  diminishing  in 
size  and  hardness,  and  the  patient  has  not  suffered  from  a  particle 
of  pain  since  the  ojoeration.  The  doctors  inference  from  this  and 
a  few  other  cases  is,  that  while  electricity  by  means  of  needles  will 
not  eliminiitc  the  essential  nature  of  cancer  or  affect  its  tendency 
to  become  localized,  it  has  the  power  of  disiielling  the  tumor  con- 
sequeut  upon  its  influence,  and  if  no  other  result  be  obtained  than 
the\elief  of  j)ain,  and  the  consequent  nutrition  of  the  body  it  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  employing  it.  He  did  not  say  he  would  sub- 
stitute it  for  the  knife  in  cases  falling  under  the  rules  for  operative 
procedure. 

Dr.  Stephen  Smith  had  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  back- 
ward, a  rare  form  of  injury,  caused  by  a  direct  blow  upon  the  front 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus.  The  injury  had  been  received 
several  days  previous,  and  some  difficulty  attended  the  reduction. 
Manipulation  failed  to  reduce  the  bone,  owing,  the  doctor  thought, 
to  rupture  of  the  subscapularis  tendon,  thereby  losing  the  benefit 
of  its  assistance.  The  arm  was  then  drawn  somewhat  obliquely 
across  the  patients  chest,  and  with  strong  traction  made  by  an 
assistant,  the  doctor  at  the  same  time  pushing  against  the  head  of 
the  bone  with  some  manipulations,  the  leduction  was  finally  ac- 
complished. This  was  an  interesting  case  to  me,  as  it  was  the 
second  case  I  ever  saw,  the  first  being  a  recent  case  by  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton in  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  I  believe  in 
1859.     lleduction  in  that  case  was  not  attended  with  difficulty. 

Dr.  Gouley,  (not  of  the  Bellevue  College)  at  the  Bellevue  Hospi- 
tal, ligated  the  primitive  (?)  illiac  on  the  12th  inst.,  for  "true  dif- 
fused"' aneurism  of  the  external  illiac,  assisted  by  Drs.  Mott, 
Markoe,  and  Crane.    Dr.  Van  Buren  and  others  were  also  pretent. 
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He  performed  Crampton's  operation,  by  cutting  from  near  the 
termination  of  the  eleventh  rib  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  illium  to  the  peritoneum,  passing 
under  wliich  until  he  found  the  artery  and  secured  it.  The  doctor 
dared  not  pass  far  downward  for  fear  of  injury  to  the  tumor  which 
was  large,  and  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  which  artery  he  had  reached 
viz. :  the  external  or  primitive  illiac.  Dr.  Mott  was  fully  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  the  primitive  from  its  Surgical  relations,  and  a 
recent  aneurysmal  tumor  would  not  be  capable  of  pushing  the 
artery  from  its  bed.    The  patient  at  the  present  time  is  doing  well. 

Dr.  Sayer  has  showed  us  the  practical  application  of  his  apparatus 
for  extending  the  limb  in  diseased  joints,  still  enabling  the  patient 
to  go  about.  His  vertebrated  probe  seems  indispensible  in  the 
diagnosis  of  certain  cases  of  diseased  bone,  the  seat  of  which  can 
only  be  reached  by  crooked  sinuses.  His  views  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  in  Europe  while  there  during  the  ^st  summer, 
and  were  received  with  enthusiasm. 

In  the  clinics  for  diseases  of  women,  Dr.  Isaac  E.  Taylor  has 
presented  a  case  of  a  colored  girl  21  years  old,  which  he  thinks  is 
a  clear  case  of  spontaneous  inversion.  The  length  of  the  cavity 
has  been  found  by  measurement  to  have  been  at  one  time  six  inches 
with  lengthening  and  enlargement  of  the  cervix.  It  was  attended 
by  procidentia  dilating  and  pressing  through  the  hymen,  which  is 
intact,  and  vulva.  It  has  spontaneously  undergone  a  neaily  com- 
plete return  to  its  normal  length,  though  the  cervix  is  still  only 
just  within  the  hymen,  proving,  the  doctor  thinks,  that  the  virgin 
uterus  may  undergo  spontaneous  inversion  and  repair.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  most  teachers  of  gynaecology  would  not  admit 
that  this  case  was  more  than  one  of  the  lining  membrane  from 
inertia  with  descent  of  the  whole  organ.  Dr.  Taylor  has  also  pre- 
sented some  interesting  cases  of  lupus  of  the  vulva. 

Dr.  Flint  j)resents  his  cases  with  his  usual  clearness,  clearing  up 
the  diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  listeners. 

'J'hcrc  is  much  more  that  I  could  write  about  in  a  clinical  way 
but  time  and  space  forbid;  nor  have  I  thought  best  to  comment 
on  the  procedures,  etc.,  which  I  have  related. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  H.  ElCUMOND. 
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Editorial. 


Ccmman.ement  of  Lecture  Terms  in  Medical  Colleges,  Sic. 


It  may  be  well  at  the  present  time,  when  the  Lecture  term  in  our  own,  and 
in  most  of  the  Medical  Colleges  of  the  country,  is  about  to  commence,  to  draw 
attention  to  the  general  fact,  and  speak  a  word  of  the  advantages  thus  offered 
Medical  students  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine.  It 
is  not  very  uncommon  to  hear  our  colleges  spoken  of,  as  close  corporations, 
organized  for  secondary  and  unworthy  objects,  superficial  in  their  teaching, 
and  requiring  but  little  attainment  for  graduation.  Such  statements  have  not 
been  made,  perhaps,  without  some  show  of  truth  in  rare  instances,  where  new 
colleges  were  struggling  for  a  beginning ;  but  so  far  as  obtains  in  the  vast 
majority  of  Medical  Colleges  in  our  country,  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  It  will  no  doubt  be  conceded  by  all,  that  in  our  American  Colleges 
have  been  educated  our  American  physicians,  and  cannot  these  institutions 
point  to  the  physicians  of  the  country  with  pride,  and  say,  "  ye  are  our  wit- 
nesses." If  they  have  borne  such  fruit,  is  there  just  ground  to  believe  them  in- 
ferior in  their  modes  of  instruction,  or  inadequate  in  the  scope  and  extent  of 
their  teachings.  Prof.  Gross,  writing  upon  the  comparative  standing  and 
attainments  of  American  physicians,  says,  "  If  we  compare  the  results  of  the 
practice  and  operations  of  American  with  those  of  European  Surgeons,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  are  fully  up  to  the  general  average,  if,  indeed,  not  far  in 
advance.  Tliis  statement  is  true  alike  of  our  civil  and  military  experience. 
Where  are  there  better,  more  enlightened,  more  able,  skillful,  or  scientific 
staff's  tlian  are  to  be  daily  .  seen  in  the  wards  of  the  hospitals  of  our  cities  ? 
Comparisons  are  odious.  In  my  visits  last  summer  to  the  hospitals  of  France, 
Italy,  Austria,  Prussia,  Holland,  Belgium,  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  I 
saw  nothing  to  induce  the  belief  that  the  Surgeons  of  these  institutions,  many 
of  them  veterans,  whose  names  are  as  familiar  to  the  American  Medical  pro- 
fession as  household  words,  are,  in  any  respect  superior  to  the  same  class  of 
men  among  us,  either  in  general  or  professional  intelligence,  in  the  art  of 
diagnosis,  in  therapeutic  refinement,  or  in  manual  dexterity." 

When  Chassainac  affirms,  "  America  at  this  moment  wields  tlie  Surgical 
sceptre  of  the  world,  "  it  can  scarcely  be  made  to  mean  that  American  Surgeons 
are  destitute  of  education,  skill  and  scientific  attainments.  It  is  expected  of  our 
Medical  Colleges  that  they  educate  young  men  as  far  as  possible  in  medicinei 
surgei-yand  the  collateral  sciences — Anatomy,  Pliysiologj^ Chemistry,  etc.,  etc. 
How  well  and  faithfully  this  lias  been,  and  is  being  done,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
Whatever  might  be  said  of  tlie  requirements  of  foreign  institutions  in  com- 
parison with  our  own— of  the  length  of  time  and  preliminary  culture  demanded, 
whatever  is  claimed  for  their  graduates  in  being  more  learned— knowing  more 
Greek  and  Latin,  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and  other  branches  of  university 
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cilucation,  no  one  will  suppose  them  more  thoroughly  trained  in  a  full  know- 
ledge of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the  collateral  sciences.  American  physicians 
educated  and  graduated  from  American  institutions  have  superiority  in  prac- 
tical knowledge,  which  has  been  everywhere  seen,  and  frequently  acknow- 
ledged, and  is  just  source  of  honest  pride.  The  reason  of  this  superiority  in 
practical  wisdom  we  do  not  propose  at  present  to  explain,  they  are  sufficiently 
obvious.  It  is  not  claimed  that  our  Medical  Colleges  have  reached  the  highest 
point  of  possible  excellence,  or  that  the  standard  of  preliminary  and  profes- 
sional attainment  is  as  high  as  is  desirable,  far  from  it.  It  is  only  claimed 
that  tlie  American  Medical  student  may  here  obtain  as  perfect  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences  as  can  be  obtained  in  the  same  time  in 
any  college  or  country.  We  have  defects  in  our  system  of  education,  and  we 
shall  be  with  the  very  first  in  advocating  any  changes  for  improvement. 
Meanwhile  we  most  heartily  congratulate  the  medical  students  of  to-day  upon 
the  exalted  and  ample  opportunities  which  they  may  enjoy.  No  country  or 
profession  ever  made  more  rapid  strides  in  improvement  than  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  our  conntry  and  by  the  American  medic.il  profession,  and  we  have 
just  ground  of  pride  in  our  achievements.  If  it  is  an  honor  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  by  how  much  greater  honor  to  be  an  American  physician. 

;o: 

Cundurango  at  Less  Price. 

This  drug  is  now  offered  in  our  market  at  75  per  cent,  less  than  formerly. 
Wm.  H.  Peabody  receives  regular  supplies  from  the  "  Pbopriktors,"  Bliss, 
Keene  &  Co.,  and  furnishes  it  at  their  prices. 

Nestle's  Lacteous  Farin.\,  or  "  Mother's  Miik,"  has  been  w*r(\  by  some 
of  our  leading  physicians  for  the  last  two  years,  who  sprak  favorably  of  it  as 
a  substitute  for  Mother's  Milk. 

:o: 

Prize  Essay  on  "  Diseases  of  Children." 

Tlie  President  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York,  Dr. 
Abraham  Jacobi,  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  Treasurer  fouj  hundred  dol- 
lars ($400),  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  "  A  History  of  the  Diseases  of 
Infancy  and  Childhood  in  the  United  States,  and  of  their  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics."  Competitors  will  send  their  essays  in  English,  with  motto 
attached,  and  the  name  and  addre.=;s  of  the  writer,  with  the  same  motto,  in  a 
sealed  envelope,  to  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Alfred  E.  M. 
Purdy,  123  East  Thirty-Eighth  Street,  New  York,  on  or  before  January  1st, 
1873.  The  Committee  are  authorized  by  the  Society  to  withhold  the  prize  if 
the  essays  submitted  should  not  merit  it. 

Austin  Fi-int,  M.D.,  1 

Eknest  KiiACKOWizF.n,  M.D.,  ^  Conimiltee. 

Edwaud  S.  Dudstkr,  .VI.  D.,    ) 
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Introductory  Lecture  in  the  Buffalo  Medical  College. 

Prof.  H.  N.  Eastman,  will  give  the  opening  Lecture  of  the  course  in  tlie 
College  Amphitheatre,  Wednesday  evening,  November  1st,  at  7  1-2  o'clock- 
The  lecture  will  be  of  interest  to  the  intelligent  public,  and  nil  arc  cordially 
invited  to  attend. 
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Thoughts  on  Chronic  Inversion  of  the  Uterus.  By  Henry  Miller,  M.D.  Louis, 
ville,  Ky. 

Electrolysis,  and  its  application  to  the  treatment  of  disease.  By  A.  D.  Rock- 
well, A.M.,  M.D.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Introductory  Lecture  to  the  course  on  Pathological  Anatomy  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  By  Joseph  G.  Richardson,  M.D.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co. 

Prolapsus  Uteri,  its  chief  causes  and  treatment.  By  Thomas  Addis  Emmett,M.D . 

Albany  Hospital.  A  statcraent  from  the  Governors  of  its  History  and  pre- 
sent condition. 

Contributions  to  Practical  Laryngoscopy.  By  A.  Ruppaner,  A.5I.,  M.D. 
:o: 

Skin  Diseasss 


The  Students'  Clcssifisation  of  Skin  Diseases.     Ky  J.  \V.  Sociu- 

WOKTH,  M.  D. 

We  have  received  from  the  author  the  following  classification  of  Skin  dis- 
eases, which  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  students  and  others  mterested. 

CI.ASS  ONE. 

Inllammatodeima;  which  are  Non-contagious,  and  chielly  Diathetical. 

Erytliematous  Group. — Erythema,  (Simplex),  Urticaria,  (Simplex),  Roseola , 
Erysipelas,  (Simplex),  Pellagra,  Acrodynia. 

Edematous  Group. — Includes  Impetigo,  Lichen,  Eczema,  Pityriasis,  JPsori- 

asis,  Gutta  Rosacea. 

"  TiT„„,„„   'Simnle.x).  Jfiliaria,  (Simjilex),  Pemphigus,  (Sim- 

Essay  on    Growths  in  the   Larynx,  uy  iMoien   iviuLKcuiit-,  ai.u., 

London,  M.U.C.P.    Lindsay  &  Blakeston,  Pliiladelphia,  1871. 

This  essay  contains  report  and  analysis  of  one  hundred  cases  treated  by  tlie 
author,  and  a  tabular  statement  of  all  published  cases  treated  bj'  other  prac- 
titioners since  the  invention  of  the  Laryngoscope.  Numerous  cuts  in  cliromo- 
lithography  and  wood  engravings  illuminate  the  book. 

The  medical  profession  will  appreciate  this  essay  all  the  more  that  it  is  upon 
a  subject  which  but  few  practitioners  pretend  to  understand ;  nearly  all  are  in 
the  position  of  learners-     The  Laryngoscope  has  but  recently  been  introduced 
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into  use  in  the  diagnosifl  of  Laryngeal  aifectious,  aiid  the  illustrations  wliicli 
are  here  given  will  serve  most  admirably  to  give  an  idea  of  what  it  is  expected 
to  show,  and  what  by  its  aid  we  may  be  able  to  accomplish.  Physicians  who 
desire  practical  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Laryngeal  outgrowths,  then  sym- 
ptoms, appearances,' modes  of  developeraent,  diagnosis  and  treatment,  together 
with  many  otherj  allied  subjects.'will  find  it  open  before  them  in  this  book 
most  beautifully  and  plainly.  ^^ .^^^i^vu  ..iiuuig 
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point  of  possible  e.xcellence,  or  that  the  standard  of  preliminary  and  profes- 
sional attainment  is  as  high  as  is  desirable,  far  from  it  It  is  only  claimed 
that  the  American  Medical  student  may  here  obtain  as  perfect  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences  as  can  be  obtained  in  the  same  time  in 
any  college  or  country.  We  have  defects  in  our  system  of  education,  and  we 
shall  be  with  the  very  first  in  advocating  any  changes  for  improvement. 
Meanwhile  we  most  heartily  congratulate  the  medical  students  of  to-day  upon 
the  exalted  and  ample  opportunities  which  they  may  enjoy.  No  country  or 
profession  ever  made  more  rapid  strides  in  improvement  than  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  our  country  and  by  the  American  medical  profession,  and  we  have 
just  ground  of  pride  in  our  achievements.  If  it  is  an  honor  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  by  how  much  greater  honor  to  be  an  American  physician. 

:o: 

Cundurango  at   Less  Price. 

This  drug  is  now  offered  in  our  market  at  75  per  cent,  less  than  formerly. 
Wra.  H.  Peabody  receives  regular  supplies  from  the  "  PnorRiETORS,"  Bliss, 
Keene  &  Co.,  and  furnishes  it  at  their  prices. 

Nestle's  Lacteocs  Farin.\,  or  "  Mother's  Miik,"  has  been  used  by  some 
of  our  leading  physicians  for  the  last  two  years,  who  sprak  lUvorably  of  it  as 
a  substitute  for  Mother's  Milk. 

:o: 

Prize  Essay  on  "  Diseases  ot  Children," 

The  President  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York,  Dr. 
.\braham  Jacobi,  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  Treasurer  foui  hundred  dol- 
lars ($400),  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  "  A^Histpry  of  tlie  l">io'- ' 

TlPe'liirafralementof  Infanr'y,"PhysioIogical  and  Moral;  intended  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  parents.  By  Andrew  Combe,  M.D.  Revised  and  edited  by  Sir 
James  Clark,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  First  American  from  the  Tenth 
London  edition.  New  York  ;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1871.  Buffalo  :  Breed, 
Lent  i  Co. 

Skin  Diseases ;  their  description,  pathology,  Diagnosis  and  treatment.  By 
Tilbury  Fox,  M.D.,  London,  M.R.CP.  First  American  from  the  last  Lon- 
don edition.  Edited  |by  M.  II.  Henry,  M.D.  New  York :  William  Wood 
&  Co.,  1871     Buffalo :  Breed,  Lent  &  Co. 
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Thoughts  on  Chronic  Inversion  of  the  Uterus.  By  Henry  Miller,  M.l).  Louis, 
ville,  Ky. 

Electrolysis,  and  its  api)lication  to  the  treatment  of  disease.  By  A.  D.  Rock- 
well, A.M.,  M.D.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Introductory  Lecture  to  the  course  on  Pathological  Anatomy  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  By  Joseph  G.  Richardson,  M.D.  Philadelphia :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co. 

Prolapsus  Uteri,  its  chief  causes  and  treatment.  By  Thomas  Addis  Emmett.M.D. 

Alhany  Hospital.  A  statement  from  the  Governors  of  its  History  and  pre- 
sent condition. 

Contrihutions  to  Practical  Laryngoscopy.  By  A.  Ruppaner,  A. 51.,  M.D. 
:o; 

Skin  Diseases 


'J'he  Students'  Classifisatioii  of  Skin  Daeascs.     By  J.  W.  SouiH- 

WORTH,  M .  D. 

Wc  have  received  from  the  author  the   following  classification  of  Skin  dis- 
eases, which  wc  publish  for  the  henelit  of  students  and  others  interested. 

CLASS  ONE. 

Iiillammatodcrmo!  which  are  Non-contagious,  and  chiefly  Diathetical. 

Erythematous  Group. — Erythema,  (Simplex),  Urticaria,  (Simplex),  Roseola , 
Erysipelas,  (Simplex),  Pellagra,  Acrodynia. 

Edematous  Group. — Includes  Impetigo,  Lichen,  Eczema,  Pityriasis,  ^'sori- 
asis,  Gutta  Rosacea. 

Bullous  (r)-o?/p.--IIerpes,  (Simplex),  Jliliaria,  (Simplex),  Pemphigus,  (Sim- 
plex.) 

Furunculous   (rroj^p.— Papulae,   (Simplex), '  Pastuhie,  (Simplex),  Tuberculae, 
(Simplex),  Furuncula;,  Carbunculiv. 

Serofuloxis  (tCO!^;).— Scrofulodermx. 

Lupous  Group. — Lupodcrnue. 

CL.\SS  TWO. 

Inflammatodernia;  which  are  Contagious  or_Contagious  and  Infectious  and 
depend  on  the  presence  of  a  zymotic  (organic,)  Poison  in  the  Blood. 

}  The  AlpUoE  of  Wileon. 
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into  use  in  the  diagnosis  of  Laryngeal  affections,  and  the  illustrations  which 
are  here  given  will  serve  most  admirably  to  give  an  idea  of  what  it  is  expected 
to  show,  and  what  by  its  aid  we  may  be  able  to  accomplish.  Physicians  who 
desire  practical  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Laryngeal  outgrowths,  then  sym- 
ptoms, appearances,' modes  of  developeraent,  diagnosis  and  treatment,  together 
with  many  otherj  allied  subjects,'will  find  it  open  before  them   in  this  book 

most  beautifully  and  plainlj'.^ j, „  .^„.,„v^.  ^^^  mgu^ai, 

point  of  possible  excellence,  or  that  the  standard  of  preliminary  and  profes- 
sional attainment  is  as  high  as  is  desirable,  far  from  it  It  is  only  claimed 
that  the  American  Medical  student  may  here  obtain  as  perfect  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences  as  can  be  obtained  in  the  same  time  in 
any  college  or  country.  "We  have  defects  in  our  system  of  education,  and  we 
shall  be  with  the  very  first  in  advocating  any  changes  for  improvement. 
Meanwhile  we  most  heartily  congratulate  the  medical  students  of  to-day  upon 
the  exalted  and  ample  opportunities  which  they  may  enjoy.  No  country  or 
profession  ever  made  more  rapid  strides  in  improvement  than  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  our  conntry  and  by  the  American  medical  profession,  and  we  have 
just  ground  of  pride  in  our  achievements.  If  it  is  an  honor  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  by  how  much  greater  honor  to  be  an  American  physician. 

;o: 

Cundurango  at  Less  Price. 

This  drug  is  now  offered  in  our  market  at  75  per  cent,  less  than  formerly. 
Wm.  H.  Peabody  receives  regular  supplies  from  the  "  Proprietors,"  Bliss, 
Kcene  &  Co.,  and  furnislies  it  at  their  prices. 

Nestle's  Lacteous  Farina,  or  "  Mother's  Miik,"  has  been  used  by  some 
of  our  leading  physicians  for  the  list  two  years,  who  speak  favorably  of  it  as 
a  substitute  for  Mother's  Milk. 

:o: 

Prize  Essay  on  "  Diseases  of  Cfiildren," 

'I'lie  President  of  the  Medical   Society  of  tlie   County  of  New  York,  Dr. 
.\briiham  Jacobi,  has  placed  in  tlie  iiands  of  its  Treasurer  foui  hundred  dol- 
lars ($400),  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  "  A  History  of  the  Itio'-" — '~ 
Tlre''EfmagemenrofTnl^ricy,''Physiological  and  Moral ;  intended  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  parents.     By  Andrew  Combe,  M.D.    Revised  and  edited  by  Sir 
James  Clark,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    First  American  from  the  Tenth 
London  edition.    New  Yoik  ;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1871.    Buffalo  :  Breed, 

Lent  &  Co. 
Skin  Diseases ;  tlieir  description,  pathology,  Diagnosis  and  treatment.    By 
Tilbury  Fox,  M.D.,  London,  M.R.C.P.     First  American  from  the  last  Lon- 
don editi(m.    Edited  [by  M.  IL  Henry,  M.D.    New  York:  William  Wood 
&  Co.,  1871     Buffalo :  Breed,  Lent  &  Co. 
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Thoughts  on  Chronic  Inversion  of  the  Uterus.  By  Henry  Miller,  M.O-  Louis, 
ville,  Ky. 

Electrolysis,  and  its  application  t<J  the  treatment  of  disease.  63'  A.  D.  Rock- 
Tvell,  A.M.,  M.D.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Introductory  Lecture  to  the  course  on  Pathological  Anatomy  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  By  Joseph  G.  Richardson,  M.D.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  <fe  Co. 

Prolapsus  Uteri,  its  chief  causes  and  treatment.  By  Thomas  Addis  Bmmett,M.D. 

Albany  Hospital.  A  statement  from  the  Governors  of  its  Histoiy  and  pre- 
sent condition. 

Contributions  to  Practical  Laryngoscopy.  By  A.  Ruppancr,  A.M.,  M.D. 
:o: 

Skin  Diseasss 


7'he  Students'  C'lassijisatioii  of  Skin  Diseases.     By  J.  W.  Soutu- 

WORTH,  M .  D. 

We  have  received  from  the  author  the   following  classification  of  Skiu  dis- 
eases, which  wc  publish  for  the  benefit  of  students  and  others  interested. 

CI/ASa  ONE. 

Inllammatodenna;  which  are  Non-contagious,  and  chiefly  Diathetical. 

Erythematous  Gtow;>.— Erythema, (Simplex),  Urticaria,  (Simiilex),  Roseola, 
Erysipelas,  (Simplex),  Pellagra,  Acrodynia. 

Eczcmatous  Group. — Includes  Impetigo,  Lichen,  Eczema,  Pityriasis,  ^Psori- 
asis,  Gutta  Rosacea. 

Bullous  Grovp. — Herpes,  (Simplex),  Miliaria,  (Simplex),  Pemphigus,  (Sim- 
plex.) 

Furunctikms   Group. — Papulae,   (Simplex), '  Pastulae,  (Simplex),  Tuberculee, 
(Simplex),  Furunculte,  Carbuncuhe. 

Scrofulous  (7ro»p.— Scrofuloderma;. 

Lupous  Group. — LupodcruuT!. 

CLASS  TWO. 

Inflammatodennijc  which  are  Contagious  or_Contagious  and  Infectious  and 
depend  on  the  presence  of  a  zymotic  (organic,)  Poison  in  the  Blood. 

i  The  AlphOE  of  Wileon. 
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at  the  angle  of  the  eye,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  any  constitu- 
tional trouble.  A  specific  peculiarity  is  that  you  get  an  Erysipela- 
tous inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye.  The  eye 
lids  become  inflamed  and  swollen,  and  in  a  short  time  the  eyesight 
is  entirely  shut  off  by  desquamative  conjunctivitis,  the  membrane 
rolling  up  into  scrolls. 

I  have  seen  four  cases  of  tiiis  character,  and  I  have  seen  four 
fatal  results.  The  manner  of  death  would  indicate  that  the  brain 
is  involved.  Perhaps  the  disease  extends  itself  through  the  'opt!c 
structures  to  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  cases  which  1  saw  were 
in  persons  between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age. 

In  the  first  case  I  had  no  idea  of  danger.  General  hygienic 
measures  were  adopted.  In  a  short  time  the  patient  died.  The 
seconil  patient  died  the  second  day  after  I  was  called  in  consulta- 
tion. The  death  of  the  thii'd  I  attributed  more  to  complication 
with  other  diseases  than  to  a  severe  attack  of  Erysipelas.  The 
fourth  called  at  my  oflice,  he  was  a  cai)tain  on  the  lakes,  had  no 
bad  habits,  was  not  addicted  to  drink,  was  not  syphilitic.  I  noticed 
the  characteristic  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  told  him  to  go  home 
and  to  bed.  His  pulse  never  varied  from  about  70  per  minute.  There 
was  no  vomiting,  no  diarrhoea ;  in  about  ten  days  his  eyes  were 
well,  and  I  put  him  down  as  one  successful  case.  One  Saturday  I 
told  him  I  should  not  call  to  see  him  the  next  day  as  he  was  so 
much  improved,  but  being  in  the  vicinity  I  I'an  in  to  see  him.  His 
wife  met  me,  saying  that  her  husband  had  been  up  for  a  short 
time,  but  had  gone  back  to  bed  again.  I  went  into  his  bedroom 
and  found  him  dying.  I  think  efl'usion  had  taken  place  about  base 
of  the  brain. 

Erysipelas  is  one  of  those  diseases  called  zymotic,  it  is  a  blood 
disease.  It  sometimes,  as  an  epidemic,  gives  rise  to  that  disease 
called  black  tongue.  It  prevails  chiefly  in  that  season  of  the  year 
which  is  cold  and  damp.  Not  only  does  it  extend  by  atmosjiheric 
influence,  but  may  be  carried  by  one  person  to  another.  It  is  never 
safe  to  make  a  surgical  oi)cration  after  visiting  a  patient  who  has 
Erysipelas.  AVhen  Erysipelas  is  prevalent,  Scarlet  Fever  almost 
always  is,  and  vice  verm.  It  may  also  give  rise  to  Puerperal  Fever. 
It  is  dangerous  for  a  woman  about  to  be  confined  when  Erysipelas 
is  prevalent.    A  medical  man  should  ahvays  take  great  care  in  at- 
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tending  cases  of  parturition  and  Erysipelas,  lest  by  some  means 
tiic  parturient  female  suffer  from  puerperal  fever,  tlic  result  of 
contagion. 

The  treatment  of  Erysipelas  should  be  both  local  and  general. 
Many  practitionei's  think  topical  applications  of  little  value,  and 
some  regard  them  as  even  hurtful.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
pend almost  exclusively  upon  them.  I  suspect  that  in  this,  as  in 
most  matters  of  controversy,  "the  truth  lies  betivecn."  Topical 
measures  should  have  for  their  object,  the  arrest  of  the  progress 
of  the  disorder  and  the  alleviiition  of  the  pain  and  itching.  The 
tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  undiluted,  applied  with  a  hair  pen- 
cil, has  almost  superceded  tlie  tincture  of  Iodine.  Velpeau's  lotion 
is  a  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  water,  and  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  large  surfaces ;  housekeepers,  however,  will  com- 
plain of  its  effect  upon  the  sheets  and  pillow  cases.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  "house  lotion  "  at  Bellcvue  was  the  following  : 

Ft     riumbi  Acetatis,        -        -        -        -         3j. 
Ai(uai  Purre,         ....         -     ^xxxij. 
Tr.  Opii, !ij. 

and  it  is  still  the  most  popular  a])plication  there. 

Whisky,  pure  or  diluted,  has  its  advocates,  simple  warm  water 
is  also  recommended,  and  the  dry  powder  of  starch  or  flour  is 
niueh  used.  Attempts  are  sometimes  made  to  establish  a  line 
of  demarkation  with  vesicants,  or  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  popular  cranberry  poultice  owes  its  efficacy  to  tlie  acid  juice 
of  the  fruit. 

The  general  treatment  of  Erysipelas  should,  from  the  nature  of 
the  disorder,  be  sustaining  and  expectant.  Often  little  or  no  med- 
ication is  i-equired,  and  nearly  as  often  therapeutic  agents  are 
demanded,  and  there  is  room  for  much  judgment  and  skill  in  their 
selection  ai\d  adaptation  to  individual  cases.  Purgation  as  reme- 
dial is  not  to  be  advised,  except  where  coma  occurs,  and  then  must 
be  empluyed  cautiously.  Diuretics  and  dilutents,  in  the  shape  of 
arge  draughts  of  pure  water,  or  with  a  slight  alkaline  admixture, 
.re  not  objectionable,  and  Avhen  the  urine  is  scanty,  bloody,  or 
.Ibuminous,  should  always  be  used.  Restlessness  and  wakefulness 
equire  anodynes.  Dovers  Powder  with  Quinine  often  answer  well, 
ut  failed  in  the  patient  you  have  seen  to-day.     List  night  he  took 
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twenty  grains  of  Chloral  hydrate,  slept  ten  hours,  and  awoke  re- 
freshed, and  with  his  mind  clear.  I  imagine  it  will  often  act  just 
in  this  happy  way — but  I  have  never  prescribed  it  before  in  this 
aifection.  There  are  very  few  cases  of  Erysipelas  that  do  not  get 
on  well  with  Quinine,  or  with  Quinine  and  tlie  mineral  acids. 
The  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  Iron  is,  if  possible,  more  in  demand 
for  internal  than  external  use.  It  was  first  advocated  on  the  hy- 
pothesis, that  the  disease  was  associated  with  a  great  deficiency  of 
the  red  corpuscles  of  tlie  blood,  and  that  iron  in  solution  was  to 
be  used  to  correct  this  condition.  Whether  the  hypothesis  is  jusj, 
or  not,  the  i-emedy  proposed  met  Avith  a  very  favorable  reception, 
and  has  long  been  employed,  and  appears  to  be  in  as  great  favor  as 
ever.  In  Erysipelas  and  in  all  kindred  asthenic  disorders,  I  think 
you  will  find  the  following  combination  useful.  I  have  used  it  so 
often,  and  so  successfully,  that  I  am  very  partial  to  it. 

Ijl     Potass  Chlor.  Pul.        -        -        -        -         §ss. 

Tr.  Eerri.  Chlor. f  j. 

Syr.  Simplicis, f  v. 

QuinifE  Sulph. 3jss. 

M. 

Make  a  solution. 

A  teaspoonful  in  water  every  two  to  four  hours. 

Phlegmonous  Erysipelas,  in  addition   to  the  local  and  general 

treatment  above  described,  usually  requires  deep  and  free  incisions, 

Dilute  solutions  of    carbolic  acid  and  of  permanganate  of  potash, 

are  advised  locally,  conjointly  with  the  internal  administration  of 

the  sulphite  of  soda. 

:o: 

Art.  II. — Hospikd  Notes,  hy  G.  C.  F.  Gay,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Buffalo  General  Hospital. 

Varicose  Ulcers.  Case  1. — B.  H.,  aged  CO  years,  has  an  ulcer 
upon  right  leg  near  ankle,  of  two  years  standing,  measuring  two 
inches  in  length  by  one  inch  in  breadth.  The  ulcer  is  caused  by 
varicose  condition  of   the  veins  of  the  leg. 

The  remedy  that  suggests  itself  for  the  cure  of  the  ulcer  is  the 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  the  varicose  veins.  Five  eschars  were  made 
with  the  potassa  cum  calce,  poultices  were  applied,  and  in  six 
weeks  the  patient  was  discharged,  well.  The  ulcer  healed  simul- 
taneously with  the  healing  of  the  eschars. 
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Case  2. — Mrs  A.  B.,  aged  39  years,  lias  two  ulcers,  the  largest 
measuring  three-quarters  of  an  inch  by  two  inches.  These  ulcers 
are  the  i-esult  of  varicose  veins,  aud  will  not  heal  until  the  veins 
arc  obliterated  by  the  caustic  potass.  The  ulcers  have  existed  for 
a  year  or  longer,  and  are  increasing  in  size.  She  has  resorted  to 
treatment  by  poultices  and  lotions  without  benelit.  On  April  1st, 
1871,  five  eschars  were  made,  and  in  three  weeks  time,  when  the 
eschars  were  healed,  the  ulcers  were  also  licaTed,  aud  covei'ed,  appa- 
rently with  as  healthy  integument  as  that  contiguous  to  it. 

Case  3. — Mrs  0.,  aged  55  years.  This  patient  has  ulcers  at  ankle 
joint,  one  of  which  is  two  inches  in  diameter.  She  has  also  vari- 
cose veins  of  both  legsof  long  standing,  she  thinks  since  childhood. 
On  June  3d  the  potassa  cum  calce  was  applied  for  the  obliteration 
of  the  veins.  Eight  eschars  upon  the  left  leg  and  five  upon  the 
right  leg. 

The  caustic  was  used  in  the  following  manner:  Adhesive  strips, 
through  each  of  which  a  hole  was  made  the  size  of  a  small  pea, 
were  applied  directly  over  the  vein  to  be  obliterated.  The  potassa 
cum  calce,  pulverized,  was  added  to  just  enough  alcohol  to  make  a 
paste.  This  paste  was  applied  to  the  vein  through  the  small  open- 
ing made  in  tlie  adhesive  strap,  aud  allowed  to  remain  twenty 
minutes,  when  it  was  removed,  and  the  surface  washed  with  vine- 
gar. The  after  treatment  consisted  simply  of  slipjiery  elm  poul- 
tices., One  week  after  eschars  were  made,  simple  erysipelas  attacked 
both  limbs.  This  disease  wag  prevalent  in  the  hospital  at  the  time, 
but  on  the  30th  June  I  have  noted  that  the  ulcers  are  he.aled. 

Thus  it  happens  that  eschars  produced  in  the  manner  described 
accomplishes  a  two-fold  object  at  once,  the  cure  of  varicose  veins 
and  the  cure  of  varicose  ulcers.  Of  the  several  cases  treated  at 
the  hospital  there  has  not  been  a  failure  in  a  single  instance,  and 
in  no  other  case  has  there  been  any  dangerous  complication,  such 
as  intercurrent  erysipelas  or  phlebitis.  Eight  eschars  upon  one 
limb  are,  perhaps,  too  many  for  safety.  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  use  but  five,  and  repeat  the  operation  if  this  number  did  not 
seem  sufficient  to  obliterate  all  the  veins  requiring  obliteration. 
Strangulnfed  Inguinal  Hernia — Operafloii — Death. 

Mr.  G.,  aged  24  years,  entered  hospital  May  ICth.  In  the  after- 
noon of  that  date    Dr.  Miner  had   visited  him  at  his  room  and 
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attempted  to  reduce  an  inguinal  hernia  by  taxis.  Failing  in  this, 
he  divided  the  stricture  external  to  the  sac,  which  he  observed  per- 
mitted reduction  of  tlie  tumor,  but  that  action  of  abdominal 
muscles  caused  partial  return.  The  patient  was  now  sent  to 
the  Hospital.  At  my  visit  next  morning,  found  the  patient 
suffenng  greatly  with  pain,  he  was  vomiting,  had  fever,  and  the. 
scrotum  much  distended  by  the  hernial  sac.  Chloroform  was 
administered,  and  a  failure  made  to  reduce  tlie  hernia  by  taxis; 
cold  applications  were  ordered,  and  morph.  hypodermically.  I  im- 
mediately called  together  members  of  the  staff  for  consultation,  the 
result  of  which  was  to  do  nothing  further  at  present. 

On  May  20th,  there  was  erysipelas  slightly  diffused  over  tlie  ab- 
domen,vomiting  and  pain  with  febrile  action.  On  consultation  again 
with  members  of  the  hospital  staff  it  was  thouglit  possible,  from 
continuance  of  the  symptoms  that  stricture  might  be  found  in  tlie 
neck  of  the  sac  itself;  and,  assisted  by  Dr.  Miner,  I  re-opened  the 
wound,  and  on  opening  into  the  sac  a  large  (|iiantity  of  serum 
escaped.  Tracing  down  with  tlie  linger,  I  found  as  had  been  an- 
ticipated, besides  constriction  of  the  ring,  contraction  of  the  neck  of 
tiie  sac.  This  was  fully  relieved  by  pressure  of  tlie  finger  and  knife, 
but  after  all,  the  intestine  could  not  be  returned.  Upon  further  ex- 
amination the  intestine  was  found  everywhere  adherent  to  the  sac, 
and  the  sac  to  the  surrounding  parts,  so  that  it  could  not  be  fully 
returned.  These  adhesions  were  with  diflicuity  broken  up  with  the 
linger,  when  the  protruding  bowel  was  made  to  return  within  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  did  not  again  escape.  The  patient  succumbed 
on  the  23d,  three  days  after  the  operation. 
Operation  for  Radical  Cure  of  Jtiguinul  llcriua. 

S.  M.,  aged  8  years,  hernia  of  right  side,  is  congenital.  On  April 
15th,  1871,  assisted  by  Dr.  Harrington,  house  i)hysician,  I  opera- 
ted, although  the  case  for  operation  was  very  unpromising.  Be- 
fore beginning  the  operation  I  stated  that  it  might  not  be  com- 
pleted on  account  of  the  apparent  absence  of  a  firm  inferior  pillar; 
it  felt  to  the  finger  like  a  soft  portion  of  protruding  integument 
therefore,  I  thought  when  the  needle  penetrated  it  that  it  would 
tear  through  the  margin,  or  that  there  would  not  be  suflicient 
strength  in  the  pillar  after  the  silver  wire  had  been  introduced 
to  enable  me  to  draw  the  superior  and  inferior  pillars  in  apposi . 
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tion.  However,  the  operation  was  satisfactorily  completed,  aud 
gave  good  promise  of  radical  cure.  On  May  9th  the  patient  was 
allowed  to  get  up  aad  run  about  the  wards.  The  patient  was  ex- 
amined daily  and  not  the  slightest  protrusion  was  discoverable 
until  the  21st  when  I  was  showing  the  case  to  members  of  the  staff. 
I  saw  for  the  first  time  some  degree  of  tumefaction,  which,  on  ex- 
amination, proved  to  be  the  bowel  again  making  its  way  through 
the  ring.  Undoubtedly  the  failure  of  the  case  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  interior  pillar  described  above. 
Whether  or  not  the  bowel  will  again  work  its  way  and  descend 
into  the  scrotum  is  not  yet  determined,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  bowel  will  again  descend  unless  prevented  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  truss.  The  ring  is  partially  closed.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a  second  ligature  or  suture,  had  not  been  employed  ;  undoubt- 
edly two  sutures  would  have  maintained  the  pillars  in  apposition, 
and  in  time,  say  six  or  eight  months,  the  ring  would  have  been 
permanently  closed.  A  truss  may  now  be  used  with  much  more 
hope  of  ultimate  success,   and  will  accomplish  its  object  in  much 

less  time  with  the  aid  of  the  operation  than  without  it. 

:o: 

ART.  III. — (JUnical  Lectures  upon  Surgical  Cases  in  the  Buffalo 

Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charit;/.  By  Prof.  J.  F.  Miner. 

Reported  hy  Louis  Brecht,  member  of  the  class  of  1871-T*. 

Case  V, —  Caries  of  the  Bones  of  the  Foot.  D.  Gleason,  aged  21 
years,  admitted  into  the  Hospital  about  three  months  ago,  for  the 
treatment  of  an  abscess  on  his  right  foot.  At  the  time  of  his  ad- 
mission he  Avas  able  to  walk  witli  slight  difficulty,  but  soon  after 
became  unable  to  do  so  and  was  conliaed  to  his  bed.  You  will  now 
observe  a  large  unhealthy  opening  which  has  the  appearance  of 
communicating  with  dead  bone.  The  opening  is  situated  directly 
above  the  Scaphoid  and  internal  Cuneiform,  and  it  is  possible 
that  these  are  in  a  state  of  decay.  A  spicula  of  bone  escaped  this 
morning  through  this  opening,  but  from  which  bone  it  came  is 
uncertain.  The  patient  is  tired  and  disgusted  with  his  foot,  and 
has  urged  me  to  adopt  such  measures  as  would  lead  to  a  radical 
cure.  The  patient  has  resolved  to  submit  to  any  operation  except 
amputation,  and  I  propose  removal  of  whatever  bones  may  be  found 
diseased.  Excision  of  the  bones  of  the  foot,  is  comparatively  a  new 
operation,  and  was  not  thought  of  until  about  thirty  years  ago. 
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All  cases  of  caries,  involving  these  bones  were  formerly  treated  by- 
amputation.  Recently,  the  subject  has  received  more  attention  and 
authors  favor  the  method  of  exsecting  some,  or  even  all  of  the  small 
bones.  It  was  thought  that  incisions  into  joint  cavities  were  unsafe 
on  account  of  dangers  of  inflammation,  profuse  suppuration,  ab- 
sorption, erysipelas,  &c.  Added  to  this,  it  takes  a  very  long  time 
before  the  foot  will  get  well,  while  after  amputation  quicker  re- 
covery niiiy  be  expected.  .Such  cases  are  sometimes  left  to  the  re- 
sources of  nature ;  but  nature  at  times  is  very  slow,  and  the  majority 
of  patients  have  not  the  means  or  patience  to  wait  for  it.  As  I 
introduce  my  finger  through  the  opening  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  extent  of  the  diseaoo,  (the  finger  being  the  best  probe) 
I  find  that  not  only  the  Scaphoid  and  internal  Cuneiform  are  in- 
volved i)ut  also  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  the  middle  and  external 
Cuneiform  and  all  reijuire  removal.  The  foot  will  shorten  some, 
and  the  cavities  caused  by  the  excision  of  these  bones  will  fill  up 
with  a  cartilaginous  mass  which  may  possibly  in  time  become  ossific 
in  greater  or  less  degree.  Should  the  result  prove  favorable,  the 
operation  will  indeed  be  an  achievement  in  surgery,  but  a  favorable 
result  is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  imtient  has  a  pale  and  anemic 
countenance,  a  weak  constitution,  and  will,  peihaps,  be  unable  to 
bear  the  exhaustive  drain  upon  the  system.  The  aftcrdressing  will 
consist  of  dilute  carbolic  acid  water  lotions,  which  act  both  as  a 
disinfectant  and  stimulent  to  the  parts.  Good  diet  and  general 
good  care  are  indispensible. 

Case  VI. — Concussion  of  the  Brain.  Kobert  Henderson,  aged 
35  years,  a  laborer  by  occupation,  fell  a  few  days  ago  through  the 
hatchway  of  a  vessel,  a  distance  of  about  sixteen  feet.  lie  struck 
on  his  forehead,  which  at  the  time  was  supposed  by  attendants  to 
bo  fractured.  Upon  examination  on  the  following  morning,  I 
could  find  no  depression  or  fracture.  I  found  him  in  an  insensible 
condition,  breathing  heavily,  and  it  was  impossible  to  arouse  him 
out  of  this  stupified  condition.  Ilis  pulse  was  weak  and  frequent, 
and  the  pupil  normal.  The  question  which  presents  itself  to  the 
surgeon  in  making  his  diagnosis  in  such  cases  is;  "Is  there  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  or  does  the  patient  suffer  from  compression  ?" 
This  question  is  of  great  importance,  and  has  often  puzzled  the 
most  experienced   surgeons.     You  cannot,  therefore,  make  your- 
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selves  too  familiar  with  the  differential  diagnosis,  and  we  will  here 
mention  some  of  the  symptoms.  In  concussion  we  have  generally 
but  partial  insensibility,  breathing  not  sterterous,  pulse  weak  and 
intermittent,  the  voluntary  muscles  weakened  but  not  paralyzed, 
and  the  pupil  usually  contracted.  In  compression  we  have  depressed 
bone  or  an  effusion  of  blood  or  serum  which  presses  upon  the 
brain,  and  renders  the  patient  comatose.  The  breathmg  is  ster- 
terous, and  the  pulse  often  very  slow  and  irregular,  Avhile  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body  to  that  where  compression  has  taken 
place  is  often  paralyzed.  The  patient  referred  to  was  soon  after 
the  injury  brought  to  the  Hospital,  and  to-day,  three  days  after  the 
accident,  we  find  that  his  condition  has  generally  improved.  He 
gives  some  signs  of  feeling,  and  when  aroused  and  spoken  to,  seems 
to  take  notice  of  it,  and  gives  a  muttering  sound  as  if  attempting 
to  answer.  He  takes  food  and  drink  to  some  extent.  By  comparing 
these  symptoms  you  will  at  once  recognise  the  condition  as  pro- 
bably concussion  of  the  brain.  After  observing  the  case  and  hearing 
what  I  have  said  of  the  symptoms  of  concussion  and  compression, 
you  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  distinction  in  tipical  cases  is  plain 
enough,  and  you  will  also  see  that  the  conditions  frequently  ap- 
proach each  other  so  nearly  that  the  surgeon  may  have  to  watch 
ihe  progress  of  the  case  before  he  can  make  positive  diagnosis. 

Case  VII Sjnnal  Curvature.    The  little  patient,  presented  to 

vou  tins  morning,  is  affected  Avith  angular  curvature  of  the  spine, 
and  associated  with  it  is  quite  well  marked  lateral  curve.  You 
observe  that  the  lumbar  vertebrae  form  nearly  a  complete  arch, 
which  is  due  to  pathological  changes  having  taken  place  in  the 
bodies  of  these  vertebra?.  Various  theories  have  been  advanced  as 
to  the  character  of  these  changes.  They  have  been  supposed  to  be 
scrofulous  and  tubercular  in  character — to  arise  from  a  peculiar 
constitution  or  diathesis,  and  tubercular  deposits  have  been  thought 
to  be  in  and  around  the  bones.  This  theory  is  quite  prevalent,  and 
is  generally  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  profession.  Still  I  am 
not  prepared  to  accept  this  theory  at  present.  Recent  observation 
and  investigation  go  far  to  disprove  this  tlieory.  Virchow,  and 
other  pathologists  liave  examined  the  effused  products  in  these  so 
called  tubercular  deposits  formed  in  and  around  the  spinal  curve, 
and  find  nothing  unlike  the  prodrcts  of  inflammation.     Again,  the 
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clinical  history  of  such  cases  shows  almost  conclusively  that  it  is 
not  tubercular  in  character,  such  cases  more  often  recover.  Tuber- 
cular disease  is  almost  uniformly  fatal.  Most  of  the  cases  of  spinal 
curve  can  be  traced  to  fall  or  injury,  and  this  appears  to  me  much 
more  probably  the  true  cause. 

I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  trace  the  clinical  history  of 
such  patients,  and  have  found  that  they  had  received  injury  to  which 
the  disease  might  fairly  be  attributed.  In  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  cod  liver  oil,  and  all  similar  remedies  have  been  largely 
recommended  with  the  view  of  treating  it  as  a  constitutional  affec- 
tion. Cod  liver  oil  may  be  very  proper,  but  will  entirely  fail  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  results.  Hygienic  treatment,  rest,  and  a  support, 
made  in  such  manner  as  to  relieve  the  weight  of  the  body  above 
the  curve,  will  be  of  much  greater  value.  Indeed,  proper  support 
by  mechanical  means  is  the  chief  indication. 

:o: 

Miscellaneous. 
An  Oakum  Respirator. 

By  SOMEKVILLB  OLIVER,  M.D. 

Having  witnessed  the  excellent  results  of  the  apj)lication  of  car- 
bolic acid  and  also  of  oakum  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  other 
lesions,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  in  cases  of  phthisis  and  chronic 
bronchitis  attended  with  purulent  or  muco-puruient  expectoration, 
and  also  in  cases  of  pyaemia,  the  purulent  or  muco-puruient  matter 
would  probably  be  diminished,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient 
otlierwise  improved,  by  the  habitual  use,  for  a  time,  of  a  "  respira- 
tor," (if  I  may  so  term  it)  consisting  of  fresh  oakum,  or  woollen 
cloth  impregnated  with  carbolic-acid  solution.  The  idea  was  still 
more  impressed  on  my  mind  when  a  non-professional  friend  in 
( Jlasgow  mciden  tally  told  me  that  those  persons  engaged  in  splitting 
rosin-barrels  into  fragments  for  firewood  are  remarkably  exempt 
from  disease,  especially  ol  the  zymotic  class;  and  that  they  them- 
selves attribute  their  comparative  freedom  Irom  disease  to  their 
special  vocation. 

I  therefore  made  a  rude  sort  of  "respirator"  by  iilling  a  small 
net  (such  as  is  worn  by  ladies  over  their  chignons)  witli  oakum  ; 
and  in  a  few  cases  in  which  I  have  experimented  with  It,  benefit 
has,  I  think,  obviously  accrued.  I'erhaps  some  of  my  ju-ofessiotial 
brethren  who  have  better  opportunities  than  myself  may  make 
trial  of  the  oakum  or  carbolic  respirator,  and  observe  the  result.  It 
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may  even  prove  useful  in  empyema,  wlien  the  pus  has  found  its 
way  from  the  pleural  cavity  into  the  lung,  in  the  usual  way.  I  tried 
oakum  rather  than  carbolic  acid  simply  because  I  believe  that  the 
creasote  of  the  tar  acts  at  least  as  energetically  as  carbolic  acid  in 
destroying  the  minute  putrefactive  organisms  of  the  atmosphere 
during  their  passage  through  the  respirator  towards  the  lungs,  and 
because  the  oakum  does  not  require  to  be  changed  so  frequently  as 
the  woollen  cloth  or  lint  impregnated  with  carbolic-acid  lotion. 

My  reason  for  suggesting  pyremia  as  a  case  in  which  a  carbolic 
acid  or  oakum  "respirator"'  may  be  used  is,  that  I  imagine  that  the 
inspiration  of  either  of  the  antiseptics  may  in  some  measui'e  pre- 
vent further  deterioration  of  the  blood,  and  also  of  the  purulent 
deposits  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  lungs.  In- 
stead of  wearing  a  respirator  at  night,  a  quantity  of  oakum  in  a 
net  may  be  merely  placed  on  the  pillow  before  the  patient.  And, 
though  oakum  or  carbolic  acid  be  used  as  advised,  other  means 
need  not  be  set  aside  in  the  treatment  of  any  case. 

Oakum  and  carbolic  acid  appear  to  be  useful  chiefly  in  those 
conditions  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  production  of  pus  or  actual 
formation  of  it;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  oakum  and 
carbolic-acid  solution  are  apparently  less  valuable  when  applied  to 
the  indolent  ulcer  than  they  are  to  most  other  sores.  The  pressure 
of  the  callonx  niargim  of  the  indolent  ulcer  interferes  with  the  pro- 
duction of  healthy  granulations,  or  prevents  their  formation 
altogether;  consequently  it  also  interferes  with  the  production,  or 
entirely  prevents  the  formation  of  pus;  and  the  way  in  which  the 
pressure  of  the  callous  margin  of  the  ulcer  prevents  the  formation 
of  healthy  granulations  is  indicated  by  the  condition  of  the  eye 
known  as  chemosis.  In  chemosis  the  cornea  and  its  conjunctival 
layer  are  impaired  or  destroyed,  it  may  be,  chiefly  by  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  circulation  in  the  bloodvessels  at  the  margin  of  the 
cornea;  and  in  the  case  of  the  indolent  ulcer,  granulations  are 
either  not  developed,  or  they  are  usually  pale  and  flabby,  owing  in 
a  great  degree  to  the  pressure  of  the  callous  skin  around  the  sore 
on  the  subjacent  siqjerjirial  capillaries  interrupting  the  flow  of 
blood  through  them,  and  so  interfering  with  the  due  nutrition  of 
the  ulcerated  surface. —  Lancet. 


-tot- 


Short  Notes  of  Post-Mortem  Examinations.— Vienna, 


For  these  notes,  and  the  following  case  reported  from  the  Vienna 
General  Hospital,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Edward  Sparks. 

Primary  Cancer  of  the  Lungs. — A  woman,  aged  twenty-two, 
died,  as  was  supposed,  from  pleuro-pneumonia.  On  opening  the 
throax,  the  right  pleura  was  foiind  to  contain  some  false  membrane, 
in  which  were  imbedded  several  soft  greyish-white  nodules  of  en- 
cephaloid  cancer.  Siniilar  small  nodules  existed  in  the  lower  lobe 
of  the  right  lung,   the  apex  of  which  contained  a  small  broncho- 
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pneumonic  cavity  and  some  caseous  infiltration  of  similar  origin. 
The  left  upper  lobe  contained  no  cancer  nodules,  but  was  intensely 
congested  towards  the  apex,  and  lower  down  was  iiepatised.  The 
upper  part  of  the  lower  left  lobe  was  also  free  from  cancer,  but  the 
lower  two-thirds  consisted  of  a  huge  mass  of  encephaloid  nodules, 
one  of  which  was  as  large  as  a  man's  fist.  The  growth  extended 
towards  the  mid-line  of  the  body,  pushing  the  heart  far  over  to  tlie 
right.  It  projected  also  into  the  left  pleura,  and  had  infiltrated 
the  diaphragm,  so  that  nodules  projected  on  its  under  side.  No 
cancer  was  found  in  the  abdominal  organs,  nor  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body  except  the  thorax. 

Caries  of  Vertebra ;  abscess  opening  into  the  spinal  canal;  no 
paralysis. — In  this  case,  caries  of  the  bodies  of  the  third  and  fourth 
lumbar  vertebra;  and  destruction  of  the  intervening  flbro-cartilage 
led,  on  the  one  side  to  a  large  psoas  abscess,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
perforation  of  the  spinal  canal  .and  entrance  of  pus  into  the  latter. 
Although  at  the  post-mortem  the  canal  was  found  to  be  filled  with 
pus  below  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  so  that  tJie  cauda  equina 
was  bathed  in  it,  yet  the  man  had  not  a  trace  of  paralysis  during 
his  illness,  and  no  implication  of  the  spinal  cord  was  even  suspected. 

Intra-pericardial  Riqdure  of  the  Aorta  in  a  boy  of  sixteen. — The 
subject  of  the  necropsy  died  suddenly  while  at  dinner.  He  was 
only  sixteen  years  old,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  previously 
healthy.  On  opening  the  pericardium,  a  large  loose  blood-clot  of 
the  size  of  two  fists  was  found  distending  it.  The  heart  had  a 
hypertrophied  left  ventricle,  whose  wall  was  an  inch  tnick.  The 
cavity  was  but  slightly  dilated.  The  mitral  and  aortic  valves  were 
healthy.  Just  above  the  aortic  valves  was  found  a  small  irregular 
rent  in  the  adjacent  aortic  wall— all  but  over  a  patch  of  advanced 
atheromatous  degeneration.  The  intima  was  slightly  saculated  at 
this  point.  On  the  pericardial  side  of  the  aorta  existed  a  larger 
tear,  through  which  the  blood  had  made  its  way  into  the  pericar- 
dium. On  closer  examination  it  was  found  that  at  the  point  where 
the  aorta  was  penetrated  a  dissecting  aneurism  had  been  formed. 
The  blood,  after  rupturing  the  intima,  had  split  the  media  into 
two  parts,  so  that  one-half  remained  adherent  to  the  intima  and 
the  other  to  the  adventitia  ;  finally,  it  had  broken  through  the 
latter  also.  This  case  is  interesting  from  the  early  age  of  the 
patient  at  which  atheroma  led  to  a  fatal  issue. 

Disease  of  Trictispid  and  Pulmonary  Artery  Valves,  without 
Affection  of  the  left  heart.— The  patient,  a  man  of  twenty-seven, 
died  suddenly  in  a  state  of  extreme  cyanosis.  There  was  no  his- 
tory of  any  previous  illness.  On  opening  ilie  pericardium,  the 
heart  appeared  quite  round  from  distension  of  the  right  side  with 
blood.  The  mitral  and  aortic  valves  and  the  left  cavities  were 
lound  perfectly  healthy.  On  the  right  side,  however,  tlie  ventricle 
was  so  dilated  and  thinned  that  its  wall  appeared  to  be  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  endocardium  and  peri-cardium,  through  atrophy 
of  its  muscular  substance.      The  endocardium  was  opaque  and 
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thickened.  The  tricuspid  valve  was  insufficient,  its  segments 
thickened,  and  its  free  borders  beaded  from  endocarditis.  The 
pulmonary  artery  was  very  nari-ow  where  it  left  tJie  ventricle,  with 
valves  shrunken  up  to  its  walls,  and  adherent  by  tlieir  edges,  so  that 
the  orifice  could  not  be  closed  at  all.  This  was  probably  a  case  of 
congenital  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  followed  by  disease  of 
the  tricuspid  and  ventricle  later  on,  just  as  in  another  congenital 
abnormity  of  the  heart — transposition  of  the  vessels — the  trans- 
posed aorta  becomes  the  subject  of  endocarditis. —  l.anret. 

:o: 

The  Treatment  of  Drunkards. 


An  article  in  a  recent  number  of  Macminarifi  Magazine  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  one  of  the  asylums  for  drunkards  of  whicli 
several  have  been  founded  with  great  success  in  America.  Tiie 
American  laws,  more  paternal  than  our  OAvn,  recognize  the  neces- 
sity for  guarding  the  liabitual  drunkard  against  himself,  and  do 
not  leave  him  at  large  until  drink  has  ended  in  crime.  Thus  we 
find  that  '•  tlie  committee  of  an  habitual  drunkard,  duly  appointed 
under  tlie  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  can  place  such  habitual 
drunkard  in  the  asylum,  and  authorizes  his  detention  under  such 
restraint  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  his  escape."  A  large  pro- 
portion, however,  of  the  inmates  of  these  asylums  are  voluntarv 
patients  who  place  themselves  there  with  a  view  to  self-cure. 

The  New  York  State  Inebriate  Asylum  Inis  been  in  active  oper- 
ation since  May,  1807.  From  that  date  to  the  end  of  18G8  the 
number  of  admissions  was  310  ;  273  being  paying  patients,  and  38 
free.  Of  these  patients,  147  were  classed  as  periodical  and  1G3  as 
constant  drinkers,  and  the  following  were  their  antecedents  :  90 
had  delirium  tremens,  31  convulsion-s,  and  73  other  diseases;  101 
were  in  good  health,  and  9  were  supposed  to  have  an  hereditary 
tendency  to  intemperance.  The  average  length  of  time  each  patient 
remained  in  the  asylum  was  ninety-six  days;  113  were  reformed 
after  a  first  trial;  11  relapsed,  but  were  reformed  altera  second 
trial ;  whilst  4  relapsed  a  second  time,  but  were  reformed  after  a 
third  visit;  25  were  discharged  hopeless;  and  of  the  remainder,  in 
08  the  result  was  not  known,  whilst  3  were  discharged  insane  and 
4  died. 

The  asylum  is  described  as  a  ])alatial  hotel,  situated  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  with  commanding  views.  No  special  treatment  is  adopted 
beyond  a  total  disuse  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  restraint  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  establishment  is  only  moral.  The  patients 
breakfast  at  8  A.M.;  attend  prayers,  and  then  amuse  or  employ 
themselves  as  they  please  till  a  one-o'clock  dinner;  supper  is  served 
at  0  I'.M. ;  and  the  evenings  are  occupied  with  "  readings,"  dram- 
atic re])resentations,  or,  one  evening  in  the  week,  a  lecture  on 
temperance  by  the  superintendent.  Dr.  Albert  Day.  No  restriction 
is  placed  on  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  it  is  consumed  m  enormous 
quantities ;  coffee,  also,  is  very  largely  consumed. 
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Permission  to  pass  beyond  tlie  bonnds  of  the  asylum  grounds 
can  only  be  obtained  from  the  superintendent,  who  judges  of  the 
amonnt  of  self-control  acquired.  Occasionally  a  "  break-out"  oc- 
curs, the  patient  usually  returning  at  the  end  of  his  debauch,  and 
being  then  placed  in  confinement  for  a  day  ortwo.  Dr.  Day  insists  • 
upon  the  necessity  for  total  abstinence  after  quitting  the  asylum  ; 
and  maintains  tliat  "he  has  never  known  a  man  wlio  had  been 
intemperate  to  be  able  to  drink  at  all  without  falling  again  into 
excess.''  We  echo  the  wish  of  the  writer  in  Macmillan  that  insti- 
tutions of  a  kind  iimilar  to  this  asyhun  were  established  in  this 
country.  — TMnret. 


On  Sesquichloride  of  Iron  as  a  Prophylactic  of  Acute  Rheumatism. 

By  nn.  Anstir. 

A  considerable  space  of  time  has  now  elapsed  since  the  an- 
nouncement, by  Dr.  Russell  Reynolds,  of  his  observations  on  the 
successful  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  by  large  and  fre(|uent 
doses  of  the  tincture  of  sesquichloride  of  Iron.  I  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  this  plan  of  treatment  has  become  generalized;  but 
there  have  been  a  good  many  reports  in  the  medical  journals  of  its 
employment  in  different  hospitals;  and  the  balance  of  evidence  de- 
rivable from  these  seems  distinctly  favorable  to  the  method.  My 
own  experience  of  it  in  fully  declared  acute  rheumatism  has  not 
been  large.  I  have  treated  six  cases  altogetlier  with  tiie  sesquichlo- 
ride, and  in  four  of  these  1  think  the  results  distinctly  bore  out  the 
main  assertions  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  as  to  the  prompt  relief  of  the 
pains,  the  limitation  of  the  extent  of  the  mischief,  and  the  short- 
ening of  the  illness ;  in  the  other  two,  the  medicine  teemed  to  have 
no  special  effect.  But  it  is  not  of  the  use  of  the  sesquichloride  in 
the  fully  develo])ed  acute  rheumatism  that  I  now  wish  to  speak. 
My  opportunities  of  seeing  disease  on  a  large  scale  being  chiefly 
those  afforded  by  the  out-patient  loom,  it  is  rather  the  lirst  advanc- 
ings  and  threatenings  of  acute  rlieumatism,  than  the  declared  dis- 
ease, that  1  am  in  the  habit  of  seeing.  A  considerable  number  of 
persons  present  themselves  in  my  out-patient  room,  during  the 
course  ol  twelve  months,  suffering  from  the  preliminaries  of  acute 
rheumatism;  it  is  one  of  the  small  group  of  really  serious  diseases 
(amongst  a  much  larger  variety  of  trivial  complaints),  which  oc- 
cupy one's  attention  in  out-patient  practice,  and  was  formerly  a 
matter  of  gi-eat  dissatisfaction  to  me,  from  the  apparently  almost 
total  failure  of  remedies  to  produce  any  effect;.  Whereas  tlireaten 
ings  ot  gout  could  be  very  commonly  dealt  with  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  the  attack,  or  render  it  trivial,  the  onset  of  acute 
rheumatism  seemed  never  to  be  averted  by  drugs  when  once  the 
prodromata  had  reached  the  stage  whicli  pretty  frequently  presen- 
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ted  itself  before  me,  viz.,  a  more  or  less  obscure  aching  of  several 
joints,*  a  yellow  sallowness  of  face,  with  patches  or  streaks  of 
dusky  redness,  blanket-like  furring  of  tongue,  an  oily  moisture  of 
of  skin,  a  distinct  though  slight  elevation  both  of  pulse  and  tem- 
perature, and  a  certain  anxiety  of  respiration.  So  far  as  tlie  history 
of  such  patients  could  be  traced,  they  were  almost  invariably  found 
to  hafe  developed  the  full  symptoms  of  the  acute  disease,  and  very 
often  (after  once  seeing  them  in  the  out-patient  room),  one  en- 
countered them,  a  few  days  later,  in  a  ward  of  the  hospital. 

Very  different  have  been  the  results  of  treatment  since  [  adopted 
the  use  of  full  doses  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  such  cases  presenting  themselves.  During  the  past  twelve 
months  I  have  done  this  fully.  Whenever  a  patient  has  presented 
himself  with  articular  pain  and  slight  fever  that  were  plainly  of 
the  rheumatic  and  not  of  the  gouty  type,  he  has  been  at  once  placed 
on  thirty  or  forty  minims  doses  of  the  tincture  of  sesquichloride, 
from  three  to  six  of  which,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms, have  been  given  in  each  twenty-four  hours.  I  have  several 
times  called  the  attention  of  the  students  to  the  fact,  that  (unlike 
what  used  to  happen),  these  cases  now  reappear  in  my  out-patient 
room  on  my  next  hospital  day;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances declare  themselves  greatly  relieved.  Since  July,  1870,  I 
have  treated  twenty-nine  such  patients,  of  whom  thirteen  had  pre- 
viously had  one  or  more  regular  attacks  of  rheumatic  fever,  for  the 
symptoms  now  referred  to,  with  full  doses  of  iron ;  and  of  these, 
seventeen  have  lost  all  pyrexia  and  spontaneous  joint-pain,  within 
the  three  or  four  days  elapsing  before  my  next  day  at  the  hospital. 
Only  three  have,  under  my  own  eyes,  developed  the  full  acute  dis- 
ease, and  been  sent  to  the  ward.  Of  the  remaining  nine,  four  dis- 
appeared altogether  from  my  knowledge,  so  that  I  cannot  say  what 
became  of  them;  the  other  live,  though  their  symptoms  were 
checked,  remained  in  a  state  of  what  miglit  be  described  as  sub- 
acute rheumatism,  during  from  ten  to  twenty  days. 

I  cannot  heip  remarking  with  empliasis  on  the  contradiction  to 
old  ideas  which  is  involved  in  the  effect  of  this  iron  treatment  upon 
the  furred  tongue.  Of  course  it  becomes  speedily  blackened;  but 
so  far  from  tlie  furring  increasing,  or  the  dryness  and  foul  taste  be- 
coming more  pronounced,  what  commonly  hapjiens  is,  that  after  a 
few  days  the  epithelial  coating  falls  off  in  considerable  patches,  and 
the  tongue  soon  cleans  altogether.  I  believe  the  prophylactic  treat- 
ment of  rheumatism  by  the  sesquichloride  to  be  one  of  our  most 
valuable  recent  improvements  in  medicine. — Am.  PractUioner. — 
Medical  ArcJiives. 


On  the  Physiological  action  of  Bromide  of  Potassium, 

In  tlie  Archives  fw  IMlkumle,  Heft  3,    1871,  is  an  elaborate 
)iaper  upon  this  subject  by  (L  I.  Schonfen,  an  extended  abstract  of 

•1  have,  on  thi:  contrary,  known  pain  in  or  near  a  tingle  joint  f»omctimcs  Kimulatiug  ueu 
ralgia),  with  slight  tcver,  eallow  ekiu,  etc.,  yield  to  iodide  and  bicarbonate  of  potash. 
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which  is  contained  in  Allgemeine  Medicinishe  Central- Zeilung,  June 
and  July,  1871.  From  this  abstract  we  give  a  condensed  transla- 
tion, omitting  the  historical  portion. 

Grandeau's  observation,  that  even  small  quantities  of  potash 
salts  injected  directly  into  the  blood  cause  almost  immediate  death, 
has  been  confirmed  by  almost  every  observer,  for  followinsc  such 
injection  comes  heart-paralysis,  with  consequent  cessation  of  the 
circulation  and  death,  artificial  respiration  being  powerless  to  re- 
excite  the  heart's  action.  On  opening  the  thorax,  if  but  a  small 
amount  of  the  potash  salt  has  been  used,  spontaneous  contractions 
are  often  visible,  sometimes  of  the  whole  heart,  more  often  of  the 
auricle  alone ;  if  the  dose  has  been  a  little  larger,  the  ventricle  is 
always  found  still,  but  excitable  by  electrical  stimulation.  When 
a  very  large  amount  of  the  salt  has  been  injected,  the  whole  heart 
is  perfectly  quiet  and  insusceptible  to  electrical  excitation.  If  the 
thorax  of  a  kitten  be  so  opened  that  the  heart's  movements  can  be 
watched  and  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  bromide  of  potash  be  slowly 
injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  the  motion  will  be  seen  to  become 
slower,  the  pauses  longer,  and  at  last  the  heart  stands  still,  or  at 
least  merely  fibrillar  contractions  take  place,  no  full  systole,  lour- 
ing the  injection,  however  slowly  it  may  be  made,  slowing  of  the 
heart's  movements  and  lengthening  of  the  ])auses  can  always  be 
observed,  never  acceleration  of  the  heart-beat,  altiiough  immedi- 
ately ai'terwards  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  plainly  increases. 

The  ({uantity  that  can  be  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  cat 
without  causing  death  is  very  small,  and  depends  upon  the  strength 
of  the  solution  and  rapidity  of  injection.  Of  a  one  per  cent,  sohi- 
tion,  some  50  c.c.  (0.5  grammes  of  the  salt)  were  injected  into  the 
jugular  of  a  cat  without  causing  death,  but  then  an  hour  was  re- 
quired for  the  injection  ;  a  few  c.c.  of  two  per  cent,  solution  always 
was  fatal.  In  the  crural  veins,  however,  25  c.c.  of  the  latter  solu- 
tion were  injected  without  lethal  effects  ;  but  when  the  repetition 
of  tlie  injection  was  attempted  three  hours  afterwards,  the  animal 
died  suddenly  so  soon  as  6  c.c.  had  passed  into  the  vein.  Twenty- 
five  c.c.  of  a  three  and  a  lialf  per  cent,  solution  were  injected  into 
the  carotid  and  femoral  arteries  without  killing  the  cat. 

The  injection  of  the  chloride  of  potassium  was  attended  witJi 
similar  results,  whilst  tlie  bromide  of  sodium  was  without  inllucnce. 

In  the  case  of  dogs  the  effects  Avere  similar,  but  larger  doses  of 
the  potash  salts  were  required  to  kill.  Thus,  the  injection  of  3  c.c. 
of  a  six  percent,  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  the  jugular 
vein  of  a  dog  caused  immediate  death,  whilst  30  c.c.  of  a  six  iwrcent. 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  were  rapidly  thrown  into  tlie  s-amc 
vein  without  disturbing  the  heart's  action. 

One  cat  bore  without  injury  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  six 
grammes  K.  Br.,  whilst  in  another  death  followed  two  days  after 
the  similar  use  of  the  same  quantity.  Ten  grammes  produced 
death  in  one  and  a  half  hours  and  the  chloride  of  potassium  ap- 
peared even   more  powerful  than  the  bromide.    Six  gramnres  of 
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bromide  of  sodium  did  not  appear  to  exert  any  influence  wiiatever. 
When  given  by  the  stomach,  six  grammes  of  the  bromide  of  pot- 
assium do  not  cause  death  in  the  cat,  but  10  grammes  are  speedily 
fatal.     The  dog  will  bear  the  latter  quantity  well. 

By  small  doses,  voluntary  motion  and  reflex  activity  were  not 
perceptibly  altered.  AVith  larger  doses  there  were  very  evident 
weakness  and  uncertainty  of  movement,  and  animal  sitting  still, 
and  only  moving  when  strongly  urged  to  it.  Tremblings  of  the 
muscles  only  happened  after  injection  of  the  salt  into  the  blood, 
especially  into  the  carotid  artery.  The  observation  that  the  cau- 
tious injection  into  the  jugular  produces  immediately  lengthening  of 
the  intervals  without  any  increase  of  the  I'apidity  ot  the  heart's 
motion.  Dr.  Schouten  thinks  it  of  great  importance,  as  showing  that 
the  drug,  when  acting  directly  upon  the  heart,  does  not  fii-st  pro- 
duce excitement,  and  only  after  this  paresis.  The  fact  that  much 
larger  quantities  are  borne  injected  into  the  carotid  than  into  the 
jugular,  shows  that  the  central  nervous  system  is  not  so  readily 
affected  as  the  muscles.  The  experiments  with  the  chloride  of  pot- 
assium and  bromide  of  sodium  show  that  Giittmann  and  Eulen- 
berg  were  correct  in  attributing  the  action  of  bromide  of  potassium 
to  the  potash  contained  in  it. 

After  all  non-fatal  doses  of  the  bromide  or  chloride  of  potassium, 
even  if  so  small  as  to  have  no  perceptible  influence  on  sensation  or 
r^otion,  there  is  constantly  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  After  injec- 
tion into  the  blood  or  under  the  skin  this  increase  came  on  quickly; 
on  exhibition  by  the  stomach,  only  after  some  time.  The  influence 
on  the  pulse  is  more  apparent  when  the  latter  is  slow  than  when  it 
is  rapid.  When  subcutaneous  injection  is  used,  the  increase  is 
almost  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  dose,  being  very  much  more  marked 
after  two  to  four  grammes  than  after  Ave  to  six.  This  does  not 
occur,  however,  when  the  drug  is  exhibited  by  the  mouth  or 
thrown  into  the  blood.  If  the  animal  survives,  the  increase  of  the 
pulse  frequency  passes  off  gradually,  and  is  not  followed  by  a  fall- 
ing of  it  below  the  normal  rate.  Bromide  of  sodium  has  no  influence 
upon  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action.  Very  large  doses  injected 
directly  into  the  blood  may  indeed  be  followed  by  such  increase, 
but  it  is  so  slight  and  fugitive  as  to  bo  scarcely  worthy  of  note. 

3.  On  the  Influence  onthe  Arterial  Pressure. — Kemmerich  states 
that  small  doses  of  the  potash  salts  increased  not  only  the  rapidity, 
but  also  the  energy  of  the  heart's  action.  lie  found  the  pulse  fuller 
and  stronger,  and  concluded  that  the  potash  salts,  like  other  heart- 
poisons,  had  in  small  doses  an  exciting,  in  larger  a  paralyzing 
efifect  upon  the  heart,  and  that  this  jiaralysis  was  preceded  by  a 
stage  of  very  strong  stimulation  of  the  heart-ganglia.  Kemmerich 
did  not,  however,  j-jroi^e  that  the  energy  of  the  heart  was  increased. 
Even  if  the  pulse  felt  more  rapid  and  fuller,  it  is  i)ossible  that  the 
heart  was  really  doing  less  than  its  normal  work.  Mere  frequency 
of  action  is  of  no  importance,  and  Dr.  Schouten  shows  by  experi- 
ment that  just  as  the  pulse  frequency  rises  so  does  the  Uood pressure  fall. 
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This  is  of  great  interest  in  connection  with  the  therapeutical  use 
of  the  drug.  It  was  very  difficult  to  reconcile  Kemmerich's  asser- 
tion tliat  there  was  real  excitation  of  the  heart,  with  the  clinically 
well-known  quieting  actions  of  the  bromides. 

In  explaining  the  consentaneous  increase  in  the  rapidity  ol  the 
heart's  action  and  sinking  of  the  blood  pressure,  the  iuter-depend- 
cnce  between  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  recently  proven,  is  of 
great  service.  The  nerves  of  the  heart  and  of  the  blood-vessels 
exercise  influence  both  upon  the  pulse  frequency  and  arterial  pres- 
sure. Is  the  blood-path  anywhere  enlarged,  the  arteries  exert  less 
resistance  to  the  heart,  aud  the  blood  pressure  sinks,  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  lessened  blood  pressure,  the  vagus  centre  is  less 
stimulated,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action  is  increased. 

The  relation  between  the  innervation  of  tlie  heart  and  arteries  is 
very  complicated,  and  it  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  explain  with 
certitude  the  causes  of  the  observed  weakening  of  pressure  and  in- 
crease of  the  pulse  fre((uence.  In  order,  however,  to  determine 
tjiis,  if  possible.  Dr.  Schouten  made  various  experiments.  He 
found  that  after  section  of  the  vagi  there  was  still  increase  in  the 
rapidity  of  the  heart's  action.  Immediately  after  the  injection 
there  was  some  slowing,  but  very  soon  the  strokes  began  to  groAv 
more  rapid.  The  pressure,  on  the  contrary,  was  at  first  increased, 
and  an  hour  after  the  injection  had  not  fallen  below  the  normal 
point.  Tliere  is,  however,  a  difficulty  in  this  operation  which  can- 
not be  surmounted.  Division  of  both  vagi  and  tracheotomy  are 
very  serious  operations,  which  produce  great  disturbance  in  the 
system.  One  cannot,  therefore,  wait  long  after  the  operation.  The 
fact  that  after  the  injection  of  the  bromide  of  potassium,  the  pneu- 
mogastrics  having  been  previously  cut,  the  increased  frequency 
quickly  returns  to  the  normal  rapidity,  gives  ground  for  believing 
that  if  it  had  been  possible  to  wait  longer  after  the  operation  the 
increased  frequency  might  not  have  occurred.  The  action  of  the 
bromide  on  the  heart  is  then  certainly  not  dependent  upon  the 
vagi  nerves,  although  Dr.  Schouten  is  by  no  means  disposed  to 
deny  them  all  influence  in  the  matter.  The  question,  what  influence 
the  bromide  exerts  upon  the  innervation  of  the  vessels  and  upon 
their  tone,  is  not  certainly  answered ;  but  Dr.  S.  believes  that  whilst 
positive  proof  is  not  forthcoming,  it  is  very  probable  that  relaxation 
occurs.  When  it  is  remembered  that  by  the  potash  salts  the  volun- 
tary muscles  are  injured  in  their  functional  power,  the  heart  by  even 
small  amounts  broughtto  a  stand-still  and  its  excitability  destroyed, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  the  tone  of  the  blood-vessels  is  lessened, 
even  if  the  vaso-motor  nerve-centres  suffer  no  disturbance. 

The  action  of  the  bromide,  according  to  our  author,  happens  in 
this  way. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  bromide  of  potash  a  disturbance  of 
nutrition  occurs,  so  that  in  muscle  and  nerve  the  activity  of  tissue 
changes  is  lessened.     The  heart  activity  naturally  suffers  from  this, 
but  so  does  also  the  innervation  of  the  vagus  and  vaso-motor  nerves, 
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by  the  disturbance  of  which  the  rapidity  of  the  heart-beats  is  in- 
creased, but  not  sufficiently  to  bring  up  the  otherwise  lessened 
arterial  pressure.  The  calls  on  the  heart  are  also  lessened,  owing 
to  the  lessened  functional  and  chemical  activities  of  the  nerves. 

By  large  doses  the  capability  of  action  is  so  diminished,  that  in 
spite  of  the  action  on  the  heart's  innervation  the  pulse  frequency 
sinks.  In  cats,  under  these  circumstances,  death  rapidly  ensues. 
In  this  animal  the  tissue  changes  in  health  are  so  slight  that  they 
cannot  be  materially  depressed  without  compromising  life.  In 
other  animals  in  whom  tissue-changes  are  more  active,  life  can  be 
maintained  much  longer.  The  maiq  point  here,  however,  is  that 
the  increase  of  frequency  of  beat  does  not  really  mean  increase  in  the 
work  of  fJie  heart. 

That  the  bromide  of  potassium  does  lessen  the  activity  of  the 
tissue-changes  was  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Kemmerich 
After  twenty  days,  a  hound  fed  on  cooked  flesh  with  a  certian 
amount  of  potash  salt  weighed  1,375  grammes  more  than  another 
which  had  received  the  same  daily  allowance,  except  that  a  soda 
salt  was  substituted  for  the  potash  salt,  and  a  reversal  in  the  use 
of  the  salts  caused  a  reversal  in  the  proportional  weight  of  the  dogs, 
dog  No.  %  soon  outstripping  Xo.  1  when  the  former  received  the 
potash,  the  latter  the  soda. 

Another  proof  lies  in  the  diminished  respiration,  which  Dr. 
Schouten  has  noticed  as  a  constant  result  of  the  use  of  the  bromide 
ofpotassium. 

So  also  points  the  quieting  influence  which  the  bromide  has 
upon  abnormally  energetic  action  of  the  heart  and  of  the  nerve- 
ccnlrt'S. 

Whether  the  bromide  acts  in  any  way  differently  fromother  salts 
of  potash.  Dr.  Schouten  says  he  cannot  say.  It  is  certain  that  all 
of  the  potash  salts  have  a  similar  influence  on  the  pulse  frequency 
and  blood  pressure;  but  whether  one  salt  acts  more  intensely  than 
another  is  not  yet  decided.  Dr.  Sasse  has  already  called  attention 
to  one  thing  which  must  have  influence  on  this  point,  namely, 
the  more  or  less  quick  separation  of  the  salt  by  the  kidneys. 
According  to  Eabuteau,  the  iodide  and  bromide  ofpotassium  differ 
very  much  in  this  particular,  the  bromide  of  potassium  being 
separated  much  more  slowly,  so  that  after  four  weeks  it  could  still 
be  found  in  the  urine.  Surprised  at  this  statement,  Dr.  S.  made 
one  or  two  experiments,  finding  the  bromide  in  the  ashes  of  the 
urine,  in  one  case,  five  daysafter  the  injection  of  0.5  grammes  into 
the  jugular  vein  of  a  cat,  and  absent  on  the  sixth  day;  in  another 
failing  to  find  it  four  days  after  the  injection  of  28  grammes !  (So 
printed;  evidently  a  mistake.) — Xew  Remedies. 


A  New  and  Important  Therapeutic  Property  of  Quinine. 

The   following  conclusions   are   arrived  at  in   a  memoir  of  277 
pages,  by  Doctor  Monteverdi. 
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1.  The  action  of  quinine  and  its  preparations  is  especially  upon 
tlie  grand  sympathetic  nervous  system. 

a.  This  action  causes  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  supplied 
by  the  sympathetic,  particularly  those  of  the  uterus,  urinary  blad- 
der, the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  blood-vessels. 

3.  This  actio;i  may  be  physiological  according  to  the  amount  of 
quinine  given.  If  the  fibres  are  relaxed,  quinine  restores  their 
tone,  and  enables  them  to  perform  their  functions.  If  they  are 
contracted  and  excited,  quinine  produces  a  rigid  tonic  contraction, 
whicli  renders  them  unable  to  perform  their  functions. 

4.  This  property  is  especially  marked  on  pregnant  women,  on 
whom  quinine  must  be  used  with  care,  as  it  is  able  to  and  frequently 
has  caused  premature  labor. 

5.  In  labor  it  may  be  often  used  with  certainty  and  advantage  to 
stimulate  the  uterine  contractions,  for  which  it  is  preferable  to 
ergot  for  the  following  reasons:  It  does  not  injure  mother  or  foetus ; 
it  acts  very  rapidly  and  surely;  it  produces  regular,  intermittent 
labor  pains,  precisely  normal  in  character ;  it  may  be  administered 
at  any  stage  of  the  labor,  from  before  the  bag  of  waters  is  ruptured 
or  the  OS  dilated,  to  the  time  when  the  head  is  on  the  perineum. 

G.  In  cases  of  the  retention  of  the  placenta,  either  after  labor  or 
miscarriage,  it  is  of  great  value,  causing  expulsion,  and  replacing 
manual  assistance. 

7.  In  menorrhagia  in  pregnant  or  confined  women,  it  is  to  be 
preferred  to  ergot,  as  safer  and  more  certain. 

8.  In  amenorrhcea  from  uterine  inertia,  it  is  of  great  service. 

it.  In  puerperal  fever  it  is  very  useful,  not  only  as  a  preventative, 
but  also  to  combat  victoriously  the  disease  in  its  early  stages. 

10.  In  hysteria  and  hystcralgia  it  increases  the  uterine  excite- 
ment, and  more  often  is  hurtful  than  beneficial. 

]  1.  In  all  tlie  diseases  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  or  of  the  genito- 
urinary system,  it  is  useful  when  they  depend  upon  atony;  if  irri- 
tation or  inflammation  be  present,  it  does  harm.  In  the  normal 
condition  of  the  bladder  it  will  sometimes  cause  such  a  rigid,  per- 
sistent contraction  of  the  neck,  as  to  render  the  evacuation  of  urine 
difficult,  or  even  impossible. 

12.  Small  doses  of  quinine  augment  the  force  and  frequency  of 
the  heart's  action  ;  large  doses  enfeeble  it. 

13.  Opium  and  morphia  are  antagonistic  to  quinine,  and  are 
useful  when  it  has  produced  toxic  symptoms. 

14.  To  produce  physiological  effects  iipon  the  uterus,  to  excite 
contraction,  etc.,  20-25  centigrammes  (3  to  4  grains)  should  be 
given  at  each  dose;  to  produce  the  paralytic efl'ect,  the  dose  should 
exceed  a  gramme  (15.43  grs.). — Annales  ei  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de 
Medecine  de  Oand,  May,  1871. — New  Remedies. 

:o: 

The  True  and  the  False  Cundurango. 
The  favorable  news  which  continue  to  come  from  the  United 
States  and  other  places  of  the  virtues  of  this  plant,  renders  it  im- 
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portant  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  true  Cunduraugo  from  other 
vines,  which  from  a  similar  appearance  are  being  substituted  for  it. 

Dr.  Chiriboga  of  Gua^'aquil,  says,  it  is  now  fifteen  months  since 
I  have  made  a  particular  study  of  the  physical  qualities  and  medi- 
cal effects  of  the  Cundurango,  as  well  in  tlie  Hospital  under  my 
charge,  as  in  private  practice.  I  have  observed  attentively  the  action 
of  this  plant  on  various  complaints,  administered  in  the  form  of 
tincture,  extract  and  decoction.  I  have  proved  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion that  it  has  many  admirable  qualities,  especially  in  the  follow- 
ing :- 

In  Rheumatism  (tendinous  or  muscular) ;  in  various  Neuralgias; 
in  Earaches  and  various  skin  diseases ;  in  many  diseases  of  the 
blood  ;  in  Cancerous  diseases  (saratanes),  against  which  it  may  be 
looked  on  as  a  specific. 

The  astonishing  improvement,  obtained  in  two  cases  of  open 
Cancer  of  the  breast,  and  the  complete  disappearance  of  another 
non-ulcerated  Cancer,  as  well  as  the  marvellous  curation  of  a  can- 
cer in  the  tongue  of  a  gentleman  who  was  once  President  of  the 
Republic,  and  many  other  well  attested  cases,  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  about  the  efficiency  of  the  Cundurango  in  this  terrible  disease. 

In  the  United  States  various  ])ublications  have  been  made  of  the 
good  effects  or  this  plant  in  cancerous  affections,  even  with  the 
small  quantity  of  Cundurango  sent  by  the  Government  of  Ecuador 
for  that  purpose;  so  much  so,  that  speculations  in  the  plant  are 
now  the  rage,  but  unfortunately  frauds  have  already  been  intro- 
duced and  will  tend  to  discredit  this  great  discovery^ 

Whether  from  ignorance  in  some  or  cupidity  in  others,  large 
quantities  of  a  spurious  species  have  been  introduced  into  the  mar- 
ket and  particularly  one,  known  by  the  name  of  VcjucoPachoii,  to 
be  exported  as  the  true  Cundurango,  not  being  so  in  reality. 

The  former  vine,  it  is  true,  belongs  also  to  the  family  of  Ascle- 
piace(e,  being  dicotyledenous  gamopetalous,  a  climbing  milky 
shrub,  native  of  America.  One  of  the  number  of  the  various  spe- 
cies is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  in  Europe  (Asclejiiadea  >Syriaca) 
and  known  by  the  name  of  wild  cotton  orsilk  plant  from  the  silky 
fibres,  to  which  the  seed  are  attached.  The  properties  of  this 
numerous  family  are  so  varied,  that  some  are  emetic,  others  tonic, 
anthelmintic,  &c.  It  is  only  the  Cundurango,  which  besides  being 
tonic,  deobstruent  and  diuretic,  is  distinguished  by  tlic  singular 
and  providential  quality  of  being  anticancerons. 

Speculators  in  the  plant  ought  to  be  careful  to  get  the  right  spe- 
cies. Besides  the  botanical  character,  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
and  the  smallest  quantity  of  tlie  resin,  peculiar  to  the  Cundurango, 
evident  at  first  sight,  the'  following  peculiarities  may  be  useful  to 
distinguish  the  two  vines  : — A  concentrated  decoction  gives  no  re- 
action with  test  paper.  Tliat  made  with  the  Vejuco  Pachon  is 
slightly  alkaline.  That  of  the  Cundurango,  treated  by  ammonia 
gives  a  fine  orange  yellow  tint,  whereas  the  other  yields  a  greenish 
yellow. 
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The  Ciuiduraugo  gives  out  an  odor  of  pyroligneous  acid  treated 
by  concentrated  nitric  acid,  which  is  not  the  casein  the  other  vine. 

The  decoction  has  a  straw  color  and  a  characteristic  odor,  some- 
what balsamic  like  nutmeg,  which  by  itself  distinguishes  it  from 
the  other,  which  is  turbid  mucilagenous  and  inodorous. 

There  are  two  more  species  of  Cundurango,  one  a  pale  yellow 
and  the  other  black.  The  use  of  the  latter  requires  much  precau- 
tion in  the  doses  given.  The  above  characters  are  meant  for  the 
white  Cundurango. 

The  bark  is  generally  used,  as  the  woody  fibre  is  too  weak. 

For  the  information  of  the  Medical  profession  tlie  above  observa- 
tions, published  in  the  "  Andes"  at  Guayaquil,  liave  been  trans- 
lated and  are  respectfully  submitted. 

George  J.  AA'enck,  Chemist. 
381  Sixth  Avenue,  N.Y.,  November  1,  1871. 


Resolutions  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  21st  of  September,  1871,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : — 

Whereas,  In  charging  the  grand  jury  on  September  Cth  (inst. ), 
Judge  Gunning  S.  Bedford  said:  "  Of  late,  we  have  been  living  in 
an  atmosphere  of  abortion.  The  very  air  is  indeed  heavy  with  the 
dark  deeds  of  those  heartless  and  unscrupulous  specimens  of  hu- 
man depiavity,  professional  abortionists.  Let  tlie  warning  word 
this  day  go  forth,  and  may  it  be  scattered  broadcast  through  the 
land,  that  from  this  hour  the  authorities,  one  and  all,  are  to  put 
forth  every  effort,  and  strain  every  nerve,  until  these  traffickers  in 
human  be  exterminated,  and  driven  from  existence,  by  fully  vindi- 
cating the  majesty  of  th3  law  in  all  of  the  e  cases  of  its  fiendish 
violation.  Let  me  express  the  earnest  hope — shared  in,  as  I  feel 
confident  it  will  be,  by  you  and  by  all  right  minded  citizens — that 
tlie  legislature  at  its  next  session  will  amend  the  statute-book,  so 
that  instead  of  reading  "any  person  who  shall  administer  to  any 
woman  with  child,  or  prescribe  for  any  such  woman,  or  advise  or 
procure  her  to  take  any  medicine,  drug,  substance,  or  thing  what- 
ever, or  shall  use  or  employ  any  instrument  or  other  means  what- 
ever, with  intent  thereby  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  any  such 
woman,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  necessary  to  preserve  her 
life,  shall,  in  case  of  the  death  of  such  ciiild  or  of  such  woman, 
thereby  produced,  be  deemed  guilty  of  manslaughter  in  tne  second 
degree,"'  it  may  read,  "shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree."  Tlien  the  punishment  would  be  death.  Now,  the  crime 
being  simply  manslaughter  in  the  second  degree,  the  punishment 
is  only  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  seven  years :  " 

liesolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  the  author  of  that  language  has,  by  so  public  a  declara- 
tion of  his  sentiments,  his  intentions  and  his  hopes,  given  us  reason 
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for  renewed  expression  of  highest  commendation,  has  vindicated 
the  already  widely-expressed  snpport  from  the  medical  prolession 
of  the  conutry,  of  the  course  he  has  hitherto  pursued,  and  has. 
we  trust,  greatly  strengthened  the  esteem  and  confidence  in  which 
he  is  held  by  the  public. 

Resolved/ Tlvdt  this  Academy,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  its 
professed  objects  commend — to  promote  public  health  and  public 
morals — pledge  all  its  influence  and  efforts,  in  support  of  any  leg- 
islative or  other  measures  which  our  law-officers  may  propose,  as 
offering  a  reasonable  promise  of  mitigating,  if  not  removing,  the 
pestilence  of  criminal  abortion  which  is  upon  our  country. 

Resolved,  That  to  remove  all  doubt  from  the  public  mind,  in  re- 
gard to  the  position  of  the  New  York.  Academy  of  Medicine  in 
this  important  matter,  to  secure  the  influence  upon  the  .State  au- 
thorities desired  by  this  expression,  and  to  stimulate  the  medical 
profession  generally  to  similar  acts,  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and 
these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  Judge  Bedford,  to  Dibtrict  Attor- 
ney Garvin,  and  to  the  New  York  Bar  Association;  that  the  lead- 
ing daily  p.ipers  of  this  city,  and  its  medicil  jounuils,  be  furnished 
with  the  same  ;  and  that  the  secular  and  medical  papers  and  jour- 
nals throughout  the  country  be  requested  to  copy. — N.  Y.  Medical 
Journal. 


Resolutions  of  the  Albany  County  Medical  Society  Relative  to 

Abortion. 


Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted : — 

Whereas,  The  subject  of  Criminal  Abortion  is  agitating  the  pub- 
lic mind,  by  the  late  astonishing  disclosures  of  its  prevalence,  and 
that  in  our  vicinity,  as  elsewhere,  unscrupulousspecimens  of  human 
depravity,  professional  abortionists,  are  ]ilying  their  fiendish  traffic, 
and  from  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  is  expected  a  pub- 
lic expression  of  tiieir  position  in  regard  to  this  widespread  evil, 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  procuring  of  abortion  as  crimi- 
nal in  the  highest  degree,  unless  absolutely  demanded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  human  life. 

Resolved,  That,  as  physicians  seeking  to  obviate  the  cause  of 
many  intractible  diseases  which  are  met  with  every  day — diseases 
■which  destroy  the  physical  powers  and  undermine  the  foundation 
of  truth,  morality,  and  happiness  of  society — we  pledge  all  our 
efforts  to  support  any  legislation,  or  other  measures,  which  our  law 
officers  may  propose,  and  which  promises  to  mitigate,  if  not  re- 
move, this  infamous  practice  and  the  fearful  consequences  flowing 
from  it. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  bound,  by  a  sense  of  duty  as  citizens  and 
physicians,  to  condemn  the  aoortionist,  his  associates  and  abettors, 
and  deem  them   unworthy  of  our  association,   respect,  or  notice. 
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using  all  means  in  our  power  to  expose  their  nefarious  schemes  and 
bring  them  to  punishment. 

Resolved,  That  we  not  only  denounce  this  traffic  iu  human  life, 
but  try  to  infuse  into  tlie  public  mind  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  fearful  and  inevitable  punishment  which  follows  this  violation 
of  the  physical  laws,  believing  that,  with  the  aid  of  an  intelligent 
people,  tins  reform,  so  much  needefl,  would  be  rapidly  brought 
about. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolutions  be  for- 
warded to  eacli  of  the  daily  papers  of  this  city,  with  a  request  for 
gratuitous  publication  ;  that  the  position  of  the  Albany  County 
Medical  Society  be,  beyond  all  doubt  in  this  important  matter,  and 
to  secure  similar  expressions  from  other  societies  and  the  profession 
generally  throughout  the  State. 


Where  shall  we  send  cur  Consumptive  Patients? 


Every  day  the  enquiry  is  made  as  to  what  locality  on  this  coast 
is  best  adapted  tor  a  sanitarium— a  place  for  convalescents,  invalids, 
and  consumptives.  That  no  one  locality  will  suit  all  cases  is  a  pal- 
pable truth.  An  individual  threatened  with  phthisis  might  find 
health  in  the  mountains,  during  the  summer,  where  he  might 
even  "  camp  out "  with  benefit ;  or  a  journey  in  the  saddle,  or  a  sea 
voyage  might  restore  his  health.  The  same  may  be  said  of  persons 
affected  with  dyspepsia  and  similar  disorders.  ]5ut  delicate  females, 
and  consumptive  patients  in  more  advanced  stages  of  disease,  must 
seek  relief  elsewhere.  The  summer  winds  of  the  bay  and  ocean 
climate  are  too  chill ;  the  interior  is  too  hot  and  debilitating. 
There  is  a  middle  region,  a  narrow  district  skirting  the  bay,  enjoy- 
ing a  medium  climate.  It  embraces  portions  of  the  counties  of 
Marin,  Sonoma,  Napa,  Oontra  Costa,  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  and 
San  Mateo.  But  this  is  so  often  a  battle-ground  l)etween  the  two 
climates,  in  which  wind  and  mist  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  broiling 
sun  on  the  other,  triumph  alternately,  that  it  !does  not  supply  the 
need.  In  the  southern  counties  of  the  State  is  a  range  of  territory 
some  miles  inland  from  the  coast,  which  enjoys  a  more  ec[uable  cli- 
mate, both  in  summer  and  in  Avinter.  Los  Angelos  and  San  Diego 
.are  the  two  most  attractive  localities  in  this  range,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  each  place  think  their  town  the  most  salubrious  spot  on 
the  globe.  San  Diego  is  more^exempt  from  summer  heat  than  I..0S 
Angelos,  and  being  nearer  the  ocean,  has  a  more  equable  winter 
temperature.  'J'he  inhabitants  have  secured  a  large  stock  of  ther- 
mometers and  pluviometers,  and  have  become  xealous  meteorolo- 
gists, and  determined  to  demonstrate  the  unparalleled  sanitary  vir- 
tues of  their  growing  burgh.  Thus  far  San  Diego  has  the  lead  in 
the  race,  and  presents  the  strongest, inducements  to  valetudina- 
rians.— Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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The  Value  of  Meat  Extract. 

Meat,  as  an  article  of  diet,  owes  its  value  partly  to  the  mineral, 
partly  to  the  organic  compounJs,  albuminoid  and  oleaginous.  The 
mineral  substauces  probably  undergo  little  change  in  the  human 
body,  and  with  the  oleaginous  we  do  not  now  concern  ourselves  ; 
but  the  albuminoid  having  been  ingested,  are  in  the  stomach  re- 
duced to  a  uniform  substance,  termed  albuminose  or  peptone,  by 
means  of  the  acid  and  pepsin  of  the  gastric  juice.  But  straight- 
way the  process  oi  degradation  commences,  and  a  multitude  of  new 
compounds,  kreatin,  kreatinine,  leucin,  etc.,  are  formed  ;  but  the 
force  evolved  in  the  changes  is  the  force  manifested  by  the  body — . 
in  other  words,  life  implies  these  changes.  Let  it  be  noted  now 
that  in  the  substance  of  meat  there  is  available  material  over  and 
above  what  exists  in  its  juice. 

In  the  extract,  substances  which  exist  only  in  very  small  quantity 
in  the  meat  are  increased  a  hundred-fold,  whilst  the  really  impor- 
tant and  nutritious  substances  are  actually  diminished.  Animals 
have  no  constructive  power  that  resides  in  vegetables.  Albumen 
having  ceased  to  be  albumen,  it  can  never  be  again  converted  into 
albumen  in  the  animal  economy ;  it  can  only  proceed  in  its  retro- 
grade march  to  urea.  This  being  so,  it  is  evident  that  the  nutritive 
value  of  meat  in  regard  to  its  albuminoid  constituents  must  be 
small.  Some  time  ago  Kimmerich  astonished  and,  we  may  say, 
frightened  the  world  by  announcing  that  Liebig's  extract  was  abso- 
lutely poisonous.  In  a  recent  article,  however,  (Deutsches  Klinick), 
he  has  considered  the  subject,  pointing  out  the  actual  value  of  the 
extract  First,  then,  it  causes  a  sensation  of  warmth  in  the  stomach, 
it  strengthens  the  heart's  action  and  the  circulation  generally, 
acting  as  a  stimulant  rather  than  as  an  article  of  food.  In  its  action 
it  is  allied  to  tea  and  coffee  rather  than  meat.  So  also  in  cases  of 
sickness  will  the  solution  of  the  extract,  properly  flavored,  prove  of 
value  as  a  stimulant,  in  the  same  way  that  a  glass  of  wine  will 
enable  a  man,  immediately  after  he  has  taken  it,  to  do  what  he  was 
not  able  to  do  before.  But,  however  useful  in  debility,  it  is  now 
well  known  that  wine  is  not  food,  and  so  also  with  meat  extract. 
The  real  use  of  the  meat  extract,  as  an  article  of  diet,  is  to  give 
taste  and  relish  to  a  mass  of  nutritive  but  insipid  food.  A  patient 
will  swallow  large  quantities  of  this  extract,  thinking  he  is  imbib- 
ing nutriment  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  meat  used  in  its  pre- 
paration, while  ia  truth  he  may  swallow  several  ounces  of  it  daily 
and  yet  be  starving.  A  bone  boiled  with  it  for  a  time  is  a  great 
improvement ;  thickening  it  with  corn-meal,  not  starch,  makes  it 
of  very  great  value. — Medical  Times  and  QarMte. —  Xcm  Remedies, 

:o: 

The  Action  of  Mercury  in  Children. 

By  W.  L.  NicuoL,  IM.D. 
At  a  late  meeting  ol  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh 
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Dr.  Stepliensoii  read  a  paper  on  tliis  subject,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  brief  abstract : 

He  remarked  that  recent  physiological  experiments  tended  to 
prove  that  mercury  iiad  no  direct  stimulant  action  on  the  biliary 
secrelion;  but,  so  long  as  these  experiments  were  made  only  on 
healthy  organs,  they  could  never  demonstrate  that  it  had  no  effect 
(in  the  pathological  conditions  which  were  interfering  with  the 
jierformance  of  the  function,  and  the  result  of  such  experiments 
would  never  overturn  its  use  after  the  manner  of  a  rational  ex- 
])iricisni.  An  analysis  of  its  action  in  the  intestinal  affections  of 
children  showed  that  its  good  effects  could  be  explained  on  other 
grounds  than  its  mere  cholagogue  action  ;  and,  although  this  theory 
of  its  action  was  erroneous,  mercury  was  still  of  service.  Its  use, 
however,  should  be  limited  almost  wholly  to  its  action  as  an  oc- 
casional purgative.  When  given  to  produce  its  constitutional 
effects,  the  constitutional  type  or  diathesis  greatly  determined  its 
action.  It  was  in  subjects  most  liable  to  those  external  diseases 
where  mercury  was  of  service  when  applied  externally,  that  inter- 
nal affections  were  most  likely  to  be  omenable  to  its  constitutional 
use.  From  the  consideration  of  its  internal  use,  illustrated  by 
cases,  the  following  conclusions  were  drawn  : 

1.  Mercury  may  be  employed  to  influence  the  constitution  with- 
out any  injurious  effect  on  the  general  health. 

2.  To  obtain  its  therapeutic  action,  it  is  not  necessary  to  produce 
its  visible  physiological  effects;  it  becomes  injurious  so  soon  as 
these  are  manifested. 

3.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  children  are  less  susceptible  to 
its  influence  than  adults;  its  effects  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  its 
action  on  the  mouth,  but  in  its  depressing  effects,  and  in  deteriora- 
tion of  the  blood. 

4.  It  should  be  used  only  so  far  as  is  necessary,  and  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  nutritive  changes  in  the  tissues,  not  in  the  character 
of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  ;  for  this  puri)ose  it  should  be  used 
as  a  whip  or  spur  only — that  is  occasionally  and  at  intervals,  imi 
continuously  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 

5.  Its  use  is  modifying  acute  inflammatory  action  is  very  limited, 
and  requires  further  observation  ;  but  there  is  no  question  as  to  its 
power  over  the  products  of  inflammation,  in  starting  the  processes 
of  resolution  and  absorption  where  these  have  been  arrested ;  and, 
where  other  remedies  fail  in  producing  a  change  on  morbid  nutri- 
tion, it  does  in  certain  cases  succeed  m  promoting  a  return  to 
healthy  action. 

(j.  Xo  number  of  cases  improperly  treated  by  mercury,  no  num- 
ber of  "constitutions  shattered  by  its  abuse,"  no  number  of  in- 
stances where  disease  has  been  cured  without  it,  can  in  any  way 
invalidate  the  results  of  its  effects,  where  it  has  cured  wliere  other 
remedies  have  failed,  or  lessen  in  any  measure  the  ])osition  here 
defended  of  a  judicious  use  of  the  medicine.  In  infantile  syphilis. 
the  author  has  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  good  effects  of  mev- 
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cury,  but  limited  its  use,  as  in  other  diseases,  and  stopped  it  when- 
ever amelioration  in  the  symptoms  was  observed,  renewing  it,  if 
necessary,  and  not  giving  more  than  one  or  two  grains  of  gray 
powder  daily  for  a  fortnight. 

Dr.  George  Balfour  remarked  on  the  interesting  and  practical 
nature  of  tbe  pa])er,  and  agreed  with  the  authors  views  on  the 
treatment  of  chronic  cases  of  pneumonia  with  mercury. 

Dr.  Bennett  had  considerable   difficulty  in  criticising  a  paper 
which  discussed  such  important  topics,  containing  as  it  did  much 
assumption  and  little  fact.     What  the  author  understood  by  "  ra- 
tional  empiricism"   he  did  not  know ;  but,   for  his   own   part,  he 
would  define  it  as  experimental  theapeutics,  based  on  a  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  physiology.     Dr.  Stephenson  maintained  that  mer- 
cury was  not  a  cholagogue,  and  had  no  influence  whatever  in  caus- 
ing bilious  stools  in  children.     He  also  maintained  that  jaundice 
in  children  yielded  to  the  amplest  treatment.    As  he  (Dr.  Bennett) 
agreed  with  the  author  on  these  points,  he  need  not  dwell  upon 
them.     But  Dr.  Stephenson  supported  the  ideas  of  those  who  main- 
tained  calomel  to  be  a  sedative,   and  had  stated  that  eight  or  ten 
grains  of  calomel  in  an  adult,  and  three  or  four  grains  in  a  child, 
when  mixed  with  sugar  and  placed  on  the  tongue,  at  once  checked 
obstinate  vomiting.  In  India,  much  larger  doses,  viz.,  thirty  grains, 
had  been  recommended  as  a  sedative  in  dysentery  and  cholera.     He 
(Dr.  Bennett)  believed  such  practice  to  be  of  no  benefit,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  dangerous.     If  placed  on  the  tongue  and  not  swal- 
lowed, mercury  was  likely  to  produce  violent  stomatitis  and  saliva- 
tion, such  as  occurred  in  the  man  Holden,  whom  he  had  presented 
to  the  Society  at  a  former  meeting.   Dr.  Stephenson  also  supported 
the  employment  of  mercury  in  the  syphilis  of  young  infants.     He 
(Dr.  Bennett)  did  not  consider  it  to  be  of  any  service  in  such  cases, 
nor  in  those  of  diphtheria.     Further,   Dr.  Stephenson  called  it  a 
stimulus  to  the  tissues,  said  it  acted  as  a  whip  or  spur  in  chronic 
inflammatory   diseases,  and   had  given    three   cases  as  examples. 
They  were  quite  insuflioient  to  support  such  a  proposition,  which, 
if  extensively   followed,   would,   in  his   opinion,    be  productive  ol 
great  mischief.     Dr.  Stephenson  had  stated  that  mercury  increased 
cell-growth  and  caused  proliferation  of  cells.     But  did  he  possess 
any  facts  or  series  oi  preparations  capable  of  supporting  this  asser- 
tion ?     Such  an  idea  also  appeared  to  be  opposed  to  what  was  said 
in  the  first  part  of  the  paper  ;  viz.,  that  it  caused  anaemia  and  des- 
truction of  tissue.     AVhat  was  at  present  required  in  therapeutics 
was  an  effort  to  distinguish  between  the  supposed  action  of  reme- 
dies and  the  spontaneous  cure  of  diseases.  Wherever  this,  in  recent 
times,  had  been  carefully  carried  out,  it  liad  been  shown  that  in 
many   diseases  violent  remedies,    such  as  bleeding  and    mercury, 
were  opposed  to  a  rapid  recovery.     He  referred  to  the  diminution 
in  the  mortality  and  duration  of  pneumonia,  since  antijihlogistics 
had  been  abandoned ;  and  hoped  before  long  to  convince  the  So- 
ciety, by  a  tubular  view  of  cases  comprising  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
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good  ones,  that  in  hepatic  disorders  mercury  could  only  be  con- 
sidered as  useless  or  injudicious. 

Dr.  Angus  Macdonald  agreed  with  much  that  Dr.  Bennett  had 
said ;  but,  thongh  he  set  out  in  practice  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Bennett's, 
with  a  profound  skepticism  as  totlie  use  of  mercury,  he  found  him- 
self, by  experience,  compelled  to  use  it  in  many  cases,  from  having 
seen  the  advantage  of  its  tise. 

Dr.  George  Balfour,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Bennett,  showed  that 
mercury,  in  acting  as  a  destructive  agent  on  tissue,  acted  chiefly 
on  new  and  morbid  tissue,  and  by  its  destructiveness  did  good.  He 
also  pointed  out  how  large  doses  of  calomel  acted  as  mere  irritant 
purgatives,  and  were  not  absorbed,  while  very  small  doses  were 
absorbed  by  the  system. 

Dr.  Stephenson,  in  reply,  stated  that,  in  his  opinion.  Dr.  Ben- 
nett had  not  appreciated  the  points  illustrated  by  his  cases ;  and 
that  Dr.  Bennett  did  not  distinguish  between  the  use  and  the  abuse 
of  a  remedy. — British  Medical  Jo2irnal,  March  25, 1871. — Nashville 
Med.  Journal. 

■ :o: 

Case  of  Remarkable  Presentation  of  the  Foetus  in  Utero. 

By  Robert  Anderson,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  S.  Edin. 

The  following  case  came  under  my  observation  on  the  25th  of 
May,  and  presents  many  remarlcable  features,  it  being  an  instance 
in  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  greatest  number  of  parts  of  tlie 
child  presented  at  one  and  the  same  time.  I  therefore  venture  to 
tliink  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  profession. 

At  10  P.  M.,  on  the  25th  of  May  I  was  summoned  hurriedly  to 

see  Mrs.  A ,  Avho  was  in  labour  with  her  iiiiith  child.     Shf 

was  being  attended  by  a  midwife,  who,  on  finding  something  ab- 
normal, sent  at  once  for  my  assistance.  She  is  a  woman  of  very 
short  statue,  but  with  a  roomy  pelvis.  She  has  had  two  still-born 
children  previously  at  the  full  time,  and  also  two  footling  presen- 
tations, both  of  which  are  alive.  On  my  arrival  I  found  she  had 
been  in  labour  since  8  A.  M.  ;  but  with  very  light  pains.  The 
liquor  amnii  escaped  about  4  P.  M.,  and  the  pains  had  almost  en- 
tirely ceased  since  then.  On  attempting  to  examine  per  vaginam. 
I  discovered  about  nme  inches  of  the  cord  outside  the  vulva,  whicli 
I  ascertained  had  existed  for  two  or  two  hours.  It  was  pulseless. 
When  the  finger  was  introdnced  into  tlie  regina,  I  found  both  feet 
presenting  toward  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  ;  and,  on  sweep- 
ing round  10  feel  the  extent  of  dilatation  of  tlie  os,  I  found  a  hand 
toward  the  right  wall,  and  one  toward  the  left.  There  was  also  a 
large,  soft,  bulging  mass  in  the  center,  which,  on  first  tliought,  1 
tooK  for  the  breech  ;  but,  on  pressing  it,  I  found  it  to  be  some  part 
of  tlie  head,  with  a  large  caput  succedaneum.  On  finding  the  os 
fally  dilated,  I  first  endeavored  to  reduce  the  prolapsed  cord;  but 
failing,  I  seized  both  feet,  and,  bringing  them  down,  delivery  was 
easy.     Thr  child,  of  course,  was  dead;  and  all  attempts  at  ii'esus- 
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citation  were  unavailing.  The  face  of  the  child  was  delivered 
iinder  the  pubes,  but  proved  no  obstruction.  An  examination  of 
the  foetus  showed  a  caput  snccedaneum  on  the  forehead,  which  was 
thus  proved  to  have  been  the  part  of  the  head  presenting,  along 
with  the  cord,  feet,  and  hands.  The  mother  has  progressed  rapidly 
to  recovery,  and  is  now  almost  quite  well. 

The  above  case  is  to  me  singular  as  an  instance  of  no  fewer  than 
six  parts  of  the  foetus  presenting  in  the  vagina  at  once — viz.,  the 
umbilical  cord,  both  feet,  both  hands,  and  the  forehead.  The  face 
coming  under  the  public  arch  was  to  be  looked  for  when  the  pos- 
ition of  the  child  in  utero  is  considered.  It  however  proving  no 
hindrance  to  delivery,  a  very  complicated  presentation  turned  out 
a  case  of  easy  management. — Lancet. 


Relapsing  Fever  in  Carlisle. 

Several  of  the  cases  of  relapsing  fever  observed  in  Carlisle,  it 
would  ajipear,  are  very  characteristic.  Persons  while  engaged  at 
business  are  suddenly  seized  with  headaclie,  pains  in  the  epigastric 
region,  back,  and  limbs,  with  rigors,  and  with  severe  vomiting, 
which  obstinately  continues  for  some  days.  A  reaction  shortly 
follows  the  chief  symptoms,  there  being  a  hot,  dry  skin,  great  thirst, 
full  quick  pulse  (which  soon  rises  to  from  120  to  150  per  minute), 
little  or  no  sleep  for  two  or  three  days  and  nights,  general  restless- 
ness, hurried  suppressed  breathing,  face  suliused  and  ex))ression 
anxious,  some  feeling  of  prostration,  impaired  appetite,  giddiness, 
and  intolerance  of  light  and  sound.  The  skin  assumes  a  bronzed 
line,  or  jaundice  may  appear.  Sweating,  at  first  slight,  becomes 
profuse.  The  tongue  generally  continues  moist,  althougli  a  white 
fur  covers  it;  occasionally,  however,  a  dry  brown  line  ruus  along 
the  centre.  The  bowels  are  confined.  The  urine  is  either  suppressed 
or  scanty  and  high-colored;  and  when  allowed  to  rest  for  a  short 
time,  half  or  more  of  the  entire  volume  may  consist  of  deposit. 
There  is  enlargement  of  the  liver.  Delirium  manifests  itself  during 
some  part  of  the  disease.  The  eyeballs  are  affected  in  some  instan- 
ces. Towards  the  end  of  a  week  from  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  as  the  symptoms  mentioned  greatly  increase  in  severity,  a 
crisis  ensues;  it  may  be  by  sweating  which  saturates  the  bedclothes 
around  the  patient,  by  a  free  flow  of  urine,  and  by  several  loose 
motions  of  the  bowels.  To  the  patient  recovery  seems  so  complete 
that  the  next  day  after  the  crisis  be  is  up,  and  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  days,  without  the  permission  of  his  medical  man,  may 
go  out  for  a  walk  or  resume  business.  At  the  close  of  an  apyrec- 
tic  week  or  so  of  happiness  there  is  a  relapse  of  all  tiie  former 
symptoms.  This  second  attack  is  milder  and  of  shorter  duration 
than  the  former.  A  second  apyrectic  interval  occurs,  and  a  ficcnnd 
relapse,  which  may  be  more  grave  than  the  primary  attack.  Those 
affected  by  the  disease  are  the  improperly  and  ill-fed  people  who 
live  in  dirty,  crowded,  badly  ventilated  houses. — Lancet. 
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Treatment  of  Pneumonia. 


M.  Piipillaud  terniinales  an  interesting  paper  published  in  some 
recent  numbers  of  the  Gazette  Medicate,  on  the  "  Treatment  of 
Pneumonia,"  with  the  following  conclusions:  1.  Bleeding  is  hurt- 
ful in  the  treatment  of  malignant  or  adynamic  pneumonia.  2.  It 
is  also  injurious,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  pneumonia,  in 
feeble  or  "debilitated  subjects.  In  robust  subjects  it  may  be  servic- 
able  as  an  expedient  for  the  relief  of  the  embarrassed  respiration, 
but  opium  may  render  the  same  service  without  producing  the  in- 
conveniences consequent  on  the  loss  of  blood.  3.  In  the  treatment 
of  pncnmonia,  tartar  emetic  is  a  remedy  of  the  first  rank,  by  rea- 
son of  its  antipyretic,  antiphlogistic,  and  decongestive  action  ;  but 
there  is  no  need  to  raise  the  dose  beyond  from  10  to  30  centi-gram- 
mes,  nor  to  contini;e  its  employment  for  a  longer  period  than  from 
two  to  four  days.  4.  Alcoholic  liquids,  in  doses  varying  from  30 
to  100  grammes  according  to  the  subjects,  are  medical  agents  which, 
whether  by  aiding  organic  combustion,  or  from  other  as  yet  little 
known  modes  of  action,  powerfully  contribute  to  the  resolution  of 
jineuinonia.  5.  A  formula  combining  these  three  medicinal 
agents — opium,  antimony,  and  alcohol — is  that  which  will  best 
meet  all  the  ordinary  indications  in  the  treatment  of  pleuropnen- 
mon\ii. ^Medi'-'ftl  and  Snrgicat  Journnl. 


-:o:- 


Pathclogy  of  the  Prostate  Gland. 


Dr.  Kraus  states  it  may  now  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  admitting 
of  but  few  exceptions,  that  all  diseases  of  the  prostate  take  their 
origin  in  catarrh  of  the  urethra  or  bladder.  In  consequence  of  the 
entrance  of  large  quantities  of  the  catarrhal  secretion  the  gland 
becomes  greatly  swollen  and  enlarged,  and  the  entrance  of  the  se- 
cretion he  attributes  to  the  loss  ot  tone  in  the  bladder,  by  which 
the  secretion  is  arrested  in  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  and, 
subjected  to  pressure,  thus  is  forced  into  its  ducts.  The  cavity  of 
the  caput  gailinaginis  also  becomes  filled  with  the  secretion,  and 
from  thence  the  catarrhal  inflammation  spreads  along  the  ejacula- 
tory  ducts  to  the  vesicula3  and  epididymis.  In  some  cases  copula- 
tive power  becomes  lost  by  the  agglutination  or  entire  adhesion  of 
the  ejaculatory  ducts,  bloody  semen  occurs  when  in  hivmorrhagia 
or  vesical  catarrii  the  semen  is  forcibly  expelled  through  the  adhe- 
rent ducts.  Muscular  tissue  is  so  prevelent  in  its  texture  that  the 
formation  of  abscess  in  its  sulistance  is  a  very  rare  occurrence. 
Strictui'es  of  the  urethra  from  enlargement  of  the  prostate  arc  also 
of  extreme  rarit}',  as  the  urethra  has  a  large  play  between  the  cor- 
pora cavernosa,  and  can  exert  much  locomotion  before  being  inter- 
fered with  by  enlargement  of  the  prostate. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette. 
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Undulatory  Hypothesis  Applied  to  Sansation. 


In  the  course  of  the  discussion  upon  a,  paper  read  by  Dr.  Rrown- 
Sequard,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Dr.  Mc- 
Donald, F.  K.  a.,  of  Dublin,  said  that  lie  had  long  felt  somedifti- 
oulty  about  adopting  the  hypothesis  that  there  existed  distinct  con- 
ductors for  various  sensations,  as  those  of  heat,  pain,  tickling,  con- 
fact,  &c.  In  explanation  of  the  remarkable  cases  sometimes  met 
with,  in  which  an  individual  who  felt  perfectly  the  contact  of  one's 
hand,  yet  could  not  distinguish  heat  or  cold,  he  proposed  another. 
His  hypothesic  was,  in  fact,  an  application  of  the  undulatory  hy- 
l)othesis  to  the  propogation  of  nervous  sensations;  he  sup)iosed 
that  sensations  such  as  those  of  heat,  pain,  contract,  as  well  as 
those  of  various  colors,  or  form,  of  sound,  were  waves  of  different 
wave  lengths;  and  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  some  waves 
were  absorbed  or  intercepted,  while  others  jjassed  on  to  the  senso- 
rium.  lie  drew  an  analogy  or  illustration  of  his  hypothesis  from 
Prof.  Tyndall's  well-known  experiments  on  the  absorption  of  ra- 
diant heat  by  vapors  or  scents  passed  into  the  air  filling  a  glass  tube, 
'f  he  glass  tube  in  this  experiment  represented  the  nerve  tubule,  the 
slight  change  effected  in  the  air  contained  within  it,  produced  by 
the  introduction  of  the  minutest  quantity  of  scent,  causes  an  ab- 
sorption i?i  Iransitu  of  some  waves  of  heat;  others  pass.  The  ex- 
periment of  seeing  the  complementary  color  upon  gazing  at  a  white 
ground,  after  looking  upon  a  colored  disc,  might  be  explained  thus: 
A  single  chemical  change  is  effected  in  the  nerve  tubule  by  gazing 
at  the  colored  disc ;  when  the  white  ground  is  looked  upon,  all 
undulations  pass  through  ,s«ye  those  which  are  absorbed,  viz.,  those 
of  the  color  previously  looked  at.  This,  of  course,  gives  the  com- 
plementary color.  Many  phenomena  connected  with  sensation, 
Dr.  McDonald  conceived,  would  find  in  this  hypothesis  a  simpler 
explanation  tiian  in  thatof  distinct  conductors. —  Chemical  Gnzclte. 
— Baltimore  Med.  Journal. 

:o: 


Fatal  Salivation  from  Bichloride  of  Mercury. 

In  a  case  which  is  fully  reported  in  the  Laneet  for  September 
16,  Dr.  Meeres  applied  with  a  small  camel's-hair  brush  a  strong 
alcoholic  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate — eighty  grains  to  the 
ounce — to  the  head  of  a  child  affected  with  tinea  tonsurans.  The 
application  gave  rise  to  no  pain  at  the  time,  but  during  the  ride 
home,  in  an  open  dog-cart,  the  child  suffered  severely.  Sliortly 
afterwards  vomiting  and  purging  came  on.  Salivation,  accom- 
panied by  much  swelling  of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands, 
was  first  observed  on  the  evening  of  the  day  after  the  api^licatiou, 
and  continued  until  death  took  place,  apparently  from  prostration, 
on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day. 
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The  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  was  "that  death  was  caused  by 
poison  from  the  application  of  a  very  strong  preparation  of  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury,  made  to  the  head  and  neck  by  Dr.  Meeres,"  and 
that  "  Dr.  Jfeeres  is  very  greatly  to  be  blamed  for  having  made  the 
application." 

The  lotion  applied  was  from  a  formula  of  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox,  and 
has  been  used  liy  iiim  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  in  the  same 
disease  in  very  many  instances,  and  this  case  is  the  first  in  which 
any  untoward  symptoms  have  been  produced  by  it. —  Medical  Timen. 


-:o:- 


Editorial  Department. 


Bromide  Substituted  for  Iodide  of  Potassium. 


Tlie  following  Circular  hanclciil  us  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Poabotly,  we  consider 
worthy  of  llic  particular  attention  of  the  Profession.  The  present  scarcity 
of  Io(li<k'  has  advancetl  the  pi'ico  of  all  its  preparations,  and  Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium is  now  more  than  four  times  as  expensive  as  the  Uromide. 

The  temptation  to  unprincipled  men  to  institute  the  one  for  the  other  is 
therefore  great.  When  this  medicine  is  prescribed  and  fails  to  i)roducc  its 
proijci-  cirocts,  we  would  recommend  an  immediate  examination  of  the  Drug. 

PniL.VDELi'iiiA,  November  3d,  IHTl. 
Dear  Siii: — 

We  beg  to  advise  you  that  we  have  been  informed  of  several  parcels  of 
IJromide  of  Potassium  lieing  olfcred  to  some  of  our  drug  friends  as  Iodide  of 
Potassium ;  the  strip  label  of  the  former  having  been  removed  from  the  bottle, 
and  one  for  Iodide  of  Potassium  substituted. 

As  they  arc  very  similar  in  appearance  we  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  the 
propriety  of  a  close  examination  of  the  labels  as  well  as  the  article  itself, 
.■should  any  be  offered  to  you  by  irresponsible  parties,  particularly  if  at  prices 
nuich  below  current  rates. 

For  Iodide  of  Potassium  we  have  the  engraving  of  our  Laboratory,  and 
underneath  it,  but  printed  on  the  same  label,  the  words  Iodide  of  Potassium, 
itec. ;  while  for  Bromide  of  Potassium  we  have,  up  to  this  time,  used  a  strip 
label  above  and  separate  from  the  engraving  of  the  Laboratory.  We  aie 
about  changing  our  style  for  Bromide  of  Potassium,  and  expect  in  a  short 
time  to  liave  the  name  fif  tlie  article  on  the  same  label  witli  the  representation 
of  the  Factory,  as  for  Iodide. 

Should  tliere  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  purity  of  the  article  offered,  or  to  ils 
being  the  Iodide,  the  point  can  be  readily  determined  by  cmployiiig  the  Cor- 
rosive Sublimate  test.  This  will  be  found  on  page  1399  of  the  U.  S.  Dispen- 
satory, 12th  edition. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  friends, 

POWERS  &  WEIGIITMAN. 
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Alumni  Association  of  Buffalo. 

This  Association  was  formed  in  February,  1871,  with  the  objeot  of  obtaining, 
and  keeping  in  some  suitable  form,  the  addresses  and  all  matters  of  historic 
interest  concerning  the  graduates  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  College.  Dr.  T.  D. 
Strong,  of  Westfleld,  N.Y.,  wna  elected  President,  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Miner,  Sec- 
retary. 

In  order  to  fully  accomplish  the  object  of  the  Association,  all  graduates  of 
the  University  of  Buffalo  Medical  Department  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending 
their  addi'csa  and  any  matters  of  interest  in  their  histories  to  tlie  Secretary  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  Dr.  W.  W.  Miner,  Ofilceof  the  Buffalo  Medical  and 
Surfjical  ■Journal,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


•:o:- 


Rush  Medical  College. 

Wc  most  cheerfully  call  the  attention  of  our  readeis  to  the  following  appeal 

for  Chicago.    We  believe  it  will  meet  a  liberal  response   from   not  only  the 

Alumni  of  the  College,  but  from  many  others. 

Chicago,  Kovember  1st,  1871. 
To  Whom  it  may  Concern  : 

This  is  to  certify,  that  the  resident  Alumni  of  Ru^h  Mediodl  College,  of  the 
City  of  Chicago,  at  a  meeting  hold  at  the  house  of  E.  Ingals,  31.0.,  on  the  eve 
of  October  17,  1871,  appointed  tlioful lowing  Alumni  an  Executive  Committee, 
to  draft  and  present  !in  appeal  to  the  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  College,  for 
aid  to  rebuild  and  refurnish  the  College  Building,  viz. ;  T,  D.  Fitch,  M.D., 
I'hairman  ;  H.  A.  Johnson,  M.D.,  V.  L.  Hurlbut,  M.D.,  C.  T.  Parkes,  M.D., 
Ben  C.  Miller,  M-D.,  and  F.  A.  Emmons,  M.D. 

E.  IxGAi.s,  JI.D.,  Chairman. 
Curtis  T.  Fenn,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

An  Appeal  lo  t/ie  Alumni  and  Friends  of  the  Rush  Medical  College,  recently  des- 
troyed by  fire,  for  aid  to  assist  in  its  rebuilding : 
This  College  is  among  the  oldest  institutions  of  learning  in  the  Northwest, 
having  been  in  operation  since  1843,  at  which  time  the  region  now  tributary 
lo  Chicago  was  but  sparsely  populated,  and  liad  little  wealth.  During  this 
time  it  has  supplied  a  pressing  need  of  this  new  country.  It  has  educated  a 
large  number  of  young  men,  who  are  scattered  through  our  whole  country, 
worthily  filling  places  of  great  usefulness  and  responsibility ;  and  for  this, 
both  themselves  and  the  public  are  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  school 
in  which  they  received  their  instruction.  A  large  proportion  of  its  students 
have  been  possessed  of  little,  save  youth,  liope,  intelligence,  and  determination. 
Many  of  these,  having  been  generously  aided  by  the  College,  have  taken  rank" 
among  the  most  substantial  members  of  the  profession.  The  Faculty  at  all 
times,  since  its  organization,  has  been  moved  by  an  earnest  desire  to  promote 
the  best  .interests  of  the  profession  and  the  College.  For  this  its  members 
have  labored  faithfully  and  earnestly ;  they  liave  met  the  pecuniary  burden  of 
the  School  from  its  first  foundation,  and  four  years  since  they  erected  from 
their  own  resources,  at  an  expen.'ie  of  $70,000,  "the  most  ample  and  best  ap- 
pointed IcoUege  building  on  this  continent,  aud  filled  it  with  every  necessary 
appliance  for  successful  teaching,  and  the  influence  and  usefulness  of  the  School 
lias  steadily  increased  from  year  to  year.  But  in  a  day,  the  College  Buildmg, 
with  all  its  contents,  was  swept  away,  along  with  a  large  part  of  the  city,  in 
•which  it  stood  a  peer  among  many  other  noble  institutions  of  learning.  The 
pecuniary  loss  of  the  Faculty,  in  the  destruction  of  the  College,  is  light  when 
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■weighed  against  others  they  have  sustained.  X  number  have  lost  nearly 
everything,  and  all  have  suffered  much.  The  College  must  be  rebuilt.  Its 
past  histon',  its  future  promise  for  good,  demand  no  less.  Under  the  circum- 
stauces,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  tlie  Faculty  to  do  this  unaided.  The  Col- 
lege is  now  in  a  condition  to  justify  an  appeal  to  its  Alumni,  and  to  society, 
for  some  return  for  the  favors  it  has  conferred  upon  both.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  tield  of  benevolence,  that  offers  n  richer  return  than  to  provide  adequate 
and  easy  opiiortunilics  for  instruction  to  those  who  desire  to  become  learned 
in  the  best  means  for  assuaging  pain  and  healing  the  sick. 

All  donations  may  be  remitted  to  Chas.  T.  Parkes.M.D.,  Elston  Av.,  Chicago, 
who  has  been  elected  treasurer  for  the  fund.  They  will  be  thankfully  acknow- 
ledged, and  faithfully  devoted  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  College. 

T/ie  Trnstees  of  Hush  Mediail  College  to  its  Alumni,  Greeting  : 

The  last  terrible  conflagration  which  devastated  so  large  and  fair  a  jjortion 
of  Chicago,  swept  out  of  existence  nearly  all  the  material  part  of  your  Alma 
Mater.  Rush  Medical  College  exists  to-day  only  in  its  legal  organization,  the 
lot  on  which  the  College  building  stood,  the  energy  of  its  Trustees  and  Faculty, 
and  the  love  and  fidelity  of  its  Alumni.  \ 

The  College  edifice,  so  recently  and  expensively  erected,  the  chemical  and 
))hysiological  laboratories,  the  museum,  and  all  tlie  appliances  of  teaching  are 
pone  and  a  sad  material  ruin  replaces  them. 

The  Trustees  are,  however,  cheered  and  encouraged  by  the  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  offers  of  pecuniary  assistance  which  have  come  to  them  fi'om 
many  of  the  Alumni,  in  different  partsof  the  country.  The  Alumni  of  Chicago 
have  a|  pointed  a  committee,  to  appeal  to  their  brethren,  in  behalf  of  their 
Alma  Mater.  This  appeal  the  Trustees  most  heartily  approve  and  endorse  ; 
and  while  all  sums  which  may  be  offered  will  be  most  thankfully  received, 
tliey  are  confident  that  fortune  has  smiled  upon  veiy  many  of  the  sons  of 
"  Old  Rush,"  and  that  among  these  favored  ones,  there  are  generous  hearts, 
which  will  prompt  to  munificent  donations.  To  such  they  make  the  follow- 
ing offer : 

For  every  donation  of  five  hundred  dollars  the  Trustees  will  establish  a  per- 
petual free  scliolarship,  which  shall  bear  the  name  of  the  donor,  and  which 
.>;hall  be  conspicuously  emblazoned  on  the  wall  of  the  lecture  room.  A  certi- 
ficate of  this  scholarship,  engrossed  on  parchment,  will  be  issued  to  the  donor  ; 
which  certificate  shall  secure  to  the  bearer,  free  tuition,  and  when  found 
(jualified,  free  graduation.  This  certificate  shall  be  perpetual  in  its  operation  ; 
and  thus  the  donor  will  have  endowed  for  one  student  each  year  a  Free  Medi- 
cal College. 

Wm.  B.  Oouen,  Chairman. 
Grant  Goopmcn,  Secretary. 
:o: 

Books  Reviewed. 

Electrolysis  and  Us  Application  to  the  Treatment  of  Disease.     By 

A.  D.  Eockwcll,  A.M.,  M.D. 

In  this  pamphlet,  which  is  a  reprint  from  the  New  York  Medical  .Journal, 

the  author  expresses  a  very  favorable  opinion   as  to  the  value  of  electrolysis 

in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases.    He  says  : 

"  When  we  come  to  inquire  concerning  the  practical  results  yielded  by  elec- 
trolyzation  in  its  application  to  tumors  and  other  surgical  diseases,  the  field 
opened  before  ns  is  a  most  encouraging  one.  A  great  variety  of  abnormal 
growths,  nrevi  and  papillary  enlargements,  sebaceous,  hydatid,  and  erectile 
tumors,  goitres,  and  even  cancers,  are  reported  as  liaving  been  successfully 
treated  \>y  electrolysis.  Our  own  experience  in  this  department  of  electro- 
therapeutics, not  yet  very  extensive,  has  been  on  the  whole  measurably  suc- 
cessful." 
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ContribuHons  to   Pnidical  Laryngosco})y.     Second  series.    By  A. 

Ruppaner,  A.  M.,  M.D. 

This  contribution  consists  of  an  interesting  case  describing  tlie  removal  of  a 
large  fibrous  poly]>us,  in  the  larynx,  by  thyrotomy,  preceded  by  laryngo-trache- 
otomy.  In  connection  with  the  clinical  history  of  the  case,  it  contains  a  col- 
ored plate  with  four  figures.  Fig.  1  showing  the  polypus  in  the  larynx  as 
seen  in  the  larj'ngeal  mirror  before  operation.  Fig.  2  the  same  after  removal 
by  thyrotomy,  and  laid  open  in  the  median  line,  from  apex  to  base.  Fig.  3, 
appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  six  weeks  after  the  operation.  Fig.  4^ 
appearance  of  the  patient  two  months  after  the  operation  of  thyrotomy,  and 
four  months  after  the  operation  of  laryngo-tracheotomy.  The  canula  still  worn. 
The  author  promises  the  further  observation  in  regard  to  it  and  its  final  result. 
Introductory  Lecture  to  the  Course  07i  Pathological  Anatomy  at  the 
University  of  Fhiladelphia.     By  Joseph  G.  Richardson,  M.D. 

In  tlie  course  of  this  lecture.  Dr.  Richardson  asserts  that  a  great  many 
pathological  changes  in  the  human  I)ody  are  due  to  hereditary  tendencies,  and 
inheritances  of  microscopical  peculiarities.  He  thinks  that,  "just  as  the  evo- 
lutionist philosopher  may  claim  to  have  obtained  a  clue  to  the  mysterious 
development  of  organic  life,  through  past  ages,  upward  towards  a  higlier  type, 
in  that  pregnant  phase,  'the  survival  of  the  fittest,'  so  we,  as  physicians, 
may  discover  a  universal  key  to  those  problems  of  hereditary  disease  among 
which  our  life-work  is  cast,  in  its  anthithesis,  the  funeral  fiat  which  decrees 
for  individuals,  families,  and  races,  alike,  the  extinction  of  the  unfit." 

The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Free 

Medical  and  Surgical  Dispensing  Association  of  Buffalo. 

The  Report  contains  the  organization  and  names  of  the  officers,  which  is 
supplemented  by  the  Report  of  the  President,  containing  an  account  of  the 
objects  of  the  Association  and  the  results  to  be  expected  from  it. 

The  expenses  of  the  Association  were  mainly  met  by  an  appropriation  of 
two  thousand  dollars  by  the  Board  of  Supervisor  of  Erie  County,  this,  we 
infer,  being  supposed  to  be  the  most  economical  method  of  caring  for  the  city 
poor.  If  it  should  prove  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  both  to  the  county,  the 
poor  and  the  members  of  the  profession  who  engage  in  it,  then  certainl}'  the 
plan  should  be  continued  and  hearty  encouragement  given  it.  It  will  remove 
the  care  of  the  poor  from  party  favoritism,  and  test  the  general  question, 
whether  the  sick  can  be  better  cared  for  bj'  the  profession  gratuitously,  than 
for  very  small  pay.  We  rather  like  the  ])Ian  as  a  tax-payer,  and  only  wish  its 
"  benevolence  "  ?  might  be  extended  to  include  Poor  House,  Jail,  Penitentiary, 
and  Coroner's  accounts.  The  energy  and  faithfulness  of  the  profession,  in  its 
first  years'  labor  in  the  Association,  merits  unqualified  admiration. 
Practical  Therapeutics.  By  Edward  John  Warring,  M.  D.,  F.  L.  S. 

Second  American,  from  the  Third  London  Edition.      Pliiladel- 

phia:  Lindsay  &  Blakeston,  1871. 

The  appearance  of  a  Second   Edition  of  this  work  upon  Therapeutics  at 
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once  aUractcd  our  iilteution  as  likely  to  have  uuclergone  modification,  and  to 
contain  considerable  material  not  hitherto  incorporated  in  any  standard  work. 
Glancing  at  the  preface,  we  find  in  the  author's  own  words,  the  changes  and 
llie  omissions,  which  have  been  made,    lie  says  : 

"  In  common  with  all  other  branches  of  knowledge.  Therapeutics  has  within 
the  last  few  years,  made  rapid  strides,  and  the  facts  brought  to  light  have 
been  of  a  very  diversified  and  important  character.  A.  notice  of  these  in  the 
following  pages  was  manifestly  indispensable,  but  to  have  engrafted  theni 
en.  masse  on  the  matter  contained  in  the  previous  editions  was  considered  un- 
advisable,  as  \>y  so  doing  the  size  of  the  volume  would  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased without  any  commensurate  benefit.  Such  a  couree,  indeed,  would 
have  been  attended  with  positive  disadvantage,  as  the  results  of  modern  in- 
quiry have  tended  in  many  instances  to  modify  or  overthrow  views  previously 
entertained ;  so  that,  in  addition  to  increased  bulk,  itself  objectionable,  the 
volume  would  have  presented  in  juxtaposition  statements  and  counter-state- 
ments which  could  not  well  have  failed  to  have  been  a  source  of  considerable 
embarrassment  to  the  stndent  and  young  practitioner. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  appeared  expedient  to  rewrite  the  work,  which 
has  accordingly  been  done  to  a  great  extent,  and  several  modifications  have 
been  introduced ;  some  of  the  articles,  e,g..  Antimony,  ,CaIomel,  and  Blood- 
letting, have  been  considerably  abridged,  several  unofflcinal  articles  of  minor 
importance  have  been  omitted  altogether,  the  farmulae  have  been  arranged  in 
a  more  condensed  lorm,  the  foot-note  references  have  been  diminished  in  num- 
ler  or  incorporated  witli  the  text,  and  by  the  introduction  of  more  numerous 
synonyms  in  the  body  of  the  work  the  necessity  for  the  Index  of  Medicines, 
extending  over  fourteen  pages,  has  been  obviated.  15y  these  means  space  has 
been  rentlered  available  fur  new  matter,  and  advantage  lias  been  taken  of  it 
to  introduce  notices  of  Chloral,  Bromide  of  Mercury,  Iodide  of  Methyl, 
Bichloride  of  Methylene,  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen,  Sandalwood  Oil,  Apomor- 
l>hia,  and  other  new  remedies,  together  with  extended  notices  of  other  medi- 
cines, which,  though  not  strictly  new,  have  acquired  increased  Importance 
from  their  claims  as  therapeutic  agents,  having  only  of  late  years  been  fully 
recognized ;  such,  lor  example,  as  Bromide  of  Potassium,  Calabar  Bean,  Car- 
bolic and  Sulphurous  Acids,  Permanganate  of  Potash,  and  the  Alkaline  Hy- 
liophospliites  and  Hyposulphites.  In  Part  II  space  has  been  found  for  arti- 
cles  on  the  Hyi>odermic  and  Endermine  methods  of  treatment,  and  to  the  ar- 
ticle Antidotes  has  been  appended  a  brief  sketch  of  the  most  approved  meth- 
ods of  treatment  in  cases  of  poisoning. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  other  additions,  this  Edition,  as  compared  with 
the  last,  shows  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  pages,  but  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  though  reduced  in  bulk  it  will  not  be  found  to  have  lost  any  portion  of 
it,s  practical  utilit}',  the  object  invariably  aimed  at  throughout  the  compilation 
ot  the  following  pages." 

In  watching  the  progress  or  change  in  therapeutics,  we  are  struck  with 
wonder  and  admiration — wonder  at  the  rapid  change  that  is  constantly  taking 
place  as  to  the  value  of  medicinal  substances,  and  admiration  for  the  honesty 
and  liberality  of  men  in  so  readily  and  thoroughly  correcting  their  previous 
opinions  when  convinced  that  they  were  wrong.  Looking  over  the  Chapter 
on  Calomel,  which  formerly  required  many  pages  to  detail  the  diseases  in  which 
It  was  essential  as  a  curative  agent  we  find  the  same  space  is  now  requiretl 
to  speak  of  the  diseases  in  which  it  was  fonncrly  employed,  but  is  now  wholly 
abandoned.  The  same  of  Antimony,  Bleeding,  Leeching,  Cupping,  Blistering, 
&c.,  A-c,  remedies  so  long  in  vogue  by  at  least  all  Englishmen. 

This  work  in  its  present  edition  is  a  positive  contribution  to  our  standard 
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therapeutics,  and  we  most  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the   i)crusal  of  all  who 
have  held  to  former  opinions,  reluctantly  changing  their  views,  to  correspond 
with  the  more  careful  observations  which  have  established  the  tlierapeiitics  of 
the  present  time. 
Prolapms    Uteri;   its   chief  causos  ami    Treatment.    Wy   Tiiomas 

Addis  Emmett,  M.P. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  paper,  and  is  worthy  careful  perusal  by  the  profes- 
sion. The  chief  causes  are  grouped  under  four  heads,  it  may  result  from  one 
of  these,  or  several  combined.  "  First,  the  uterus  may  be  crowded  down  into 
the  pelvis  from  abnormal  pressure  above,  by  the  weight  of  some  extraneous 
development  in  the  cavity,  from  habitual  constipation,  light  lacing,  &c.  Second, 
the  prolapse  resulting  from  increased  size  of  the  organ,  from  imperfect  invo- 
lution, obstructed  circulation  in  the  organ  itself,  or  elsewhere,  from  patholo- 
gical changes  of  its  tissues,  the  etiect  of  inflammation,  or  from  the  development 
of  tumors  intimately  connected.  Third,  after  parturition,  the  vagina  may 
remain  dilated  with  a  loss  of  tone  in  part  or  throughout  the  canal.  Fourth, 
from  laceration  of  the  perineum,  we  find  rectocele  and  cystoccle  resulting, 
and  with  the  prolapsing  vaginal  walls,  detect  the  descending  uterus  at  various 
l)oints,  from  a  slight  displacement  to  complete  procidentia."  For  treatment 
lie  recommends  restoration  of  the  health  of  the  patient  to  a  certain  standard 
l)efore  instituting  the  local  treatment.  For  the  latter  lie  advises  large  hot- 
water  injections,  a  pint  or  two  at  98°  or  100-  F,  thrown  into  the  vagina 
This  he  has  practiced  for  the  past  nine  years  and  lias  found  it  veiy  efficacious' 
Other  plans  of  treatment  are  mentioned.  Cases  which  cannot  be  treated  in 
any  other  way,  are  selected  for  surgical  interference. 

The  Mauacjcment  of  Infancy   Physiological  and   A/oral;  in  tended 
chiefly  for  the  "use  of  parents.  By  Andrew  Combe,  M.]).     Xew 

York  :  D.  Appletou  &  Co,  1871 . 

This  is  a  popular  well  written  and  forcible  presentation  of  the  claims  ol 
young  humanity  upon  the  more  enlightened  portion  of  mankind.  It  sliow.i 
liow  defective  has  been  the  moral  and  physical  care  of  infancy,  and  by  what 
steps  it  has  been,  and  is  being,  raised  to  a  more  enlightened  and  humane 
standard.  The  work  claims  the  attention  of  all  true  lovers  of  humanhy 
either  in  it.s  early  stages  or  more  advanced  periods. 
Retrospect  of  Uterine   Pathology  and  Therapeulirs  in    the   United 

States.     By  Henry  Miller,  M.D. 

This  paper  treats  specially  of  intrauterine  medication  in  chronic   Internal 
metritis.    The  author  claims  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  in  this  country 
intra-uterine  medication.    lie  gives  a  brief  notice  of  medical  books  and  jour- 
nals which  contained  notices  of  endometritis  and  its  medication  since  18.'55. 
The  Anatomical  Remembrancer,  or  Complete  Poclet  Anatomist.    Bv 

C.  E.  Isaacs,  M.D.    New  York :  AVilliam  Wood  &  Co.,  1871.     " 

This  little  work  contains  a  concise  description  of  the  structures  of  the 
human  body     It  lias  passed  its  third  edition,  with  such  corrections  and  addi- 
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tionsby  tlic  author,  as  are  most  essential  to  the  medical  student  in  his  perusal 
of  practical  anatomy.  As  a  guide  in  the  teachings  of  the  lecture  room,  it  is 
unequalled.  Tlic  book  has  a  very  neat  appearance,  and  we  recommend  it  to 
tlie  student  as  a  very  useful  companion. 

Handy-Boole  of  the  Treatment  of  Women's  and  Children's  Diseases, 
according  to  the  Vienna  Medical  School,  with  Prescriptions.  By 
Emil  Dillnberger.  Translated  by  Patrick  Nicol,  M.B.  Philadel- 
phia: Lindsay  &  Blakston,  1871. 

The  names  of  the  various  maladies  of  women  and  children  are  given  in  this 
worl{,  with  the  briefest  notice  of  their  character.    To  this  is  added  the  longest 
and  most  complete  set  of  formulas,  and  lists  of  medicines  applicable  to  all 
stages  and  forms  of  tlie  disease.     It  is  truly  the  Vienna  Scliool  of  Medication, 
and  wliolly  unsafe  in  tlie  hands  of  young  American  pliysicians. 
Essentials  of  the  Principals  and  Practice  of  Medicine.    A  Hand- 
book for  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  Henry  Hartshorne,  A. 
M.,M.  D.     Third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.     Philadelphia, 
Henry  C.  I-ea,  1871. 

Tlie  Tliird  Edition  of  this  work  comes  to  us  in  a  very  neat,  and  pleasing 
form,  comprising  some  four  huni'ired  pages  of  valuable  and  interesting  in- 
formation. In  tlie  preface  to  tlie  Tliird  Edition,  Prof.  Hartshorne  says, 
"Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  author,  in  prepairing  tlic  tliird  edition 
of  the  "  Essentials,"  to  supplj-  omissions,  and  to  add  whatever  lias  seemed 
to  be  most  positive  and  important  in  the  recent  advances  of  medical  science. 
Such  additions,  however,  although  numerous,  are  conveyed  in  brief  language, 
80  as  not  to  increase  materiallv  tlie  size  of  the  volume." 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  excellent,  each  subject  being  taken  up  and 
discussed  in  a  lilieral  mannei',  altliougli  necessarily  condensed  in  a  work  of 
thiskind.  We  can  lioartily  recommend  it  to  both  Students  and  Practitioners. 
It  is  a  valuable  companion  to  the  student  while  attending  lectures,  and  an 
aid  to  tlie  young  practitioner  in  tlie  general  treatment  of  disease. 


Notice. 

There  will  Ije  a  Competitive  Examination  for  resident  Pliysiclan  to  the 
Buffalo  General  Hospital,  on  tlie  1st  February,  1872  ;  to  date  from  March  Ist, 
J872.  Applicants  are  to  send  their  names  to  Dr.  J.  N.  Brown,  Secretary  of 
Staff,  No.  11.')  Franklin  Street,  when  tliey  will  l)e  notified  of  the  lime  and  place 
of  examination. 

:o: 

Detroit  Medical  College. 

The  following  resolution  of  the  Faculty  of  tlie  Detroit  Medical  College  re- 
moves one  of  the  objections  wliich  Iiavc  been  urged  against  Spring  College 
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Sessions,  "  That  by  this  means  students  were  enabled  to  obtain  all   their 
College  instruction  and  to  graduate  within  the  short  period  of  a  few  months." 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

"  Diplomas  will  be  conferred  only  once  a  year,  at  the  close  of  the  regular 
term. 

Evidences  of  having  studied  medicine  during  a  period  of  three  years,  and 
attended  at  least  two  courses  of  lectures,  of  which  the  last  must  have  been  in 
this  institution,  will  be  reciuired  of  every  candidate  for  graduation.  No  student, 
however,  will  be  received  iiitn  the  graduating  class  whose  first  course  of  lectures 
/las  been  completed  within  six  months  of  tjie  beginning  of  tlie  term.  This  rule 
has  been  foimd  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  students  from  completing  their 
whole  college  attendance  in  one  year,  a  practice,  the  evils  of  which  are  too 
apparent  to  require  discussion  This  rule  will  be  rigidly  adhered  to  under  all 
circumstances 

:o: 


New  York  Observer. 

The  year  1872  will  bejubilee  year  to  the  New  York  Observer,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  the  beginning  of  1823.  This  paper  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
in  the  country ;  and  has  acquired  its  influence  by  a  rigid  adherence  to,  and  a 
fearless  advocacy  of,  sound  principles  in  Church  and  State.  It  has  both  a 
Religious  and  a  Secular  Department,  kept  distinct;  and  although  not  political 
or  partisan  in  its  character,  it  freely  expresses  and  ably  defends  its  views  on 
matters  of  public  policy.  It  has  been  for  almost  half  a  century  a  light  in  the 
Church  and  a  pillar  in  the  State.  It  will  celebrate  its  jubilee  by  presenting  to 
each  one  of  its  subscribers  a  New  Year-Book — an  encyclopedia  of  the  most 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  all  those  matters  in  the  Church  and  in  civil 
life  which  every  one  desires  to  have  constantly  at  hand.  New  subscribers  Will 
receive  the  paper  free  until  January  1st. 

:o: 

Books  and  Pamphlets  Received, 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Medical  Works.    D.  Applelon  &,  Co.,  ISi'l. 
Remarks  on  Wines  and  Alcohol,  by  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.D. 
The  prevention  of  Abscesses  in  Hypodermic  Jlcdication,  by  Reuben  A. 
Vance,  M.D.,  1871. 

List  of  the  Library  Series,  commenced  by  Mr.  Henry  G.  Bolin,  now  in  course 
of  publication  by  Messrs.  Bell  ife  Daldy,  London,  England. 

Clinical  Examination  of  Urine,  by  Reuben  A,  Vance,  M.D. 

The  Clinical  Thermometer,  by  Z.  C.  McElroy,  M.D  ,  Zanesville,  O. 

A  contribution  to  the  treatment  of  the  Versions  and  Flexions  of  Ihe  Un- 
impregnated  Uterus,  by  Ephraim  Cutter,  A.M.,  M.D. 

A  practical  treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocatious,  by  Frank  Hastings 
Hamilton,  A.M.,  M.D.,  L.L.D.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and  improved.  Illus- 
trated with  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  wood  cuts.  Pliilndelphia  :  Henry 
C.  Lea,  1871.    Buff'alo:  Theo.  Butler  &  Son. 
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Iltadiiches:  Their  causes  and  Iheir  cure,  by  Henry  G.  WiigUt,  M.D.  From 
tlic  fourth  London  edition.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &Blakison,  1871.  Buftalo ; 
Theo.  Butler  &  Son. 

Uestorative  Medicine.  An  Ilarvcian  Annual  Oration,  delivered  at,the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  London,  by  Thomas  King  Chambers,  M.D.,  with  two 
sequels.    Philadelphia;  Henry  C.  Lee,  1871.    Butfalo:  Theo.  Butlor  .&  Son. 

The  Functions  and  Disorders  of  the  Reproductive  Organs  in  Childhood, 
Youth,  Adult  Age,  and  advanced  Life,  considered  in  their  Physiological, 
Social,  and  Moral  relations,  by  William  Acton,  M.R.C.8.  Tlnrd  American 
edition  from  the  fifth  London  edition.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston, 
1871.    Buffalo :  Theo.  Butler  &  Son. 

The  Druggists  General  Receipt  Book.  Comprising  a  copious  Veterinary 
Formulary;  with  numerous  recipes  in  patent  and  jiroprietary  medicines, 
druggists  nostrums.  &c. ;  perfumery  and  cosmetics ;  beverages,  distetic  articles, 
and  condiments;  trade  chemicals,  scientific  processes,  and  an  appendix  of 
useful  tables,  by  Henry  Beaslcy.  Seventh  American,  from  the  last  London 
edition.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakistou,  1871.  Butfalo :  All  booksellers. 
The  Physician's  Visiting  List  for  1873.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  it  Blakiston. 
Sold  by  all  booksellers  and  druggists. 

On  some  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Childhood.  Being  the  Luui- 
eian  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  by 
Charles  West,  M.D  Philadelphia:  Henry  C.Lea,  1871.  Bulfalo :  Theo. 
Butler  &  Son. 

The  Physician's  Dose  and  Symptom  Book,  containing  the  Uoses  and  Uses 
of  all  the  principal  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  and  Oflicinal  Preparations,  <tc, 
by  Joseph  H.  Wythes,  A.M.,  M.D.  Tenth  edition.  Philadelphia  :  Lindsay  .t 
Biakiston,  1871.    Buffalo:  Breed,  Lent  &  Co. 

Emergencies  and  How  to  Treat  them.  The  Etiology,  Pathology,  and  treat- 
ment of  the  Accidents,  Diseases  and  cases  of  Poisoning,  which  demand  prompt 
:iclion.  Designed  for  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Aledicine,  by  Joseph  W. 
Howe,  'M.D.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1871.  Buflalo:  Breed,  Lent  A-  Co. 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Little's  Living  Age,  Advance,  N.  Y.  Observer,  Peterson's 
Musical  Montldy. 

A  Text-book  of  Pathological  History:  An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Pathological  Anatomy,  by  Dr.  Edward  Rindflish.  Translated  from  the  second 
Gcunan  edition  with  permission  of  the  author,  by  William  C.  Kloman.M.I)., 
assisted  by  F.  T.  Miles,  JI.D.,  with  two  hundred  and  eight  illustrations.  Phila- 
delphia: Lindsay  it  Biakiston,  1871. 

Eating  and  Drinking;  A  popular  manual  of  food  and  diet  in  health  and 
disease,  by  George  M.  Beard,  M.D.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons,  1871. 
Hand-Book  of  Skin  Diseases,  by  Dr.  Isidor  Neumann.  Translated  from  the 
second  German  edition,  with  notes,  by  Lucius  D.  Bulkley,  A.M.,  Ml).  Illus- 
trated with  sixty.six  woodcuts.  New  York:  1).  Appleton  it  Co.,  1872.  Buf- 
falo :  Breed,  Lent  &  Co. 
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AET.  I The  Intraocular   Serous  Memirane  and  the  Nature  of 

Glaucoma.    By  Dr.  A.  Sichd,  Jr. 

Traaslatcd  from  the  Annah;  d' OculUlique,  By  P.  W.  Abbott,  M.  D,,  OpbthslnjologUt  to  tb« 
Buffalo  Free  Dispensary. 

There  are  uuqnestiouaWy,  few  subjects  iu  the  domaiu  of  Oph- 
thalmology which  have  givcu  rise  to  so  naany  writings  of  a  contra^ 
Victory  nature  as  Glaucoma.  lie  would  doubtless  be  accused  of 
temeritj',  who  should  attempt  to  raise  »  corner  of  the  veil  with 
which  this  question  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  enveloped,  since  this 
veil  has  been  shown  to  bo  almost  impenetrable  to  the  most  illustri- 
ous masters,  as  Bonders,  Ai'lt,  and  above  all  Von  Graefo.  Never, 
theless,  a  recent  discovery,  and  one  which  appears  to  me  to  be  of 
great  importance  for  the  theory  of  Glaucoma,  has  induced  me  to 
write  the  following  pages,  which,  if  they  do  not  definitely  decide 
the  question,  will  at  least  make  the  readers  of  the  Annales  d'Ocu- 
hVf(/!<e,  acquainted  with  an  interesting  and  conscientious  article, 
which  from  the  special  nature  of  the  publication  ,in  which  it  ap- 
peared, is,  perhaps,  not  at  the  disposition  of  all. 

lUit,  before  entering  into  the  heart  of  our  subject,  permit  us, 
without  wishing  to  give  here  the  history  of  this  question,  so  well 
known  to  all,  especially  since  the  excellent  thesis  of  Dr.  Hauff- 
manns,.  to  recall  the  principal  phases  which  the  study  of  glaucoma 
has  undergone^  an  examination  wliich  perhaps  will  not  be  devoid 
of  interest. 
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From  all  time  the  obscurity  of  the  developement  and  the  insid- 
ious character  of  this  disease,  the  inefBcienoy  of  medical  treatment, 
and  finally  the  absence  oi  lesions  clearly  appreciable  and  determi- 
nable by  "macroscopic"  examination,  which  alone  the  ancient 
masters  possessed,  hare  successively  excited  to  a  high  degree  the 
interest  of  its  observers ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  see,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  most  praise-worthy  efforts  all  have  encountered  the  same 
obstacles,  and  no  one  of  them  has  succeeded  in  furnishing  a  clear 
and  plausible  explanation  of  the  phenomena  observed  during  life. 
Although  the  methods  of  examination  during  life,  as  well  as  after 
death,  were  suddsnly  perfected  in  an  unhoped  for  manner,  there 
persisted  none  the  less  a  great  obscurity  around  this  subject;  and 
in  spite  of  the  most  ingenious  hypotheses,  or  the  most  senseless 
theories,  and  perhaps  even  on  account  of  these  latter,  a  clear  and 
precise  interpretation  of  the  phenomena,  based  upon  palpable  facts, 
remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  condition  of  an  ardently  coveted 
desideratum.   ■ 

The  reader  will  excuse  us  from  recnring  to  tne  most  remote 
epoch  of  the  knowledge  of  glaucoma.  It  appears  in  truth  to  have 
been  known  from  all  antiquity  although  it  appears  to  have  been 
often  confounded  with  certain  forms  of  cataract.  It  is  sufficient 
for  us,  for  the  end  which  we  propose  to  attain,  to  recur  to  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  the  epoch  when  Ophthalmology  com- 
menced its  truly  scientific  era. 

Beer  considered  glaucoma,  as  a  consequence  of  an  arthritic  vice, 
and  it  is  not  difiScnlt  to  recognize  in  that  which  he  describes  under 
the  name  of  arthritic  ophthalmia,  that  which  we  to-day  call  acute 
glaucoma.  Moreover  the  description  which  he  gives  of  glaucoma 
in  classing  it  among  arthritic  diseases,  proves  clearly  tlie  sagacity 
of  his  observant  spirit,  but  teaches  us  nothing  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  aflfection. 

To  Weller  is  due  the  first  categorical  description  of  the  disease 
which  occupies  us.  He  is  the  first  one  who  speaks  of  the  vision  of 
colored  circles  around  lights,  and  of  tlie  hardness  of  tlie  globe.  But 
we  see,  nevertheless  that  the  pathogeny  leaves  much  to  be  desii'ed 
for  he  adheres  to  the  opinion  of  Beer,  and  believes  that  he  is  able 
to  aflSrm  that  the  true  seat  of  the  disease  is  partly  in  a  trouble  Of 
the  vitreous  humour,  which  according  to  his  dissections,  was  o*"  a 
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light  greenish  brown,  but  above  all  in  the  retina  whose  color  was 
altered  and  which  was  for  him  the  essential  seat  of  the  disease. 
He  rests,  to  confirm  his  dictum,  upon  the  opinion  of  Wenzel, 
whose  words  he  cites:  "  That  which  is  called  glaucoma,"  says  Wenzel, 
''  appears  to  me  to  be  a  true  affection  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  altera- 
tion of  which  communicates  itself  to  the  retina  which  is  the  expan- 
sion of  it." 

As  to  its  pathogeny  the  first  clear  idea  which  we  encounter  is  in 
the  work  of  Mackenzie,  who  calls  particular  attention  to  the  hard- 
ness of  tlie  globe,  which  he  ascribes  to  a  change  of  consistence  of 
the  media  of  the  eye,  'and  which  appears  to  him  to  be  due  to  an 
accumulation  of  liquid  in  the  interior  of  the  globe. 

A  little  after,  appeared  the  celebrated  work  of  my  father,  in 
which,  taking  numerous  anatomical  researches  as  a  basis,  he  con- 
siders glaucoma  as  the  result  of  an  arthritic  choroiditis.  This  opin- 
ion very  soon  made  many  partisans,  notably  Arlt  and  Schroeder 
Vander  Kolk,  and  later  still  Lawrence,  who  consider  the  disease  as 
a  consequence  of  alterations  of  the  choroid  and  consecutively  of 
the  retina. 

From  this  time  many  years  elapse  without  the  appearance  of  no- 
table works  upon  this  subject.  Nevertheless  Stellwag  von  Carion 
remarks  that  besides  the  choroiditis  there  exists  in  glaucoma  other 
alterations,  and  that  the  eye  may  present  troubles  more  or  less 
marked  for  a  long  time  before  it  is  possible  to  rec^ignize  the  pres- 
ence of  a  choroiditis.  lie  even  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  far  from 
being  always  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  the  choroiditis  is  often  only 
the  consequence  of  it. 

With  him  terminates  the  ante-ophtholmoscopic  period.  Up  to 
this  point  all  the  authors  which  we  have  just  cited  have  based  their 
opinion  upon  the  phenomena  observed  by  the  naked  eye  during  life, 
or  upon  the  result  of  dissections  and  anatomical  observations  made 
without  the  assistance  of  the  microscope. 

Ed.  de  Jaeger  is  at  the  head  of  the  second  period.  To  him  is 
due  the  first  ophthalmoscopic  design  of  an  arthritic  (glaucoma- 
tous) amaurosis,  but  the  changes  which  the  optic  papilla  has  nn- 
dergone  are  ascribed  by  him  to  a  swollen  condition  of  the  nervous 
disc ;  and  we  find  no  indication  of  the  pathogeny  of  the  disease. 

It  was  then  that  the  first  work   of  Von   Graefe  appeared,  in 
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wliich  he  both  describes  the  change  of  form  of  the  optic  disc,  its 
convex  aspect  and  pointed  out  for  the  first  time  another  extremely 
important  sign,  viz:)  the  spontaneous  pulsation  of  the  central 
artery.  He  observed  uiwn  this  subject  that  he  had  noticed  this  phe- 
nomena in  no  other  affection  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  and  that  he 
fonsidercd  it  of  extreme  importance  for  interpreting  the  nature  of 
the  malady. 

A  little  after  he  published  a  second  article,  in  which  he  said  that 
the  optic  disc  is  not  swollen,  but  rather  excavated,  that  is  to  say  in 
place  of  being  convex  it  is  concave.  These  two  phenomena,  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  disc,  and  the  spontaneous  pulsation  of  the  central 
artery  appear  to  him  calculated  to  lead  us  to  think  that  the  disease 
is  caused  by  an  exaggeration  of  the  intraocular  pressure,  and  to  the 
support  of  this  hypothesis  he  cites  some  slightameliorations  obtain- 
ed by  the  repeated  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humor,  (paracenteses). 

Very  soon  after  appeared  his  third  and  immortal  work  upon  the 
cure  of  glaucoma  by  iridectomy,  a  work  in  which  he  still  seeks  to 
show  that  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble  is  the  exaggeration  of  the 
intraocular  tension,  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  to  a 
serous  hypersecretion jUne  to  an  inflammatory  alteration  of  the  uveal 
tract. 

Some  time  afterappeared  the  very  interesting  thesis  of  Haulfmann'?, 
in  which  are  given  the  ideas  of  Prof.  Donders,  who  attributes 
the  development  of  glaucoma  to  the  exaggeration  of  the  intraocu- 
lar tension,  produced  by  a  serous  hypersecretion,  which  the  cele- 
brated Professor  of  Utrecht  attributes  to  a  neurosis  of  the  secre* 
tary  ciliary  nerves. 

The  doctrine  of  the  augmentation  of  the  intraocular  pressure, 
being  advanced  by  such  authors,  naturally  had  great  success.  It 
was  almost  universally  accepted  by  all  ophthalmologists,  with  this 
diflerence,  however,  that  some  hold  to  the  opinion  of  Von  Graefcj 
others  to  that  of  Donders.  Nevertheless  these  opinions,  which  re- 
lerred  the  cause  of  glaucoma  to  an  intraocular  hypersecretion  of 
liquid,  were  only  hypotheses  when  some  extremely  important  facts 
became  known. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1867,  during  my  last  sojourn  at  Ber- 
lin, there  came  to  Von  Graefe  an  officer  of  the  Eussian  army  suf- 
fering from  the  prodromata  of  glaucoma,  noticably  characterized 
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by  tlie  presence  in  the  right  eye  of  vision  of  colored  circles  around 
lights.  Warned  by  the  professor  of  the  gravity  of  the  affection 
from  which  he  was  suffering,  this  officer  submitted  himself  the  very 
next  day  to  an  iridectomy.  The  evening  after  this  operation,  upon 
leaving  the  clinic  to  return  home,  Von  Graefe  and  myself  entered 
a  carriage.  The  weather  was  very  cold,  12  ®  Reaumur,  and  the 
professor,  whose  respiratory  organs  were,  alas,  very  susceptible,  had 
caused  the  carriage  windows  to  be  carefully  closed.  These  were 
very  soon  covered  with  a  thick  mist.  All  at  once  in  looking 
mechanically  through  one  of  the  windows  at  a  lighted  street  lamp 
Von  Graefe  observed  that  the  presence  of  the  mist  on  this  glass 
caused,  around  the  flame  of  the  gas,  the  presence  of  a  veritable  halo, 
presenting  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  the  violet  occupying  the 
parts  nearest  the  flame,  and  the  red  the  peripheral  parts.  This 
observation  was  a  veritable  illumination  to  him.  He  attracted  my 
attention  to  the  phenomenon,  we  confirmed  it  by  several  repetitions^ 
and  lie  told  me  that  he  thought  that  the  colored  circles  which 
glaucomartous  patients  see  might,  very  likely,  be  of  the  same  nature 
He  immediately  communicated  to  me  his  intention,  so  soon  as  the 
condition  of  the  patient  would  permit,  to  make  him  observe  the 
phenomenon.  Some  days  later,  when  the  patient  was  fully  con- 
velascent  and  his  condition  permitted  him  to  brave  the  rigors  of  the 
temperature,  Von  Graefe,  under  a  trivial  pretext,  asked  him  to  ride 
with  us.  All  at  once  and  without  his  having  seen  it  before.  Von 
Graele  called  the  attention  of  the  officer  to  one  of  the  gas  burners 
which  we  met  on  our  way,  immediately  the  patient  cried  out: 
"  Good  heavens,  Doctor,  I  am  attacked  again  with  my  disease.  I  see 
again  the  same  rain-bows,  not  only  with  the  eye  operated  on,  but 
also  with  the  other. "  Von  Graefe  and  myself  were  immediately  seiz- 
ed with  a  hilarity,  which  the  poor  patient  couldn't  comprehend, 
but  of  which  he  quickly  knew  the  cause  when,  after  having  wiped 
the  window,  Von  Grafe  made  him  notice  that  the  alarming  pheno' 
menon  immediately  disappeared,  and  reappeared  on  the  contrary 
when  the  patient  looked  through  the  other  window  still  covered 
with  mist.  This  experiment  clearly  proved  the  presence,  in  the  eye 
of  the  glaucomatous,  of  a  product,  analagous  to  the  vapor  of  water 
which  disappears  after  an  iridectomy. 
T  know  not  how  it  happened  that  Von  Graefe  never  published 
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this  itery  interesting  observation,  whicii,  nevertheless,  afforded  so 
signal  ,a  confirmation. to  the  hypothesis  uttered  by  himself. 

Affairs  were  tliiis,  when  there  appeared  at  the  commencement  of 
the  first  number  ot  the  sixtli  volume  of  the  Archiv  fur  Mikros- 
hopische  Anatomle  of  Max  Schultze  (Bonn,  1870,  Max  Cohen  & 
Son,)  a  very  iuteresting  article  from  G.  Siiwalbe  to  which  we  have 
already  made  allusion  at  the  commencement  of  this  work. 

In  reading  this  article  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  ought  to  bring 
about  a  veritable  revolution  in  the  study  and  knowledge  of  the 
question  which  occupies  us,  and  I  ask  the  permission  of  the  readers 
of  the  Annals  to  'give  tliem  a  succinct  analysis  of  tlie  part  which 
especially  touches  our  subject  In  commencing,  the  author  an- 
nounces that  in  the  present  work  he  will  only  speak  of  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  of  the  posterior  segment  of  the  eye,  waiting  until 
another  number  to  speak  of  those  of  the  anterior.  The  ciliary 
body  forms,  according  to  him,  the  limit  between  these  two  segments. 
To  the  posterior  segment  partain  the  lymphatic  vessels  ol  the  retina, 
tlie  perichoroid  space  and  finally  of  the  tract  situated  between  the 
internal  and  external  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  which,  without 
communicating  with  tlie  two  proceeding,  inosculate  in  the  arach- 
noid space. 

As  to  the  lympathics  of  the  anterior  segment,  without  giving 
details  of  their  position,  the  author  merely  shows  that  they  form 
a  system  completely  separate  from  the  preceding,  and  reserves  the 
description  of  them  in  detail  for  his  next  work. 

After  this  short  preamble  the  author  enters  upon  the  exposition 
of  his  subject  by  the  study  of  the  supra  choroid  tissue  If  we  try  to 
separate  the  vascular  membrane  of  the  eye  from  sclerotic,  we  per- 
ceive at  once  that  these  two  membranes  are  intimately  united  at 
only  two  points ;  about  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  border  of  the  cornea.  In  all  the  rest  of  their 
extent,  these  two  membranes  separate  easily,  not  taking  account, 
be  it  understood,  of  the  vascular  and  nervous  branchlets  which  it  is 
necessary  to  cut.  These  membranes  once  separated,  wc  notice  that 
their  surfaces,  which  are  in  opposition, /lave  the  shine  and  mioothneas 
of  serous  membranes.  Moreover,  in  man  and  in  certain  animals  we 
see  that  there  exists  sometimes  on  the  internal  face  of  the  choroid, 
after  their  separation,  a  floculent  tissue,  very  rich   in  pigment 
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which  uaitcd  these  two  membranes  the  one  to  the  other.  This  is 
the  tissue  which  is  generally  designated  now  under  the  name  of 
"supra  choroid  membrane,"  and  which  is  considered  as  a  separate 
layer  from  the  choroid,  properly  go  called.  This  membrane  is,  in 
fact,  very  sharply  distinguished  from  the  choroid  by  its  peculiar 
tissue,  as  well  as  by  the  appearance  of  its  pigmentary  cells,  and  also 
by  the  absence  of  all  blood  vessels.  As  for  the  so-called  lamina 
fitsca  of  the  choroid,  it  is  only  the  "portion  of  the  supra  choroid 
membrane  which  remain?  adherent  to  the  sclerotic  after  the  separa- 
tion. 

This  shining  and  polished  appearance  of  the  internal  face  of  the 
gclerotjc  and  the  external  lace  of  the  choroid  did  not  escape  the 
ancient  anatomists,  and  Arnold  expressedjthe  opinion  that  the  space 
comprised  between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  was  a  true  lymphatic 
sac,  and  that  consequently  there  existed  a  veritable  intraocular 
arachnoid  membrnne.  We  will  gee  farther  on  the  justness  of 
Arnold's  opinion.  Nevertheless,  he  failed  to  show  that  the  intimate 
texture  of  this  intraocular  arachnoid  coincided  with  that  of  the 
eerous  membranes.  But  this  proof  was  impossible  by  the  methods 
of  examination  then  in  use.  It  was  not  astonishing,  then,  that 
Bruche  himself  should  deny  the  existence  of  this  intraocular  serous 
membrane  in  spite  of  his  knowledge  of  the  microscope,  because  at  this 
time  even  they  had  not  at  their  command  the  present  methods  ex- 
amination. Since  then  the  opinion  of  A  mold  has  fallen  into  oblivion. 

But  by  the  aid  of  histological  methods  in  use  to-day,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  prove  that  the  walls  of  the  space  comprised  betwedn  the 
sclerotic  and  the  choroid  are  very  analogous  to  serous  membranes. 
They  sliow,  however,  the  greatest  analogy  to  lymphatic  sacs.  To 
prove  the  justness  of  this  comparison  it  suffices  to  show  this  cavity 
is  lined  with  a  continuous  endothelium.* 

It  is  by  using  the  method  of  preparation  in  nitrate  of  silver,  in- 
vented by  Professor  VonlRecklinghauscii,  that  the  author  has  been 
able  to  make  apparent  the  endothelium  which  lines  the  walls  of  the 
perichoroid  sac.  For  this  he  made  his  first  preparations  of  the  eyes 
}f  white  rabbits,  whose  lack  of  pigment  renders  the  silver  images 
nuch  more  clear  and  consequently  more  apparent.     Soon  after  he 


*Amiinc  given  by  His  to  that  variety  of  opithdium  which  lines  Ecroua  cavities. 
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repeated  the  same  preparations  in  the  eyes  of  other  animals,  and 
finally  in  the  human  eye.  It  is  easy  to  isolate  the  endothelium  of 
the  supra  choroid  membrane  itself.  We  do  this  the  most  easily 
with  pieces  which  have  remained  for  some  time  in  the  solution  Of 
Muller.  After  placing  them  for  some  minutes  in  a  solution  ol  ^ 
to  I  per  cent  of  nitrate  of  silver,  we  obtain  preparations  which 
show  a  network  of  straight  lines  inosculating  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  circumscribe  polygonal  meshes.  Some  nuclei  with  a  biconvex 
surface,  and  ellipsoidal  contour  are  distributed  here  and  there 
in  this  network.  Some  of  these  nuclei  are  even  provided  with 
nucleoli.  These  nuclei  and  meshes  are  sometimes  identical  with 
those  of  the  endotheliums  of  the  lymphatic  sacs  of  the  frog,  some- 
times with  those  which  are  found  on  the  internal  face  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  supra  choroid  membrane,  which  does  not  exist  during  the 
embryonic  period,  is  scarcely  apparent-  in  the  new  born  or 
in  the  first  periods  of  life.  It  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
with  age,  which  the  author  attributes  to  the  repeated  movements 
which  the  choroid  makes  to  obey  the  wants  of  the  accommodation 
for  near  vision.  The  repeated  tractions  have  a  notable  influence 
upon  the  ulterior  developement  of  the  membrane,  and  ought  to 
bring  about  this  result,  that  with  the  progressive  derclopment,  the 
choroid  would  glide  more  and  more  easily  upon  the  sclerotic,  and 
that  the  free  spaces  existing  between  the  sclerotic  and  the  choroid 
should  increase. 

When  we  have  succeeded  in  isolating  this  endothelium,and  it  docs 
not  form  folds,  it  is  sometimes  diflBcult  to  perceieve  it,  it  is  only  by 
the  presence  of  nuclei  that  the  attention  is  found  to  be  drawn  to 
it.  These  nuclei  are  also  sometimes  very  difficult  to  recognize, 
but  coloring  them  with  cai'minc  or  iodine  may  yield  precious  re- 
sults. In  the  points  where  folds  are  found,  we  easily  perceive  that 
the  membrane  itself  has  a  scarcely  perceptible  thickness.  It  is  only 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  nuclei  that  it  has  more,  thence  it  gradually 
diminishes.  Hence  the  whole  membrane  is  found  to  be  composed 
of  thicker  and  thinner  portions.  The  thickest  are  always  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  nuclei  and  the  thinnest  in  the  middle  of  the  space 
between  two  nuclei.  In  general  the  nuclei  are  widely  scattered.  Never- 
theless   several  ofthem  are  often  found  collected  into  a  group  as  is 
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observed  in  other  serons  sacs  as  the  peritoneum.  From  a  chemical 
point  of  view  this  endothelium  is  very  resisting  against  acetic  acid 
and  the  solutions  of  potash.  The  nuclei  become  scarcely  more  visible 
from  acetic  acid,  but  they  swell  uoticably  under  the  influence  of  the 
solutions  of  potash.  These  are  exactly  the  same  reactions  as  those 
which,  according  to  Eberth,  the  endotheliums  of  the  lymphatic 
sacs  of  the  frog  present. 

"From  all  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  these  fine  vit- 
reous membranes  as  an  endothelium  whose  cells  are  intimately  uni- 
ted by  their  borders,  and  the  protoplasm  of  which  is  transformed 
during  the  course  of  their  development  into  elastic  tissue.  Now 
that  we  know  of  the  endothelium  of  the  supra  choroid  membrane, 
the  intimate  texture  of  the  elastic  lamellae  becomes  very  clear  to 
ti8.  Each  one  of  them  is  covered  upon  its  free  surface  by  an  endo- 
thelium and  they  enclose  between  their  surfaces  a  network  of  elas- 
tic fibres  and  of  pigment  cells." 

In  reading  this  part  of  this  beautiful  work,  so  clear  and  limpid 
in  statement,  and  of  which  only  a  very  feeble  analysis  has  been 
seen  here,  numerous  reflections  came  to  my  mind. 

In  truth,  said  I,  frr  m  the  instant  in  which  it  is  demonstrated 
that  there  exists  in  the  eye  a  serous  membrane,  it  is  not  astonishing 
that,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  membranes  of  the  same  order, 
there  may,  in  certain  conditions,  be  produced  a  hypersecretion  of 
liquid,  as  it  happens  with  the  peurae,  the  peritoneum  and  the 
synovial  membranes  of  the  articulations- 

Finally  all  the  phenomena  with  which  the  glaucomatous  are  tor- 
mented, whatever  they  may  be,  are  consequently  explained  in  a  clear 
and  precise  manner. 

What  a  brilliant  consecration  did  the  theory  of  Von  Oraefe  re- 
•'eive  from  this  1  Was  it  not  a  new  proot  of  the  sagacity  and  recti- 
tude of  his  judgment  ?  Did  not  his  genius  anticipate  the  microscope? 
Of  all  the  pathogenic  phenomena  nothing  even  to  the  very  seat  of 
the  secretion  escaped  him,  and  he  was  entirely  correct  in  classing 
glaucoma  among  serons  choroidites.  What  matters  it,  in  truth, 
from  the  clinical  point  of  view,  whether  the  secretion  proceeds  from 
Buch  an  such  a  point  of  the  choroid,  if  it  remains  true  that  this 
membrane  furnishes  it,  and  that  its  accumulation,  in  the  interior 
of  the  globe,  provokes  the  exaggeration  of  the  intraocular  pressure  ? 
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But  since,  in  a  question  of  so  great  importance,  it  is  necessary  to 
accept  no  new  statement  without  submitting  it  to  a  rigorous 
examination  and  to  a  careful  confronting  with  the  clinical  facts,  it 
will  be  necessary,  tirst  of  all,  to  see  if  all  the  symptoms  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  glaucoma,  as  well  as  the  diverse  premonitory  signs  of 
the  disease,  find  their  explanation  in  the  discovery  of  Schwalbe. 

Finally  another  question  of  extreme  importance,  that  of  the  mode 
of  action  of  an  iridectomy,  may  it  not  be  explained  in  a  satisfactory 
manner? 

I  commenced  reflecting  on  these  different  questions.  But  at  the 
outset,  an  important  premonitory  sign,  the  rapidly  progressing 
presbyopia,  which  appeared  to  me  incompatible  with  this  theory, 
delayed  my  conviction.  Nevertheless  I  finally  found  the  key  of  the 
phenomenon,  and  immediately  as  a  result  of  this,  for  myself,  a  con- 
viction so  firm  and  complete,  that  I  now  have  only  one  desire, to  make 
my  confreres  partake  of  this  conviction,  to  render  a  just  testimony 
to  my  illustrious  and  regretted  master,  and,  finally,  to  put  a  stop,  if 
possible,  to  the  systematic  oiDposition  which  is  made  to  his  doctrine 
by  envious  competitors  or  jealous'  rivals. 

This  is  that  which  I  am  now  about  to  attempt. 

PKEMONITOEY   PEEIOD   OF   GLAUCOMA. 

1.  The  first  and  most  important  prodroma,  the  presence  of  color- 
ed circles  around  artificial  lights,  appeared  to  us  to  be  explained 
conclusively  by  the  history  v/hich  we  have  narrated  of  the  Kussian 
officer  whom  Von  Graefe  took  into  his  carriage.  It  is  evident  that 
it  is  to  the  serous  hypersecretion  that  we  must  attribute  it,  and 
the  intraocular  liquid  fulfills  for  the  glaucomatous  the  same  role 
which  the  moisture  collected  on  the  glass  fulfills  for  us. 

2.  The  sudden  and  rapidly  increasing  presbyopia,  another  im- 
portant prodroma  appears  at  first,  as  I  have  said  before,  not  to 
accord  with  this  theory.  In  truth  the  choroid,  pushed  back  in  every 
part  by  the  liquor,  ought  to  be  abnormally  stretched,  and  conse- 
quently wc  should  rather  find  myopia,  from  the  increase  of  the 
curvature  of  the  posterior  face  of  the  crystaline  lens.  But  let  us 
remember  that  it  is  generally  at  night  during  sleep,  when  the 
accommocbtion  is  relaxed,  that  the  prodromata  commence.  It  is 
usually  upon  their  awakening  that  patients  perceive  that  changes 
have  occurred  in    their  vision.    If,  then,  the  choroid  is   found  at 
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this  time  to  be  compressed  or  crowded  back,  it  is  not  at  all  astonish- 
ing that  the  aceommodatiou  should  be  partially  paralyzed.  More- 
over we  must  not  forget  that  muscular  fibres  hare  been  found  in 
the  very  tissue  of  the  choroid,  whose  contractility  is  certainly 
trammeled  by  the  compression.  There  are  also  some  fibres  of  the 
muscle  of  Bruche.  Finally  the  innervation  of  this  muscle  must 
be  much  obstructed  by  the  direct  compression  of  the  ciliary  nerves, 
whether  it  proceeds  from  the  direct  action  of  the  liquid,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  strangled  in  the  sclerotic  as  they  pass  through  it 
to  penetrate  the  globe.  We  see,  then,  that  even  here  the  explana- 
tion is  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  proofs  are  even,  so  to  speak, 
superabundant,  and  we  do  not  see  that  anything  else  than  the 
receding  of  the  vision  could  be  produced  in  this  case. 

3.  T1i£  diminution  oftJie  area  of  the  field  of  vinon  is  explained  by 
the  compression  of  the  retina,  whose  ora  serrata,  its  most  delicate 
and  thinnest  part,  must  manifest  the  first  effects. 

4.  The  spovtaneous  pulsations  of  the  central  artery  were  explained 
by  Von  Graefe*  in  a  remarkable  manner  which  becomes  still  more 
authorative  by  the  verification  of  his  theory,  the  proof  of  the  possi- 
bility of  hypersecretion.  It  is  useless  then  to  dwell  longer  on  it 
here,  and  I  am  contented  with  referring  to  the  memoir  of  Von 
Graefe. 

ft  5.  Finally,  the  slight  and  transitory  troubles  of  the  vision  are 
sufiBciently  explained  by  a  slight  efiTusion  of  liquid,  which,  at  first, 
only  causes  phenomena  analagous  to  those  which  we  produce  in 
our  own  eyes  by  slightly  pressing  them  circularly  with  several  fin- 
gers or  with  a  ring. 
.;   Let  us  pass  now  to  the  examination  of  glaucoma  itself. 

1.  Acute  glaucoma  at  the  start  would  be  nothing  else  than  the 
periodical  effusion  followed  by  the  complete  absorption,  more  or 
less  rapid,  of  a  variable  quantity  of  serous  liquid  which,  occasioning 
at  first,  a  traction  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  would  induce  the  neuralgic 
pains  in  the  whole  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  principally  in  the 
ophthalmic  branch  of  Willis.  To  this  traction  would  very  soon 
succeed  compression  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  having  for  consequences 
anesthesia  of  the  cornea  and  paresis  of  the  iris.     With  the  maximum 
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of  the  effusion  would  coincide  the  abolition  of  the  sight,  whose 
reestablishment  is  owing  to  the  reabsorption  of  the  liquid. 

2.  Chronic  inflammatory  glaucoma  would  be  caused  by  the  sudden 
effusion  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid,  not  followed  by  its 
complete  reabsorption,  and  characterized  on  the  contrary  by  suc- 
cessive effusions,  occasioning  alternations  of  clearing  up  and  obscur- 
ing  of  the  sight.  Here  is  immediate  compression  more  or  less 
energetic  of  the  internal  membranes,  particularly  of  the  retina, 
enduring  for  a  variable  time,  and  at  greater  or  smaller  interval?, 
and  finally  destruction  of  the  elements  of  perception,  the  optic 
fibres  and  nerve  cells.  Hence,  also,  the  development  of  the  excuva- 
tion  of  the  optic  disc  by  pressing  out  the  substance  of  the  nerve. 

3.  Ab  it  regards  simple  chronic  glaucoma,  a  type  essentially 
chronic,  it  is  caused  by  the  slow  and  continuous  secretion  of  this 
same  superabundant  liquid,  and  the  very  slowness  of  the  effusion 
will  explain  perfectly  the  absence  or  the  feebleness  of  the  pains,  tho 
slight  obscurations  of  vision  and  the  lack  of  trouble  of  the  refract- 
ing media,  a  trouble  whose  presence,  on  the  contrary,  would  be 
easily  explained  in  acute  and  chronic  inflammatory  glaucoma. 

4.  As  for  glaucoma  fulminans  we  must  refer  it  to  the  sudden  and 
immediate  effusion  o.  :he  greatest  possiblequautity  of  liquid,  which 
would  at  once  cause  such  a  forcible  compression  of  the  retinal  and 
nervous  elements,  that  they  would  be  immediately  paralyzed,  so  that, 
the  effusion  being  at  length  absorbed,  as  it  ordinarily  happens,  the 
sight  would  none  the  less  remain  abolished  for  ever  and  without 
remedy. 

5.  We  have  also  in  this  the  key  to  a  phenomenon,  which  has  been 
inexplicable  up  to  the  present  time,  the  frequency  of  consecutive 
glaucoma  after  a  crowd  of  ocular  affections,  in  which  this  complica- 
tion has  not  been  explained  heretofore,  except  by  the  aid  of  more 
or  less  contestable  theories. 

6.  Finally,  and  this  is  the  most  important  point,  it  appears  to 
me  that  we  have  from  this  standpoint,  as  we  said  above,  a  very 
plausible  explanation  of  the  of  therapeutic  action  of  an  iridictomy, 
which  we  may  henceforth  compare  in  every  particular  with  that  of 
a  thoracentisis  in  pleuritic  effusions  and  in  general  with  that  of  the 
puncture  or  evacuation  of  all  effusions  in  serous  cavities. 

In  fact  wc  know  that  if  iridictomy  gives  brilliant  results  in  acute 
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glaucoma,  and  if  the  cure  of  this  form  of  the  disease  is  lasting  by 
the  means  in  question,  it  is  not  the  same  in  chronic  glaucoma, 
simple  or  inflammatory.  In  truth,  the  cases  of  this  kind  in  which 
we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  second  iridictomy  are  numerous, 
and  the  therapeutic  action  of  the  operation  has  for  a  long  time  been 
recognized  as  problematical  to  such  a  degree,  that  its  insufficiency 
has  evoked  from  Ooccius  the  proposition  to  substitute  for  simple 
iridectomy  in  chronic  glaucoma,  the  imprisoning  between  the  lips 
of  the  wound  of  a  portion  of  the  iris,  this  maneuver  having  appear- 
ed to  this  author  to  give  much  more  favorable  results.*  We  must 
remember,  also,  how  frequent  it  is  to  observe  a  delay  in  cicatrisa. 
tion  of  the  sclero-corneal  wound  or  cystoid  cicatrisations  fol- 
lowing an  iridectomy  in  chronic  glaucoma. 

This  gave  rise  to  a  very  interesting  discussion  in  the  Society  of 
Heidelberg  in  18G9.  Von  Graofe  has  called  attention  anew  to  these 
facts  in  his  last  and  admirable  work  on  glaucoma,  which  was,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expression  his  song  of  the  swan.  The  readers  oj 
the  AnnaU  having  had  the  good  fortune  of  a  complete  translation 
ofthisc/ie/  d'csuvre  of  the  master.f  we  must  be  contented  with 
referring  to  it,  remarking  only  that  all  the  remarks  which  ho  makes 
upon  the  subject  which  occupies  us,  accord  wonderfully  with  the 
actual  anatomy. 

Let  it  suffice,  in  closing,  to  say  that  in  our  view  the  action  of  the 
iridectomy  consibts  only  in  the  evacuation  of  the  effused  liquid,  and 
that  its  action  is  in  all  things  analagous  to  that  of  tlioraccntesi?. 
Consequently  the  operation  has  by  so  much  the  greater  value  as  it  is 
done  at  a  time  nearer  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  as  the  sclero- 
corneal  incision  is  made  at  a  point  nearest  the  extreme  limit  of  tlie 
interior  chamber,  as  the  section  of  iris  removed  is  greater,  and  as 
this  incision  is  carried  to  a  point  adjacent  to  the  ciliary  attach- 
ment of  the  iris.  And  if  Coccius  has  discovered  that  the  enslaving 
of  a  portion  of  the  iris  in  the  wound  gives  more  satisfactory  results 
than  simple  iridectomy  in  chronic  glaucoma,  it  comes  from  this,  that 
the  portion  of  the  iris  enslaved  acts  the  part  of  a  tenty  which  favors 


*We  onglit  to  remark  here  that  this  author  has  since  then' renouilccd  this'  practice,  bav'inn 
found  that  the  end  v/a  not  ahrajrs  attained  and  that  the  contrary  eometimea  happened. 
tilfiiMkt  dOeutUliqut,  vol  ,lXlIX,Tf.,Z9,  etseq. 
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the  running  out  of  the  liquid  by  capillary  attraction  or  by  spongi- 
ness.* 

A  last  word  still  in  conclusion.  If,  as  we  hope,  the  preceding 
lines  chance  to  fix  definitely  the  opinion  as  regards  the  nature  of 
glaucoma,  we  will  not  claim  any  merit  for  it.  All  the  honor  belongs 
to  Schwalbe,  and  it  will  not  be  one  of  the  least  of  the  services  which 
have  beenVendered  to  practice  by  the  microscope,  that  it  has  finally 
lifted  the  veil  which  hid  from  us  this  question. 

It  is  none  the  less  true  that  to  our  dear  and  regretted  master, 

Von  Gaefe,  belongs,  we  repeat,  the  honor  of  having  anticipated  the 

microscope.     His  doctrine  concerning  glaucoma  will  contribute 

powerfully,  without  any  doubt,   to  render  immortal  this  man  of 

good  and  great  genius. 

:o: 

ART.  II. — Apyretic  Malarial  Menorrhagia.     By  J.  W.  Southworth, 

M.  D.,  Toledo. 

Thinking  the  following  case  might  be  of  sufficient  interest  to 
publish,  from  its  rarity  &c.,  I  take  pleasure  in  sending  it  in  detail : 

Miss  K.  B.,  aged  about  20  years,  of  a  robust  and  healthy  family ; 
parentage  Irish,  a  native  of  this  country,  iind  a  resident  of  Livings- 
ton county,  N.  Y.  Tempei'ament,  nervous  sanguine;  applied  for 
treatment  of  an  obstinate  and  profuse  menorrhagia.  Said  she  had 
been  troubled  frequently  for  several  years,  and  had  tried  several 
practitioners  and  did  not  get  much  benefit.  The  present  attack 
had  begun  five  weeks  previously,  had  taken  strong  cinnamon  tea, 
with  some  benefit ;  but  it  had  ceased  to  have  any  effect.  I  found 
her  skin  cool ;  pulse,  slow  and  soft ;  tongue,  slightly  coated ;  bowels, 
sluggish ;  appetite,  poor ;  no  pain  anywhere.  Believing  it  to  be  sim- 
ple passive  menorrhagia,  from  anemia  chiefly,  (as  she  was  remark- 
ably so  in  comparison  with  the  other  members  of  her  family,)  and 
also  to  \>ant  of  tonicity  of  the  uterine  tissues,  I  gave  her  F.  E. 
Ergot,  gtts.  XX,  every  four  hours,  with  a  laxative  powder  of  podo- 
phylin,  calomel  and  nitrate  of  potassa,  every  second  day  at  bed  time. 
Continued  this  for  two  or  three  weeks,  when  she  reported  herself  al- 
most well.  Discontinued  treatment;  she  was  entirely  well  in  about  10 
days  more.     She  quit  work  only  one  day;  I  had  forgotten  to  state* 

'These  liscg  were  written  when  I  learned  that  QuagUno  had  published  a  nnmber  tst  caen  j 
o{  glaacoma  cored  b;  simple  peripheral  Incision  without  iridcctomjr. 
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her  occupatiou  was  that  of  cooking.  In  two  weeks  she  had  a  re- 
turn of  her  trouble,  bat  did  not  apply  for  treatment  until  the  end 
of  3ad  week,  when  she  was  so  bad  that  she  had  to  go  to  bed.  Gave 
her  ergot  as  before,  and  ordered  cold  compresses  to  the  hypogastrium- 
She  was  so  much  better  the  third  day  that  she  got  up  and  went  to 
work,  and  was  well  in  about  eight  or  nine  days  more.  Remained  well 
two  or  three  weeks  and  was  again  attacked;  applied  immediately  for 
"  some  more  of  those  drops."  Xot  thinking  it  best  to  continue  the 
ergot,  I  gave  her  gallic  acid,  grs.  vi.  in  solution,  every  four  hours,  hop- 
ing thereby  to  make  the  cure  more  permanent,  continued  it  for  twelve 
dayg,  when  she  was  entirely  well,  (did  not  r^uit  work  this  time. )  She 
now  remained  amenorrhoeic  for  five  weeks,  attheendof  which  time 
she  became  menorrhagic,  and  continued  so  for  two  weeks,  when  she 
took  gallic  acid  as  before,  for  two  days  with  no  benefit.  I  then  re- 
sorted to  large  doses  of  persulphate  of  iron  in  solution  ter  die.  Was 
better  the  third  week,  and  was  almost  well  at  the  end  of  the  sixth, 
when  she  discontinued  the  medicine  in  disgust ;  she  remained  nearly 
well  for  three  or  four  weeks  more,  then  became  suddenly  worse.  As  a 
forlorn  hope  she  invoked  the  virtues  of  the  dacoction  of  cinnamon 
again,  and  got  some  better,  continued  it  for  a  week  longer  and  was 
nearly  recovered.  Remained  in  that  situation  for  about  four  weeks 
more,  then  got  much  worse,  (did  not  stop  work,)  and  was  quite 
bad  for  twelve  days,  getting  better,  or  rather  almost  well  again  ;  with- 
out medicine  during  the  week  following  the  twelve  days.  At  the  end 
of  three  weeks  she  got  much  worse  and  applied  to  me.  It  became 
evident  that  there  was  something  unusual  in  the  case,  and  I  e.v- 
pressed  my  fears  to  the  patient  that  tiiere  might  be  some  polypus  or 
mucous  growth  in  the  uterus,  of  small  size,  and  stated  that  I  did 
not  like  to  prescribe  further  until  an  examination  was  made.  She 
seemed  reluctant  to  submit  to  such,  and  wanted  me  to  give  her 
some  more  medicine. 

Recollecting  that  I  had  observed  frequent  and  long  drawn  sighs, 
while  she  was  at  work,  that  she  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  to 
sleep  in  the  forepart  of  the  night,  that  her  tongue  was  a  little  trem- 
ulous when  protruded,  I  became  convinced  that  nerve  debility 
was  a  prominent  factor  in  the  case.  Turning  to  that  excellent  work 
on  Nervous  Disorders,  by  C.   Hanfield  Jones,  I  found  under  the 
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head  of  "Uterine  Neuroses"  some  remarks  which  confirmed  my 
belief,  and  I  resolved  to  try  the  virtues  of  nerve  tonics. 

I  then  gave/er  die,  quinia  sulph.  grs.  ii  to  iii,  andiron  by  hydrogen, 
ditto ;  adding  enough  podophyliu  to  produce  a  laxative  effect.  Also 
strychnia  i  of  a  gr.  and  liquor,  potassa  arsenitis  gtts,  iii  after  meals, 
To  my  gratification  J  fonnd  she  was  much  improved  in  three  days, 
and  in  nine  days  was  entirely  well.  I  advised  her  to  continue  the 
medicine  for  a  while,  but  she  got  tired  of  taking  it  at  the  end  of  a 
week.  She  was  amenorrhoeic  for  five  or  six  weeks,  then  became 
menorrhagic.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  day  of  her  period,  she  took 
five  or  six  of  the  powders  slie  had  left,  every  four  hours  and 
she  got  well  in  a  week,  did  not  take  the  solution  of  strych' 
nine  and  arsenic ;  had  no  pain  nor  fever.  She  did  not  con. 
suit  me  this  time.  I  should  mention  before  going  farther,  that 
from  the  time  she  got  well  from  taking  the  quinine  and  strych- 
nine and  arsenic,  she  improved  rapidly  in  healthy  appearance  and 
strength,  as  well  as  in  ambition.  Eeniarked  that  she  had  not  been 
so  well  in  years  before.  Iler  meusi's  returned  in  three  weeks  from 
the  last  attack,  and  were  moderately  profuse;  but  did  not  cease 
alter  the  first  week.  Had  a  little  "  show"  after  throe  or  four  weeks, 
when  she  got  much  woi'se.  Was  "much  worse  "  for  two  weeks,  when 
she  applied  to  me  for  "  some  more  of  those  powders ! "  I  gave  her 
^me  two  grain  powders  of  quinia  sulph.  ter  dio.  She  got  worse 
for  two  days,  and  had  to  go  to  bed  from  loss  of  blood ;  directed  her 
to  take  them  every  three  hours.  She  took  them  and  got  no 
better.  Her  skin  was  cool,  pulse  7G  solt  and  regular,  tongue 
moist  and  slightly  coated.  Had  a  dull  itching  pain  in  the  lumbar 
region  for  the  first  time  that  she  recollects.  This  was  Thursday 
morning.  I  concluded  to  try  the  virtues  of  larger  doses  of  quinia 
Bulph. ;  still  believing  in  the  theory  of  nerve  debility  and  the  poten- 
cy of  nerve  tonics.  I  gave  4  or  5  grs.  of  quinia  sulph.  every  three 
hours  until  slight  cinchonism  was  induced.  Before  night  she  was 
"ever  80  much  better."  This  success  led  me  to  investigate  this 
matter  more  closely  in  order  to  find  the  anise  of  this  nerve  debility 
The  immediate  effects  of  quinine  induced  me  to  suspect  the  influ- 
ence of  malaria.  I  questioned  her  regarding  the  hours  of  the  day 
when  she  would  be  the  worst,  and  to  my  surprise  she  stated  that 
ghe  Wis  generally  worse  in  the  "morning,  when  she  first  got  up,  and 
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that  in  an  liour  or  so  after  she  had  been  at  work,  she  would  got  bet- 
ter ;  and  also  that  she  had  noticed  that  she  was  generally  worse 
every  other  day,  and  that  it  had  been  noticable  for  several  yeara 
but  that  she  had  not  spoken  to  any  of  her  physicians  about  it,  "  did 
not  think  it  made  any  difference  to  them  if  it  was  bo."  I  was  ready 
to  cry  "  eureka,"  but  I  thought  I  had  better  cure  my  patient  first 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  on  Friday,  (the  day  to  be  better  according 
to  the  every  other  day  periodicity  which  existed  previous  to  taking 
medicine  during  this  attack,)  I  gave  the  same  doses  as  on  Thursday, 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  she  got  up  and  dressed  herself  and 
went  down  stairs.  Saturday  she  cooked  all  day,  and  took  two  5 
gr.  powders  that  day,  and  was  nearly  well. 

I  continued  the  antiperiodic  doses  every  other  day,  with  constant 
improvement  until  she  was  entirely  well ;  which  was  just  nine  days 
from  the  time  she  applied  for  treatment.  To  prevent  any  more  re- 
lapes,  I  direetfcd  her  to  take  18  grains  in  three  doses,  every  3d,  4th^ 
'ith,  6th  and  7th  days  from  the  date  of  getting  well. 

On  the  3d  week  from  last  recovery,  she  was  again  meuorrhagicj 
due  no  doubt  to  the  excitement  of  getting  ready  to  go  out  west,  and 
she  states  she  was  "just  as  nervous  as  could  be." 

Slie  took  antiperiodic  doses  of  quinia  sulph.  as  before  and  was 
well  in  eight  or  nine  days  from  date  of  attack. 

The  absence  of  all  other  symptoms  of  malarial  disorder,  except 
the  periodicity  which  cliaracterizes  this  case,  is  certainly  a  rare  oc- 
currence, especially  the  absence  of  fever.  However  I  think  its  peri" 
odieity  and  prompt  amenability  to  the  influence  of  large  doses  of 
quinia   sulph  alone,   is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  malarial  origin. 


-:o:- 


AKT.  III. — Clinical  Lecture  vpon  Surgical  Cases  in  the  Bnjfalo 
Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Miner. 

Reported  by  Lome  Bbecbt,  member  of  Ihe  dass. 

Case  VIIL— Strabismus  .—J.  Brown,  aged  'il,  has  come  to  our 
clinic  for  the  purpose  of  having  his  right  eye  operated  upon,  for 
convergent  Strabismus.  You  will  see  that  both  his  eyes  seem  to 
be  turned  inwards,  but  closer  examination  in  different  position* 
will  show  you  that  the  right  eye  is  the  one  principally  affected-  Stra- 
bismus is  a  very  common  condition  of  deformity  and  greatly  impaira 
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good  appearance.  It  may  be  hereditary,  may  be  caused  by  injury 
or  disease  of  the  brain  or  nerves,  and  may  be  in  various  ways 
acquired.  The  deformity  should  be  corrected  as  early  as  possible, 
for  if  the  brain  neglects  to  take  cognizance  of  the  image  which  is 
formed  upon  the  retina  for  a  great  length  of  time,  vision  will  be 
lost,  the  eye  gradually  becoming  incapable  of  vision  from  long 
disuse.  When  one  eye  is  affected,  the  other  will  often,  in  some  degree 
accommodate  itself  to  the  same  axis  and  appear  as  if  also  affected, 
this  deviation  is  called  concometant  sqxiint,  and  will  be  fully  ex- 
plained hereafter;  both  eyes  are  sometimes  similarly  affected.  The 
operation  in  the  present  case  consists  iu  dividing  the  tendon  of  the 
internal  rectus  muscle.  For  this  purpose  I  make  a  small  transverse 
incision  through  the  conjunctiva  through  which  I  pass  the  hook,  and 
taking  up  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  divide  it  near  its  inser- 
tion, passing  the  scissors  through  the  small  opening  in  the 
conjunctiva.  I  also  divide  if  necessary  the  subconjunctival  tissue 
which  seems  to  prevent  in  some  degree  the  return  of  the  eye  to 
its  normal  position.  This  is  not  what  most  authors  call  sub- 
conjunctival operation,  which  is  done  by  passing  a  hook  shaped 
knife  under  the  conjunctiva  and  dividing  the  tendon.  Formerly 
large  incisions  were  made  through  the  conjunctiva,  in  this  way 
exposing  the  sclerotic  coat,  and  allowing  the  caruncle  to  retract 
thus  aiding  to,  rather  than  diminishing  the  deformity ;  lately,  how- 
ever the  operation  is  greatly  modified,  as  you  have  seen  this 
morning.  A  well  conducted  operation  for  Strabismus,  simple 
as  it  may  appear  to  you,  requires  skill  and  care  on  the  part  of  the 
Burgeon,  for  it  is  vastly  more  apt  to  cause  deformity  greater  than 
Strabismus  itself  if  discrimination  is  not  exercised.  You  observe 
that  the  eye  most  turned  is  now  straight,  while  the  other  eye 
shows  slight  convergance ;  in  time  both  may  assume  positions  in 
harmony  with  each  other. 

Case  IX. — Strabismus. — G.  Miller,  aged  22  years,  comes  before 
you  for  the  same  operation.  The  deformity  is  the  same  and  we 
will  operate  in  the  same  manner. 

Case  X.— Sikabismus.— The  third  patient,  Mary  G.,  a  little  girl 
8  years  of  age,  also  requires  operation  for  Strabismus.  From 
her  history  I  gather  that  she  received  a  fall  some  years  ago 
from  which  time  the  deformity  commenced.     We  will  operate  as 
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befofe,  with  the  exception  of  placing  the  little  patient  under 
chloroform  while  the  former  two  patients  suffered  the  pain  of  tho 
operation  without  it.  The  patient  should  be  entirely  under  its 
influence,  for  if  only  partially  so  greater  restlessness  is  present 
than  if  none  had  been  given. 

Case  XI. — Non'-uniox  of  Feactuue. — Thomas  Lincoln  is '45 
years  of  age,has  an  ununited  fracture  of  the  right  humerus.  He  receiv- 
ed a  compound  fracture  nearthemiddle  third  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone 
in  May  last,  while  working  on  agravel  train.  He  entered  the  hospital 
immediately  after  receiving  the  injury iind  was  treated  with  all  the 
advantages  available,  yet  no  union  could  be  effected.  You  will 
observe  that  a  second  joint  exists  above  the  elbow  at  the  seat  of 
fracture,  which  is  caused  by  a  ligamentous  connection.  Non- 
union of  a  fracture  is  not  uncommon ;  it  may  occur  in  any  bone  of 
the  body,  more  frequently,  however,  in  the  humerus  and  thigh. 
The  causes  of  non-union  may  be  constitutional  or  local.  Among 
the  former  may  be  enumerated  inherited  and  chronic  diseases,  and 
impaired  nutrition.  But  there  is  no  ground  to  apply  these  causes 
in  the  present  case,  for  the  patient  is  a  healthy  and  well  nourished 
man.  Among  the  latter  causes  may  be  mentioned  undue  motion  of 
the  parts  and  separation  of  the  fragments  by  intervention  of  muscle 
or  other  substance.  Patients  are  very  apt  to  blame  the  attending 
surgeon  for  such  results,  and  to  a  surgeon  in  the  country,  where 
he  is  surrounded  by  jealous  neighbors  and  doctors,  such  results 
Would  be  very  vexatious.  Yet  I  do  not  wish  to  entirely  exhoncrate 
surgeons  from  such  results,  for  bad  dressing  sometimes  may  be  a 
cause;  but  oftener,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  patients  own  care- 
lessness, in  undue  motion,  restlesnesa  and  uneasiness  are  the  most 
active  causes.  In  many  instances,  no  adequate  cause  can  be 
assigned.     The  one  before  you  is  of  this  nature. 

Various  methods  of  treatment  have  been  recommended.  Scrap- 
ing the  ends  of  the  bones  was  employed  at  a  very  early  period. 
This  method  was  later  improved  by  cutting  oif  the  ends  and  lying 
the  fragments  together  with  metallic  wire.  Dr.  Brai!iard,of  Chicago, 
employed  a  metalhc  perforator,  in  the  shape  of  an  awl,  by  means  of 
which  he  bored  through  and  destroyed  the  ligament.  Resections  of 
the  ends  of  the  shaft  have  been  practiced,  and  I  have  myself  pracitc. 
ed  it  with  some  success.    If  bony  union  never  takes  place,  the  arm 
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may  still  be  made  UBeful  by  suitably  adjusted  splints  plac- 
ed so  as  to  envelope  the  arm.  A  setou  passed  through 
the  cartilaginous  band  between  the  fragments  was,  it  is 
Sftid,  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Winslow  iu  1787,  but  first  suc- 
cessfully  employed  by  Dr.  Physick  in  1802.  The  procedure  i^ 
very  simple  and  should,  perhaps,  be  tried  before  any  severer 
method.  You  observe  that  the  seton,  as  now  introduced,  is  passed 
with  much  greater  difficulty  than  if  passed  through  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  arm.  It  is  designed  to  cause  inflammation  and  the  deposit 
of  bony  material.  The  arm  will  now  be  placed  in  immovable 
pasteboard  dressings,  and  time  afl'orded  for  bony  union.  Should 
this  treatment  fail,  any  of  the  other  methods  may  be  employed. 

Case  XII. — Syphilis. — The  patient  before  you  entered  the  hospi- 
table last  Spring  soon  after  the  close  of  the  lecture  term,  with 
immense  enlargement  of  the  testicles.  One  was  suppurating  and 
would  probably  weigh  two  pounds.  lie  denied  ever  having  had 
any  private  disease,  and  nothing  of  his  history  could  be  gained. 
We  removed  the  testicle  most  diseased  and  allowed  the  other  to 
remain ;  it  has  lessened  in  size,  but  is  now  the  site  of  suppurative 
disease,  and  might  as  well  have  been  removed.  Aside  from  this 
history,  as  this  patient  is  presented,  it  is  an  illustrative  case  of 
tertiary  Syphilis.  Now,  gentlemen,  what  has  produced  this  sup- 
purative disease  which  has  been  going  on  in  the  testicles,  and 
which  has  recently  appeared  on  other  parts,  especially  upon  the 
face?  Patients  consult  you  and  say  boldly  they  have  "pox," 
they  also  ask  your  advice  and  firmly  deny  having  had  any  such 
disease;  the  one  is  worth  as  much  to  you  as  the  other,  so  far  as 
enabling  you  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion.  Those  who  say  they 
have  had  "  pox"  are  often,  very  often  mistaken,  and  those  who  say 
they  have  not,  may  intend  to  deceive.  You  are  always  then  to  go 
back  in  the  history  a  little  and  ascertain  if  posible  from  what  they 
have  previously  sufiercd. 

The  primiary  lesion  of  Syphilis  is  essen  tial  to  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  symptoms ;  but  the  primary  lesion  may  have  been  in  the 
urethra  or  elsewhere  out  of  sight,  and  is  then  called  cojiceahd.  It 
may  have  been  so  slight  and  have  produced  so  little  irritation,  aa 
not  to  have  attracted  attention:  but  if  there  is  Syphilis  there  has 
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been  a  point  of  iufection — the  primary  lesion  of  Si/pMlis.  Follow- 
ing this  there  are  general  eyraptoms — ernptions  upon  the  skin, 
sore  throat,  falling  of  the  hair,  rheumatic  pains,  general  fever  and 
emaciation — some,  or  all  of  these  symptoriis  appear,  generally  with- 
in the  first  year  after  the  infection,  this  constitutes  what  is  called 
secondry  Syphilis. 

Later  the  disease  affects  the  internal  organs  and  bones. 
These  later  symptoms  are  grouped  into  what  is  called  tertiary 
Syphilis.  I  do  not  propose  this  morning  to  minutely  describe 
Syphilis,  but  to  call  your  attention  to  the  order  of  its  "  stages"  so- 
called,  and  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  syphilitic  node  you 
observe  upon  the  patient  before  you.  Nodes  appear  chiefly  upon 
tibia,  ulna  and  skull,  but  here  we  find  it  upon  the  malar  bone.  It 
consists  of  a  specific  mflmamation  affecting  the  pcriostenin  and  some- 
times bone  giving  rise  to  effusions  of  lymph,  serum  or  a  peculiar 
gummy  deposit.  These  deposits  undergo  various  changes,  which 
mainly  determine  the  varieties  of  the  disease  described  by  authors. 
Before  you  is  a  stipjyurative  node,  and  from  its  extent,  long  stand- 
ing and  general  appearance,  it  is  feared  that  the  bono  itself  ia 
becoming  involved  in  caries. 

Tkeatment. — The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  the  treatment 
of  tertiary  Syphilis.  I  have  repeatedly  told  you  that  mercury  is 
the  only  specific  for  Syphilis,  and  that  though  the  disease  will  in 
some  instances  terminate  favorably  if  left  to  nature  alone,  yet 
mercury  does  exercise  an  almost  specific  influence.  If  medicine  has 
curative  influence  uponanydisease,it  is  mercury  in  secondarySyphilia 
and  when  I  am  forced  to  believe  otherwise,  I  shall  also  conclude 
that  medicine  is  useless,  and  that  all  our  ob:iervations  have  but 
blinded  our  eyes  and  led  us  more  deeply  into  error.  I  am  not 
insensible  of  the  great  worth  and  high  standing  of  those  who  deny 
its  curative  power,  and  aflBrm  that  Syphilis  can  be  better  treated 
without  it,  but  I  assure  you  that  if  you  prescribe  it  in  suit-' 
able  manner  and  time,  you  will  be  more  and  more  impressed 
with  its  favorable  effects.  Blue  mass  is,  according  to  my  observa- 
tion, the  best  preparation  of  the  drug,  though  in  all  forms  it  ia 
about  equally  efficacious.  When  you  have  obtained  the  effect  of 
mercury  upon  the  system,  as  shown  by  tenderness  of  the  teeth  and 
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gums,  yon  have  in  almost  crary  instance  obtained  marked  abate- 
ment or  total  disappearance  of  all  the  symptoms  of  secondary 
Syphilis.  In  the  later  stages  and  after  full  trial  of  mercury,  you 
may  suppliment  it  with  iodide  of  potassium,  a  drug  which  has  been 
more  indiscriminately  employed  than  almost  any  other.  It  is  of 
signal  service  inthe  management  of  all  the  later  or  tertiary  mani- 
festations of  the  disease,  and  as  the  case  before  you  is  of  that  nature 
we  shall  prescribe  it,  as  at  this  stage,  more  suited  to  the  case  than 
any  other  remedy. 


Miscellaneous. 


From  tlie  Albany  Argns,  Oct.  14,  1871. 

Albany  Hospital. 
We  publish  the  following  excellent  advice,  by  Professor  Thomas 
Hun,  to  the  Governors  of  the  Albany  Hospital. 

The  following  letters  declining  appointments  have  been  address- 
fed  to  the  Governors: 

Albany,  Oct.  6, 1871. 
Oeo.  B.  Steele,  Esq.,  Sec'y,  (&c. : 

Dear  Sir — I  received  last  evening  your  note  enclosing  the  copy 
of  a  resolution  passedunanimously  by  the  Governors  of  the  Albany 
City  Hospital. 

This  resolution  appoints  myself  with  other  gentlemen  to  poai* 
tions  upon  tlie  surgical  and  medical  stafif  of  the  institution 

While  it  is  my  wish  to  perform  all  professionalobligations,  and 
co-operate  in  earnest  efforts  that  the  hospital  may  enjoy  full  and 
unreserved  confidence  in  the  community,  I  do  not  think  the  reso- 
lution attains  this  purpose,  or  that  my  acceptance  of  .the  position 
would  iiromote  the  object  Avhich  the  Governors  as  well  as  myself, 
earnestly  desire. 

The  resolution  in  no  way  changes  the  status  which  impelled  my 
resignation,  nor  can  I  see  in  it  the  evidence  of  that  spirit  of  radi^ 
cal  reform  in  the  administration  which  will  ensure  genuine  and 
hearty  co-oporation  between  theGovernnorsandstafras  well  as  per- 
manent and  assured  prosperity  to  the  institution. 

I  beg,  therefore,  you  will  convey  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Board 
myregrets  in  feeling  compelled  to  decline  the  appointment. 
Respectfully  yours, 

S.  Oaklet  Vanderpoel, 
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Albaxy,  Oct.  6, 1871. 
Qeo.  B.  Steele,  Esq. : 

Sir — I  Lave  received  your  communication  informing  me  of  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  "Governors  of  the  Albany  City  Hospital,  in 
appointing  me  a  member  of  the  medical  staff  of  that  institution. 

1  beg  tlirough  you  to  offer  to  the  Board  of  Governors  my  tlianks 
for  the  honor  they  have  seen  fit  to  confer  upon  me,  and  regret  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  accept  it. 

The  withdrawal  of  certain  former  members  of  the  staif  from  all 
connection  with  the  hospital,  and  the  attempted  expulsion  of 
others,  lor  no  apparent  reason  except  that  they  were  displeasing  to 
Dr.  Aruisby,  renders  it  certain  in  my  mind  that,  as  you  now  pro- 
pose to  continue  it,  there  can  be  no  harmony  or  unanimity  of 
action  in  the  staff  so  long  as  Dr.  Armsby  is  connected  with  it. 
Until  I  can  eee  a  probability  of  the  existence  of  such  harmony,  I 
must  decline  serving  on  the  hospital  sfafiT. 

I  was  nominated  over  a  year  ago  by  the  medical  and  surgical  staff 
of  the  Albany  Hospital  to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Bomfrot,  and  was  rejected  by  the  Board  of  Governors  mainly 
through  the  personal  efforts  of" Dr.  Armsby;  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  my  presence  on  the  staff  should  be  more  acceptable  to 
him  now  than  it  would  have  been  then. 

Again  by  a  lesolution  passed  by  you  nearly  two  years  ago,  you 
declared  that  it  was  inexpedient  for  any  physician  attending  at  the 
Albany  Hospital  to  be  connected  in  a  similar  capacity  with  another 
institution.  Therefore,  in  order  to  accept  your  offer  I  should  be 
obliged  to  sever  my  connection  with  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  which  I 
am  not  prepared  to  do. 

I  am  therefore  compelled  to  decline  the  appointment  conferred 
upon  me. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Edward  R.  Hun. 


To  tlie  Governors  of  the  Albany  ITosjntal: 

Gentlemen — 1  have  received  from  the  secretary  of  your  board  a 
communication  dated  October  4,  informing  me  that  I  had  been 
appointed  consulting  physician  of  the  hospital.  I  respectfully 
decline  the  appointment  and  feel  it  due  to  myself  and  respectful 
to  you  to  t-tate  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  do  so. 

The  communication  caused  me  great  surprise,  for  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Olcott  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Pruyn,  I  had  given  the  reasons 
why  was  unwilling  to  accept  an  appointment,  and  in  a  friendly 
but  frank  and  unreserved  manner  had  expressed  to  them  my  views 
as  to  the  causes  which  had  induced  the  unfortunate  condition  of 
the  affairs  of  the  hospital.  If  the  views  I  expressed  and  the  state- 
nunls  I  made  had  been  presented  to  your  board,  I  think  you  would 
have  withheld  the  action  you  have  taken,  and  tluis  relieved  me 
from  an  cmbarrassniont,  for  I  had  no  desire  to  appear  publicly  in 
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this  matter,  or  to  give  publicity  to  what  I  then  said.  But  since 
notwithstanding  the  notice  I  gave,  the  appointment  has  been  made 
and  publicly  announced,  I  now  feel  called  on  to  break  the  silence 
I  had  imposed  on  myself,  and  to  lay  before  your  board  and  the 
public  the  statements  and  opinions  expressed  by  me  in  the  inter- 
view referred  to.  Without  this  explanation,  my  action  in  declin- 
ing the  appointment,  coinciding  with  that  of  others  similarly  situ- 
ated, might  be  misinterpreted  by  the  public  as  indicating  a  spirit 
Oi"  hostility  to  the  hospital  and  a  determination  to  resist  all  offers 
of  conciliation. 

I  stated  to  these  gentlemen  that  in  addition  to  my  general  disin- 
clination to  mingle  in  controversies  and  strife,  I  had  an  insuper- 
able objection  to  occupy  a  position  on  a  medical  staff  with  Dr, 
Armsby;  that  an  experience  of  many  years  satisfied  me  that  ho 
and  I  could  not  act  harmoniously  in  the  performance  of  hospital 
duties,  and  that  beside  this  radical  difference  in  our  views,  I  was 
especially  averse  to  an  association  with  him  in  this  hospital  because 
of  the  anomalous  position  he  occupies  in  it. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  of  you  that  during  the  last  few  years  Dr. 
Armsby  has  assumed  the  entire  control  of  the  Hospital,  and  that 
the  action  of  your  Board  has  been  steadily  directed  toward  the  sup- 
port of  such  "assumption.  The  superintendent  and  all  subordi- 
nates have  been  selected  by  him,  and  have  received  their  orders 
from  him,  and  ho  has  not  hesitated  to  interfere  with  and  overrule 
arrangements  of  his  associates  whenever  it  has  seemed  fit  lor  him 
to  do  so.  If  a  vacancy  was  to  be  filled  in  the  medical  staff,  the 
question  before  you  iias  been,  not  how  well  is  the  candidate  quali- 
fied lor  the  place,  but  how  is  he  affected  toward  Dr.  Armsby. 
Those  of  his  associates  who  became  obnoxious  to  him  were  mark- 
ed for  dismissal,  and  in  all  respects  the  Hospital  has  been  managed 
with  a  view  of  sustaining  Dr.  Armsby.  Eemonstrances  against 
this  management  on  the  part  of  a  small  minority  of  your  Board  or 
of  members  of  the  medical  staff  were  met  with  the  reply,  "  Dr. 
Armsby  has  rendered  great  service  to  the  Hospital,  and  he  must 
be  sustained.'' 

It  must  be  remarked  that  "sustaining  Dr.  Armsby"  did  not 
mean  protecting  him  against  assaults,  for  no  one  thought  of  inter- 
fering with  hiin  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  or  of  removing 
him  from  his  position,  but  it  meant  his  assumption  to  interfere  ia 
everything  and  to  control  everything. 

I  appeal  confidently  to  you  all,  whether  it  is  not  literally  true 
that  no  man,  however  eminent  in  his  pi'ofcssion,  or  whatever 
promise  of  usefulness  he  might  hold  out,  could  within  the  last  few 
years  have  received  a  medical  appointment  in  the  Hospital  if  he 
were  obnoxious  to  Dr.  Armsby. 

Now  it  may  be  that  your  Board  thought  the  services  of  the  Doc- 
tor in  procuring  contributions  were  so  important,  or  that  his  ad- 
ministrative abilities  were  so  eminent,  that  it  was  best  to  maintain 
him  in  his  position,  but  surely  it  cannot  appear  strange  to  you  or 
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to  the  public  that  his  associates  were  nnwiliin^  to  be  kept  in  a  po- 
sition of  inferiority  to  one  who  could  justify  his  pretensions  neitli- 
er  by  superior  weight  of  character  nor  professional  standing. 

Allow  me  to  recall  to  you  a  few  events  in  the  recent  history  of 
the  Hospital  illustrating  my  assertions. 

Dr.  Robertson,  by  his  energy  in  establishing  an  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary, secured  from  the  State  an  appropriation  of  84,000  which, 
by  his  connection  with  the  Hospital,  passed  into  its  treasury.  Far 
more  than  this,  he  placed  at  the  service  of  the  institution  his  emi- 
nent skill  in  his  capacity,  by  which  ho  added  to  its  reputation  and 
extended  its  usefulness.  He  offended  Dr.  Armsby  and  was  re- 
moved. 

Some  otliers  of  the  staff  were  not  reckoned  among  the  adher- 
ents of  the  Doctor,  to  effect  whose  removal  a  regulation  was  in- 
vented by  which  they  were  made  incapable  of  holding  ofiBce  be- 
cause tliL'j  served  in  another  hospital.  Some  of  them  disregarded 
it,  and  your  Board  felt  ashamed  to  enforce  it,  but  Drs.  Viinderpoel 
and  Moohcr  retired  in  disgust  from  an  institution  promulgating 
sucli  a  stupid  and  odious  regulation. 

Then  a  petition  was  got  up  by  Dr.  Armsby  and  signed  by  his  ad- 
herents on  the  staff,  asking,  in  effect,  that  the  names  of  Drs.  Boul- 
ware,  Qunckeubnsh  and  myself  ba  dropped  from  the  medical  staff 
and  oilier  names  substituted  in  their  place,  and  your  Board,  ever 
ready  to  "sustain"  the  Doctor,  expelled  us.  I  do  not  bring  this 
up  as  a  personal  gric>vancc,  for  I  had  already  ceased  to  take  any 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Hoppital  and  would  have  resigned 
if  requested,  and  besides  this  1  have  been  iiiformed  by  signers  of 
the  petition,  and  by  prominent  members  of  your  Board  that  they 
did  not  know  that  I  was  affected  by  their  action.  But  what  a  oora- 
mentary  is  this  on  the  manner  in  which  every  project  arranged  by 
the  Doctor  is  so  iilindly  carried  out  by  his  adherents  on  the  staff, 
and  even  by  your  Board,  that  they  do  not  lind  out  till  afterwards 
what  they  have  done. 

And  so  the  Hospital  has  been  gradually  relieved  from  all  the  op- 
ponents of  Dr.  Armsby  and  none  but  his  professed  adherents  now 
reuia-.n.  Xo  one  of  his  subjects  openly  rebels  against  him,  though 
it  is  said,  some  of  them  occasionally  relieve  themselves  by  abusing 
him  behind  his  back.  This  is  the  harmomj  at  which  you  have 
been  arriving.  (The  silencing  of  all  sounds  but  one  does  indeed 
prevent  discord,  but  does  not  produce  harmony,  which  consists  in 
the  accord  of  different  sounds.  Submission  would  better  cypress 
your  meaning.) 

To  crown  all,  at  the  election  just  held  you  have  been  confirmed 
in  your  authority,  and  thus  are  successful  at  every  point.  And  yet 
as  often  happens,  when  men  tollow  their  own  will,  without  regard 
to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,  this  series  of  successes  has 
ended  in  what  you  now  begin  to  find,  is  a  failure.  You  do  not 
feel  satisfied  with  your  oAvn  work  and  tiic  public  is  even  less  sat- 
isfied than  von  are. 
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Yon  have  been  so  intent  on  securing  harmony,  as  yon  call  it, 
that  yon  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  you  were  driving  off  your 
best  men  ;  for  accord  with  Dr.  Armsby  is  not  always  the  accom- 
paniment of  high  professional  standing.  You  are  beginning  to 
see  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions  which  it  would  be  invidious  to 
name,  the  strength  of  the  profession  is  outside  of  the  Hospital. 

This  may  seem  an  ungracious  thing  to  say,  but  I  am  engaged  in 
a  serious  work  and  cannot  let  any  false  modesty  or  delicacy  hinder 
me  from  saying  that  which  you  all  know  to  be  true  and  which  is 
essential  to  the  completion  of  my  statement. 

If  my  assertion  is  denied,  then  I  ask,  why  these  appointments 
have  been  offered  to  those  who  have  so  lately  been  driven  off  or 
expelled  ?  What  changes  have  occurred  to  make  them  more  fit  to 
be  members  of  the  stall'  now  than  then  ?  Their  places  have  been 
filled,  and  your  staiT  is  now  more  than  sufiBciently  numerous.  It 
counts  enough,  but  does  not  weigh  enough. 

Yon  did  not  think  of  this  when  in  your  eagerness  for  the  remov- 
al of  all  that  stood  in  your  way,  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  contest 
blinded  you  as  to  the  tendency  of  your  efforts.  You  were  think* 
ingthen  only  of  "sustaining  Dr.  Armsby."  Now  you  find  that 
you  have  to  sustain  not  only  him,  but  also  the  supports  you  have 
put  under  him,  and  begin  to  feel  your  burden. 

In  the  hour  of  triumph  you  see  that  your  victory  has  been  barren. 

Whose  fault  is  it  that  the  condition  of  the  Hospital  is  not  satis- 
factory? Those  whom  you  have  expelled  have  quietly  retired,  and 
have  never  attempted  to  embarrass  its  management.  They  have 
not  even  contested  your  resolution  of  expulsion  which  they  are  as- 
sured is  legally  invalid.  They  did  make  a  supreme  effort  to  re- 
store a  healthy  life  to  the  Hospital,  and  to  relieve  you  from  apain- 
ful  responsibility,  at  the  election  just  held,  but  they  failed.  They 
did  their  best  and  failed. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  doctors  quarrels,  as  if,  in  some 
way,  they  were  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  But  what  lias  a  Board  of 
Governors  to  do  with  doctors'  quarrels?  AVhen  you  choose  a  doc- 
tor for  your  family,  you  select  one  who  in  your  judgment  is  capa- 
ble and  faithful,  and  do  not  ask  ho\>  he  stands  affected  to  this  or 
that  doctor.  So  in  selecting  doctors  for  the  sick  in  the  Hospital 
under  your  guardianship,  your  duty  is  equally  clear ;  you  have  only 
to  take"  the  best  men  for  the  work  to  be  done.  Unfortunately  you 
have  been  induced  to  attempt  to  secure  the  victory  for  one  side  of 
the  combatants,  andhavecome  outof  the  fight  with  some  scratches, 
as  often  happens  to  those  who  meddle  in  domestic  quarrels. 

Some  of  you  now  ask  for  co-operation  to  place  the  Hospital  on 
a  footing  of  more  extended  usefulness.  It  is  one  of  the  good  tra- 
ditions of  our  profession  that  none  of  its  members  has  a  right  to 
refuse  aid  according  to  his  ability,  to  a  public  charity  which  calls 
for  it,  and  those  whom  you  liave  driven  out  witli  insult  are  ready 
to  co-operate  with  you — but  on  conditions.    No  hard  conditions. 
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but  only  the  recognition  of  some  elementary  principles  of  which 
you  have  lost  sight 

You  are  elected  by  the  donors*  so  to  manage  this  charity  as  to 
carry  out  its  true  end,  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  suffering.  You 
were  not  elected  to  sustain  or  punish  this  or  that  Doctor,  or  to 
break  down  or  strengthen  this  or  that  medical  party. 

Choose  then  from  all  the  Physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  city, 
those  who  have  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  liold  out  the  best 
promise  of  usefulness  to  the  sick,  hat  by-gones  be  by-gones,  for- 
get about  doctors' quarrels,  lay  aside  personal  partialities,  choose 
only  with  reference  to  the  good  of  those  who  are  placed  under  your 
guardianship;  choose  those  whom  you  would  choose  for  yourselves, 
and  when  chosen,  sustain  them  in  the  pe?"formance  of  their  duty, 
not  one  against  the  other,  but  altogether. 

On  these  terms  the  co-operation  of  all  good  men  is  pledged  to 
you. 

Very  respectfully, 

THQMA8  Hun. 

Albant,  October  4,  1 371. 


:o:- 


Intempsrance  in  Use  of  Quinine. 

A  newspaper  says :  There  are  various  kinds  of  intemperance,  and 
dosing  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  them.  We  are  told  that  the 
amount  of  quinine  sent  from  Philadelphia  to  the  West  this  year 
is  immense,  and  greater  than  ever  before.  In  California,  during 
the  early  emigration,  men  would  squander  a  vast  deal  of  money  in 
quinine,  which  was  not  to  be  had  for  a  song,  prescribing  for  them- 
selves, and  turning  medicine  taking  into  a  kind  of  solf-indulgenca. 
Undoubtedly,  quinine,  if  it  does  no  more,  alleviates  fever  and  ague  ; 
but  a  man  who  goes  on  taking  it  all  his  life  and  neglecting  natural 
and  ordinary  precautions,  will  ruin  his  physical  constitutiou  and 
misspend  his  money. 

There  was  a  time  during  the  psnisular  campaign,  when  many  of 
the  troops  on  the  Chickahominy,  under  the  advice  of  the  surgeons, 
regularly  took  their  whisky  and  quinine  every  morning,  to  ward 
off  the  supposed  tendency  in  that  locality  to  "ieven.— Medical 
and  Surgical  Reporter. 

:o: 

Medical  Colleges  in  Chicago- 
The  Chicago  Medical  College,  Medical  Department  of  the 
^Northwestern  University,  is  located  in  the  south  part  of  the 
city,  in  the  same  block  with  the  Mercy  Hospital,  and  was  en- 
tirely out  of  reach  of  the  fire;  and  as  the  students  of  this 
College  were  boarding  in  the  same  section  of  the  city,  they  also 
escaped  all  injury  or  loss.  Although  Professors  Isham  and 
Byford  suffered  severely,   losing  both  their  residences  and  offi- 
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COS,  and  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  faculty  suffered  tni- 
nor  lasses,  yet  the  regular  lectures  in  the  College  were  suspended 
only  one  day,  and  even  on  that  day  while  the  fire  was  ragioEf 
with  all  its  fiiry,  Professor  E.  Andrews  attended  his  clerical  hour 
in  t)»e  hospital  and  performed  several  operations  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  part  of  the  class.  The  hour  for  these  operations  had  been 
previously  fixed,  and  their  performance,  together  wltii  the  resump- 
tion of  the  fall  course  of  lectures  the  following  morning,  v/as  not 
from  any  want  of  interest  in  the  results  of  the  fire  or  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community,  but  from  the  conviction  that  one  of  the 
most  efficient  modes  of  preventing  demoralization  and  discourage- 
ment, when  some  great  calamity  has  overtaken  a  community,  is, 
for  every  man  who  has  anything  to  do  and  a  plac'e  left  to  do  it  in, 
to  continue  diligently  at  his  work,  and  employ  as  many  others  in 
the  same  way  as  possible.  The  class  in  attendance  is  fully  equal 
to  that  of  any  previous  year. 

The  Rush  Medical  College,  being  located  in  the  Xorth  Division 
of  the  city  was  entirely  consumed  with  all  its  contents.  Several 
members  of  the  faculty  suffered  very  severe  losses,  and  many  of 
the  students  boarding  in  the  vicinity  also  lost  their  books  and 
clothing.  Of  course  their  lectures  were  sudder.ly  suspended.  On 
the  next  day  after  the  fire  their  faculty  were  ofBcially  notified  that 
all  th.eir  matriculated  students  would  be  permitted  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  the  Chicago  Medical  College  free  of  charge,  until  the 
faculty  could  procure  new  rooms  in  which  to  resume  tlieir  lectures. 
And  in  case  they  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  resume  the  present 
term,  their  students  who  had  actually  paid  their  lecture  fees  were 
offered  the  privilege  of  completing  their  course  in  the  Chicago 
Jdedical  College  without  further  charge. 

In  about  two  weeks  the  Facutly  effected  an  arrangement  by  which 
they  resumed  their  regular  course  of  instruction,  iu  the  amphithea- 
tr3  of  the  County  Hospital.  A  large  part  of  their  students  return- 
ed, and  so  far  as  we  know,  their  work  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 
In  the  present  number  of  the  Examiner  will  be  found  an  appeal 
from  the  Visitors  of  that  school  to  its  Alumni  throughout  the 
country,  for  aid  to  rebuild  the  College.  We  hope  it  will  meet  with 
a  liberal  response. 

The  Woman's  Hospital  Medical  College  was  also  burned  out. 

Occupying  temporary  rooms  and  a  recently  organized  institution, 

it  had  not  much  property  to  lose,  and  soon  resumed  its  course  of 

instruction  in  temporary  quarters  iu  the  West  Division  of  the  city. 

;o: 

Tincture  of  Irok  ix  Acute  Rheumatism. — Dr.  J.  Russell 
Reynolds  reports  in  the  "  British  Medical  Journal"  eight  cases  of 
acute  rheumatism  successfully  treated  Jby  the  tine,  ferri  chlondi. 
The  pain  was  relieved  very  rapidly,  and  convalesence  speedily  es- 
tablished. In  some  of  the  cases  the  heart  was  implicated.  The 
quantity  given  was  fifty  or  sixty  drops  every  six  hours.  —  Chicago 
Med,  Examiner. 


To  the  Medical  Profession  of  the  United  States. 


The  terrible  calamity  which  has  rect'iitly  faHeti  upon  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  upon  various  portions  of  the  Northwest,  has 
awakeaed  tlie  sympathy  of  the  world,  and  boiii  money  aud  material 
have  ijeeu  sent  to  the  suffering  districts  with  an  abundance  and  alac- 
rity which  has  never  before  been  witnessed ;  but  no  one  who  has  con- 
sidered the  extent  of  the  losses,  or  the  amount  of  suffering  entailed, 
can  feel  any  apprehension  that  the  work  of  charity  is  likely  to  be 
overdone,  nor,  indeed,  that  it  will  be  possible  to  fill  the  measure  of 
the  actual  want.  There  ought  to  be  no  relaxation  in  these  genera! 
measures  of  relief  for  many  mouths  to  come,  nor  is  it  probable  there 
will  be;  but  there  is  one  class  whose  misfortunes  appeal  most 
especially  to  the  members  of  our  profession.  More  than  a  hundred 
physicians  in  Chicago,  and  probably  as  many  more  in  other  parts 
of  the  Northwest,  have  lost  all  they  possessed.  The  intelligence 
received  by  us,  from  trustworthy  sources,  is  of  the  most  painful 
character ;  and  it  is  with  reluctance  that  we  make  public  the  fact 
that  up  to  this  moment  seventy-seven  physicians  in  Chicago  alone 
have  been  driven  to  the  necessity  of  placing  their  names  upon  the 
list  of  those  requiring  pecuniary  aid.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
delay  to  give  them  help.  We  beg  you  to  reflect  that  the  situation 
of  these  physicians,  with  their  families,  is  peculiar.  The  laborer 
may  find  employment  at  his  usual  wages ;  the  merchant  may  buy 
and  build  upon  his  credit;  the  clergyman  has  his  congregation, 
much  less  able  to  pay  than  formerly,  but  nevertheless  responsible 
for  his  support.  The  physician  has  ordinarily  none  of  these 
resources.  With  neither  house  nor  furniture,  horse,  carriage,  nor 
instruments,  he  must  do  what  little  he  can,  and  wait  the  alow 
returns  from  a  population  reduced,  like  himself,  almost  or  quite  to 
beggary.  Our  calling  is  never  a  lucerative  one,  but  in  Chicago  to- 
day it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  supply  the  necessities  of  life,  and 
perhaps  not  for  a  year  to  come. 

In  our  opinion  these  seventy-seven  doctors,  and  probably  as  many 
more,  will  need  from  8500  to  $1,000  each  to  carry  them  safely 
through  the  year,  and  to  put  them  once  more  upon  their  feet. 
From  850,000  to  180,000  is  our  lowest  estimate  of  what  should  be 
sent  to  the  Chicago  doctors' relief  fund ;  with  this  money  they  may 
be  placed  upon  salaries,  aud  in  return  perform  such  public  services 
among  tlie  sick  and  poor  as  may  be  required. 

We  have  already  received  from  the  physicians  of  Kew  York  over 
$5,000,  of  which  sum  $1,000  has  been  sent  to  Chicago.  The 
remainder  is  retained  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  physicians  of 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  aud  will  be  forwarded  to  Chicago  or  else- 
where as  soon  as  we  receive  information  as  to  where  it  is  especially 
needed.  Many  of  the  other  large  cities  have  sent  in  similar  con- 
tributions. We  have  uo  means  of  knowing  how  much  has  been 
contributed,  but  we  have  no  doubt  the  sum  is  totally  inadequate 
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to  meet  the  exigeucies  of  the  case.  It  ia  proposed,  therefore,  to 
continue  the  organization  of  the  committee,  and  not  to  cease  efforts 
during  the  winter,  unless  its  services  should  seem  to  be  no  longer 
required. 

To  physicians  living  in  scattered  districts  we  take  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  organized  action  through  country  or  local  associations. 
Tnose  who  prefercan  send  theircontributions  direct  to  Walter  Hay, 
M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Cliicago  Relief  Committee,  "N'o.  384:  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Cliicago;  or  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Committee, 
Samuel  T.  Hubbard,  M.  1).,  No.  27  West  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  no  physician  in  the  United  States  will  omit 
to  contribute  sometliing,  however  small  the  amount  may  be,  to  this 
charity — in  any  way  and  through  any  channel  they  choose — but 
that  they  all  give,  and  that  speedily.  If  our  medical  brethren 
knew  only  a  few  of  the  examples  of  individual  suffering  which  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  but  which  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
publish,  their  contributions  would  not  be  delayed. 

Surgical  instruments  may  be  sent  to  the  following  surgical  in- 
strument-makers in  this  city,  by  whom  they  will  be  forwarded  free 
of  charge  :  George  Tieman  &  Co.,  67  Chatham  Street ;  Darrow  & 
Co.,  1227  Broadway ;Otto  &  Reynders, 64  Chatham  Street;  Shepard 
&  Dudley  (lormerly  Ford  &  Co.,)  150  William  Street;  Stohlman, 
Pfarre  &  Co.,  107  East  Twenty-eight  Street 

Books  will  be  received  and  forwarded  by  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  No. 
27  Great  Jones  Street. 

It  may  be  necessai-y  to  add  in  explanation  of  the  funds  originally 
intended  only  for  the  physicians  of  Chicasio,  that  the  probability  of 
an  appeal  from  the  burnt  districts  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
determined  the  Committee  to  reserve  a  small  portion  for  such  an 
exigency,  and  further,  that  in  consideration  of  the  fact  the  medical 
students  of  this  city  have  given  very  liberally  to  this  fund,  it  was 
determined  to  suggest  to  those  having  in  charge  the  distribution  of 
these  charities,  that  they  will  not  overlook  the  claims  of  medical 
students  who  may  in  tlie  same  manner  have  been  left  destitute. 

Frank  H.  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 

Alfred  E.  Pnrdy,  M.  I). ,  SWretary. 

Samuel  T.  Hubbard,  M.  D..  Treawrer. 

Geo.  F.  Shrady,  M.  D., 

Ohas.  McMillan,  M.  D,, 

Ed.  S.  Dunster,  M.  D., 

A.  Underhill,  M.  J)., 

J.  C.  Peters,  M.  D., 

F.  A.  Castle,  M.D., 

F.  A.  Burrall,  M.  D. 
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Relief  for  Medical  Men. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  following  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  the  medical  men  of  Chicago,  sufferers  by  the 
great  fire : 

Chicago,  October  19,  1871. 

At  a  meeting  of  physicians  held  ou  the  17tli  inst.,  at  Xo.  798 
Wabash  avenue,  of  which  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  was  made  Chairman, 
and  Ur.  E.Andrews,  Secretary;  the  announcement  having  been 
made  that  communications  had  been  received  from  promintnt  Phy- 
sicians of  other  cities,  to  the  effect  that  rnntribntions  for  the  relief 
of  tlie  suffering  members  of  the  profession  here,  are  now  awaiting 
(he  order  of  responsible  })artics  to  receive  and  distribute  them. 
Drs.  Moses  Gunn,  E.  Andrews  and  A.  Fisher  having  been  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  recommend  suitable  persons  for  a  permanent 
Relief  Committee  of  five,  nominated  the  following  gentlemen: 
Dr.«.  S.  N.  Davis,  De  Laskie  Miller,  Ernst  Schmidt,  'i'.  D.  Fitch 
and  Walter  Hay,  which  nominations  being  unanimously  approved, 
Die  following  resolutions  w'ere  adopted: 

Jiesoli'ed,  That  the  Committee  just  chosen  is  berebv^  authorized 
to  receive  all  donations  for  the  relief  of  the  respectable  Physicians, 
■who  are  sutierers  by  the  late  fire,  distribute  the  same  at  their  dis- 
cretion, and  render  a  strict  account,  witli  vouchers,  to  any  future 
meeting,  which  may  be  called  by  the  Chairman,  to  con.sider  the 
same. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  tender  the  cordial  and  heartfelt 
thanks  of  the  profession  of  this  city  to  their  brethren  in  other  and 
distant  cities,  for  the  ]iri>mpt  and  liberal  offers  of  assistance  to  the 
many  among  us  who  have  lost,  by  the  late  terrible  fire,  not  only 
their  homes,  clothes,  books  and  instruments  but  their  practice, 
and  pledge  a  just  use  of  whatever  is  given. 

Contributions  may  be  forwarded  at  once  by  express,  or  draft  on 
New  York,  to  Waltei-  Ilay,  M.  D.,  Sfcrelary  "Medical  llelief  Com- 
mittee, No.  384  Michigan  avenue. 

Donations  from  publishing  houses,  instrument  nntkers  and  phy- 
sicians, of  books,  iustrumtnts,  or  apparatus,  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived; as  many  of  our  professional  brethren  liuve  saved  only  their 
lives. 

Dk   l.ASKIE  MlI.LRH,  M.  D. 

No.  .'il8  Wabash  Avenue,  Chaiiniun. 
X.  S.  Davis,  M.  D., 

No.  797  Wabash  Avenue,  Treasurer. 
EuNST  Schmidt,  M.  D. ,  ,, 

No.  387  State  Street.  yCommUtcc. 

T.  U.  Fitch,  IM.  D  , 

No.  290  West  Monroe  Stieet. 
Walter  Hay,  M.  D., 

No.  384  Michigan  Avenue,  Secretary. 
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Editorial  Department. 

The  Cuban  Murder  of  Medical  Students. 

The  history  of  crime  And  infamy  docs  not  furnish  a  more  fearful  story  than 
the  recent  account  of  the  murder  of  the  f  tudcnt  boys  in  the  Jledical  College 
in  Havana.  A  thrill  of  indignation  moves  every  liiinian  heart  at  its  recital, 
and  language  is  incapahle  of  expressing  the- horror  of  such  inhumanity.  We 
copy  the  following  r.ewrpaper  account  of  the  tragedy,  believing  that  such  bar- 
barity should  stand  recorded  as  history  of  a  race  of  Fiends  and  Devils. 

"Again  our  duty  to  the  public  compels  us  to  record  Ihe  horrible  butchery 
of  eight  beardless  bovs  by  the  military  assassins,  "  volmileers,"  at  Havana. 

The  heart  grows  faint  as  the  eye  scans  the  particulars  of  the  many  flagrant 
outrages  perpetrated  on  the  iuotfensive,  upon  the  plea  of  military  necessity. 
It  seems  that,  on  Tliursday,  Novcml)er23d,  a  parly  of  niedic:d  students  visit- 
ed an  old  cemetery,  long  since  yivcn  up  as  a  burial-place,  and  while  strolling 
about,  were  deticted  by  one  of  the  volunteer  soldiers — from  the  like  of  whom 
the  Lord  delivered  any  people — who  made  some  insulting  remarks  to  the  boys 
whieh  they  retorted.  The  volunteer  staid  some  time,  and  pai^sing  by  the 
niche  in  whieh  the  body  of  Cnstanon — whom  the  Spaniards  veneraie  as  a 
political  m.".rlyr,  and  who  was  killed  b\'  the  Cubans  in  Key  West — is  deposit- 
ed, noticed  that  the  glnss  whieh  covers  the  end  of  the  niche  was  marked,  np- 
jtarently  with  a  diamond,  and  that  some  letters  unconiplimcntarj^  to  Castanou 
had  been  scribbled  cm  it.  The  volunteer  called  the  aitention  of  the  curate  to 
the  fact,  and  rushed  out,  returned  wiih  several  companions.  Thi.s  was  the 
whole  (<flenec  that  had  been  committed.  The  boys  had  not  been  near  the 
niche  of  Castanou,  but  as  they  happened  to  frequent  the  cemetary,  using  it 
parily  as  a  playground,  and  partly  for  the  collection  of  human  bones  lor  the 
study  of  osteology,  they  were  accused  and  arrested.  On  ilonda}'  a  court 
martial  war.  convened,  composed,  first,  of  all  the  officers  of  the  regular  army; 
but  as  thej'  refused  to  tind  cause  for  trial,  another  was  sub3e<|uenlly  assembl- 
ed, which  belonged  liody  and  soul  to  the  volunteers.  The  poor  victims  were 
drafted  or  chosen  by  lot,  one  out  of  every  five.  The  oldest  of  the  eight  was 
not  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  one  was  not  fourteen;  and  although  all  com- 
munication with  any  of  the  forty-two  has  been  impossible  since,  it  has  been 
proved  that  of  the  eight  executed,  three  at  least  had  not  been  in  the  cemetery. 
The  thirty-one  not  sentenced  to  death  by  lot  were  condemned  to  the  chaiii- 
gnng  for  perioils  varying  from  two  to  ten  years ;  and  the  sentences  of  tliesii 
latter  were  carried  into  such  inmiediate  execution,  that  thty  appeared  with 
their  hair  cut  short,  in  convicts'  dress,  and  guarded  by  armed  volunteers,  at 
the  murdering  of  their  classmates,  whieh  they  were  forced  to  witness. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  detaeliment  of  volunteers  was  seen  to 
issue  from  the  jail,  closely  followed  by  several  priests,  by  the  students  sentenc- 
ed to  death,  and  by  the  commander  of  the  pl.acc,  Cohmel  Villalonsn.  Kot  a 
sound  was  heard,  the  young  men  thus  cruelly  sentenced  to  meet  an  early 
and  sudden  death  marched  bravely  forward.  They  knelt  down, 
muttering  a  prayer,  the  firing  party  of  the  volunteers  were  drawn  'ip  in  or.ier, 
tbe  conmiand  to  make  leady  was  almost  whispered,  the  commanding  ofiicer 
of  the  volunteers  lurniug  his  head  aside  to  hide  his  emotion.  Then  came 
another  short  command  to  take  aim,  immediately  followed  by  the  fatr.l  word 
"fire,"  when  all  were  seen  lying  on  the  grotmd,  four  niolioidess,  and  four  in 
the  last  agonies,  from  which  kindly  bullets  relieved  them. 

Such  are  the  details  of  the  murder.  When  we  read  that  the  assiissins 
marched  through  the  city — a  mob  fe.ared  by  all  local  authorities — shouting, 
"  Death  to  the  students  !"  and  demanding  the  right  to  dischiu'ge  their  rifles  at 
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pleasure;  when  we  know  .that  many  students,  arrayed  in  the  obnoxious 
costume  of  tlie  chain-gang,  are  now  sweeping  the  streets  of  Havana,  by  the 
decree  of  the  model  court-martial ;  when  we  arc  assured  that  the  bodies  of  the 
youthful  victims  wore  denied  their  relatives  for  Christion  burial;  and  when, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  murders,  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  and  relatives  are 
shrieking  throughout  the  city — hopeless  cases  of  insanity — every  sympathetic 
feeling  is  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  indignation,  and  an  appalled  civiliza- 
tion joins  in  the  cry :  "Good  God!  how  long?''  At  this  rate,  the  voluuteers 
of  Havana  will  far  surpass  the  Communists  of  Paris  in  atrocity. 

:o: 

Medical  Colleges  and  Graduates  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  informed  by  private  correspondence  that  Dr.  Toner's'  statistics  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  show  in  the  United  States. 

ilEDICAL   TEACIIIHC.   BODIES. 

Regular 60 

Pharmacy Ifi 

Dental 8 

Homteopathic 8 

Eclectic (i 

Botanic 3 

Forty-eight  of  the  colleges  have   furnished  statistics  of  1870  which  show 

4,989  'Matriculants;   1,500    Graduates;  77  Ad  Eimdem,  and  15    honorary 

der;recs. 


Books  Reviewed. 


Briqht  on  Caiicerx,  i/s  Clcwsificadnn  and  Jlemedies.     Publisliecl  by 
H.W.  Butler,  M.  D.,  PhiladeliAia,  Pa.,  1871. 

The  aim  of  the  nuthor,  he  says,  "  has  Ijeen  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
professiona  work  ttint  will  save  much  labor  in  collecting  facts,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  a  classificatioM  that  will  remove  the  difiiculty  of  having  so  many 
names  for  the  name  form  of  cancer."  His  idea  of  (^lassitieation  seems  fully 
expresed  in  the  pbrasc,  ."cancer  is  a  morbid  growth  containing  the  cancer  cell.'i 
His  tlierapeutics  is  brieHy  announced  "to  remove  cancer  you  must  remove 
every  caneer  cell,"  and  his  treatment  is  expressed  in  numbers  as  follows : 

"  With  this  explanation  I  shall  proceed  to  give  the  remedie.<i  and  their  com- 
pounds. That  thoy  may  be  the  more  easily  recollected,  I  will  number  them, 
as  far  as  the  general  remedies  are  used,  so  that  v,  \uai  ;i  nundier  is  referred  to, 
the  exact  remedy  used  may  be  known,  and  aprilie<l  in  each  case  iuid  class. 

No.  1.  Solid  extract  of  podoi)liyllum  (the  root),  one  part ;  pure  choloride 
zinc,  three  parts ;  starch,  ene-fourtl\'p»rt ;  red  saunders,  one-fourth  part ;  water 
sufficient  to  form  a  thick  paste.  The  object  of  the  starch  is  to  give  tenacity  to 
the  paste,  and  the  red  saunders  to  give  porosity,  that  the  pl;ister  may  not  run, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  porosity  enougli  to  let  ihe  full  cU'ecf  of  the  active 
articles  pass  to  the  sore,  where  they  are  rapidly  absorbed.  'J'liis  preparation 
will  keep  any  length  of  time  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  cui>. 

No  3.  This  is  simply  a  saturated  solution  of  cl'loride  of  zinc.  It  must  be 
chemically  pure,  kept  in  a  glass-stoppered  botlle,  and  when  applied,  a  glass 
brush  should  be  used. 
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No.  3-  This  is  a  paste  lilte  No  1,  with  the  exception  of  using  carbolic  acid 
instead  of  water.  '  ,,.  ,  , 

No.  4.  This  is  a.i  arrow"  made  of  pure  chloride  of  zinc.  Take  enough 
starch  to  absorb  the  moisture  of  the  chloride,  work  together  on  a  pillplate 
with  a  wooden  spatula,  justjenough  starch  being  added  to  make  a  stiff  paste. 
Koll  the  paste  into  thin  cakes,  and.cut  the  arrows  to  a  point ;  then  roll  gently, 
and  dry  on  a  plate  at  212=  Palirenlieit.  These  arrows,  properly  prepared,  and 
put  into  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  will  keep  any  length  of  time. 

These  are  the  potent  remedies  generally  used  in  in  open  cancer;  all  others 
are  onlyauxiliries.but.intheir  place,  of  great  importance.  We  shall  give  them 
when  we  give  cases,  etc.  We  irhall  only  give  a  few  cases  of  each  class,  deem- 
ing that  sufficient  to  guide  any  one  who"  wishes  to  try  the  remedies.  We 
have  classified  cancer,  and  shall  not  repeat  the  Classification. 

Case  L— Mr.  Webb,'  Ausust,  18G4,  called  on  me  with  a  sore  on  his  cheek, 
which  had  existed  for  several  months.  Upon  exaiTiination,  I  foimd  it  filled 
with  cancer  cells.  Tliis  was  an  epithelioma.  The  ^jQre  was  raw,  and  the 
edges  everted.  I  made  three  applications  of  No.  1  plaster,  spread  on  a  piece 
of  cotton  cloth  fully  large  enough  to  cover  the  sore  and  margin  ;  confined 
it  with  adhesive  straps.  It  was  removed  once  in  twenty-foiir'L'ours.  After  the 
third  application  the  surfface  of  the  soi'e  was  white  and  hard.  I,  then  ordered  a 
poultice  of  light  bread  and  water  to  be  applied.and  to  be  renewed  ew^y  six  hours. 
In  six  days  the  ciincei  fell  out,  leaving  the  edges  and  bottom  sm'(_'oth.  The 
lump  that  came  out  was  one  inch  in  diametej,  and  more  than  hal^  ^^  '"'''' 
thick  in  the  centre.  By  dressing  it  with  simple  cerate  it  healed  in  d^^  time, 
and  left  a  smooth  scar.    It  remains  well." 


The  author  talks  very  like  an  itinerant  cancer  doctor ;  seems  to  ihinky^''  ^^^ 
received  a  new  revelation,  says;  "  I  am  persuaded  that  when  fifty  yearsV^go  I 
cut  out  cancers,  I  did  not  cure  ten  per  cent,  of  them,  while  now,  one  thii^g  I 
know,  I  have  not  for  the  last  twenty  years  lost  ten  per  cent,  of  my  patienf?- 

The  publisher  makes  a  note  on  condurango,  repeating  the'old  story  (Bli^Si 
Colfax  &  Co.'s  Btory)  and  says:  "  If  all  is  true  that  is  claimed  for  it  the  gre.-at 
dissideratura  pointed  to  by  the  author  of  this  book — the  discovery  of  an  agen* 
that  will  reach  the  specific  virus  of  cancers  and  neutralize  it — is  already  met- 

The  work  contains  valuable  resume  of  the  history,  nature  and  various  plans- 
adopted  for  the  treatment  of  cancer,  but  his  favorite  plan  of  treatment  require*' 
confirmation,  and  his  positive  declarations  of  cure  would  sound  better  if  ap'" 
plied  to  some  other  disease  more  often  know  to  terminate  favorably. 

Tkovghts  on  Chronic  Inversion  of  the   Uierus.    By  Heury  Miller, 

M.  D. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  very  able  article  on  a  very  interesting  subject,  and 
plainly  shows  that  the  author  has  thoroughly  investigated  the  various  plans  of 
treatment  advocated  by  different  authors,  for  this  condition  of  the  uterus. 
He  first  speaks  very  favorably  of  the  amputation  of  the  organ,  and  shows. 
that  the  operation  in  successful  cases  does  not  in  the  least  impair  the  health 
of  the  patient,  but  may  in  many  respects  promote  the  same.  After  this,  the 
author  says  :  "'  It  had  been  settled  as  a  cannon  in  obstetric  medicine,  that  an 
inverted  uterus  cannot  be  reduced  by  any  kind  of  manipulation,  when  any 
considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  the  displacement  occurred.  Few  were 
bold  enough  to  make  the  attempt,  after  the  lapse  of  a  week  or  two ;  but  after 
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t'iie  laiWd  of  months,  wlien  involution  had  restored  the  organ  to  its  unlmpreg- 
nated  size,  none  had  the  hardihood  to  venture  upon  such  an  experiment.*  The 
profession  were  aroused  in  this  country  from  servile  submission  to  authority  . 
by  the  publication  of  a  case  of  chronic  inversion  of  the  uterus  of  six  months 
duration,  successfully  reduced  by  Prof.  .Tames  P.  White,  of  Buffalo." 

Our  author  speaks  of  the  methods  of  manipulation  practiced  by  Prof.  White 
first  in  this  country  and  by  Tyler  Smith  about  the  same  time,  in  England,  with 
great  favor,  but  gives  statistics  showing  more  favorably  for  amputation  in  its 
results  than  restoration  as  thus  far  reported. 

It  seems  to  us,  that  after  all,  his  statistics  if  properly  interpreted  will  con- 
vince unbiased  minds  that  re-position  is  more  safe  than  amputation,  and  in 
all  respects  more  satisfactory  to  the  parties  intwcsted  in  such  a  procedure. 


Remarks  on  Wine  and  Alcohol.    By  Chas.  A.  Lee,  M.  D. 

In  this  pamphlet  the  author  first  describes  the  natural  order  to  which  the 
vine  family  belongs,  the  process  of  obtaining  the  wine,  the  composition  of 
wine, the  amount  of  alcohol  in  wine,  the  source  of  the  alcohol,  cause  of  acid- 
ity of  wine,  the  adulteration,  physiological  effect  of  wine,  dietetic  therapeuti- 
cal use  of  wine.  lie  then  speaks  in  a  similar  order  of  alcohol.  It  coutains 
very  interesting  and  useful  information  and  shows  that  the  author  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  subject. 


The  Prevention  of  Abcesses  in  Hypodermic  Medication.    By  Reu- 
ben A.  Vauce,  M.  D. 

The  author  mentions  the  following  circumstances  of  importance  in  hypo- 
dermic medication.  The  solution  should  not  be  too  dilute,  nor  too  strongly 
acid.  That  the  material  of  the  needle  should  be  of  gold,  and  that  the  size  of 
the  syringe  should  be  small,  so  that  it  may  be  held  with  ease  between  the 
fingers.  He  also  describes  the  method  of  manipulation,  and  gives  a  discrip- 
tion  of  an  instrument  for  the  injection  of  strychnia. 


Clinical  Examination  of  Urine.    By  Eeuben  A.  Vance,  M.  D. 

In  this  pamphlet  are  given  some  simple  practical  plans  to  determine  the 
constituents  of  urine.  In  connection  with  this  a  description  of  a  convenient 
apparatus  for  its  speedy  analysis. 


A  Contribution  to  the   Treatment  of  the   Versions  and  Flexions  of 
the  Unimpregnated    Uterus.     By  Ephraiin  Cutter,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
Boston:  James  Campbell.  1871, 
This  pamphlet  of  44  pages,  contains  a  very  able  articlaon  the  above  sub- 

'ect.    It  is  illustrated  by  twentj'  wood  cuts,  showing  tlie  different  abnormal 
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positions  of  tlie  uterus  and  tlic  instruments  und  mtthocls  employed  in  itii 
irciitmcnt.  We  recommend  it  to  tlie  general  practitioner  wlio  will  find  it  very 
interesting  and  instructive,  containing  full  explanations  of  tlie  most  approved 
methods,  of  treating  various  uterine  displacements. 


The  Fliyslcians'  Dose  and  Symptoms  Book.     By  Joseph  Wythes, 
M.  D.     Pliiladelpliia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1  ST  1. 

Tliis  little  work,  which  may  be  carried  conveniently  in  thu  pocket,  is  intend- 
ed to  furnish  assistance  to  the  student  of  medicine,  and  to  the  general  practi- 
tioner often  saving  him  the  trouble  of  referring  to  larger  works.  It  contains 
an  index  of  diseases  and  tlieir  proper  treatment,  some  pharmaceutical  prepa- 
rations commonly  used  by  tlic  practitioner,  a  table  of  symptomology,  and 
various  other  useful  tables. 

Gems  of  Pen  Art.    By  Charles  B.  Knowltou. 

This  beautiful  little  work,  filled  with  truly  fine  gems  in  the  art  of  writing, 
has  been  handed  us  by  the  author.  Although  not  a  medical  work  we  cannot 
forego  the  pleasure  of  giving  it  a  notice  in  our  pages.  The  work  comprises 
over  thirty  pages  of  matter  pertaining  to  the  art  of  writing,  some  dozen  of 
which  are  taken  up  with  instructions  to  the  learner,  the  balance  of  the  work 
being  devoted  to  specimens  of  tlic  difl'erent  styles  of  writing  and  to  some  very 
beautiful>pen  drawings. 

The  engraving  is  done  on  fine  thick  paper  and  presents  a  fine  ap- 
pearance. The  theoretical  part  comprises  some  valuable  hints,  and  cannot 
fail  to  form  a  valuable  adjunct  to  tlie  school  and  counting-room. 


The  Scientific  American. 

This  valuable  paper  enters  upon  its  twenty-seventh  year  with  the  opening 
of  1873. 

It  will  continue  its  interesting  papers  and  editorials  on  New  Inventions, 
Architecture,  Agriculture,  Engineering,  etc.,  etc.,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  inter- 
esting to  the  farmer,  mechanic,  and  in  fact  to  all  who  are  interested  iu  the 
progress  of  Science  and  Art.  It  will  also  contain  a  weekly  ofHcial  list  of  all 
patents  issued.  The  numbers  of  Scientific  American  are  all  finely  illustrated 
and  are  printed  on  the  finest  quality  of  paper.  It  is  a  paper  interesting  as  well 
in  the  family  circle  as  in  the  work  shop,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

Skin  Diseases,  their  Description,  rathology,  Diagnosis,  and  Treat- 
ment.  By  Tilbury  Fox,  M.  D. ,  Loiul.,  M.  E.  C.  P.  First  Amer- 
ican from  last  London  edition.  Edited  by  M.  II.  Henry,  M.  D. 
New  York:  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  1871. 

The  editor  of  the  American  edition  has  not  followed  tlie  fault  so  often  prac- 
ticed by  translators  and  editors  of  foreign  works,  of  modifying  and  changing 
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the  teachings  of  tliu  author  by  copious  notes.  The  autlioriu  the  preface  saj's: 
"  The  present  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  second  and  condensed  edition  of  my 
two  former  worlis  (Vegetable  Parasitic  Diseases,  and  Sltin  Diseases  in  General) 
combined,  rewritten  and  recast,  so  as  to  suit  both  iiractitioners  and  students." 
The  worlc  comprises  over  three  hundred  pages  of  matter,  including  a  For- 
mulary for  use  in  treatment  of  skin  diseases,  and  a  copious  Glossarial  index_ 
Some  considerable  portion  of  the  work  is  occupied  by  the  consideration  of 
diseases  which  are  mostly  confined  to  warm  or  tropical  climates,  and  would, 
therefore,  not  come  under  tlie  observation  of  the  majority  of  American  prac- 
titioners. 

As  a  work  to  be  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  student  wishing  to  gain  a  knowl- 
edge of  skin  diseases  it  is  quite  valuable,  and  will   undoubtedly  be  of  use  to 

the  general  practitioner.  

Manual  of  Midwifery.    By  Alfred  Meadows,  M.  D.,  Lond.     Phila- 
delphia: Lindsay  &  Blakiaton,  1871. 

In  looking  hastily  orer  the  contents  of  this  work  we  (hid  that  it  is  a  pretty 
complete  work  upon  obstetrics ;  few  subjects  in  the  whole  field,  but  have 
passed  under  the  notice  of  the  author-  It  is  concise,  well  arranged  and  re- 
markably complete,  and  as  a  guide  to  the  student  in  his  lecture  term,  and  as  a 
ready  reference  to  the  physician,  no  work  of  similar  cliaracfcr  equals  it  in 
value.  

The  Clinical  Thermomeler.    By  Z.  C.  McElroy,  M.  D. 

The  author  speaks  of  the  value  of  the  instrument  in  the  following  manner ; 

"  That  the  clinical  thermometer,  in  connection  with  previous  history  and 
present  rational  symptoms,  in  any  given  case  whatever,  inasmuch  as  it  reveals 
the  actual  condition  of  motion — that  is  chemical  changes  in  tlie  material  of 
molecular  forms  of  structure,  or  design,  or  material,  ascending  to  or  descend- 
ing from  forms  of  structure — the  only  thing  pertaining  to  a  human  body, 
well  or  sick,  alive  or  dead,  which  any  remedial  measure  or  agent  whatever 
can  influence— is,  in  the  hands  of  the  actual  working  practitioner,  who  can 
for  the  time  being  forget  all  mental  conception.s  connected  with  "  disease,"  as 
popularly  and  professionally  understood,  an  instrument  of  as  much  precision 
and  certainly  as  any  employed  by  civil  engineers  or  mechanics  in  our  own 
times."  

Physicians'  Visiting  its</o)- 1872- 'Philadelphia,  Lindsay  &  Blakes- 

ston. 

This  is  an  able  and  favorite  memorandum  book,  and  it  seems  that  there  is 
)io  occasion  to  speak  of  its  necessity  to  physicians.  It  is  made  in  different 
stj-les  of  binding  to  suit  all  wants;  the  one  we  have  received  closing  with  the 

tuck  as  formerly.  This  is  adapted  to  all  the  different  necessities  of  physici- 
ans, in  style,',  size,  arrangement  etc.  Almost  all  physicians  are  familiar 
with  its  use  and  it  requires  no  further  description. 

Phy.ucians'  Daily  Pocket  Record.     By  S.  D.  Butler,  M.  D.     Phila- 
delphia: OfiQce  of  the  Medical  and  'Surgical  Reporter. 
This  is  the  most  elegantly  made  and  well  arranged  book  of  its  kind  and  too 

much  cannot  be  said  in  its  favor.    The  manner  of   its  closure,  by  spring,  is  a 
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convenience  worth  noticing.    While  the  tasty  style  of  its  binding  and  imjiOI'l'' 
ance  of  its  contents,  make  it  what  may  truthfully  be  called  superior. 

Report  to  the  Surgeon   General  on  nn  Improved  Metliod  of  Photo- 
graphing Histological  Preparations  by  Sunlight.     By  Assistant 
Sargeon  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.  S.  Arm)-,  Washington,  ]871. 
In  connection  with  a  complete  di'scription  of  the  processes  adopted,  we  liavo 
received  specimens  of  what  may  be  accomplished.    They  ver)'  beautifully 
represent  the  following  objects: 
Striated  muscular  fibres  of  mouse.    Magnifled_500  diameters. 
Small  artery  and  capillaries  from  lun^  of  frog.    Magnified 500  diameters. 
Sebaceons  glands  in  eyelid  of  calf,  500  diameters.    The  secreting  colls   of 
the  gland  lobules,  and,  their  nuclei  are  well  shown. 

Section  of  kidney  of  frog,  showing  nuclei  of  secreting  cells.     Magnified 
400  diameters 
Section  of  liver  of  Pseudo-Triton,  polygonal  cells  and  thin  nuclei  shown. 
Section  of  ovary  of  cat,  showing  tissue  of  ovary  and  unmature  ovules  im, 
bedded,  400  diametres. 

Section  of  ovary  of  cat,  showing  graafian  follicle  lined  by  the  zona  gran- 
ulosu,  in  which  is  imbedded  an  ovule  with  germinal  vesicle  and  germmal  spot. 
;  These  photographs  are  very  beautiful  and  show  with  what  cousumatc 
gklll  Surgeon  J.  J.  Woodward  has  perfected  the  art.  The  profession  are  plac- 
ed under  lasting  obligations  for  the  beautiful  and  truthful  expressions  he  is 
furnishing  both  in  histology  and  pathology.  ,.; 

A mericdn  Practitioner, 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  elegantly  bound  volumes  No.  Ill 
and  IV,  1871,  of  the  American  Practitioner,  edited  by  David  W.  Yandell,  M. 
D.,  Professor  of  Clinic  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Louisville,  and  Theophilus 
PaiTin,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Women,  in  the 
same  university.  This  journal  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  instructing 
medical  journals  of  the  country,  being  conducted  with  great  ability  and  dis- 
crimination. It  is  published  monthly  in  Louisville  and  makes-two  yearly 
volumes  of  near  four  liundred  pages  each.  We  extend  to  the  editors  our 
hearty  thanks  and  congratulations,  and  assure  them  that  their  volumes  will  be 
highly  prized,  containing,  as  they  do,  a  faithful  record  of  the  progress  of 
medicine  and  surgery. 

:o: 

Wanted. 

Complete  files  of  the  former  Buffalo  MedkalJournul,  and  volumes  I,  II  and 
Vof  thepiesent  Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Any  one  having  the 
above  jfmrnals  complete  can  obtain  satisfactory  prices  for  them  by  addressing 
editor  Buffalo  Afedical  arid  Surgical  Journal. 
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The  Chicago  Medical  Examiner. 


We  copy  from  this  Journal  the  following: 

Explanation. —Tlie  present  nmnbor  of  the  Examiner  was  just  ready  for 
delivery,  but  had  not  been  sent  out  of  the  printing  office,  which  was  located 
in  the  North  Division  of  the  city,  when  the  great  fire  occurred.  It  was  con- 
sequently destroyed  so  completely  that  not  even  a  scrap  of  the  original  man- 
uscript w.is  left.  Some  of  the  articles  were  soon  reproduced  and  others  sub- 
stituted with  a  view  to  a  speedy  re-publicalion.  But  the  fire  had  destroyed 
every  press  in  the  city  in  which  book  and  medical  journal  work  could  bo 
printed.  We  have  waited  patiently  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  hope  that  our  old 
printers  would  bo  ready  to  resume  work,  but  have  at  last  been  obliged  to  send 
to  Ann  Arbor  for  tlie  printing  of  the  present  number.  The  November  and 
December  numbers  will  follow  in  quick  succession,  and  by  the  first  of  Janua- 
ry we  expect  to  be  on  time  with  the  first  number  of  the  new  volume. 

The  subscription  list  and  all  the  books  belonging  to  the  Examiner  were 
preserved.  We  hope  all  subscribers  who  are  in  arreara  will  immediately  pay 
up,  and  new  ones  send  in  their  names  for  the  next  volume. 


Bcwdoin  Medical  College. 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  our  friend.  Prof.  E.  W.  Jenks,  has  ac- 
eepted  for  one  year  the  chair  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren in  Bowdoin  Medical  College.  The  performance  of  his  new  duties  will 
in  no  way  interfere  with  [the  Doctor's  relations  as  President  or  Professor  in 
the  Detroit  Medical  College. 

;o;— 

Annual  Report  of  the  Surgeon  Gsneral.  Unit3d  States  Army,  1871- 

We  copy  tlie  following  statement  from  the  Surgeon  General's  report,  which 
will  be  instructive  and  iuteresting  to  our  readers: 

ARMY   MEDICAL   MUSEUM. 

The  Army  Medical  Jluseuin  continues  to  increase  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  specimens  and  its  consequent  usefulness.  The  number  of  speci- 
mens added  (luring  the  year  was  1,516,  a  present  total  of  15,018. 

The  number  of  visitors  was  over  15,000  during  the  year. 

medical  and  surgical  iiistouy  of  the  war,  &c. 

Part  First  of  tlie  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  is  near  com- 
pletion, and  will  be  laid  before  Congress  during  its  coming  sessitni,  when  it  is 
hoped  suflieient  appropriation  will  be  made  to  continue  tlie  publication  of  the 
remaining  parts.  Circular  No.  4.  a  report  upcm  barracks  and  hospitals,  with 
ii  description  of  military  posts  througliout  he  Dnited  States,  compiled  bj' 
Assistant  Surgeon  J.  S.  Billings,  U.  S.  Army;  Circular  No.  !i,  1870,  approved 
l)lans  and  specifications  for  hospital  posts — also,  a  revised  edition  of  the  same 
(circular  No.  3.  1871),  has  been  carefully  revised  and  pnblislied  during  the 
year,  and  the  Standard  Supply  Table  of  liie  Medical  Department  of  the  Army, 
(Circular  No.  i,  1871).  has  been  carefully  revised  tand  published  with  a  view 
to  more  rigid  responsibility  and  greater  efficiency. 
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Books  and  Pamphlets  Received. 


Elegant  bound  volumes  of  The  American  Practitioner,  Vols.  Ill  and  IV., 
David  W.  Yandell,  M.  D.,  and  Theophilus  Parvin,  Editors. 

Transactions  of  the  TwBnty-si.\tli  Annuul  Jteetiiig  of  tUe  Oliio  Suto  Medical 
Society.  Held  at  Cincinnati,  April  4,  5  and  6,  1871.  Cincinnati:  Bos- 
wortb.  Chase  &  Hall,  1871. 

The  Physicians'  D.iily  Pocket  Record,  comprising  a  Visiting  List,  many  use- 
ful memoranda,  tables, etc.,  for  1872.  Philadelphia,  S.  \V  Butler,  M.  D.,1872. 

Modern  Medical  Ther.ipeutics ;  a  compendium  of  recent  formulsB  and  specif- 
ic Therapeutical  Directions.  By  Geo.  H.  Naphcys,  A.  U„  M.  D.  Third 
edition— revised  and  improved.    Philadelphia,  S.  W.  Butler,  M.  D.,  1871. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Vol.  XXII,  1871. 

Stimulants  and  Narcotics ;  3Icdie:i,lly,  Philosophically,  and  jSIorally  consider- 
ed.    By  Geo.  M.  Beard,  M.  D.     Now  York,  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons,  1871. 

Boylston  Prize  Essay,  1871.  Diseases  of  the  Skin ;  the  recent  advances  in 
their  pathology  and  treatment.  By  B.  Joy  Jeffries,  A.  M.,  JI.  D.  Reprint- 
ed from  The  American  Journal  of  Syphilograpliy  and  Dermatology. 
Boston,  Alexander  Moore,  1871. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Stale  of  Pennsylvania  at  its 
Twenty-second  Annual  Session.     Held  at  AVilliamsport,  June,  1871. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  or  Surgery.  By  John  Ashhurst,  Jr.,  M.  D.  Il- 
lustrated with  five  hundred  and  thirty-tbree  engravings  on  wood.  Phila- 
del|)liiii,  Henry  C.  Lea,  1871.     Buffalo,  Breed,  Lent  &  Co. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Consumption  by  hygiene,  climate  and  med- 
icine, in  its  connection  with  modern  doctrines.  By  James  Henry  Bennet, 
M.  D.  Second  editi(m.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1872.  Buffalo, 
Breed,  Lent  &  Co. 

Neuralgia  and  the  diseases  that  resemble  it.  By  Francis  E.  Austin,  M.  D., 
Lond.    New  York,  D.  Ai>pIeton  &,  Co.,  1872.    Buffalo,  Breed,  Lent  <t  Co. 

Transactions  of  the  Americ.nn  Ophthalmological  Society,  Eighth  Anuual 
Meeting.    Newport,  July,  1871.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Medical  Thermometry,  and  Human  Temperature.  By  C.  A.  Wuiiderlichand 
Edward  Seguin,  M.  D.  New  York,  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  1871.  Buffalo, 
Breed,  Lent  &  Co. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Bright's  Disease  of  the  Kidneys.  By  T.  (Jrainger 
Stewart,  JF.  D.  Second  edition.  New  York,  Wm.  Wood  A  Co.,  1871. 
Buffalo,  Breed,  Lent  &  Co. 

A  Handbook  of  Therapeutics.  By  Sidney  Ringer,  M.  1),  New  York,  Wm. 
Wood  &  Co.,  1S71.    Buffalo,  Breed,  Lent  &  Co. 
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Original  Communications. 

AR'T.  I. — Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Albany.    Semi- Monthly 
MeetiiKj,  Dec.  l-ifh,  1871.     Reported  by  James  S.  Bailey,  M.  D. 

Dr.  JosKPH  Lewi,  President,  in  the  Cliair. 

Dr.  J  NO.  r.  V.  Ql'Ackenbush,  after  congratulating  the  Presi- 
dent and  making  a  lew  complimentary  remarks,  proceeded  to  re- 
port a  case  of  Hysterotomy. 

Mrs.  Madison,  a  deformed  dwarf,  aged  ;jO,  prima-jiara  Mov.  It), 
supposed  she  was  about  to  be  confined  atul  sent  for  Dr.  ISTorthrop, 
of  this  city.  Tiie  next  day  being  called  out  of  town  he  notified 
her  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  attend  her,  when  she  sent  for 
a  midwife  and  remained  in  her  charge  till  the  evening  of  the  22d_ 
when  Dr.  (^iiackenbus^h  was  called  and  found  the  pains  frequent 
and  severe.  On  examination  he  found  the  head  lirnily  compressed 
and  trying  to  enter  the  superior  strait  of  a  deforme  1  i>elvis.  He 
at  once  saw  the  impossibility  of  a  natural  delivery,  and  assisted 
by  Dr.  C.  H.  Porter  he  performed  craniotomy,  but  found  that 
the  skull,  though  collapsed,  could  not  be  drawn  through  the  con- 
tracted strait.  Nothing  now  remained  for  the  woman  save  the 
chance  which  the  caesarean  operation,  performed  under  unfavor- 
able circumstances,  might  ofTor.  As  the  patient  was  exhausted  by 
the  protracted  labor  and  want  of  re.4they  thought  an  opiate  Avould 
be  desirable  and  gave  her  1-2  grain  of  morphine,  which  procured 
her  a  good  night's  rest,  and  she  awoke  refreshed  on  the  morning  of 
the  23rd.     He  now  proceeded  to  operate,  assisted  by  Drs.  Thomp. 
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8')ii.  Hun,  Porter,  Boulware,  Robertson  and  Lyon.  Dr.  Thompson 
administered  the  ether,  and  the  patient  being  duly  anesthetized, 
Dr.  Quackenbush  made  the  incision  through  the  abdominal  walls 
from  a  point  one  half  an  inch  below  the  umbilicus  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  pubis.  The  wound  being  laid  wide  open  and  the  in- 
testines drawn  one  side,  the  distended  uterus  was  brought  fully  in 
view.  An  incision  four  inches  in  extent  was  made  through  the 
walls  through  which  the  foetus  was  first  extracted;  the  placenta 
was  removed  through  the  same  orifice.  In  making  the  incision 
through  the  uterine  walls  an  artery  was  severed,  and  considerable 
hemorrhage  ensued,  which  conld  only  be  restrained  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  silver  suture  which  was  used  «ith  a  second  one  to 
bring  the  ga])ing  edges  of  the  wound  together,  as  the  uterus  re- 
mained in  a  state,  of  inertia.  After  the  cavity  had  been  cleansed 
the  external  incision  was  brought  together  and  kept  in  position  by 
five  deep  silver  sutures  and  four  hair  lip  pins  twisted  in  figure  of 
eight  style  with  silk  thread.  The  abdomen  was  now  cleansed  with 
warm  water  and  adhesive  straps  drawn  between  each  of  the  sutures 
and  a  compress  and  bandage  applied  around  the  body. 

The  patient  now  came  from  under  the  antesthetic,  appeared  well, 
and  only  complained  that  the  bandage  was  rather  tight.  She  re- 
mained comfortable  during  the  day.  Thursday  slept  well  during 
the  night;  remiiined  in  the  same  condition  Friday  and  Friday 
night.  On  Saturday  morning  the  case  appeared  encouraging,  but 
in  the  afternoon  her  breathing  became  laborious  and  her  pulse 
much  accelerated.  During  the  night  she  became  delirious,  and 
died  of  peritonitis  on  Sunday  morning,  having  survived  tlie  opera" 
tion  seventy-two  hours. 

The  following  causes  for  the  unfavorable  icsult  are  assigned  by 
Dr.  Quackenbush: 

Ist.  The  long  duration  of  the  labor  which  had  continued  for 
ninety-six  hours.  Prolonged  muscular  action,  not  only  reduces 
the  strengtli  of  tlie  patient,  but  favors  hemorrhage  from  the  uterine 
incision  and  the  utero -placenta sinuses  by  the  induction  of  uterine 
muscular  inertia,  and  consequently  the  failure  of  prompt  contrac- 
tions after  the  removal  of  the  fcetus. 

.  2nd.  From  the  general  exhaustion  which  favors  the  production 
of  a  fa^al  result  from  shock,  peritonitis  and  septicaemia. 
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3d.  His  waiting  to  perform  craniotomy  prior  to  the  caesarean 
section,  which  caused  the  patient  additional  exhaustion,  and, 

4th.  The  necessity  of  using  the  sutures  to  draw  together  the 
wound  in  the  uterus,  caused  by  the  want  of  contractability  of  its 
tissues. 

Dr.  Quackenbush  remarked,  with  the  light  of  experience  afford- 
ed by  this  case,  should  he  meet  with  a  similar  case  he  would  operate 
promptly  and  at  once,  for  he  thought  these  cases  promised  success 
as  much  as  did  those  where  craniotomy  was  performed,  for  in  the 
former  we  find  patients  in  health,  in  the  latter  they  undergo  ex- 
haustion consequent  upon  diseased  action  for  one,  two,  or  three 
days. 

Dr.  Quackenbush  said,  having  now,  Mr.  President,  given  the 
Society  the  history  of  this  individual  case  he  would  give  a  brief 
summary  of  the  case,  furnished  by  Dr.  Robert  P.  Harris,  Presi- 
dent of  tlic  Obstetrical  Society,  of  Philadelphia,  his  opinion  as 
to  the  more  frequent  performance  of  this  operation,  &c. 

Dr.  Quackenbush  then  read  extracts  from  a  letter  Dr.  Harris  had 
recently  sent  him.  He  remarked  that  Dr.  Quackenbush's  case  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  recent  operation  in  the  United  States,  and 
said:  "I  have  found  five  cases  for  1869,  but  only  two  for  1870 and 
one  for  1871.  No  doubt  there  have  been  other  operations  but  they 
have  not  as  yet  been  reported. 

Ill  the  next  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  will 
appear  an  i'bstract  of  caesarean  cases  credited  to  the  United  States, 
many  of  them  almost  inaccessible  to  the  profession  by  reason  of 
the  scarcity  of  the  journals  in  which  they  have  been  published. 
Your  case  will  close  this  collection.  I  have  found  eight  English 
and  seven  American  cases  in  which  uterine  sutures  were  used, 
twelve  of  them  having  occurred  during  the  past  seven  years,  with 
four  recoveries.  Your  case  was,  like  many  other,  lost  on  account 
of  long  delay  in  the  hands  of  a  midwife.  Had  you  been  called 
early  there  would  have  been  no  muscular  inertia  of  the  uterus,  and 
peritonitis,  which  is  an  adynamic  inflammation  in  many  cases,  and 
especially  favored  by  exhaustion,  might  not  have  recovered. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  operators  are  becoming  less  afraid  of  the 
employment  df  uterine  sutures,  and  especially  those  of  silver,  cut 
close  and  bent  down  upon  the  face  of  the  uterus,   as  these  have 
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been  found,  after  death,  not  to  Lave  occasioned  any  peritonitis, 
except  of  a  local  character  sufficient  to  close  them  in  a  deposit  of 
lymph.  I  believe  the  longitudinal  spiral  or  interrupted  suture  of 
Spencer  Wells  might  be  made  of  considerable  value  ;  it  certainly 
did  well  in  his  case." 

Drs.  Craig,  Vanderpoel  and  others  participated  in  an  interesting 
discussion  upon  the  case  reported. 

Dr.  Quackenbush  related  the  history  of  the  case  where  a  negro 
girl  operated  upon  herself  with  a  case-knife  in  Nassau  village, 
eigliteen  miles  from  this  city.  Slie  was  taken  in  labor  and 
went  behind  the  barn  and  performed  the  caesarean  section  upon 
herself,  as  before  mentioned,  then  returned  to  the  house  and  sent 
for  a  doctor.  When  he  arrived  he  found  lier  nearly  pulseless 
from  the  shock  and  loss  of  blood.  The  doctor  could  get  but  little 
from  her  in  reference  to  her  condition,  but  noticed  she  held  her 
hand  over  her  abdomen.  Upon  close  scrutiny  he  observed  her 
clothing  bloody,  and  then  immediately  discovered  the  cause.  Hg 
closed  the  wound  in  the  usual  way  and  the  patient  recovered.  The 
attending  physician  related  the  case  to  Dr.  Thomas  Hun  of  this 
city. 

Dr.  Joseph  Lewi  gave  the  history  of  a  case  of  THEOMnrs 
Vulva.  On  the  7th  of  October  he  was  called  to  see  a  Avoman  that 
received  a  fall.  Upon  arriving  at  the  sick  room  he  learned  that 
she  was  in  her  ninth  month  of  pregnancy,  and  that  two  hours  be- 
fore she  undertook  to  clean  the  top  of  a  bureau,  to  accomplish 
which  she  stood  with  one  foot  on  a  wooden  chair  and  the  other  on 
the  top  of  a  chest.  That  while  dusting  she  lost  her  balance,  and 
in  her  effort  to  regain  herself,  the  chair  turned  and  she  fell  astride 
of  it.  She  was  immediately  placed  in  bed  her  countenance  indicated 
violent  pain.  At  intervals  of  three  or  four  minutes  she  appeared 
as  if  having  labor  pains ;  in  the  intervals  she  complamed  of  smart- 
ing, cutting  pains  in  the  region  of  the  vagina.  He  beheld  a  sight 
after  exposing  her  which  he  never  before  observed.  In  the  region 
of  the  vagina,  between  the  legs,  there  was  a  tumor  the  size  of  a 
new-born  child's  head,  perfectly  round  in  appearance^  and  of  a 
dark,  livid  color.  The  substance  was  as  hard  as  a  foetal  head.  In 
trying  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  injury  he  found  that  it  was 
impossible  to  introduce  his  finger  by  the  front  under  the  os  pubis 
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as  well  as  on  the  side  of  the  vagina.  So  he  by  gr^at  exertion 
reached  the  os  uteri  posteriorly,  causing  niucli  pain  to  the  patient, 
and  was  astonished  to  find  the  os  not  dilated  in  the  least.  The 
pulse  was  70.  Dr.  Lewi  concluded  not  to  resort  to  active  treat- 
ment as  recommended  by  different  authorities,  and  ordered  warm 
water  applied  to  the  tumor  and  prescribed  morphine  to  alleviate 
the  pain  and  give  rest.  Dr.  James  S.  Bailey  was  then  sent  for  in 
consultation.  The  expectant  course  was  aclopted  for  the  time  being* 
The  anodyne  had  the  desired  effect  and  tlie  patient  was  more  com- 
fortable the  next  morning.  The  Hfematocele  remained  the  same  in 
size  and  consistency,  but  the  color  was  less  dark  on  the  left  side  and 
center,  but  of  a  very  dark  color  along  tlieedge  and  extending  Ironi 
two  to  three  inches  towards  the  center.  A  small  quantity  of  dark 
fluid  oozed  from  the  internal  half  of  the  tumor.  Pains  resem- 
bling labor  occurred  from  time  to  time  with  more  or  Jess  violence 
and  had  to  be  controlled  by  opiates.  The  urine  Avas  passed  during 
the  night,  and  no  alarming  symptoms  Ijeiiig  manifest,  the  same 
treatment  was  continued. 

On  the  3rd  day  after  tlie  accident  Dr.  Lewi  was  summoned 
many  times,  the  woman  was  supposed  to  be  in  labor  and  near  de- 
livery. A  careful  examination  proved  that  labor  had  not  even  be- 
gun. The  pain  was  produced  by  the  congestion  of  the  parts.  The 
dark  color  of  the  edge  of  the  left  labia  was  reduced  to  the  width 
of  two  inches ;  the  consistency  of  the  tumor  was  just  as  compact 
as  before,  but  on  the  outside  a  little  more  elastic.  The  general 
symptoms  were  more  favorable,  the  pulse  more  regular,  the  bowels 
were  moved  by  an  injection,  and  the  urine  passed  voluntarily. 

On  the  morning  of  the  lOtli,  sixty  hours  after  the  accident,  the 
tumor  broke  on  the  inside  of  the  vagina,  letting  out  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fluid  and  coagulated  blood,  diminishing  the  outside  tumor 
to  half  its  former  size,  and  leaving  at  the  place  of  rupture  a  cavity 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  patient  declared  that  she  was  now 
for  the  first  time,  without  pain.  A  very  offensive  odor  filled  the 
room.  A  mild  solution  of  carLulic  acid  was  used  as  a  wash,  con- 
tinuing the  warm  applications  externally  as  before,  and  a  nourish-' 
ing  diet  was  recommended.  The  hemorrhage  continued  up  to  the 
11th;  the  size  of  the  tumor  was  now  one-fourth  of  its  original 
size.    The  discoloration  was  reduced  to  a  narrow  strip.     The  pulae 
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was  now  almost  regular,  and  the  general  condition  of  patient 
much  improved.  The  functions  then  were  performed  naturally  and 
there  was  a  desire  for  food ;  anodynes  were  no  lougei  necessary. 

On  the  13tli  premonitory  symptoms  of  labor  commenced.  The 
OS  uteri  could  be  reached  without  difficulty  and  without  paiu  to 
tlie  patient.  The  dilatation  indicated  the  approach  of  real  labor. 
On  the  17th  at  noon  Dr.  Lewi  was  called,  and  while  preparing  for 
an  emergency,  he  discovei^d  upon  examination  that  the  tumor  was 
no  impediment  to  a  successful  delivery.  After  two  hours  she  had 
the  pleasure  ot  folding  the  new  born  infant  in  her  arms.  The  ap. 
plication  of  astringent  washes  were  now  discontinued;  there  was 
no  hemorrhage,  no  gangrene,  and  no  sloughing  followed.  The 
tumor  lias  disappeared  and  the  patient  enjoys  excellent  health. 

Dr.  Quackenbush  then  read  from  the  American  Journal  of  Ob- 
stetrics a  portion  of  Dr.  Barker's  lecture  upon  the  subject,  and  re- 
marked tliat  he  had  seen  two  cases.  One  case  occurred  in  the  practice 
of  Dr.  Armsby ;  the  tumor  was  freely  incised  and  the  cavity  wash- 
ed with  ferri  sulphatis.  The  second  case  he  saw  in  consultation 
with  Dr.  Crounse  in  the  country.  This  tumor  was  the  size  of  a 
foetal  head;  he  applied  the  forceps  and  delivered,  but  the  tumor 
was  ruptured  and  lay  in  shreds;  sloughing  took  place  and  the  wo- 
man died. 

Dr.  S.  0.  Vandekpoel  then  presented  a  rare  anatomical  anom- 
aly, a  Horseshoe  Kidney.  The  specimen  was  sent  to  him  by  Dr. 
John  P.  Gray,  of  the  TJtica  Asylum.  It  occurred  in  a  female  in  a 
case  of  paresis.  When  the  autopsy  was  made,  at  first  the  kidney 
could  not  be  found,  but  was  finally  found  laying  flat  upon  the 
spine  ;  instead  of  the  kidneys  being  united  below  with  a  firm  band, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  union  took  place  above,  and  the 
structure  was  the  same  throughout,  and  is  undoubtedly  congeni- 
tal. The  ureters  passed  out  from  the  lower  third  of  kidneys  on  the 
back  side.  Paresis  is  a  rare  disease  in  females,  some  English  au- 
thorities deny  it.  Dr.  Gray  has  now  two  or  three  cases  in  the 
asylum. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 
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ART.  If. — Fractures  Treated  at  the  Buffalo  General  Hospital,   By 

C.  C.  F.  Gat,  M.  D. 

During  my  term  of  service  for  1870  and  1871  there  were  treated 
twenty-six  fractures.  For  purposes  of  advancing  surgical  science 
of  fractured  bones,  the  individual  fractures  named  in  the  following 
table  cannot  be  given  with  sufEcient  accuracy  and  minuteness.  For 
instance,  in  some  of  them  the  precise  point  of  lesion  and  whether 
the  fracture  was  oblique  or  transverse,  are  not  stated,  neither  is  the 
cause  given  in  the  hospital  records.  The  records  are  deficient  in 
not  stating  also  the  manner  in  which  the  injury  was  inflicted. 
More  attention  will  hereafter  be  given  to  make  the  records  more 
complete,  so  that  the  cases  may  be  reported  in  a  way  that  will,  it  is 
lioped,  contribute  something  to  the  science  and  art  of  this  branch 
of  the  pi'ofession. 

With  these  remarks  I  will  give  the  table  of  fractures  "that  have 
been  furnished  me  by  the  House  Physician,  Dr.  Harrington  ; 

I  will  pi'emise,  however,  by  saying  that  these  fractures  are  those  ■ 
only  treated  during  the  writer's  term  of  service,  having  no  refer- 
ence to  those  treated  in  the  same  institution  during  the  service  of 
my  colleagues. 

Scapula  corocoid,  process  of.  Bibs,  llth.  do.  10th.  Clavicle, 
right  side.  do.  both.  Humerus,  upper  third,  oblique,  do.  Fore- 
arm, radius  and  ulnar.  Ulnar  and  radius.  Ulnar  Ulnar.  Eadius. 
Femur,  neck  of.  do.  do.  Tibia,  (internal  nuiclulus).  do.  do. 
do.  refracture  of.  do.  compound  comminuted.  Fibula,  do.  Mis- 
cellaneous fractures.  Skull,  death  occurred  in  forty-eight  hours. 
Leg  and  ankle,  compound  comminuted,  amputated.  Leg,  both, 
compound  comminuted,  death  occurring  in  six  hours.  Leg  and 
arm,  compound ;  died  in  twenty-four  hours.  Thigh,  compound 
comminuted,  amputation;  died   in  twenty-four  hours. 

Of  the  two  cases  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh,  one  re- 
mained in  hospital  seven  weeks,  the  other  eight  weeks. 

The  result  in  one  case  is  not  known;  there  was  ehortcning  in 
the  other  of  two  and  a  half  inches.  This  patient  had  been  under 
treatment  for  three  weeks  prior  to  his  coming  to  the  hospital. 
Both  extension  and  counter-extension  were  employed.  The  ages  of 
these  two  patients  respectively  were  34  and  04  years.  Thomas 
aged  34  years,  whose  leg  was  shortened  two  and  half  inches,  received 
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his  injury  from  »  direct  blow.     He  was  somewhat  broken  down 
in  healtb  by  previous  rbeumatism. 

One  case  of  fractured  clavicle  was  treated  by  the  method  recent- 
ly advised  by  Dr.  Moore,  of  Kochester,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  with 
no  better  result  than  the  others  treated  by  adhesive  straps  alone. 

Two  cases  of  fracture  of  internal  malleolus  were  treated  without 
splints,  there  was  no  displacement ;  therefore  refrigerating  lotions, 
alternating  with  fomentations,  were  employed  for  a  lew  days  until 
inflammation  was  subdued,  when  a  simple  roller  was  applied 
around  the  foot  and  leg.  Tn  one  case  a  bad  form  of  erysipelas  super- 
vened, which  terminated  in  recovery.  In  the  other  case  the  result 
was  perfect. 

The  simpliest  appliances  were  used  in  all  the  other  fractures, 
both  of  the  arm,  fore-arm  and  leg,  and  the  apparatus  removed  in 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  days,  the  result  being  perfect  in  all  the  cases 
save  those  known  on  their  entrance  to  hospital  to  be  so  severe  and 
complicated  that  deformity  was  inevitable. 

One  case  of  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  both  legs  term- 
inated fatally  in  six  hours  from  shock  of  injury. 

One  case  of  comminuted  fracture  of  tibia,  necessitated  removal 
of  a  portion  of  tibia  three  inches  long.  The  jiatient  recovered 
with  a  good  result. 

One  of  the  fatal  cases  was  complicated  by  a  burn  from  a  gas 
well.  In  a  fit  of  delirium  he  got  out  of  bed,  fell  over  the  banis- 
ters, breaking  his  tliigh  at  its  lower  third.  The  upper  fragment 
projected  beyond  the  integrements  three  inches,  which  was  sawn 
off  by  the  chain  saw,  the  fractured  bonps  then  were  properly  ad- 
justed, but  the  patient  only  survived  the  double  shock  from  burn 
and  fracture  a  couple  of  days. 

In  a  case  of  fractured  fibula,  as  there  was  no  displacement,  no 
splints  were  made  use  of.  The  patient  placed  in  bed  for  two  weeks 
and  ordered  to  keep  quiet ;  result  perfect. 

An  instance,  showing  the  importance  of  rest  and  quietude,  oc- 
curred in  the  person  of  one  who  was  injured  upon  the  railroad. 
He  had  but  a  single  rib  broken,  one  of  the  fractured  extremities 
inclined  greatly  to  protrude.  A  compress  and  adhesive  bandage 
were  used,  and  the  patient  seemed  progressing  as  well  as  any  one 
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could  with  such  injury.  lu  three  or  four  days  he  determined  to 
get  up  and  go  home  to  Canada  to  his  friends.  He  left  under  prO' 
test,  never  obtaining  the  assent  of  either  the  attending  or  house 
Burgeon  to  leave,  but  self-willed  as  he  was,  he  left  and  died  before 
he  reached  his  friends  in  Canada,  probably  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  leaving  the  hospital, 

I  regret  that  dextrine,  so  much  used  in  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  for  the  treatment  of  fractures,  has  never  been  intro- 
duced here.  From  what  I  know  of  it  I  am  convinced  of  its  great 
superiority  over  many  other  forms  of  dressing. 


-:o:- 


ART.  III. —  Oti  the  Recent  Advances  in  the  Theory  of  Vision.    By 
H.  Helmboltz,  (of  the  Roy.tl  Society  of  London.) 

Translated  from  Let  Anrmles  d'  Oculistique,  By  F.  W.  Abbott,  M.  D. 

Tiie  natural  sciences  and  psychology,  these  two  important 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  are  found  intermingled  when  we 
study  the  physiology  of  the  senses.  From  this  uuion  result  prob- 
lems whicli  interest  equally  the  naturalist  and  the  psychologist, 
and  to  the  solution  of  which  both  must  necessarily  contribute* 
At  first  sight  pliysiology  appears  to  have  to  deal  only  with  the  ma- 
terial changes  occurring  in  the  bodily  organs;  the  physiology  of 
the  senses  ought,  indeed,  to  consider  in  the  first  place  nerves  and 
their  sensations,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  are  the  result  of  irritation  of 
the  nerves.  But  when  we  examine  the  functions  of  organs,  can 
wo  dispense  with  the  study  of  the  perceptions  of  external  objects 
which  are  caused  by  nervous  irritations?  A  sufficient  motive  to 
undertake  this  study  is  the  fact  that  a  perception  often  discloses  a 
nervous  irritation,  or  the  modification  of  an  irritation,  which  we 
would  not  otherwise  have  noticed.  But  the  perceptions  of  exter- 
nal objects  is  unquestionably  a  conscious  act  of  onr  faculty  of  rep- 
resentation ;  it  is  a  psychical  act.  Moreover  with  the  progress  of 
the  study  of  the  perceptions  we  have  seen  a  constant  increase  in  the 
domain  of  tliese  acts  whose  influence  is  perceived  in  the  most  ele- 
mentary sensual  perceptions.  If  these  psychical  acts  have  beei> 
studied  but  little  hitherto  it  is  because  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  the  perception  of  an  external  object  as  something  furn- 
ished immediately  by  the  sense  and  insusceptible  of  analysis. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  here  to  the  funilatnental  import- 
ance which  these  studies  present  relatively  to  almost  all  the  other 
branches  of  science.  Sensual  perception  is  found,  in  fact,  directly 
or  indirectly  at  the  base  of  every  human  cognizance,  or  conduces, 
at  least  occasionally,  for  the  development  of  the  diverse  aptitudes 
of  the  human  mind.  It  is  the  corner  stone  of  all  the  relations  be- 
tween man  and  the  external  world,  and  the  psychical  functions 
which  accompany  these  relations,  even  of  the  1'  Wcet  and  most 
simple  order,  are  none  the  less  important  and  worthy  uf  interest. 
It  is  in  this  study  that  the  art  of  experimenting,  so  inijiroved  by 
the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  has  been  able  to  penetrate  for 
the  first  time  into  the  domain  of  the  psychical  funntions.  It  is 
true  that  experiment  can  here  be  applied  only  to  define  the  kind  of 
sensual  impressions  which  produce  in  us  such  or  such  a  represen- 
tion,  but  this  research  suffices  us  to  draw  numerous  cuiisiqtienceB  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  psychical  processes  which  are  found  in  con- 
nection, and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  I  wish  to  try  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  results  which  have  been  given  by  recent  researches 
concerning  the  physiological  theory  of  vision. 

Having  just  finished  a  complete  work  on  Physiological  Optics* 
I  willingly  profit  by  the  occasion  which  is  offered  me  to  present  in 
their  connection  (ensemble)  the  theoretical  considerations  of  which 
I  have  just  spoken.  In  the  course  of  my  work  I  l.ave  t;iken  care 
to  verify  myself  all  the  facts  and  all  the  experiments  of  any  im- 
portance. We  are,  moreover,  nearly  at  accord  upon  all  the  consider- 
able experimental  facts;  there  is  scarcely  any  dispute  iscfpt  upon 
the  value  of  certain  individual  differences  which  are  i  leMinted  in 
certain  classes  of  perceptions.  The  i-emarkable  progress  which 
ophthalmology  has  made  in  the  last  few  years  has  led  many  distin- 
guished savans  to  study  the  physiology  of  vision,  and  In  proportion 
as  the  quantity  of  facts  has  multiplied,  it  has  become  more  easy  to 
arrrange  them  and  to  form  of  them  a  satisfactory  whole.  Compe- 
tent readers  know,  however,  how  much  work  is  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  great  part  of  the  most  simple  and  apparently  most  incontes- 
table facts. 

In  order  to  put  this  subject  in  a  clear  light  it  will  be  necessary, 
first,  to  define  the  physical  functions  of  the  eye  considered  as  an 

*  Physiological  Optics,  by  H.  Helmboltz,  Ninth  volume  of  the  Gmvral  Eacydopoclia  ui 
Phyelc«,  by  G.  Karstein,  Lelpslc,  1887. 
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optical  instrument.  We  will  next  explain  the  physiological  phe- 
nomena of  irritation  and  transmission,  of  which  the  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  which  pertain  to  the  eye  are  the  seat.  In  the  last 
lilace  we  will  examine  the  psychological  question,  liow  perceptions 
are  the  consequefiCe  of  nervous  in'itations. 

In  the  first  part,  which  we  cannot  omit  because  it  forms  the  basis 
of  the  rest,  we  shall  doubtless  find  many  things  already  generally 
known ;  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  them,  to  be  able  to  put  the  new 
facts  in  their  prcper  place.  This  part  of  physics  is  also  full  of  in- 
terest; upon  it  nsts  the  extraordinary  development  which  ophthal- 
mology has  tak'  u  in  tlie  past  twenty  years,  a  development  which  is 
])erhaps  without  example  in  the  history  of  medicine  for  its  rapidity 
and  its  eminently  scientific  character.  The  philanthropist  is  not 
alone  in  rejoiciiig  at  its  conquests,  which  prevent  or  cure  so  many 
ills  in  the  presence  of  which  we  were  so  lately  powerless ;  the  friend 
of  science  has  every  reason  to  regard  it  with  a  proud  eye.  We 
must  not  deceive  ourselves.  It  is  not  by  groping  or  by  chance 
that  such  progress  has  been  made,  but  rather  by  an  advance  whose 
rigorous  mciliod  is  a  guaranty  of  success.  '  As  of  old,  astronomy, 
by  its  example,  gave  to  the  physical  sciences  confidence  in  the  true 
method,  so  at  present,  ophthalmology  shows,  in  a  striking  manner, 
the  progress  which  can  be  made  in  therapeutics  by  the  application 
of  proper  nifcthods  of  research,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  phenomena.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  field  where  a  scientific 
spirit  nuiy  )  remise  itself  such  noble  triumphs  should  have  attract- 
ed capable  workers;  it  is  in  great  part  due  to  their  number  that 
this  deveh'i  nient  has  been  made  with  such  surprising  rapidity.  I 
may  be  pc  rniitted  to  name  for  Germany,  Holland,  and  England, 
Messers.  AllirtVon  Graefe,  of  Berlin,  Bonders,  of  Utrecht,  and 
Bowman,  of  London.  Those  who  love  Science  for  herself  may 
cite  here  the  \  rofound  verne  of  Schiller,  "Let  him  who  aspires  to 
the  favors  of  the  Goddess  seek  not  in  her  the  woman."  It  is  easy,  in 
truth,  to  show  that,  in  the  subject  which  occupies  us,  the  most  im- 
portant practical  results  have  been  the  unexpected  consequence  of 
researches  which  a  superficial  spirit  would  have  considered  super- 
fluous triflts;  these  studies,  however,  unfolded  a  succession  of 
causes  and  ifftcts,  whose  interest  was  at  first  appreciable  only  in  a 
theoretical  point  of  view. 
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THE    EYE   CONSIDERED   AS   AN    OFflCAL    INSTRUMENT. 

Among  all  the  senses,  vision  lias  always  been  considered  the 
most  precious  gift,  and  the  most  marvellous  product  of  nature. 
Sung  by  poets,  celebrated  by  orators,  the  eye  lias  been  i)raised  by 
philosophers  as  showing  the  limits  of  what  organic  nature  is  ca- 
pable of  producing,  and  physicists  have  striven  to  imitate  the  or- 
gan which  they  considered  the  ideal  of  optical  instruments.  The 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  which  this  organ  has  always  been  the 
object  is  easily  appreciated,  when  we  think  of  the  services  which  it 
renders  us.  The  eye  reaches  to  the  limits  of  space;  with  a  mar- 
vellous rapidity,  the  most  variously  colored  images  paint  upon  it 
a  thousand  changing  pictiires,  and  the  representations  which  it 
furnishes  form  a  spectacle  of  which  we  can  never  become  weary. 
It  is  by  the  eye  alone  that  we  become  acquainted  with  the  depths 
of  space,  and  the  innumerable  and  luminous  worlds  by  wliich  it  is 
peopled;  it  is  the  eye  alone  which  enables  us  to  admire  terrestrial 
landscapes,  with  their  harmonious  changes  of  light  and  shade,  tlie 
plants  so  varied  in  form  and  color,  the  animals  with  tlieir  move- 
ments so  full  of  grace  and  power.  Next  to  the  loss  of  life,  the  less 
of  sight  appears  to  us  the  most  terrible  of  all. 

The  precision  and  certainty  with  which  vision  enables  us  to  ap- 
preciate the  position,  the  distance,  and  the  size  of  the  objects  which 
surround  us,  are  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  esthetic 
joys  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  eye.  In  truth,  the  apprecia- 
tions furnished  by  the  vision  guide  man  in  all  his  movements;  they 
are  as  indispensable  to  the  seamstress  whose  fine  needle  finds  its 
way  through  the  midst  of  the  most  complicated  labarynth  of 
threads,  as  to  the  chamois  hunter,  whose  life  depends  upon  the 
just  estimation  of  the  chasm  across  which  he  must  leap.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  success  of  our  movements,  which  are  founded  es' 
sentially  upon  the  notions  which  vision  gives  us  of  the  external 
world,  serves  as  a  perpetual  test  of  the  accuracy  of  these  notions- 
If  vision  deceived  us  as  to  the  position  and  distance  of  objects,  we 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  it  immediately,  because  we  should  put  our 
hand  or  foot  upon  the  places  where  we  thought  we  saw  the  objects 
which  we  wished  to  touch.    This  continual  verification  of  the  ex' 
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actness  of  the  teachings  of  vision,  which  is  made  by  our  movements, 
is  what  leads  us  to  so  full  and  entire  confidence  in  the  testimony 
of  this  sense,  a  confidence  which  no  objection  proposed  by  philos- 
ophy or  psychology  will  be  able  to  disturb  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Since  this  is  so,  is  it  astonishing  that  the  eye  has  been  considered 
as  an  optical  instrument  with  which  none  of  those  which  man  con- 
structs can  vie  in  perfection?  Is  it  not  natural  that  we  should 
have  thought  that  we  could  explain,  by  the  precision  and  the  com- 
plication of  its  structure,  the  exactness  and  tlic  variety  of  the  func- 
tions with  which  it  is  endowed  ? 

However,  the  exact  study  of  ocular  optics,  such  study  as  has 
been  made  the  past  ten  years,  has  disclosed  a  remarkable  deception 
in  regard  to  the  optical  faculties  of  the  eye ;  a  deception  which  the 
criticism  of  facts  has  inflicted  on  moi"e  than  one  inconsiderate  en- 
thusiasm.  But  here,  as  in  other  analagous  cases,  it  appears  to  me 
that  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  facts,  instead  of  de- 
stroying enthusiasm,  only  increases  it  by  justifying  it.  In  truth, 
the  eminent  services  which  this  little  organ  renders,  cannot  be 
contested;  and  if,  in  a  certain  sense  we  are  obliged  to  abate  our  ad- 
miration, we  find  at  once  a  sufficient  compensation  in  other  and 
unexpected  marvels. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  can  imitate  none  of  nature's  works;  if 
human  art  produces  optical  instruments  attaining,  as  such,  a  high- 
er degree  of  perfection  than  the  ej'e,  the  instrument  which  nature 
has  here  fashioned  is  not  less  marvellous  than  any  other  of  her 
works. 

Considered  as  an  optical  instrument,  the  eye  is  a  camera  obscura 
Every  one  is  acquainted  with  this  apparatus,  which  photographers 
use  in  taking  portraits  or  landscapes.  A  box,  blackened  inside, 
has,  in  front,  certain  lenses  which  refract  the  light  and  I'e-nnite  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form,  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  box,  a 
picture  of  the  objects  situated  before  the  instrument.  At  first, 
when  he  adjusts  thefccus,  the  artist  receives  the  image  on  aground 
glass.  Upon  this  screen  the  image  appears  inverted;  it  presents 
a  natural  coloring  and  its  contours  are  of  an  elegance  and  sharp- 
ness which  defy  the  imitation  of  the  most  skillful  artist.  Then  he 
replaces  the  ground  glass  with  a  jircpaied  plate,  upon  which  light 
produces  certain  chemical  changes;  stronger  at  the  most  illumin- 
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ated  points,  -weaker  at  the  shaded  points.     These  cliaiiges  produce 
the  daguerrean  or  photographic  image. 

The  natural  camera  obscura  of  our  eye  is  likewise  blackened  in 
ternally.  The  euboidal  box  of  wood  is  replaced  by  a  rounded  shell, 
the  sclerotic.  This  tough,  wliite  membrane,  a  part  of  which  is  vis- 
ible in  the  living,  constitutes  the  white  of  the  eye.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  sclerotic  is  covered  by  the  cJioroid,  a  thin  membrane 
formed  almost  entirely  of  red,  interlacing  blood  vessels  and  cover- 
ed Avith  black  pigment.  The  empty  s])ace  of  the  camera  obscura 
of  the  photographer  is  filled  in  the  eye  with  a  transpai'ent  mass 
clear  as  water.  At  the  anterior  part  of  the  ej'e,  in  place  of  the 
glass  lenses  of  the  camera  obscura,  the  cornea,  formed  of  a  trans- 
parent cartilaginous  substance  and  presenting  a  spherical  convex- 
ity, is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic.  Its  position  and  curvature  are 
unalterable,  because  it  forms  part  of  the  external  envelope  of  the 
eye.  Tho  photographer's  lenses  are  not  fixed ;  they  ai'e  mounted 
in  a  sliding  tube  which  the  operator  moves  by  means  of  a  rack  and 
pinion,  so  as  to  obtain  clear  images  oji  the  ground  glass,  whatever 
may  be  the  distance  of  the  object  which  he  wishes  to  reproduce. 
The  lenses  must  be  moved  farther  from  the  ground  glass,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  object  to  be  represented  is  nearer  to  the  apparatus* 
As  it  is  necessary  that  the  eye  should  receive  upon  its  posterior 
surface  clear  images  of  objects  at  different  distances,  this  organ 
must  likewise  contain  a  moveable  part.  This  role  is  played  by  the 
crystalline  Icm  which,  situated  a  little  back  from  the  cornea,  is 
almost  entirely  covered  by  the  colored  iris.  Behind  the  circular 
aperture  of  the  iiis,  which  is  called  the  pupil,  the  lens  is  uncover- 
ed, and  the  border  of  the  pupil  rests  upon  its  anterior  surface. 
Nevertheless,  on  account  of  its  extreme  transparency,  the  lens  is 
not  visible  under  ordinary  conditions  of  illumination  ;  we  perceive 
habitually  only  the  black  fundus  of  the  eye.  The  crystalline  is  a 
soft  elastic  body,  very  transparent,  and  convex  upon  botli  surfaces. 
At  its  circumference  it  is  supported  by  a  ligament,  fluted  like  a 
lady's  collar,  the  Zonule  of  Zinn,  whose  tension  may  be  dimin- 
ished by  the  ciliary  muscle,  a  circular  muscle  whose  insertion 
is  fixed  near  the  cornea.  When  the  ciliary  muscle  contracts,  the 
traction  exerted  upon  the  periphery  of  the  lens  being  lessened, 
this  lens  can  return  upon  itself  by  reason  of  its  own  elasticit}',  and 
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tbe  convexity  of  its  surfaces  increases.  There  results  from  this  an 
increase  of  refracting  power,  and  the  eye  becomes  capable  of  trac- 
ing upon  its  posterior  surface  the  image  of  nearer  objects. 

The  normal  eye  in  a  state  of  repose  sees  distinctly  distant  ob- 
jects ;  the  tension  of  the  ciliary  muscle  accommodates  it  for  near 
objects.  The  mechanism  of  the  accommodation,  which  I  have  just 
sketched,  has  been  since  the  time  of  Kepler  one  of  the  greatest 
enigmas  of  opthalmology ;  the  question  was  at  the  same  time  of  great 
practical  importance,  on  account  of  the  numerous  pathological  im- 
perfections of  accommodation.  There  exists  no  other  question  in  op- 
tics upon,  which  so  many  contradictory  theories  have  been  built.  The 
first  step  towards  its  solution  is  due  to  the  English  oculist  Sanson, 
in  whom  we  must  recognize  the  merit  of  remarkable  keenness  of 
observation,  on  account  of  the  discovery  which  he  made,  in  the 
pupil,  of  feeble  luminous  reflections  formed  by  the  two  surfaces  of 
the  lens.  This  phenomenon,  insignificant  in  appearance  and 
scarcely  perceptible,  was  only  visible  in  a  dark  place,  with  a  bright 
light  at  one  side,  and  with  the  observer  standing  in  a  particular 
])lace.  These  little  images  of  Sanson  were  destined  to  shed  great 
light  upon  an  obscure  part  of  science.  They  are  in  truth  the  first 
sign  by  which  the  presence  of  the  lens  in  a  living  eye  could  be 
recognized.  Sanson  immediately  employed  these  reflections  in 
order  to  determine  objectively  whether  the  lens  were  in  place  in 
the  diseased  eye.  Max  Langenbeck  first  noticed  the  changes  which 
these  reflections  undergo  during  accommodation.  This  discovery 
was  utilized  simultaneously  by  Cramer,  of  Utrcclit,  and  by  the 
author  to  determine  exactly  all  the  changes  of  tbe  leas  during  ac- 
commodation. There  is  an  instrument,  called  a  heliometer,  which 
astronomers  employ  to  measure  the  small  distances  between  the 
stars,  in  spite  of  the  mobility  of  the  heavens.  I  applied  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  heliometer  to  the  measurement  of  the  eye  in  motion. 
The  ophthalmometer,  constructed  for  this  purpose,  serves  to  meas- 
ure, on  the  living  eye,  the  curvature  of  tlie  cornea,  the  curvature 
of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  lens  and  the  distance  between  these  two 
surfaces  &c.,  with  more  exactness  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  it 
up  to  the  present  time,  upon  the  dead  eye,  which  permit  us  to 
measure  the.changes  which  the  optical  apparatus  undergoes  dur- 
ing accommodation. 
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From  that  time  the  question  was  settled  from  a  physiological 
point  of  view.  To  these  researches  were  added  those  of  Oculists, 
especially  Donders,  upon  the  individual  defects  of  accommodation, 
which  had  been  called  in  general  myopia  and  presbyopia.  It 
was  necessary  to  institute  methods  of  determining  with  precis- 
ion the  power  of  accommodation  of  the  least  experienced  and  most 
Ignorant  patients.  He  discovered  that  under  the  names  of  myopia 
and  presbyopia  very  different  conditions  had  been  confounded 
and  this  had  rendered  tlie  choice  of  spectacles  very  uncertain. 
Certain  very  obstinate  diseases,  which  had  been  considered  nervous 
aflfections  for  lack  of  knowing  how  to  account  for  them,  were  very 
easily  explained  by  the  existence  of  certain  defects  in  the  appara- 
tus of  accommodation,  and  yielded  rapidly  to  the  employment  of 
suitable  glasses.  Donders  has  shown  also  that  strabismus  is  usu- 
ally the  consequence  of  defects  of  accommodation,  while  Von  Graefe 
had  already  demonstrated  that  myopia,  neglected  and  becoming 
progressive,  hiight  cause  distensions  and  hurtful  deformities  of 
the  fundus  oculi. 

Thus  science,  by  unexpectedly  linking  together  the  chain  of 
causes  and  effects,  has  produced  results  as  useful  for  the  diseased, 
as  interesting  for  physiologists. 

It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  screen  which  receifes  the  opti- 
cal image  which  Is  formed  in  the  eye;  this  is  the  retina,  the  thin, 
membranous  continuation  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  forms  the 
innermost  layer  of  the  membranes  which  line  the  ocular  globe. 
The  optic  nerve  is  a  cylindrical  bundle,  formed  of  very  fine  nerve 
fibres,  held  together  and  protected  by  a  very  tough  tendinous 
sheath.  It  penetrates  the  eye  ball  at  its  posterior  part  and  a  little 
to  the  nasal  side.  From  this  point  of  entrance  the  fibres  of  the 
optic  nerve  expand,  radiating  to  all  parts  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  retina.  The  extremities  of  these  fibres  have  a  singular  form- 
ation ;  there  are  at  first  cells  and  nuclei  analagous  to  those  which 
are  found  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain ;  then,  at  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  retina,  and  forming  the  extremity  of  the  nervous 
conduit,  is  a  regular  mosaic  composed  of  fine  cylindrical  rods, 
and  larger,  flask-shaped  formations,  which  are  called  cones.  All 
these  elements  are  crowded  one  against  another  and  situated  per- 
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pendicnliirly  to  the  surface  of  the  vadna;  the  rods  communicate 
witli  the  smallest  iierva  fibres,  the  cones  with  the  larger  ones. 
Positive  experiments  show  that  this  mosaic  of  rods  and  cones  is 
that  layer  of  the  retina  in  which  ipminous  sensibility  resides,  that 
is  to  say,  this  layer  of  the  retina  is  the  only  one  where  the  action 
of  light  can  produce  a  rervous  excitation. 

The  retina  presents  t  remarkaj'e  spot  situated  a  little  to  its 
temporal  side  and  not  exactly  in  tiic  middle,  as  one  might  suppose. 
This  place,  by  reason  of  its  color,  is  called  the  yelloiv  spot  {macula 
lulea);  the  retina  presents  here  a  slight  increase  in  thickness  A 
little  depression  {fovea  rentralis)  occupies  the  centre  of  this  spot; 
the  membrane  is  veiy  thin  at  this  point  because  its  composition  is 
reduced  to  tlie  elements  indispensable  to  exact  vision.  The  cones 
which  constitute  the  regular  and  clo.se  mosaic,  with  which  the 
little  depression  is  lined  are  here  finer  (1-100  of  a  millimetre  in 
diameter)  than  in  tha  other  parts.  The  otlier  and  more  or  less 
imperfectly  transparent  retinal  t-lemeuts  are  here  wanting,  except 
the  nuclei  belonging  to  the  cones,  and  the  fil)res  necessaiy  for  the 
union  of  the  cones  with  the  rest  of  the  nervous  apparatus.  The 
retinal  vessels  do  not  penetrate  the/oi'c«  centralis ;  their  termina- 
tions surround  tliis  dimple  with  a  crown  of  very  fine  and  delicate 
capillary  loops. 

The  fovea  contraVfi  is  of  very  great  importance  in  vision,  because 
this  is  the  sp^t  of  tlie  mast  exact  perception  of  distances.  It  is 
here  that  the  eone.-s,  tlie  terminal  sensitive  elements,  are  pressed 
most  closely  together.  We  can  assume  that  each  one  of  them 
possesses  its  nerve  fibre  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  optic 
nerve,  goes  separately  to  the  brain,  there  to  give  Iho  impression 
which  has  been  received,  and  that  there  the  excitation  of  each  one 
of  these  cones  may  occasion  an  isolated  sensation. 

The  formation  of  optical  images  in  a  camera  obscura  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  all  the  rays  which  proceed  from  one  luminous  point 
and  enter  the  apparatus  unilergo,  in  their  passage  through  the 
lenses,  such  a  refraction  that  they  all  unite  again  at  one  single 
point.  Every  converging  lens  produces  the  same  effect.  Let  us 
allow  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  fall  on  a  converging  lens,  and  hold  a 
sheet  of  white'  paper  at  a  suitable  distance  behind  it.  There  arc- 
then  two  things  to  be  noticed  ;  in  the  first  place,  and  wc  U-Hially 
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forget  to  mention  this,  the  lens  oasts  a  shadow  as  though  it  were 
an  opaque  body,  rather  than  composed  of  transparent  glass;  in 
the  second  place,  in  the  centre  of  this  shadow  is  seen  a  dazzling 
spot,  it  is  the  image  of  the  sun.  On  account  of  the  refraction  in 
the  glass,  the  light  which  would  have  illuminated  the  whole  surface, 
if  we  Lad  not  interposed  the  lens  which  casts  npon  it  its  shadow, 
is  reunited  at  the  shining  spot  which  is  occupied  by  the  little 
image  of  the  snn.  Instead  of  this  luminary  let  ns  choose  a  lumin- 
ous source  without  appreciable  dimensions,  such  as  the  star  Sirius ; 
the  light  then  unites  in  a  point  at  the  focus  of  the  lens.  At  this 
place  the  paper  is  illuminated,  so  that  the  image  of  the  star  is  given 
by  an  illuminated  point  of  the  paper.  Tlie  light  of  a  second  fixed 
star,  near  the  first,  wonld  concentrate  to  a  second  point  of  the 
paper;  this  point  being  illuminated  would  furnish  therefore  the 
image  of  the  second  star.  If  the  light  of  this  star  is  red,  the  point 
illuminated  by  this  light  would  evidently  appear  red.  If  there  are 
several  stars  in  the  neighborhood,  each  one  would  have  its  image 
on  a  different  point  of  the  paper,  and  each  image  would  show  the 
color  of  the  corresponding  star.  Finally,  if,  in  place  of  isolated 
luminons  points  like  stars,  we  have  a  succession  of  shining  points 
constituting  a  line  or  a  luminous  surface,  to  this  object  would  still 
correspond  a  succession  of  luminous  points  upon  the  paper;  here 
still,  all  the  light  coming  from  one  single  point  is  concentrated 
again  in  one  sinr/le  point  of  the  paper,  provided  thatf  this  screen  is 
at  the  proper  distance.  Each  point  of  the  paper  is  illuminated  witli 
the  intensity  and  the  color  belonging  to  it,  and  receives  none  of 
the  light  emitted  by  the  points  of  the  object  to  which  it  does  not 
correspond.  Let  ns  substitute  for  our  screen  a  sensitive  photo- 
graphic plate  ;  the  prepared  surface  undergoes,  throughout,  changes 
from  the  eflect  of  llie  light  which  reaches  it.  But,  of  the  liglit 
which  enters  the  instrument,  each  point  of  the  sensitive  surfiR-e 
receives  all  that  and  none  but  that  which  proceeds  from  the  corres- 
ponding point  of  the  object,  and,  consequently,  is  illuminated  willi 
an  intensity  proportional  to  that  of  the  object.  The  value  of  tiiu 
cliange  produced  upon  tlie  sensitive  plate  is,  therefore,  everywhere, 
ill  jjroponion  to  the  chemical  intensity  of  the  light  of  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  object.    _  ,,  J 

Now  it  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  eye;  only  the  glass  leuses 
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arc  replaced  by  ilic  cornea ;  and  the  crystalline,  the  screen  or  sens- 
itive plate,  by  the  retina.  When  a  distinct  optical  image  is  formed 
upon  tlie  retina,  each  cone  of  this  membrane  receives  exclusively 
tlie  light  Avhich  proceeds  from  a  superficial  element  that  is  very 
small  compared  to  the  field  of  vision ;  the  nervous  fibre  of  each 
cone  is  excited  by  the  light  from  this  corresponding  element  only, 
and  does  not  feel  any  other,  while  the  light  of  the  other  points  of 
the  field  of  vision  excites  other  fibres. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  light  of  each  point  of  the  field  of  vision 
produces  an  isolated  sensation,  that  the  equal  or  different  intensity 
of  the  various  points  of  the  field  of  vision  may  be  distinguished 
and  separated  in  the  sensation,  and  that  these  different  impress- 
ions may  be  perceived  separately. 

When  the  eye  is  compared  with  any  optical  instrument  what- 
ever, we  are  struck  first  of  all  with  its  great  superiority  in  extent 
of  field  of  vision.  Each  eye  embraces  from  right  to  left  nearly  two 
right  angles  (IGO  °  from  right  to  left  and  ]  30  ®  up  and  down)  and 
both  together  embrace  more  than  two  right  angles  in  the  horizon- 
tal sense.  The  field  of  vision  of  our  artificial  instruments  is  gen- 
erally very  small,  smaller,  indeed,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
the  magnifying  power.  But  it  should  be  remarked  that  we  exact 
of  the  instrument  a  perfect  accuracy  of  the  image  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  while  the  retinal  image  needs  great  distinctness  only 
for  the  little  space  occupied  by  the  yellow  spot.  The  diameter  of 
the  fovea  corresponds  to  about  one  degree  in  the  field  of  vision, 
that  is  to  the  surface  covered  by  the  nail  of  the  index  finger  when 
the  arm  is  fully  extended.  In  this  small  portion  of  the  field  of 
vision  the  perception  is  sufficiently  exact  to  enable  us  to  distin- 
guish two  points  a  minute  apart,  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  size  of 
the  nail  held  as  before  stated.  This  distance  corresponds  to  the 
breadth  of  a  cone  of  the  retiua.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  retinal 
image  are  seen  with  less  distinctness  and  so  much  the  more  as  we 
approach  the  limits  of  the  retina.  The  image  received  by  the  eye 
is  therefore  comparable  to  a  drawing  whose  centre  is  very  finely 
finished  while  the  rest  is  only  roughly  sketched.  If  we  see  distinct- 
ly at  one  time  only  a  very  small  portion  of  that  which  surrounds 
us,  as  a  compensation,  an  advantage  which  no  optical  instrument 
presents,  the  eye  enables  us  to  take  in  a  very  large  expanse  of  space 
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with  sufficient  clearness  to  prevent  remarkable  objects,  and  still 
less  the  changes  which  m{iy  occur  in  the  field  of  vision,  from  escap- 
ing our  notice.  But'if  the  objects  are  too  small  we  cease  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  them  with  the  lateral  parts  of  the  retina.  The  sky 
lark  which  we  hear  singing  "  lost  in  the  blue  of  space"  (Goethe) 
i«,  in  truth,  lost  for  us  so  long  as  we  do  not  succeed  in  bringing 
its  image  upon  the  fovea  ;  but  then  we  can  perceive  it. 

[to  be  CONTrSUED.] 


-:o:- 


ART.   IV. — Periodical  Headache.    A    Kew   Method  of    Curative 
Treatment.    By  F.  Bradxack,  M.  D. 

Inasmuch  as  even  so  high  an  authority  as  Professor  Austin 
Mint,  declares  it  necessary  to  place  the  'affection  known  as 
"periodical  headache"  in  the  (medically  speaking,)  unpleasing cat- 
egory denominated  opprobia  medicorum,  no  apology  will  be  needed 
from  any  laborer  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  who  can  demon- 
strate his  ability  to  throw  even  one  ray  of  light  upon  the  thera- 
peutics ot  this  most  distressing  malady.  And,  inasmuch  as  per- 
sistent and  perpetual  progress  is  one  of  t\w  proudest  boasts  of  our 
blessed  art,  I  shall  venture,  without  any  further  preface,  to  detail 
some  of  my  experience  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  in  the 
hope  of  demonstrating  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  periodical 
headache  can  now  be  generally,  if  not  invariablj',  driven  from  its 
hitherto  safe  retreat  in  the  opprohia  medicorum,  and  compelled,  at 
least,  in  most  instances,  to  succumb  to  the  scientific  apiilicalion  of 
improved  therapeutics. 

In  Dr.  Flint's  work  on  "  The  Princijil^s  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine," under  the  head  of  Cephalagia,  page  694,  are  the  following 
words:  "Periodical  headache,  as  regards  successful  treatment, 
belongs  among  the  opprohia  of  the  medical  art;  yet,  in  not  a  few 
cases,  much  benefit  may  be  derived  from  treatment."  In  quoting 
from  Dr.  Flint  the  above  sentence,  in  connection  with  a  proposed 
improved  method  of  therapeutics  in  this  malady;  it  seems  to  be  » 
duty,  \>hile  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  pleasure  to  remark  that,  than 
myself^  no  one  can  hold  in  ".}igher  estimation  Dr.  Flint's  profes- 
sional abilities,  or  entertain  for  his  opinions  a  greater  respect. 
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I  believe  that  one  prime  reason  why  we  have  hitherto  been  nnsuc- 
cessful  in  the  treatment  of  periodical  headache,  relates  to  diagnosis ; 
for  my  experience  in  a  nnmber  of  cases  leads  me  to  infer  that  the 
pathological  condition  in  this  malady  is,  if  not  always,  almost  al- 
wiiys  the  same.  At  the  risk  of  creating  some  snrprise,  I  shall  ven- 
ture the  assertion,  (believing  that  future  accurate  observation  will 
verify  it,)  that  this  pathological  condition  \s  congest  ion ;  sometimes 
active,  that  is,  arterial,  and,  sometimes  passive,  or  venous  conges- 
tion ;  though,  probably,  in  most  cases,  a  combination  of  both  these 
forms;  the  arterial  form  usually  predominating.  In  other  words 
the  trouble  is  mechanical ;  the  pain  and  distress  being  the  natural 
j-esult  of  pressure  upon  the  brain  substance,  occasioned  by  abnor- 
mal distension  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels. 

That  this  ])athological  condition  in  the  eight  or  nine  cases  of 
periodical  headache  I  have  recently  treated,  has  not  been  conjectural, 
the  following  facts  will  prove.  In  each  case  there  have  been,  more 
or  less  marked,  the  following  signs  and  symptoms:  1.  Throbbing 
of  the  carotid  and  temporal  arteries ;  3.  Congestion  of  the  eyes,  in 
some  cases  occasioning  coryza  ;  3.  A  sensation  on  the  jiart  of  the 
patient  of  intense  intracranial  tension,  described  popularly  by  say- 
ing that  the  head  "  feels  as  if  it  would  burst " ;  4.  Redness  of  part 
of,  or  of  the  entire  face ;  5.  A  partial  loss  of  the  power  of  corordi- 
nating  muscular  movements,  occasioned,  I  conjecture,  by  extreme 
vascular  pressure  upon  the  cerebellum  ;  G.  Occasional  vomiting ; 
7.  tinnitus  mirium,  often  very  violent.  These  are  the  symptoms 
and  signs  I  find  invariably  present;  and  on  which  I  base  the  asser- 
tion that  cerebral  conjestion  is  the  almost  invariable  cause  of  these 
headaches.  From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  diagnosis  is,  so  far, 
not  based  on  tlieory,  but  on  facts,  which,  as  we  all  know,  are  stub- 
born things.  But,  aside  from  these  positive  signs  and  symptoms, 
I  find  many  others  present  in  greater  or  less  degree,  some  of  which 
go,  either  negatively  or  indirectly  to  substantiate  the  position  ad- 
vanced. Among  these  are:  1.  Anorexia;  2.  Muses;  volitantes, 
occasioned  doubtless  by  congestion  of  the  retina; ;  3.  Extreme 
coldness  of  the  extremities  ;  4.  Often  a  decrease  of  heat,  as  indica- 
ted by  the  thermometer,  of  large  portions  of  the  cutaneous  surface, 
indicating  a  retreat  of  the  blood  inwards  A-o/^/fK-Aerc;  4.  Numbness 
and  partial  temporary  paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities,  caused, 
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nnquestiouably,  by  intracranial  pressure;  5.  Difficult  respiration, 
amounting  in  some  instances  to  tlyspnaa.  This  latter  symptom, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  abnormal 
heat  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  cervical  spine,  and  lower  external 
regions  of  the  occipital  bones,  appear  to  me  to  indicate,  in  common 
with  the  adjacent  and  snperjacent  congestion,  an  abnormal  pres- 
sure on  the  medulla  oblongata,  implicating  the  origins  of  thepneu- 
mogastric  and  spinal  accessory  nerves. 

If,  in  many  other  diseases,  we  were  in  possession  of  lialf  as  many 
positive  and  negative  symptoms,  should  we  not  be  oonlidcnt  of  our 
diagnosis?  Believing  that  an  affirmative  answer  will  be  generally 
accorded  to  this  question,  we  next  pass  to  briefly  consider  the 
question  of  the  causation  of  the  malady  under  discussion.  To  ar- 
rive at  positive  conclusions  on  this  head  appears  to  me  to  be  by  no 
means  so  easy  a  task  as  in  the  case  of  the  diagnosis.  Vet  in  many 
cases,  the  probable  causative  influences  may  be  elucidated  witii 
much  certainty.  They  may  be  divided  into  predisposing  and  e\" 
citing  causes.  In  regard  to  the  predisposing  causes,  that  hereditary 
influences  have  frequently  considerable  to  do  with  the  production 
of  this  disease,  would  seem  to  be  probable,  both  theoretically,  and 
upon  clinical  evidence.  We  know  the  power  of  hereditary  influ- 
ences in  other  neurotic  affections;  for  instance,  epilepsy  and  hys- 
teria. We  also  know  that  the  existence  of  one  specific  nervous  dis- 
ease in  the  parent  or  parents,  frequently  seems  to  prepare  the  way 
for,  or  to  eventuate  iu,  a  different  nervous  disease  in  the  child.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  nervous  lesion,  or 
any  persistent  abnormal  condition  of  the  general  nervous  system  of 
a  parent,  (for  instance,  chronic  alcholism,  or  progressive  locomotor 
ataxy,)  will  be  quite  likely  to  have  some  influence  upon  the  oft'- 
spring.  This  is  not  asserting  tliat  the  children  of  parents  affected 
with  epilepsy,  must  necessarily  be  epileptics  ;  or,  that  the  existence 
of  a  specific  nervous  lesion  in  a  parent  necessarily  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  same  specific  disease  in  the  child,  but  merely,  that 
the  existence  of  serious  permanent  nervous  lesions  in  the  parent, 
tend  in  some  manner  to  influence  the  nervous  system  of  the  off- 
spring; p3rhaps  only  to  the  extent  of  rendering  it  more  vulnerable 
to  disease.  To  allow  the  pisaibility  of  the  latter  effect,  ii  amply 
sufficient  lor  the  argument.     Next,  the  exciting  causes.   Given  the 
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predisposition  strongly  marked,  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
tliat  almost  anything  may  act  as  an  exciting  cause  of  these  head- 
ac'.ies.  The  exciting  causes  are,  to  use  a  iiopular  expression,  almost 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Prominent  among  them,  however,  in 
my  existence  are  the  following:  Mental  emotions;  excessive  brain 
work ;  ingestion  of  improper  food,  or,  of  too  large  a  quantity  of 
proper  food ;  cold ;  heat ;  constipation,  (especially  a  loaded  condi- 
tion of  the  rectum;)  abuse  of  stimulants,  as  alcohol  and  tobacco; 
the  improper  use  of  opium;  aud  so  on.  In  the  female  they  may 
be  amenorrho;,  dysmenori'hea,  uterine  or  ovarian  irritation  ;  uterine 
displacements,  especially  retroflexion  or  retrover.sion  of  the  uterus, 
by  reason  of  their. pressure  on  the  rectum,  thereby  causing  obstipa- 
tion, or  inducing  constipation  of  the  bowels. 

I  have  observed,  that  in  every  case  of  periodical  headache  I  have 
treated,  or  with  the  history  of  which  I  have  become  acquainted, 
without  one  exception ;  constipation,  often  chronic  prevailed, 
M'hieh  leads  me  to  remark,  that  in  some  unexplained  manner,  the 
pressure  exerted  upon  the  rectal  nerves  by  a  fecal  cylinder,  appears 
invariably  to  aggravate  these  headaches,  and  doubtless,  frer[uently 
acts  as  a  causative  influence. 

Inasmuch  as  one  of  the  specific  effects  of  alcohol  is  to  induce  cere- 
bral congestion,  it  is  manifest  that  an  excessive  use  of  this  article 
must,  of  necessity  tend  to  excite  the  affection  in  question.  That  it 
does  so  excite  it,  is,  I  believe,  provable  by  irrefragable  evidence. 
This  remark  will,  of  course,  apply  with  increased  force  to  the  use 
of  opium.  That  the  phenomena  of  cerebral  congestion  and  anaemia 
are  regulated  by  the  vasomotor  nerves,  recent  histological  researches 
appear  to  have  demonstrated.  If  this  be  really  so,  we  have  here  a 
key  to  many  mysteries  ;  for,  if  it  be,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  a  fact 
that  certain  drugs  have  the  power  to  affect  these  nerves,  and  there- 
by either  to  dilate  or  constringe  the  arteries  to  which  they  are  dis- 
tributed, we  find  ourselves  furnished  with  indications  of  the  high- 
est importance  as  to  treatment,  if  not  Willi  a  perfect  therapeutical 
key. 

But.  after  we  have  enumerated  all  the  known  exciting  causes  of 
this  disease,  we  shall  often  find  ourselves  quite  in  the  dark,  both  as 
to  the  pathology  and  treatment,  if  we  fail  to  allow  for,  in  at  least 
many  instances,  an  occuU,   suUle  and  inexpVcahle    constitutional 
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tendency  to  this  malady,  which  can  no  more  be  explained  or  ao- 
counted  for,  than  can  the  phenomenon  of  menstruation,  or  the  ex- 
istence of  individual  idiosyncrasies.  Time  spent  in  an  endeavor  to 
discover  and  elucidate  the  nature  of  this  tendency,  would  probably 
prove  to  be  as  effectually  wasted,  as  if  spent  in  the  mathematical 
endeavor  to  trisect  an  angle.  It  is  sufficient  for  practical  purposes 
to  take  this  tendency  into  account,  and  to  allow  lor  it. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Dr.  Flint's  above  quoted  statement,  that  the 
prognosis  of  periodical  headache,  has  hitherto  been  exceedingly  un- 
favorable as  regards  any  method  of  permanent  relief;  which  remark 
brings  us  to  the  question  of  treatment. 

Having,  I  trust,  as  hearty  a  disbelief  in,  and  dislike  of  most  so- 
called  specific  plans  of  treatment,  (believing  it  to  be  usually  quite 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  specific  or  invariable  treatment  for  dis- 
ease,) I  nevertheless  venture  the  statement,  that,  for  periodical 
congestive  cephalalgia  we  may  employ  a  method  of  treatment, 
which,  if  not  specific  aproximatcs,  so  nearly  to  a  specific  character, 
as  to,  in  many  instances,  honestly  deserve  the  appellation.  I  am 
aware  this  is  a  strong  statement,  but  I  am,  (I  trust  not  unreasona- 
bly) so  confident  of  its  truth,  as  to  be  anxious  to  subject  it  to  the 
expcrimentum  cruc<s  of  actual  test,  in  the  faith  that  when  weighed 
in  scientific  balances,  it  will  not  be  found  wanting. 

The  treatment  of  this  malady,  divides  itself  naturally  into  two 
parts ;  first,  that  proper  during  the  attack ;  second,  that  approprinto 
in  the  internal,  I  believe  we  possess  remedies  capable,  in  most  in- 
stances, of  entirely,  or  nearly  entirely,  allaying  the  pain  during  the 
attack  ;  and  others  administered  during  the  intervals  of  effecting 
in  a  few  months  a  permanent  cure.  To  say  that  I  have  wholly 
originated  this  method  would  be  to  make  a  strong  claim ;  but,  that 
it  has  never  in  this  disease  been  systematically  employed  before,  I 
am  certain. 

In  the  proposed  treatment  of  this  disease,  we,  of  course,  adhere 
to  general  principles.  If  there  exist  complications,  whether  or  no 
they  assumed  to  act  as  exciting  causes,  they  should  be  removed,  or 
so  far  as  possible,  paliated.  If  there  be  constipation,  the  usual  treat- 
ment for  constipation  is  indicated.  If  examination  reveals  the  ex- 
istence of  a  uterine  displacement,  it  should  be  remedied.  If  tobac- 
cos are  used  ia  excess,  they  must  be  either  discontinued  or  used  in 
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moderation.  Suppose  the  treatment  to  be  commenced  the  day  af- 
ter  an  attack  of  headache.  Assuming  the  non-existence  of  any  im- 
portant physical  lesion,  I  find  it  advantageous,  provided  there  ar^ 
no  contraindications,  to  begin  by  the  administration  at  night,  one  o'' 
two  of  the  following  pills,  which,  during  the  entire  course  of  treat 
inent  (say  six  months)  may  be  given  once  in  three  weeks ; 
§;        Mass  hyd. 

Ext.  coloc.  com. 
Pulv.  aloes  soc.  a  a,  3  j. 
Pulv.  ipecac,  gr.  vj. 
M.  Ft.  pil.,  no.  xij. 
This  pill  to  be  followed  in  the  morning  by  one  (1)  drachm  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia. 

As  a  permanent  medicine,  I  then  prescribe  three  (3)  drops  of 
liquor  potassa;  arsenitis,  to  bo  taken  in  one  (1)  drachm  of  water 
after  each  meal,  for  certainly  three,  and  usually  six  months  its  use 
being  suspended  one  day  every  three  weeks  when  the  above  pill  is 
taken. 

If  the  patient  be  delicate,  and  complains  much  of  coldness  of  the 
extremities  during  the  attacks,  and  frequent  chilliness  during  the 
in tervalSj  the  following  i)rescriptiou  is  substituted  for  the  liquor 
potassre  arsenitis : 

1^-         Liq.  arsenicalis  hydrochlorici,  5   ss. 
Quuiiai  disulphat.  gr.  xij. 
Liq,  ferri  perchloridi,  3ij. 
M.    Aqua?,  f  3  vj. 
(S.     One  tablespooiiful  in  a  wiue-glassfiil  of  water,  twice  a  day 
after  meals.) 

AVhen  an  attack  of  headache  begins,  I  adopt  the  following  plan, 
with  minor  modifications  according  to  existing  circumstances  and 
complications.  I  direct  the  patient  to  sit  iu  an  easy  chair,  (avoid- 
ing the  recumbent  position,  as  tending  to  cerebral  congestion  by 
means  of  gravitation,)  and  to  place  his,  or  her  feet  in  a  hot  bath  of 
nuistardized  water,  the  JianJs  also  in  a  similar  hot  bath,  minus  the 
mustard  ;  and  if  it  can  be  tolerated,  (though  females  frequently 
can  not  tolerate  it,)  a  bag  of  pounded  ice  to  be  placed  upon  the 
head,  covering.as  much  as  possible  of  the  occipital  region,  and 
thereby  bringing  a  decougestive  influence  to  bear  upon  thccerebtl" 
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lam  and  the  medulla  oblongata.     These  accessory  measures  to  be 
followed  by  a  dose  of  the  following  medicine  : 

Bt        Potassli  bromid.  3  TJ. 
Ammon.  bromid.  3  ij. 
Potassii  iodidi,  gr.  vj. 
M.  Infus  columbse,  f  §  iiij. 

S.     One  dessert-spoonful  in  an  ounce  of  water. 

One  or  two  doses  of  this  prescription  will  usually  suffice  either 
to  very  greatly  palliate,  or  else  entirely  relieve  the  most  distressing 
and  agonizing  headache,  provided  only  it  belongs  to  the  class  under 
consideration.  But,  to  produce  its  best  effects,  this  remedy  should 
be  administered  as  early  as  possible  after  the  commencement  of  the 
attack.  In  some  cases  patients  experience  prodromic  symptoms. 
When  these  occur,  the  threatened  attack  may  often  be  rendered  ab- 
ortive by  the  timely  administration  of  the  medicine. 

As  it  has  been  frequently  demonstrated  by  Professor  W.  A.  Ham- 
mond, of  New  York,  that  the  bromide  of  potassium  possesses  the 
power  of  decreasing  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  skull,  I,  of  course, 
claim  no  originality  in  using  that  remedy  in  this  connection,  in 
which  the  chief  iiathological  condition  is  cerebral  congestion.  But- 
in  combining  with  this  drug  the  bromide  of  ammonium,  and  a 
small  amount  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  in  exhibiting  the  combi- 
nation in  a  little  infusion,  (the  infusion  of  Colombo,)  I  claim  origin- 
ality. That  the  above  formula  constitutes  altogether  tlie  most  elig- 
ible manner  of  combining  these  articles  into  a  weapon  of  offense 
against  the  disease,  I  feel  convinced  by  repeated  trials  of  it. 

In  this  plan  of  treatment,  the  prescription  containitig  the 
bromides  is  given  just  before,  or  during  an  attack,  witli  the  object 
of  reducing  the  cerebral  congestion,  and  thereby  allaying  the  par- 
oxysm of  headache.  That  it  is  capable  of  doing  this,  I  am  satisfied 
by  ocular  evidence,  as  well  as  by  asservations  of  patient?.  I  am  at 
the  present  time  treating  a  lady  who  reports  herself  as  invariably 
relieved  of  an  attack  of  headache  by  the  use  of  the  above  jirescrip. 
tion  alone,  after  having  suffered  these  attacks  for  eleven  years,  and 
being  treated  by  numerous  physicians,  witliout  receiving  a  particle 
of  benefit. 

Tlie  prescription  containing  arsenic,  or  the  simple  liquor  potasfse 
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arsenitis,  is  given  with  the  object  of  changing,  or  overcoming  the 
subtle  constitutional  tendency  to  these  headaches,  previously  al- 
luded to.  In  my  hands  it  produces  this  affect,  whether  it  do  so 
through  the  medium  of  tlie  vaso-motor  nerves,  or  by  a  generaj 
tonic  health-producing  impression  on  the  entire  nervous  system, 
or  upon  the  sympathetic  nerve,  I  am,  of  course,  unable  to  say ;  but, 
that  it  effects  after  a  few  months  a  permanent  cure  of  the  disease, 
I  am  able  to  assert,  in  at  least  a  certain  number  of  instances,  suffi- 
cient to  induce  me  to  believe,  that  if  scientifically  administered,  and 
faithfully  persevered  in  for  six  or  seven  months,  it  will  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  prove  successful  in  the  hands  of  the  scientific 
practitioner. 

Without  undertaking  to  explain  the  exact  action  of  arsenic,  I 
cannot  but  believe  from  my  observations  of  its  action  in  this  disease 
that  it  must  exert  a  decongestive  influence  upon  the  entire  ence- 
phalon.  I  would  venture  the  conjecture  that  it  may  exert  perma- 
nently the  same  decongestive  action  upon  the  brain,  and  upper  por- 
tion of  the  spinal  marrow,  that  the  bromide  of  potassium  exerts 
temporarily.  If  this  be  so,  we  have  a  sufficient  exijlanation  of  its 
efficacy  in  tlie  disease  under  consideration. 

lu  conclusion,  if  it  shall  be  possible  by  what  has  here  been  said 
to  contribute  even  an  iota  towards  the  relief  of  this  distressing, 
and  hitherto  nearly  incurable  malady,  the  knowledge  of  having 
so  contributed  will  constitute  for  the  writer  a  most  ample  reward. 


■:o:- 


Alll".  v.— ^  Case  of  Ovariotomy.    By  J.  S.  Dolsok,  M.  D. 

Mrs.  William  Phillips,  of  Thurston,  Cotinty  of  Steuben,  32  years 
old,  married,  the  mother  of  three  children,  oldest  thirteen,  young- 
est four,  and  having  six  sisters  and  three  brothers,  all  well ;  father 
and  mother  living ;  no  hereditary  disease  that  I  could  learn  in  the 
family;  came  under  my  care  on  the  19th  day  of  Nov.,  1871.  Was 
in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  up  to  about  one  and  a  half  years 
before,  and  then  weighed  one  hundred  and  fifteen  lbs. 

First  discovered  that  the  abdomen  was  enlarging  over  a  year 
ago ;  menstruation  regular,  but  somewhat  less  in  quantity  than 
formerly ;  sleeps  well  when  the  head  is  raised  and  on  her  side  • 
cannot  lie  on  her  back;  respiration  hurried ;  pulse  one  hundred 
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and  twenty;  bowels  constipated;  measures  around  body  at  tlieUmi 
bilious  forty-three  inches ;  uterus  not  enlarged  or  displaced.  I 
informed  patient  that  she  had  an  ovarian  tumor,  and  that  it  was 
probably  multilocular.  As  she  had  taken  no  medicine  with  a  view 
to  correct  the  growth,  I  advised  a  careful  trial  of  the  iodide  of  pot- 
ash internally,  and  the  application  of  an  ointment  of  iodine  and 
iodide  of  potash  externally,  saying  should  the  treatment  fail  to 
arrest  the  growth  it  might  become  necessary  to  remove  it.  I  visit- 
ed her  twice  before  the  operation  at  intervals  of  ten  days  and  found 
that  she  was  rapidly  losing  flesh  and  strength  and  that  the  respi- 
ration was  vastly  worse.  After  detailing  to  her  and  her  hutiband 
the  dangers  and  risks  of  an  operation,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  and 
leaving  them  to  decide  what  should  be  done,  T  was  told  by  the 
patient  she  wanted  even  the  slender  chance  of  recovery  that  the 
operation  offered. 

January  8,  1873,  in  presence  of  Drs.  Green,  Trumbull,  May  and 
Winie,  after  putting  patient  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  I 
made  an  incision  from  the  umbilicus  to  neai*  the  pubis  in  the  linea 
alba,  bringing  tumor  into  view.  Tapped  it  with  a  large  sized 
trocar,  with  hose  attached,  and  succeeded  in  removing  ten  lbs.  of 
fluid.  As  the  growth  was  still  too  large  to  remove  through  my  first 
incision,  I  enlarged  it  upwai'ds  about  two  inches  above  the  umbili- 
cus, and  after  having  broken  down  extensive  adhesions  with  my 
hands,  removed  the  mass,  weighing,  with  the  fluid  previously 
drawn  off,  fifty-one  lbs.  The  growth  was  largely  filled  with  albu- 
minous fluid  of  a  great  variety  ot  hues,  and  was  contained  in  great 
numbers  of  cysts,  or  what  seems  to  me  a  more  correct  expression, 
compartments  of  different  sizes,  the  largest  one  being  at  the  upper 
part  and  in  contact  with  the  diaphram.  I  applied  clamp  and  sep- 
arated the  pedicle  with  actual  cautery,  loosened  clamp  in  a  few 
moments,  and,  as  there  was  still  bleeding,  transfixed  pedicle  with 
needle  armed  with  double  ligature,  tied  each  part,  cutting  ligature 
close  and  dropped  whole  into  abdomen.  Approximated  edges  of 
wound  by  means  of  intcrupted  sutures  and  straps.  Applied  a 
many  tailed  flannel  bandage  and  lifted  patient  into  bed.  No  stim- 
ulants were  given  until  the  operation  was  completed.  Staid  with 
patient  about  six  hours ;  reaction  has  come  on,  patient  comfortable. 

Visited  patient  oil  Wednesday  following  operation ;  no  vomiting 
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and  no  upleasant  symptoms ;  is  taking  solid  opium  in  pill  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  relieve  pain  and  produce  sleep;  lias  only  a  table- 
spoonful  of  milk  once  in   two  hours,   and  bits  of  ice  to  suck  to 
relieve  thirst. 
Hornellsvilk,  Jan.  11,  1873. 

:ol 

ART.  Xl.—'Ahcess  of  Temporal  Region  from  Gunshot  Injury : — ' 
Extraction  of  hall  after  Four  Years  Lodgment  Beliind  Zygo- 
matic Arch.    By  J.  W.  Southworth,  M.  D.  Toledo,  0. 

Mr.  G.  W.  E. — mulatto — aged  28,  of  stout  build,  was  struck  by 
a  partially  spent  ball  or  balls  (?)  in  the  temple,  while  serving  in  the 
late  war, — on  the  7th  of  June,  18G4.  Says  the  hospital  surgeon 
told  him  a  ball  was  found  and  taken  out.  "Wound  did  not  heal 
until  after  a  piece  of  bone  came  out."  Cicatrix  was  always  tender, 
and  he  was  troubled  with  some  headache.  In  the  summer  of  1865 
had  increase  of  pain  and  throbbing,  with  vertigo  after  stooping, 
eventuating  in  an  abcess  which  was  opened  and  treated  in  the  usual 
manner  by  his  attendant.  It  healed  soon.  Cicatrix  still  tender. 
Headache  and  vertigo  not  very  troublesome,  until  the  summer  of 
1860,  when  another  abcess  formed  in  same  situation;  was  treated 
as  usual  by  another  practitioner.  The  abcess  againhealing  entire- 
ly—(cicatrix  was  still  tender]  and  remained  so  until  June,  1868. 
The  patient  having  in  the  meantime  more  or  less  throbbing  head- 
ache during  the  hot  season  when  working  in  the  sun.  Frequent 
applications  of  cold  water  releived  it  and  the  vertigo  as  well. 

On  June  8th,  1868,  he  applied  to  me  (at  Adrian,  Mich.)  giving 
previous  history  as  stated,  All  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  an 
abcess  being  present,  viz :  tenderness,  throbbing  pain  and  slight 
swelling,  and  fever.  He  was  treated  with  a  brisk  cathartic  of  cal- 
omel, podophylin  and  nitre,  with  a  mixture  of  veratrum,  antimony 
and  dovers  powder  to  control  febrile  action,  and  bowels  kept  open 
with  a  saline  draught  at  night.  All  the  symptoms  increased  in 
violence — vision  impaired  on  affected  side,  severe  pain  on  moving 
lower  jaw;  intense  throbbing  pain  in  temple  and  swelling  increas- 
ed, with  oedema.  Made  an  incision  at  the  most  prominent  point 
on  the  10th,  but  no  pus  followed.  Constitutional  and  local  symp-^ 
toms  abated  on  the  evening  of  the  11th,  and  on  the  12th  it  waa 
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again  incised,  ^vhen  a  free  flow  of  pus  followed,  with  great  relief  to 
pain  and  tension. 

Having  surmised  the  cxistance  of  some  foreign  substance,  either 
a  necrosed  spicula  of  bone  or  a  fragment  of  the  ball  said  to  have 
been  extracted,  I  explored  the  cavity  with  Nekton's  porcelain 
tipped  probe.  It  passed  down  about  2  1-2  inches  and  struck  a 
solid  substance  behind  the  z5*gomatic  arch  which  discolored  the 
porcelain,  proving  it  to  be  lead.  The  incision  was  immediately 
enlarged  sufficiently  to  admit  the  finger, — cutting  across  the  an- 
terior branch  of  the  temporal  artery  [which  was  ligatured]  and 
dividing  tlie  anterior  fibres  of  the  temporal  muscle,  behind  lohich 
the  forceps  were  passed  down  to  the  ball,  which  was  fortunately 
seized  at  the  best  advantage  and  extracted  on  the  first  trial.  It 
weighed  3-4  of  an  ounce,  was  indented,  or  furrowed  rather,  on  one 
side,  and  a  little  rough  on  the  other.  The  abcess  healed  rapidly, 
patient  remains  well,  the  obscuration  of  vision,  and  the  headache, 
&c.,  having  gradually  ceased.  Patient  objected  to  taking  chloro- 
form or  it  would  have  been  given. 


■:o:- 


Correspondence. 


At  the  23d  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Medical  Association 

the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

liesolved,  That  each  State  and  Local  Medical  Society  be  request- 
ed to  provide,  as  a  permanent  part  of  its  organization,  a  Board  of 
Censors  for  determining  the  educational  qualifications  of  such 
young  men  as  propose  to  commence  tiie  study  of  medicine,  and 
that  no  member  of  such  Societies  be  permitted  to  receive  a  student 
into  liis  office  until  such  student  presents  a  certificate  of  proper 
preliminary  education  from  the  Censors  ap])oiuted  for  tliat  pur- 
jjose,  or  a  degree  from  some  literary  college  oF  known  good  stand- 
ing. 

The  necessity  of  enforcing  this  regulation  is  too  well  appreciated 
by  every  member  of  tlie  profession  to  require  extended  notice. 

The  Primary  Board  appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  Erie 
County  Medical  Society,  held  January  9th,  1872,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  young  men  preparatory  to  the  study  of  medicine,  would 
announce  that  persons  requiring  such  examination  Avill  be  expected 
to  furnish  evidence  of  good  moral  character,  and  to  show  a  satis- 
factory acquaintance  with  the  following  subjects: 
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The  rules  of  the  construction  of  English  Language,  Eng- 
lish Literature,  Geography,  History,  (Ancient  and  Modern,)  with 
Arithmetic,  Algebra  to  Quadratics,  Elementary  Geometi-y,  Moral 
Science,  with  Elementary  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  or  to 
show  a  diploma  from  some  recognized  literary  college. 

In  this  attempt  to  impress  the  importance  of  good  preliminary 
education  upon  young  men  about  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  med- 
icine we  hope  to  have  your  support  and  co-operation. 

The  Board  will  meet  for  the  examination  of  applicants  on  the 
last  Wednesday  of  every  month  at  the  office  of  Dr.  IL  R.  Hopkins, 
No.  9  West  Swan  street,  at  11  o'clock  A.  ir. 

M.    B.    FOLWELL, 

H.  R.  Hopkins, 

M.   WlLLOUGHBY,  Jk. 

Buffalo,  January  17,  1872.  Primary  Board. 

:o: 

Genesee  Co.  Medical  Society. 

Pavilion,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1872. 
Dear  Doctor: — Will  you  please  iiublish  the  following,  which  I 
am  authorized  to  send  you  ? 

Yours  truly, 
J.  F.  Miner.  W.  B.  Sprague. 

At  the  regular  semi-annual  meeting  licld  at  llie  St.  James  Hotel> 
in  the  village  of  Batavia,  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  9th,  1872,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution  was  offered  by  Dr.  0.  R.  Croff.  and  unan- 
imously adopted : 

Whereas,  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Genesee  County  Medical 
Society,  lield  July  5,  1870,  a  certain  motion  rescinding  the  resolu- 
tion of  expulsion  in  reference  to  Dr.  N.  G.  Clark  was  passed,  and 
whereas  ihe  minutes  were  not  ordered  published  as  should  have 
been  done  in  justice  to  Dr.  Clark  and  to  the  Society  : 

Ecsolved,  That  the  fact  of  such  rescinding  of  a  motion  which 
was  illegally  made  for  expulsion  of  Dr.  Clark  be  published  in  the 
Ihiffalo  Medical  Journal,  and  that  the  Society  regret  that  the  pub- 
lication of  such  action  was  uninteutionally  deferred. 

Meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  second  Tuesday  of  February  next. 

Wm.  B.  Spraguk,  Chairman. 
L.  L.  Tozier,  Secretary. 
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Miscellaneous, 


-++- 


On  Arterial  Transfusion  of  Blood. 


Professor  Hueter  recorded  some  time  ago  a  case  of  poisoning 
with  carbonic  oxide,  in  whicii  he  preserved  the  life  of  the  patient 
by  transfusion.  More  recently,  ia  the  Ccntralblatt,  he  has  I'ecom- 
mended  the  same,  on  the  ground  of  the  successful  issue  of  three 
cases  where  healthy  blood  was  injected  to  remove  the  symptoms 
accompanying  intense  septicsemia.  Hueter  pursued  in  these  cases 
not  the  usual  plan  of  injecting  the  venous  blood  of  a  healthy  man 
into  the  artery  of  the  invalid.  He  perlormed  the  operation  in  the 
following  way :  During  the  defibrination  of  the  blood  by  beating 
and  filtration  through  afine  piece  of  muslin  by  assistants,  he  exposes 
the  radial  artery  or  the  tibialis  posticus,  above  the  malleolus  in- 
tern us,  the  latter  being  just  as  easy  to  find  as  the  former.  Any 
slight  hemorrhage  is  carefully  arrested,  and  a  very  small  opening 
is  made  in  the  sheath  of  the  artery,  which  is  separated  from  the 
adventitia ;  a  sound  is  then  pushed  under  the  artery,  and  moved 
hither  and  thither,  till  about  two  and  a  half  centimetres  of  the 
artery  is  isolated.  Four  pieces  of  strong  silk  are  now  passed  be- 
neath the  vessel,  of  which  one  forms  a  reserve  ligature.  The  silk 
nearest  to  the  heart  is  now  tied  tightly,  so  as  to  prevent  all  entrance 
into  the  vessel  of  blood  coming  from  the  heart.  The  injection 
syringe  is  now  filled,  and  the  lowermost  silk  slightly  pulled,  so  as 
to  stretch  the  vessel.  An  opening  is  now  made  in  its  upper  part, 
by  cutting  it  about  half  way  transversely  with  scissors.  The 
canula  is  introduced  and  secured  by  the  third  thread.  The  ten- 
sion hitherto  kept  on  the  lowermost  silk  is  now  relaxed  and  the 
injection  begun  to  be  forced  in.  When  the  injection  is  comijleted, 
the  lowermost  thread  is  tightened,  and  the  piece  of  artery  between 
the  two  ligatures  excised.  The  wound  is  simjdy  dressed.  The 
principal  difficulties  of  the  operation  are  its  complexity,  and  the 
necessity  that  exists  of  maintaining  a  considerable  pressure  on  the 
piston  to  overcome  the  cardiac  pressure.  On  the  latter  ground 
Hueter  recommended  the  employment  of  Hosier's  injection  syringe, 
in  which  the  piston  works  with  a  screw.  In  Hueters  opinion,  the 
objections  are  far  outweighed  by  the  advantages  which  arterial 
transfusion  affords.  One  of  these  advantages  is,  that  the  blood 
reaches  the  heart  more  slowly,  and  with  greater  steadiness  and 
regularity,  than  by  venous  transfusion.  He  regards  the  injection 
of  small  quantities  (two;  three  or  four  ounces)  as  useless,  in  most 
instances  from  eight  ounces  to  one  pound  being  requisite.  But  if 
80  large  a  quantity  be  suddenly  thrown  upon  the  heart  as  occurs  in 
injection  by  the  veins,  a  fatal  arrest  of  its  activity  may  occur.  It 
must  be  remembered,  also,  that  in  consequence  of  the  bleeding 
prior  to  the  injection,  as  much  unhealthy  blood  is  removed  as  good 
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is  introduced  from  the  system.  Another  advantage  attendant  on  the 
arterial  injection  is  security  against  the  introduction  of  air,  any 
small  quantities  that  may  be  introduced  being  rapidly  absorbed  dar- 
ing the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries.  By  this  method, 
also,  all  danger  of  phthisis  is  avoided,  which  in  many  instances, 
when  transfusion  of  the  veins  would  otherwise  have  proved  success- 
ful,  had  led  to  the  death  of  the  patient.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained wliether  the  contact  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  rendered 
arlerial  by  whipping  with  the  waste  of  the  right  heart,  is  of  any 
real  advantage.  In  the  mode  of  transfusion  by  the  arteries,  the 
blood  necessarily  becomes  venous  during  its  passage  through  the 
capillaries.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hueter  observes  that  transfusion, 
Avhether  through  the  veins  or  arteries,  constitutes  a  weapon  against 
diseases  which  can  in  no  otlier  way  be  contested,  and  points  out 
the  excellent  results  we  may  anticipate  from  its  employment— 
Aerztlidies  Literaturhlalt,  Xo.  6,  1871,  and  lAingenbec's  Archiv, 
ISIO'-^Cincinnaii  Lancet  end  Observer. 
:o: 

Editorial  Department. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Erie  County  Medical  Society. — Reception 
of  a  Portrait  of  Dr.  Levi  J.  Ham. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Erie  County  Medical  Society  was  hcUl  in  IJuffalo 

Tuesday,  Jan.  9,  and  was  quite  largely  attended.    The  election  of  oJBcers  ^and 

propositions  to  amend  the  by-laws  of  the  Society,  occupied  most  of  the  time 

of  the  session.    Some  amendments  were  passed  (supposed  to  be  passed)  but 

as  there  had  been  no  previous  written  notice  of  intention  to  amend,  the  action 

was  irregular,  and  must  come  up  for  future  approval.    The  regular  order  of 

business  was  suspended  by  motion  of  Dr.  Storli,  when  Dr.  Miner  read  the  foU 

lowing  communication : 

South  Bend,  Im).,  Dec.  33, 1871. 

Mv  Deak  Doctou  ; — I  ship  my  portrait  to  the  Erie  County  Medical  Soceity 
to  your  care,  per  Express  to-day.  Please  present  it  to  the  Society  in  my 
name,  as  a  token  of  thckindly  regards  1  still  entertain  for  it,  and  for  its  indi- 
vidual members.  The  study  and  practice  of  my  profession  has  been  a  life 
business  with  me ;  1  still  love  it.    llespccts  to  all  the  members  of  the  Society. 

Yours,  very  truly, 
J.  F.  JIln-er,  M.  D.  '         ■  LEVI  J.  HA.M. 

Accompanying  this  he  has  furnished  the  following  particulars  of  his  life: 
Born  Nov.  16,  1805.  Graduated  in  Dartmouth  College  August  38,  1828- 
Received  Medical  Degree  Bowdoin  College  March  19,  183L  "Was  a  private 
student  of  Prof.  R.  D.  Mussey  two  years.  Practiced  in  York  county,  Maine, 
from  1831  to  1845.  *  Practiced  in  Williamsville,  Erie  county,  N.  Y.,  from  184») 
to  1859.  Practiced  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  from  1859  to  1871.  Was  appointed 
I  Surgeon  of  the  48lhlnd.  vol.   Dec,  4,   18til.    Resigned   April  9,  18(35,     Was 
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Chairman  of  the  Operating  Board  of  Surgeons  in  the  7lli  Division  of  the  17th 
Army  Corps  in  all  the  great  battles  in  front  of  Vicksburgh  1803-4,  and  at 
Lookout  Mountain  and  Mission  Ridge  in  1864  Was  at  one  time  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  17th  Army  Corps  under  the  gallant  McPhcrson. 

He  says :  "  I  have  always  hud  a  taste  for  operative  surgeiy ;  always  been 
eminently  conservative  in  all  my  operations.  I  now  have  a  good  practice,  a 
good  home,  good  friends,  and  a  competence  of  this  world's  goods." 

To  this  brief  and  expressive  autobiography  of  Dr.  Ham,  it  is  proper  that  I 
add,  that  he  has  always  held  high  and  honorable  position  in  his  profession,  and 
that  he  is  rightfully  regarded  by  both  the  profession  and  public  as  a  high  mind, 
ed,  honorable  physician,  whose  ample  opportunities  of  early  education,  and 
whose  extensive  observation  and  experience  have  fitted  lor  professional  emi- 
nence. His  kind  mention  of  his  former  membership  with  us,  and  the  gener- 
ous donation  of  his  portrait  adds  to  the  number  of  his  numerous  acts  which 
are  worthy  of  imitation  Especially  is  this  generous,  acceptable,  and  appro- 
priate donation  of  his  portrait  worthy  of  imitation,  by  his  former  associates 
many  of  whom,  will  soon  no  more  return  to  grace  these  annual  meetings  with 
their  actual  presence,  and  who  may  thus  help  to  keep  alive  memories  which 
all  desire  to  cherish. 

Dr.  Edward  Stork  made  a  very  pleasant  reference  to  the  character  and  sur- 
gical skill  of  Dr.  ilam  while  practicing  in  Erie  county,  and  moved  "  that  the 
portrait  be  accepted  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  returned,  with  hearty  good 
wishes  for  his  health,  happiness  and  long  continued  usefulness." 

The  reception  of  a  large,  f  ull-size.l  portrait,  of  a  much  rcsp^sto  I  fornar 
member,  was  occasion  of  much  gratification  to  tlie  Society. 
:o: 

Vaccination  and  Small  Pox.' 

It  is  noticeable  that  though  Jcnner  discovered  the  proLeclive  power  of  vac- 
cination, still  small  pox  epidemics  prevail  in  our  largo  cities  and  produce 
most  alarming  and  fatal  etfects.  There  is  no  doubt  that  vaccination  and  re- 
vaccination  is  a  complete  protection  from  small  pox.  Still  the  question  is 
regarded  by  the  public  as  quite  unsettlod,'and  the  inquiry  is  made,  if  so,  wli . 
does  the  disease  i)revail  so  extensively,  and  why  is  varioloid  so  common  in 
those  who  have  been  vaccinated  ?  The  question  should  be  answered  to  the 
])ublic  and  made  jilaiu  so  far  as  may  be ;  but  the  impossibility  of  teaching 
medical  facts,  to  the  unprofessional,  is  very  well  understood. 

The  faults  of  our  present  system  of  protection  from  small  pox  are  still 
very  numerous ;  they  scarcely  require  enumeration  to  medical  men. 

1st.  There  is  not  attached  to  the  event  of  being  protected  from  small  pox, 
anything  of  the  importance  which  it  really  demands.  It  is  regarded  as  a  mat- 
ter of  almost  no  consequence  at  all,  to  be  attended  to  when  some  of  the  neigh- 
bors are  announced  as  having  the  disease;  whereas,  it  should  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  principal  events  of  life,  and  be  recorded  with  birth,  baptism, 
marriage  and  death. 
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2nd.  iJc-vacciiiation  shouldj  be  understood  to  be  essential  to  protection — 
protection  from  varioloid  or  modified  small  pox.  In  other  word,?,  parents 
should  know  that  their  children  are  not  protected  in  any  true,  popular  sense, 
until  pure  vacine  virus  will  not  produce  its  characteristic  effects,  and  that  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  when  thus  vaccinuated  they  are  more  perfectly  pro- 
tected than  are  those  who  have  had  small  pox,  from  future  attacks. 

3d.  Better  ideas  should  prevail  both  with  the  profession  and  public  as  to 
what  is  a  real  vaccine  vesiele,  and  how  it  can  only  be  produced  by  the  vaccine 
virus;  that  eczenuitous  scales, scales  from  second  vaccination  and  the  second 
scale  from  true  vaccine  sore  are  incapable  of  producing  the  iiaceine  vesicle,  or 
of  protecting  at  all,  from  small  pox. 

When  these  simple  facts  arc  appreciated — when  the  event  of  being  vaccina- 
ted is  regarded  in  its  true  light,  and  when  our  present  plan  of  gratuitous, 
unwatched,  promiscuous,  uncared  for,  and  almost  wholly  useless  plan  of  pub- 
lic vaccination  is  superceded  by  an  intelligent,  carefully  watched,  thoroughly 
executed  procedure  of  protection,  swch  as  is  within  certain  and  easy  reach, 
then  no  more  small  pox.  That  it  prevails  in  Buffalo  and  other  cities  is  proof 
of  ignorance  and  i)oor  government  and  criminal  neglect. 


Books  Reviewed. 


Practical  TrcalUe  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations.  By  Frank  Has- 
tings Hamilton,  A  M.,  M.D.,  L.L.D.  Henry  C.  Lea,  Phila- 
delphia, 1871. 

In  this,  the  fourth  edition,  the  author  says :  Discussions  which  occupied 
considerable  space  in  previous  editions  have  been  omitted  in  the  present;  such 
for  example,  as  that  relating  to  the  value  of  certain  specimens  claiming  to 
represent  bony  imion  after  intra-capsular  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 
Many  obsolete  forms  of  apparatus  have  also  been  excluded.  Nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  illustrations  have  been  changed,  in  most  cases 
by  the  substitution  of  original  wood  cuts.  This  he  says  has  been  done  to  make 
room  fin-  more  practical  observations.  In  the  preface  the  author  gives  a  well 
deser\ed  and  truthful  compliment  to  Dr.  Bigelow  of  Boston,  and  speaks  of 
having  introduced  into  his  work  "  several  of  the  beautiful  illustrations  con- 
tained in  Dr.  Bigelow's  treatise  on  the  Mecfianism  of  Dislocation  and  FYacture 
of  tlie  Hip."  lie  says :  "  Since  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper  wrote,  probably  no  man  has 
thrown  so  much  light  upon  the  subject  of  hip-joint  accidents,  or  contribuled 
so  much  toward  an  accurate  and  systematic  plan  of  treatment  as  the  distin- 
guished Boston  surgeon." 

This  work  by  Dr.  Hamilton  is  so  thoroughly  before  the  profession  that 
after  hinting  the  changes  which  have  been  made  little  further  need  be  said. 

The  present  volmnu  comes  to  us  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  and  highly 
as  we  prized  the  work  in  its  former  editions  we  regard  Ihe  present  as  so  much 
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improved  in  all  respects,  as  to  liave  nearly  lost  its  identity  and  assumed  the 
features  of  a  new  and  complete  treatise  on  fractures  and  dislocations.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  one  standard  surgical  work  consulted  more  frequently  and 
with  deeper  interest  than  this,  and  it  is  not  saying  too  much  of  it  to  affirm 
that  it  has  been  of  incomparable  value  to  surgeons  in  obtaining  satisfactory 
resultSj'as  well  as  in  determining  what  is  really  to  be  expected  after  fracture 
and  dislocation. 

The  work  in  its  first  edition  was  written  in  this  city,  and  many  of  the  orig. 
inal  observations  upon  which  his  conclusions  rest,  were  made  in  Buffalo  and 
vicinity.  It^is  natural  that  we  claim  somewhat  on  account  of  the  birth  place 
of  the  work;  it  has  grown  vigorously  and  healthy,  and  is  now  offered  to  the 
profession  in  matter  and  style  of  which  not  only  the  author,  but  the  Ameri- 
can  profession  may  well  be  proud. 

As  already  intimated,  to  this  work  surgeons  and  judges  and  juries  all  turni 
finding  it  always  faithful  to  fact,  always  sustained  by  careful  clinical  observa- 
tion, always  on  the  side  of  the  skillful  surgeon,  always  in  the  right;  a  work 
no  surgeon  is  safe  without  owning  and  reading. 

A  Text  Book  of  Patliolorjical  Histology ;  an  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Pathological  Anatomy.  By  Dr.  Edward  Riudfleisch. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  AYilliani  0.  Kloman,  M.  D.,  and 
E.  T.  Miles,  M.  D.     Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1872. 

"We  cannot  undertake  to  give  any  just  idea  of  the  extent  and  scope  of  this 
work.  It  is  a  recent,  comprehensive,'and  we  should  say,  complete  treatise  upon 
pathological  histology  containing  the  most  recent  views  upon  the  nature  of 
disease.  For  the  careful  student  of  medicine  this  work  is  of  inestimable 
value,  while  the  less  ambitious  and  more  practically  inclined,  will  find  it 
too  scientific  and  minute  to  interest  them.  It  is  designed  for  reading  and 
thinking  students  of  the  profession,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  them  onlj'. 

The  minute  changes  in  disease  are  carefully  described,  and  to  add  to  correi  I 
imderstanding  the  text  is  illustrated  by  two  hundred  and  eight  beautifully 
made  wood  cuts.  Altogether  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  valuable  works 
upon  the  subject,  in  our  language,  and  we  think  will  hold  first  rank  as  stand' 
ard  in  patliological  histology. 


Emergencies  and  How  to  Treat  Them.     By  Joseph  K.  Ilowe,  M.  D. 
New  York ;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1S71. 

The  "  emergencies"  treated  by  this  author  are  the  following;  hemorrhage, 
wounds  of  important  organs,  wound.?  of  arteries  and  veins,  poisoned  wounds, 
extraction  of  foreign  bodies,  burnx,  scalds  and  eflccts  of  cold,  strangulated 
hernia,  loss  of  conciousness,  asphyxia,  sunstroke,  dyspnoea  o'dema  glottidis, 
convulsions,  suspended  animation,  complications  of  labor,  poisons. 


I 
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There  are  chapters  lipon  all  the  above  "  emergencies,"  and  very  well  written 
and  [correct  views  are  expressed  upon  the  various  topics.  It  is  offered  to 
students  and  practitioners,  and  we  believe  the  author  has  combined  the  most 
recent  views  witli  the  most  attractive  style  of  presenting  them. 


The  Druggists'  General  Receipt  Book,  with   Veterinary  Formulary. 
By  Henry  Beasley.     Philadelphia,  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1871. 

This  book  contains  a  receipt  for  making  nearly  everything  made  by  drug- 
gists, and  we  should  think  that  for  them  it  would  be  valuable.  The  veterinary 
formulary  must  also  be  a  very  valuable  guide  to  veterinary  surgeons.  It  is 
not  without  attractions  to  physicians,  though  it  is  designed  especially  for 
druggists. 


Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Childhood.     By  Charles  West, 
M.  D.    Philadelphia,  Henry  C.  Lea,  1871. 

This  work  contains  three  Lectures.  1st,  on  Neuralgia  and  Epilepsy.  2nd , 
on  Chorea  and  Paralysis.  3d,  Disorder  and  Loss  of  Power  of  Speech,  Men- 
tal and  Moral  Peculiarities  and  their  disorders.  These  Lectures  were  deliv' 
ered  at  the  Royal  -College  of  Physicians  of  London,  in  March,  1871.  The 
work  is  upon  subjects  in  which  all  physicians  are  interested,  and  the  lectures 
will  be  read  with  special  interest. 


Neumann's  Hand  Book  of  Skin  Diseases.     Translated  from  the 

German  by  Lucius  D.Buckley,   A.M.,   M. D.     Ne(v  York,  D. 

Appleton  &  Co.,  1872. 

The  frequent  appearance  of  works  upon  skin  diseases  indicates  the  unset- 
tled condition  of  this  branch  of  medicine  as  well  as  the  active  efforts  being 
made  to  remove  the  confusion  which  has  always  existed  in  the  nomenclature 
and  classification  of  skin  diseases. 

From  a  necessarily  very  imperfect  examination  of  ilie  work  before  us,  we 
see  tliat  much  careful  investigation  has  been  made  to  throw  all  possible  light 
upon  the  microscopic  changes  which  take  place  in  many  skin  diseases,  and  to 
indicate  as  completely  as  may  be,  the  best  measures  of  relief.  It^ls  a  work 'of 
practical  value,  and  evidently  is  made  to  be  concise,  comprehensive  and  prac- 
tical. The  text  is  illustrated  with  finely  made  wood  cuts,  which  adds  greatly 
to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  pathology  of  many  skin  diseases.  This 
book  is  for  the  careful  student  of  skin  diseases  as  well  as  text  book  for  tlie 
iictive  practitioner. 


Functions  and  Disorders  of  the  Jiejirodncdve  Organs,  in  Childhood, 
Youth,  Adult  Age  and  Advanced  Life.  By  William  Acton,  M. 
R  C.  S.     Philadelphia,  Lindsay  &  Blackiston,  1871. 

,    this  work'is,  as  it  elioukl  he,  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  profession  ;  it  is  a 
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complete  and  scientific  treatise  upon  the  disorders  and  functions  of  tlie  repro- 
ductive organs,  and  as  sucli  sliould  be  in  tlie  liands  of  all  physicians.  There 
is  not  a  single  class  of  diseases  so  imperfectly  understood  and  so  unscientifi- 
cally treated  as  those  of  the  reproductive  organs.  Quacks  and  charlatans 
have  educated  the  people  in  error  to  the  highest  degree  possible,  their  fears 
and  apprehensions  have  been  cultivated  and  finally  they  have  been  imposed 
upon  and  cheated.  Tliis  book  has  done  much  to  correct  the  views  of  the  pro- 
fession and  to  improve  their  modes  of  treating  many  of  the  diseases  and  de- 
rangements of  the  reproductive  organs.  It  will  be  well  for  the  profession  and 
public  if  this  work  is  carefully  read  and  considered ;  it  is  suggestive  of  much 
truth  witli  which  all  physicians  should  be  acquainted. 


Restorative  Medicine.      By  Thomas   Kiug  Chambers,  M.D.,  etc. 
Philadelphia,  Henry  0.  Lea,  1871. 

"  For  upward  of  two  centuries  the  London  College  of  Physicians  complied 
with  the  letter  of  Harvey's  wishes,  as  expressed  in  his  Deed  of  Gift,  by  caus- 
ing an  Annual  Oration  to  delivered  in  Latin."  This  is  the  Harverian  Annual 
Oration,  and  though  delivered  in  England  is  published  in  America  first.  The 
address  is  ingenious  and  very  instructive,  and  shows  how  our  science,  so- 
called,  changes,  and  by  what  gradual  steps  the  art  of  the  old  time  is  exchang- 
ed for  the  wholly  unlike  views  of  the  present. 

The  "sequels"  comprise  two  breakfast  dialogues  in  which  the  question  of  Fe- 
male Doctors,  is  discussed,  and  nearly  all  other  questions.  These  chapters 
are  highly  instructive  and  amusing. 

:o: 

American  Medical  Association. 


Office  of  Permanent  Secretai-y,  Wm.  B.  Atkinson,  1400  Pine  Street,  eorner 
^Broad,  Philadelphia. 

The  Twenty-third  Annual  Session  will  be  held  ii;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  7, 
1872,  at  11  A.  M.  Committees  are  expected  to  report ;  On  Cullivaticm  of  the 
Cinchona  Tree.  On  the  Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the  Retina.  On  the  Com- 
parative Pathology  and  the  effects  which  Diseases  of  Inferior  Animals  have 
upon  the  Human  System,  On  the  Structure  of  the  White  Blood  Corpuscles 
On  Vaccinatian.  On  Skin  Transplantation.  On  the  Nature  and  Process  of 
the  Restoration  of  Bone.  On  some  Diseases  peculiar  to  Colorado.  On  Cor- 
cspondence  with  State  Medical  Societies.  On  National  Health  Council.  On 
Nomenclature  of  Diseases.  On  what,  if  any,  Legislative  means  arc  expedient 
and  available,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Contagious  Diseases.  On  American 
Medical  Necrology.  On  Medical  Education.  On  Medical  Literature.  On 
Prize  Essaj's.    On  the  Climatology  and  Epidemics  of  all  the  States. 

Physicians  desiring  to  present  papers  before  the  Association  should  observe 
the  following  rule : 
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"  Papers  appropriate  to  the  several  sections,  in  order  to  secure  consideration 
and  action,  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  tlie  apjiropriate  section  at  least 
one  month  before  the  meeting  which  is  to  act  upon  them.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  to  whom  such  papers  arc  sent,  to  examine  them  with  care, 
and,  with  the  advice  of  the  Chairman  of  his  Section,  to  determine  the  time 
and  order  of  their  presentation,  and  give  due  notice  of  the  same."  § 

Becretarics  of  all  medical  organizations  are  requested  to  forward  lists  of 
their  Delegates,  as  soon  as  elected,  to  the  Permanent  Secretary. 

Railroad  and  Hotel  arrangements  will  be  announced  at  an  early  date. 

W.  B.  Atkinson. 


Meeting  of  the  New  Ygiik  State  Medical  Societv.— This  Society  will 
hold  its  Annual  Meeting  at  Albany,  commencing  Tuesday,  Feb'y  6th,  1872, 
It  is  expected  that  a  large  number  of  delegates  and  permanent  members 
will  be  present. 

-(o)- 


•JIedical  Department  Hakvard  University. — The  number  of  students 
in  all  the  departments  of  Harvard  University  is  not  so  large  as  last  year  by ^210 
— a  falling  oil  of  105  medical  students. 

The  important  change  in  the  latter,  in  the  plan  of  study  and  the  requisites 
for  a  medical  degree,  probably  accounts  for  the  deflciency  in  numbers. — M. 
Record. 


Deaths  from  Chlouoform. — According  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal,  seventy  deaths  frt)m  chloroform  were  reported  in  England  pre- 
vious to  1870.  Twenty-nine  cases,  collected  from  American  and  foreign 
journals,  have  been  noted  since  that  date ;  nineteen  cases  in  the  issue  of  June 
15,  1871,  and  ten  cases  in  that  of  December  14,  1871. 
:o: 

The  St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. — Thi.s  valuable  medical 
journal  will,  in  the  future,  be  published  monthly,  instead  of  bi-monthly  aa 
heretofore.    The  new  editors  are  Drs.  William  S.  Edgar  and  II.  Z.  Gill. 


■:o:- 


Prof.  Crocq,  of  Brussels,  on  Cholora  Contagion, 


The  question  of  cholera  is  at  present  one  of  so  much  importance  that  all  doc- 
uments on  the  subject  coming  from  recognized  authorities,  and  bearing  a  prac- 
tical character,  must  be  noted  with  great  care.  Prof.  Crocq,  of  Belgium,  Vice 
President  of  the  Brussels  Academy  of  Medicine,  has  just  communicated  to 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  which 
he  has  carried  on  upon  aninuils  with  the  object  of  testing  whether  the  alvine 
evacuations  constitute  the  true  vehicle  of  the  choleraic  virus.  In  all  of  the 
animals  he  has  succee  led  in  producing  most  of  the  symptoms  of  cholera,  and 
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he  finds  that  the  alvlne  evacuationg  indeed  constitute  the  vehicle  of  the  virus 
not,  however,  as  was  suggested  by  Pettenljof er.  through  a  kind  of  fermenta- 
tion, but  because  of  the  immediate  presence  of  the  virus  in  the  evacuations, 
M.  Crocq  draws  the  following  inferences  from  the  results  of  his  researches  :— 

1.  Cholera  is  contagious,  and  is  transmitted  by  a  virus,  the  vehicle  of  which 
is  the  alvine  evacuations. 

8.  The  virus  may  manifest  its  effects  even  less  than  twelve  hours  before  any 
evacuation  of  matter. 

3.  The  period  of  incubation  may  be  only  of  two  hours  ;  and  it  may  con- 
tinue one  or  two  days,  and  even  more. 

4.  All  the  subjects  do  not  show  a  like  predisposition  to  undergo  the  effects 
of  the  choleraic  poison,  receptivity  may  even  be  altogether  absent,— J5B<A«ng'«* 
—'Soaton  JovrruU 

:o: 

Books  and  Pamphlets  Received, 


Surgeon  General's  Circular,  No.  3. 

Procecdinss  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  xix,  Nos.  133, 124, 125, 136, 127, 128, 
129.    London,  Eng.:    William  Wesley, 

Proceedings  of  the  State  Medical  Society  of  Arkansas. 

^n8DSthesia,  Hospitalism,  Hermaphroditism,  and  a  proposal  to  stamp  out 
small  pox  and  other  contagious  diseases.  By  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  M.D.  Ed- 
ited by  Sir  W.  G.  Simpson,  B.  A.  New  York ;  D,  Appleton  &  Co.  Buffalo  '• 
Breed,  Lent  &  Co. 

A  Clinical  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Ear.  By  Lawrence  Trumbull 
M.D.,  with  a  colored  lithograph  plate  and  over  one  hundred  illustrations  on 
wood.     Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    Buffalo  :  Breed,  Lent  &  Co. 

Fireside  Science.  A  series  of  popular  and  scientific  essays  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  everyday  life.  By  James  R.  Nichols,  A.M.,  M.  I).  New  York: 
Hnrd  &  Houghton,  1872.    Buffalo  :  Breed,  Lent  &  Co. 

The  Mutual  Relations  of  the  Medical  Profession,  its  press,  and  the  communi- 
ty.   By  Dr.  Storer,  Jr.(  Horatio).    Boston :  James  Campbell.  1872. 

Remarks  upon  the  diagnosis  of  ovarian  tumors  from  fibro-cystic  tumors  of  the 
uterus.    By  Charles  C.  Lee,  M.D.    New  York :    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1873. 

Inaugural  Address,  including  a  Paper  on  Infant  Asylums.  By  A.  Jacobi, 
M.D.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1872. 

Report  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Syme  Memorial  Fund. 

Trismus  Nascentiura.     By  James  8.  Bailey,  M.  D.,  Albany. 

On  Vascular  Noevi  and  their  treatment  by  the  actual  cautery.  By  B.  F.  Daw. 
son,  M.  D. 

The  Physicians'  Annual,  1873.  A  complete  calender  for  city  and  country 
practitioner.    Philadelphia:  S.  W.  Butler,  M.  D.,  1873. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Children's  Hospital,  Boston,  1870  to  1871. 


BUFFAL  O 

VOL.  XI.  FEBRUARY,  1872.  No.  7. 

Original  Communications. 


AKT.  I. — Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Albany.  Semi-Monthly 
Meeting,  January  \Wi,  and  iith,  1S72.  Reported  by  James  S. 
Bailey,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Joseph  Lswi,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  a.  Van  Derveer  reported  the  following  case  of  Amputa- 
tion of  tlie  Cervix  Uteri : 

Mrs.  A — ,  set.  24,  married  G  years,  began  to  menstruate  at  15,  and 
soon  after  noticed  appearances  of  the  cervix  or  os  esternum  be- 
tween the  external  labia;  menstruation  always  attended  with  great 
pain.  Dr.  V.  first  saw  her  January,  1871,  and  diagnosticated' 
"Longitudinal  hypertrophy  of  the  cervix."  The  fundus  and  body 
of  the  uterus  was  normal,  the  uterus  measured  five  and  one-fourth 
inches;  the  cervix  measured  three  inches.  The  operation  was 
performed  March  23rd,  1871,  by  slitting  up  the  cervix  uteri,  and 
with  curved  scissors  removing  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches 
of  cervix.  The  wound  was  closed  with  silver  sutures.  Union  took 
place  speedily.  SJie  menstruated  April,  May,  June  and  July  with- 
out pain.  In  August  she  conceived,  and  over-reaching  in  cleaning 
house,  aborted  Xov.  loth,  1871.  The  cervix  now  presented  the 
same  appearance  as  usual  after  parturition.  Dr.  VanDerveer  also 
exhibited  to.  the  society  a  polypus  extracted  from  the  posterior 
nares  also  a  diseased  kidney  that  had  undergone  fatty  degeneration. 

Dr.  Amos  Fowler  reported  tlie  following  case  :  "Was  called  to  see 
a  lady  in  Oct..  1870,  who  was  suffering  with  convulsions,  the  se 
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were  succeeded  by  paralysis  on  the  right  side  of  the  body.  After 
lying  some  days  in  a  comatose  condition  she  gradually  recovered 
her  senses,  and  in  three  or  four  weeks,  sensation  gradually  returned. 
After  this  any  unusual  excitement  precipitated  convulsions.  The 
urine  was  scanty,  high-colored,  and  heavily  laden  with  phosphates, 
constipation  was  also  present.  After  a  succession  of  various  symp- 
toms, in  about  a  year  after  the  attack,  blisters  appeared  upon  the 
face  resembling  erysipelas  ;  these  disappeared,  but  attacked  the 
limbs  and  arm  of  the  left  or  well  side.  These  parts  also  became 
livid.  She  became  deaf  in  one  ear  and  blind  in  one  eye.  Last  sum- 
mer she  had  a  convulsion,  bled  freely  at  the  nose  and  mouth,  and 
the  arm  speedily  regained  its  normal  color  and  strength.  Diagno- 
eis  :    Apoplectic  clot  on  the  brain. 

Da.  J.  S.  Bailey  ascribed  the  purple  color  of  the  arm  and  leg  to 
a  lack  of  vitality,  he  also  reported  a  case  of  hemiplegia,  which  ou 
investigation  proved  to  be  hysteria. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  membership  : 
Drs.  P.  C.  Curtis,  J.  B.  Stonehouse,  Jr.,  and  E.  R.  VanSlyke,  all  of 
which  were  referred  to  the  comittise  minora. 

Dr.  Cdas.  Devol  then  remarked  upon  Enteric  olstructions,  and 
divided  the  subject  into  two  distinct  headings,  viz:  I. — Those  cases 
which  are  due  to  accumulations  of  feculent  matter  or  foreign  sub- 
stances in  the  intestines,  either  in  the  small  intestines,  or  at  the 
Capul  coli,  and  in  the  colon.  II.  —Those  due  to  accumulation  in 
the  rectum  so  hard  as  to  fill  the  pelvic  cavity  and  make  an  enor- 
mous tumor  in  the  pei-inieuui.  In  the  first  [class  two  illustrative 
cases  were  given,  viz  :  Wm.  S — ,  middle  aged  teamster,  suffering 
for  throe  days  from  what  was  supposed  to  be  bilious  colic,  and 
when  seen  by  Dr.  D.  had  hiccough,  cold  clammy  sweat  and  sterco- 
racious  vomiti  ng;  percussion  and  man  ipulatiou  disclosed  a  small  hard 
tumor  in  the  region  of  the  capulcoli,  by  placing  the  patient  upon 
his  hands  and  knees  enemas  were  given,  when  a  ball  of  potato  skins 
were  voided  compact,  two  inches  in  diameter.  Now  all  outwardsym]!- 
toms  subsided,  and  the  patient  was  restored  to  his  accustomed 
health.  2d  case. — A  boy  enormously  corpulent,  a  gormandizer, 
eating  everything  within  his  reach,  examination  revealed  the  abdo- 
men distended  with  hard  feculent  matter.  The  patient  would  seem- 
ingly fall  down  in  spasms,  and  lay  helpless  for  five  or  ten  minutes, 
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then  get  up  and  walk  around  as  usual.  When  Dr.  D.  was  called, 
his  bowels  were  constipated,  not  having  moved  for  seven  days. 
Diagnosis :  Enteric  obstruction.  By  the  use  of  enemas  excrements  of 
four  weeks  accumulations  were  voided  which  bore  all  the  markings 
and  corrugations  of  the  small  and  large  intestines  and  rectum. 

This  matter  measured  more  in  length  than  the  boy ;  result,  re- 
covery. In  the  second  class  enemas  are  useless,  digital  operations 
alone  succeed,  cases  of  elderly  people ;  women  suffering  in  this  way, 
also  another  class  was  mentioned,  viz:  scirrhus  of  the  rec- 
tum or  vagina,  or  both.  Dr.  D.  remarked  that  feculent  mat- 
ter was  discharged  in  a  fluid  state  in  such  conditions,  thefieces  de- 
composing and  becoming  liquid  above  the  point  of  obstruction. 
These  cases  were  hopeless  and  incurable ;  the  treatment  must  be 
expectant  and  palliative.  The  speaker  attributed  attacks  of  the 
majority  of  cases  of  dysentery  to  partial  obstructions  and  reten- 
tion of  feculent  matter.  Dr.  Thompson,  Sabin,  Boyce,  Davis  and 
others  participated  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  each  mention- 
ing interesting  cases. 

De.  J.  N.  NoKTHROP  related  a  case  of  tumor  in  the  right  hyper- 
chondrium,  palpable  to  the  touch,  and  very  sensitive,  which  had 
been  noticed  for  months,  was  accompanied  with  retching,  fever* 
and  frequent  desire  to  defecate.  Enemas  and  opiates  were  used 
with  only  partial  relief.  He  then  gave  aloes  gr.  iv. ,  of  nux  vomica 
gr.  i.,  veratrum  viride,  m.  4,  several  times  during  the  day,  when  on 
the  fourth  day  large  feculent  masses,  as  large  as  the  fist  were  dis- 
charged, much  to  the  relief  of  the  patient. 

Db.  R.  II.  Sabin  reported  the  following  case  of  Oastro  Enteritis. 
Male,  set.  53  years,  carpenter,  has  been  troubled  with  indigestion 
two  years  ago,  and  consequently  had  poor  health,  pains  in  the 
bowels  and  stomach,  with  vomiting.  Oct.  22d  he  consulted  Dr. 
S.,  when  he  discovered  liquid  in  the  abdomen.  Blisters  temporar- 
ily relieved  the  pain,  but  ascites  increased  and  death  took  place. 
Nov.  25th  a  post  mortem  revealed  complete  destruction  of  the  per- 
itoneum, the  liquid  being  shreddy.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  were  highly  inflamed,  and  the  rectum  com- 
pletely obliterated. 

Dr.  James  S.  Bailet  arose  and  said  that  as  Dr.  Milton  M.Lamb, 
for  fifteen  years  a  member  of  the  Society,  had  decided  to  remove 
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to  Lausingburgh  to  relieve  the  professional  labors  of  his  father-iu- 
law,  Dr.  Davis,  and  as  he  had  by  his  quiet  and  courteous  deport- 
ment and  estimable  character,  gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  and  retained  their  complete  confi- 
dence during  this  period.  The  society  owed  him  an  expression 
of  their  good  will.     He  therefore  offered  the  following: 

Whereas,  Dr.  Milton  M.  Lamb  is  about  leaving  this  city  for  the 
purpose  of  residing  and  practicing  his  profession  in  the  town  of 
Lansingburgh,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  it  is  with  regret  that  this  society  part  with  its 
honored  associate  and  member,  and  hope  that  he  may  receive  in 
his  new  abode,  that  courtesy  and  kind  consideration  to  which  his 
urbanity  of  manners  and  his  professional  conduct  have  ever  enti- 
tled him ;  that  Dr.  Lamb  carries  with  him,  in  leaving  this  city, 
the  good  wishes  and  respect  of  every  member  of  the  Albany 
County  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  for  the 
last  15  years ;  that  this  society  wish  Dr.  Lamb  happiness  in  all  his 
relations  of  life  and  continued  success  in  hisprolession,  which  his 
professional  attainments  so  richly  deserve.    Adopted. 

Dk.  p.  J.  C.  W.  GoLDiNO  reported  the  following  case  of  Cata- 
Itpsy  :  J.  B— ,  iEt.  40,  Irish  bar  tender,  Dec.  17th,  187L  After 
waiting  on  some  customers,  was  taken  with  a  fit,  with  sudden  loss 
of  sensation  and  volition,  the  body  and  limbs  remaining  in  and 
retaining  the  position  which  they  had  when  seized  ;  the  eyes  were 
open  and  fixed,  pulse  natural,  the  color  and  respiration  normal,  no 
rigidity.  By  restoratives  he  regained  his  consciousness,  began  to 
bleed  freely.  He  remained  about  four  hours  in  the  fit.  The  second 
day  after  the  attack  he  was  taken  into  the  country,  and  has  since 
enjoyed  the  best  of  health.  Dr.  0.  then  said  that  intenseness  of 
thought,  cessation  of  the  catamenia,  and  terror  have  been  ascribed 
OS  the  causes  of  this  malady.  Watson  asserts  that  catalepsy  must 
depend  on  "congelation  of  the  nervous  fluid,"  and  Hoffmann 
considers  that  freezing  produces  first  catalepsy  and  then  death. 
The  Dr.  ascribed  the  cause  of  this  attack  in  the  man  Burns  more 
to  the  "judgment  of  God  in  answer  to  a  wicked  and  profane 
prayer,"  than  to  any  form  of  terror.  It  appears  that  Burns  was 
accused  by  his  employer  of  appropriating  to  himself  money  belong- 
ing to  the  latter.    In  asserting  his  innocence  Burns  -'sought  the 
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interposition  of  the  Almighty,  begging  of  God  to  strike  him  dead 
before  morning  if  he  had  taken  the  money. 

The  employer  went  to  obtain  legal  advice,  and  on  his  return 
found  his  attendant  in  the  cataleptic  state.  Dr.  G.  was  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  this  case  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  a  Di- 
vine judgment  than  terror  snperinduced  by  tlic  contemplation  of 
criminal  proceedings  in  criminal  courts  of  law. 

Dr.  Sabijt  then  related  a  case  -which  he  considered  catalepsy, 
but  which  was  more  like  somnambulism  than  anything  else. 

Dr.  D.  V.  O'Leary  reported  the  following :  July^23d  was  called 
to  see  B.  E.,  ffit.  21,  suffering  from  compound  fracture  of  the  leg, 
the  tibia  protruding  through  the  integuments.  Tetanic  convulsions 
set  in  on  the  23d  day  of  July.  This  gentleman  was  traveling  with 
a  circus,  was  thrown  from  a  wagon  wlien  the  fracture  was 
produced.  Dr.  Hill  of  Canandaigua  placed  the  limb  in  a  fracture 
box.  The  convulsions  lasted  14  days,  the  addominal  and  muscles 
of  the  neek  were  much  contracted.  Opium  in  large  doses  failed 
to  produce  sleep  or  to  moderate  the  spasms.  Hydrate  Chloral 
in  half-drachm  doses  was  administered  every  four  hours,  when  sleep 
was  procured  for  three  or  four  successive  "hours.  Tlie  Chloral  was 
continued  for  fourteen  days,  one  day  only  was  it  omitted,  as  no 
medicine  could  be  given  by  the  mouth,  then  chloroform  was  ad- 
ministered by  inhalation.  Recovery  eventually  took  place,  and 
the  fracture  united  with  only  a  half  inch  shortening. 


-:o:- 


ART.  II. — On  the    Recent  Advances  in  the  Theory  of  Vision.    By 
H.  Helmholtz,  (of  the  Jioyal  Society  of  London.) 

Translated  from  Let  Anmiles  d'OcuUstique,  By  F.  W  Abbott,  M.  D. 
CONTINUED. 

To  leok  at  an  object  means,  to  direct  the  eye  so  that  the  image 
of  the  object  falls  upon  the  place  of  most  distinct  vision ;  it  means, 
in  other  words,  to  make  use  of  direct  vision,  in  opposition  to  indi- 
rect vision,  which  is  exercised  by  means  of  the  lateral  portions  of 
the  retina.  • 

The  lack  of  precision  of  the  image,  and  the  limited  number  of 
the  sensitive  elements  of  the  retina  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  field  of  vision,  are  richly  compensated  by  the  eye's  extreme 
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mobility,  which  enables  us  to  look  successively  and  rapidly  at  all 
that  interests  us  in  the  field  of  vision.  Upon  this  great  mobility, 
rests  the  principal  superiority  of  the  eye  over  other  optical  instru- 
ments. Furthermore,  thanks  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  our 
attention  is  exercised,  it  being  directed  to  but  one  representation 
at  a  time,  and  passing  constantly  tO  new  objects,  the  eye,  as  it  ia 
constructed,  renders  us  the  same  services  that  it  would  if  the  defi- 
nition of  the  field  were  the  same  throughout;  so  true  is  this,  that 
those  whose  attention  has  never  been  called  to  it  are  usually  ignor- 
ant of  the  imperfection  of  indirect  vision.  We  look  at  that  wiiich 
interests  us,  and  we  see  it  clearly  at  each  moment ;  the  objects 
which  we  do*  not  see  in  that  way  do  not  generally  intci'est  us,  our 
attention  is  not  directed  to  them,  and  we  do  not  notice  the  imper- 
fectness  of  their  image. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  difficult,  without  the  long  practice  which 
certain  researches  in  physiology  require,  to  direct  our  attention  to 
an  object  seen  indirectly  without  immediately  turning  the  eye  to- 
ward this  object.  Our  attention  is,  as  it  were,  riveted  to  the  point 
looked  at,  and  the  movement  of  the  eye  is  inseparable  from  that 
of  the  attention.  Again,  it  is  no  less  difiicult,  without  much  prac- 
tice, to  fix  the  eye  exactly  upon  one  point  for  several  consecutive 
seconds,  as  it  is  necessary  to  do,  for  example,  in  order  to  obtain 
sharply  defined  accidental  images. 

It  is  to  these  circumstances,  doubtless,  that  we  must  attribute  in 
great  part,  the  importance  of  the  role  which  the  eye  plays  in  the 
expression  of  the  feelings.  The  movement  of  the  eyes  is  one  of 
the  most  positive  signs  of  the  movement  of  the  attention,  and 
consequently,  also,  of  that  of  the  i&eas  in  the  mind  of  the  person 
observed. 

The  rapidity  of  the  motions  of  the  eye  is  equaled  by  that  of  the 
changes  of  the  accommodation.  By  means  of  these  changes  the 
optical  apparatus  of  the  eye  adapts  itself  for  the  vision  of  tlie  ob- 
jects at  different  distances,  which  successively  attract  our  attention, 
and  enables  us  to  see  them  with  perfect  distinctness.  All  these 
changes  of  direction  and  of  focus  are  much  more  rapid  tiian  they 
are  in  our  unhandy  optical  instruments.  Like  the  camera,  the  eye 
cannot  show  simultaneously  with  the  same  distinctness,  objects 
situated  at  different  distances;  but  it  can  pass   from   the  distinct 
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vision  of  one  object  to  that  of  another  with  Ruch  rapidity  that 
those  who  have  not  reflected  upon  the  manner  in  which  vision 
operates  are  not  conscious  of  tiiese  changes. 

Let  us  continue  the  examination  of  our  optical  apparatus.  "We 
do  not  wish  to  speak  here  of  myopia  or  presbyopia,  those  individual 
a7ioraalics  of  accommodation  of  which  mention  has  already  been 
made.  These  anomalies  appear  to  be  attributable,  either  to  the 
artificial  manner  of  living  which  the  state  of  civilization  induces, 
or  to  the  progress  of  age.  The  faculty  of  accommodation  passes 
away  with  the  years,  and  distinct  vision  persists  only  for  a  certain 
determinate  distance,  difl'erent  in  different  persons,  'i^o  see  beyond 
or  within  this  distance,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  spectacles. 
There  is  another  defect  wliich  we  would  not  tolerate  in  our  opti- 
cal instruments.  We  desire  that  they  should  show  no  dispersion,  in 
other  words,  that  they  should  be  achromatic.  The  colored  disper- 
sion which  optical  instruments  present,  resultsfrom  the  fact 
that  the  refraction  of  the  different  rays  of  solar  light  is 
not  precisely  the  same,  in  the  transparent  substances  which  are 
known  to  us.  As  a  consequence,  the  size  and  the  situation  of  opti- 
cal images,  formed  by  the  differently  colored  rays,  differ  a  little ; 
they  cease  to  coincide  perfectly  in  the  field  of  vision  of  the  specta- 
tor, and,  according  as  the  red  rays  or  the  blue  rays  give  the  largest 
image,  the  white  surfaces  appear  bordered  either  with  a  yellowish 
red  or  a  bluish  violet,  which  injures,  more  or  less,  the  purity  of  the 
contours. 

W«r  Know  the  singular  role  which  the  question  of  the  dispersion 
in  the  eye  played  at  the  time  of  the  invention  of  achromatic  glasses — 
a  celebrated  example  of  false  premises  leading  to  true  conclusions. 
Newton  believed  that  he  had  found  a  relation  between  the  powers 
of  the  refraction  and  dispersion  of  different  transparent  substances 
which  would  render  impossible  the  construction  of  achromatic  in- 
struments. Euler,  admitting  the  achromatism  of  the  eye,  was  led 
to  contest  the  exactness  of  the  relation  adduced  by  Xewton  between 
tlie  powers  of  refraction  and  dispersion  of  the  different  transparent 
substances.  •  He  then  laid  down  theoretical  rules  for  the  construc- 
tion of  achromatic  instruments — rules  which  Dolland  put  in  prac- 
tice. But  Dolland  at  once  remarked  that  the  eye  could  not  be 
achromatic,  because  its  construction  did  not  correspond  to   the 
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rules  established  by  Euler.  Frauenhofer  finally  £;aTe  the  numerical 
measurements  of  the  amount  of  the  dispersion.  An  eye,  accom- 
modated for  an  infinite  distance  in  red  light,  is  accommodated  for 
a  distance  of  only  two  feet  in  the  violet.  If  we  are  not  conscious 
of  this  dispersion  in  white  light,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
treme colors  of  the  spectrum  are  at  the  same  time  the  feeblest, 
and  that  the  images  which  they  form  are  scarcely  seen  by  the  side 
of  the  stronger  images  which  are  formed  by  the  yellow,  red,  and 
blue  rays.  On  the  other  hand,  this  phenomenon  becomes  very  re- 
markable when  we  isolate  the  extreme  rays  of  the  spectrum  by 
means  of  violet  glasses.  It  happens  that  glasses  colored  by  oxide 
of  cobalt  transmit  tlie  red  and  violet  rays,  but  extinguish  the  yel- 
low and  green,  that  is  to  say,  the  mean,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
intense  colors  of  the  spectrum.  In  looking  from  a  distance  at 
lanterns  furnished  with  such  glasses  those  whose  vision  is  normal 
see  red  flames  surrounded  by  a  large  blueish  violet  halo.  This  halo 
is  the  image  of  diflFusion  proceeding  from  the  blue  and  violet  rays  of 
the  flame.  This  daily  phenomenon  affords  a  convenient  method  of 
showing  conclusively  the  existence  of  dispersion  in  the  eye. 

If  the  dispersion  which  takes  place  in  the  eye  attracts  our  at- 
tention so  slightly  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  if  it  is  in 
reality  a  little  less  tlian  in  a  glass  instrument  of  the  same  power, 
the  reason  is,  that  in  this  case  the  principal  refracting  medium  is 
water,  which  produces  less  dispersion  than  glass.  The  dispersion 
in  the  eye,  however,  is  a  little  greater  than  would  be  produced  by 
an  apparatus  made  of  pure  water,  other  things  being  equal.  In 
rejum4  in  spite  of  its  existence,  the  dispersion  does  not  sensibly 
disturb  vision  in  ordinary  white  light. 

Spherical  alerrntion  is  a  second  defect  which  becomes  very  ob- 
vious in  optical  instruments  of  high  power.  Spherical  refracting 
surfaces  re-unite  precisely  at  one  point  rays  which  proceed  from 
one  point  of  the  object,  only  when  these  rays  come  almost  normal 
to  each  refracting  surface.  To  obtain  an  exact  meeting  of  the  rays 
in  the  central  part  of  the  image  alone,  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
surfaces  differing  in  sphericity,  and  these  have  only  recently  been 
able  to  obtain  with  any  degree  of  precision.  Now  the  eye  possess- 
es surfaces  which  are  more  or  less  elliptical,  and  the  prejudice  in 
in  favor  of  the  perfection  of  this  organ  has  led  to  attributing  to 
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them  the  suppression  of  Spherical  aberration.  Never  did  this 
prejudice  lead  to  a  greater  error.  In  truth,  more  exact  researches 
have  discovered  in  the  eye,  aberrations  much  greater  than  that  of 
sphericity — aberrations,  which  a  little  care  enables  us  to  avoid  in 
artificial  instruments,  and  by  the  side  of  which  spherical  aberration 
becomes  unworthy  of  notice.  The  measurements  of  the  curvature 
of  the  cornea,  first  made  by  Scuff  at  Dorpat,  then  CDutinued  in 
great  numbers  with  the  aid  of  my  ophthalmometer,  by  Bonders, 
Knapp,  and  others,  have  proved  that  the  cornea  of  the  majority  of 
human  eyes  far  from  hiving  a  perlectly  symmetrical  surface  pre- 
sents different  curvatures  in  its  different  meridians.  I  have  also 
indicated  a  method  of  examining  the  centration  of  the  living  eye, 
that  is  ta  say,  of  discovering  whether  the  crystalline  lens  and  the 
cornea  are  formed  symmetrically  in  relation  to  the  same  axis.  The 
application  of  this  method  has  revealed  in  the  eyes  which  were  ex- 
amined defects  of  centration,  feeble,  it  is  true,  but  incontestable. 
The  consequences  of  these  two  kinds  of  aberration  in  the  eye, 
known  under  the  name  of  astigmatism,  are  found  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  in  the  majority  of  human  eyes.  This  defect  hinders  us 
from  seeing  simultaneously  with  perfect  distinctness  horizontal 
and  vertical  lines,  situated  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye. 
When  the  astigmatism  attains  a  considerable  degree,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  spectacle  glasses  of  cylindrical  surface,  to  relieve  the 
troubles  of  the  vision.  This  subject  has  recently  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  oculists  in  an  especial  manner. 

This  is  not  all.  An  elliptical  refracting  surface  which  is  un- 
symmetrical,  or  a  badly  centred  lens,  shows  the  image  of  astar,  at 
different  foci,  in  the  shape  of  an  ellipse,  a  circle,  or  a  line.  In  the 
eye,  the  images  of  luminous  points  are  still  less  regular,  they  are 
surrounded  by  irregular  rays.  This  phenomenon  is  due  to  the 
lens  whose  fibres  are  disposed  in  six  different  directions.  In  fact, 
the  rays  which  we  see  around  stars  or  distant  lights  are  indices  of 
the  radiating  structure  of  our  lens,  and  the  name  of  star,  which  we 
usually  give  to  every  radiating  object,  proves  how  wide  spread  is 
this  defect. '  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  many  people  see  the 
crescent  of  the  moon  double  or  triple  when  it  is  very  narrow.  If 
an  optician  should  deliver  to  me  an  instrument  having  such  imper- 
fections, I  should  consider  my.sclfperfectlyjustified  in  refusing  his 
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work,  and  in  accompanying  my  refu8£^  with  the  harshest  expres- 
sions. It  is  evident  that  I  would  not  do  so  with  my  eyes ;  I  desire, 
on  the  contrary,  to  preserve  them  as  long  as  possible,  in  spite  of 
their  defects.  If,  notwithstanding  their  imperfections,  we  are 
glad  to  keep  our  eyes,  such  as  they  are,  the  optician  is  not  less  justi- 
fied ift  criticising  the  imperfections  they  present  relatively  to  his  art. 

We  are  far  from  having  finished  our  arraignment. 

If  opticians  wish  to  satisfy  our  wants,  they  must  use  good,  per- 
fectly transparent  glass.  When  the  glass  is  clouded,  bright  sur- 
faces  appear  to  be  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  nimbus ,  black  appears 
gray,  and  white  less  clear  than  it  ought.  These  defects  exist  in 
tiie  images  of  the  external  world  which  the  eye  furnishes,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  have  diflBculty  in  distinguishing  dark  objects 
situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  very  luminous  ones.  If  we  strongly 
illuminate  the  cornea  and  the  crystalline  of  a  living  eye,  by  means 
of  a  good  lamp  and  a  convex  lens,  their  substance  appears  cloudy 
and  whitened,  more  cloudy  than  the  aqueous  humor  which  sepa- 
rates them.  This  turbidity  is  best  seen  in  the  blue  and  violet  rays 
of  the  speclruui,  because  it  is  then  increased  by  the  fluorescence. 
The  name  fluorescence  is  given  to  the  power  which  certain  sub- 
stances  possess  of  manifesting  a  feeble  glimmer  of  their  own  {jn-O' 
pre)  when  they  are  illuminated  by  the  blue  or  violet  rays.*  Tlio 
bluish  glimmer  of  solutions  of  quinine,  and  the  green  glimmer  of 
uranium  glass,  which  is  yellowish  green,  are  produced  by  this 
cause.  The  fluorescence  of  the  cornea  and  lens  ajipears,  indeed, 
to  be  caused  by  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance  analagous  to  qui- 
nine which  is  found  in  their  tissue.  This  property  of  the  lens  is, 
doubtless,  precious  to  the  physiologist,  because  by  concentrating  the 
blue  rays  upon  it  he  can  make  the  lens  visible  in  the  living  eye, 
and  prove  that  it  is  in  direct  contact  witli  the  posterior  part  of  the 
iris,  which  is  contrary  to  the  long  established  belief  on  this  point. 
But  the  fluorescence  of  the  cornea  and  the  lens  can  only  act  un- 
favorably upon  the  vision. 

llowever  clear  and  transi)arent  it  may  appear  at  the  moment 
when  we  have  extracted  it  from  the  eye  of  a  recently  killed  animal' 
the  lens  is  far  from  being  homogeneous  from  an  optical  point  of 

*  According  to  TyndaU.  fluorescence  is  the  property  which  certain  substances  possess  of 
becoming  luminuas  when  placed  in  the  nunlumiuaus,  ultra-violet  rays  of  tbe  spectrum. 
VideTyndall's  Notes  on  heat.    No.  247,  Tii\Ns. 
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view.  The  shadows  of  the  opacities  and  corpuscles  contained  in 
the  eye,  and  known  under  the  name  of  entoptical  objects,  may  be 
made  perceptible  to  the  retina.  It  is  suflBcient  for  this  purpose  to 
look  at  a  large,  bright  surface,  as  the  sky,  through  a  very  small 
hole.  The  shadows  of  the  fibres  and  spots  of  the  lens  appear 
everywhere  in  the  images  thus  obtained.  AYe  see,  also,  all  sorts  of 
little  fibres,  corpuscles,  and  membranous  folds,  held  in  suspension 
in  the  vitreous  humor,  ■which,  when  they  are  situated  near  tlie 
retina,  may  sometimes  appear  to  us  during  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
eye;  in  such  cases  wo  give  them  the  name  of  muscoe  volitantes  be- 
cause, when  we  wish  to  fix  the  sight  upon  them,  these  points  follow 
the  movements  of  the  eyo  and  consequently  fly  away  frona  tlie 
point  of  fixation,  which  produces  the  same  effect  as  if  we  saw  a 
flying  insect.  There  are  objects  of  this  kind  in  every  eye ;  they 
generally  float  outside  of  the  field  of  vision  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  eye  ball,  but  they  spread  through  the  vitreous  humor  when 
this  is  agitated  by  any  quick  motion  of  the  eye.  They  may  some- 
times settle  in  front  of  the  fovea  and  thus  obstruct  the  sight,  It 
is  charactei'istic  of  the  way  in  which  we  observe  our  sensations, 
that  persons  who  commence  to  suScr  with  their  eyes  are  sometimes 
struck  with  this  phenomenon  which  disturbs  them  as  a  new  ajipear- 
ance,  although  this  presence  of  these  bodies  in  the  vitreous  Avas  an- 
terior to  their  disease. 

When  we  know  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  eye  ball  in 
the  human  embryo,  and  in  the  vertebrates  generally,  these  irreg- 
ularities in  the  structure  of  the  lens  and  the  vitreous  humor 
explain  themselves.  A  depression  is  formed  in  the  external  skin 
of  the  embryo,  which  afterwards  deepens  and  becomes  bottle 
shaped ;  finally  the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  entirely  closed.  In  this 
little  closed  sac  the  epidermic  cells  unite  to  form  the  substance  of 
the  lens ;  the  skin  itself  forms  its  capsule,  and  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue  makes  the  vitreous  humor.  Tiie  cicatrix  of  the 
occlusion  of  the  sac  is  often  still  visible  entoptically  in  the  adult. 

Finally,  we  must  not  pass  in  silence  over  certain  irregularities  of 
the  fundus  upon  which  the  optical  image  of  the  eye  is  painted. 
In  the  first  place  there  is  a  hiatus  in  the  retina,  not  far  from  the 
middle  of  the  field  of  vision,  at  the  spot  where  the  optic  nerve 
penetrates  the  eye  ball.     At  this  place  tl>e  whole  substance  of  the 
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niembniue  is  formed  of  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  'J'lie  cones,  the 
elements  which  are  sensitive  to  light,  are  entirely  wanting.  For 
this  reason  the  light  which  falls  upon  this  spot  is  not  perceived. 
To  this  hiatus  in  the  mosaic  of  the  cones — called  the  blind  spot — 
there  corresponds  a  region  in  the  field  of  vision  in  which  nothing 
is  perceived.  This  hiatus  is  far  from  being  insignificant;  it 
measures  G"  horizontally,  and  8'^  vertically;  its  internal  border 
the  one  nearest  the  point  of  fixation,  is  situated  at  the  temporal 
side  of  this  point  and  about  13"  distant.  The  easiest  way  to  ob- 
serve the  blind  spot  is  well  known.  Mark  upon  a  white  paper,  to 
the  left  a  small  cross,  to  the  right,  upon  the  same  horizontal  line, 
and  about  three  inches  distant,  a  round  black  spot,  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Close  the  left  eye,  look  steadily  with  the  right  at  the 
little  cross,  and  slowly  approach  the  paper,  held  at  first  at  a  consid- 
erable distance.  At  the  distance  of  about  eleven  inches  the  black 
spot  will  disappear;  it  re-appears  when  the  paper  is  held  closer. 
This  hiiUus  is  large  enough  to  contain  eleven  moons  placed  in  a 
horizontal  line,  or  a  human  face  six  or  seven  feet  distant.  Mariotte, 
who  discovered  this  phenomenon,  amused  Charles  II.  of  England, 
and  his  courtiers,  by  showing  them  how  two  of  them  could  mutu- 
ally see  each  other  without  a  head. 

A  certain  number  of  long  narrow  hiatuses,  in  which  we  may 
lose  the  images  of  very  small  luminous  points,  (such  as  the  fixed 
stars,)  correspond  to  the  large  vascular  trunks  of  the  retina.  The 
ve.isels  are  situated  in  the  anterior  layers  of  this  membrane,  and 
consequently  throw  their  shadows  upon  the  parts  of  the  sensitive 
mosaic  which  are  situated  behind  them.  The  largest  trunks  com- 
pletely prevent  the  light  from  passing  through  them  ;  the  smaller 
ones  at  least,  weaken  it.  Under  certain  conditions  these  shadows 
of  the  retinal  vessels  may  appear  in  the  field  of  vision.  It  suffices, 
for  example,  to  look  at  the  luminous  surface  of  the  sky  through  a 
small  pinhole  made  in  a  card,  to  which  we  give  a  slight  continuous 
motion  to  and  fro.  It  is  better  still  by  means  of  a  small  lens,  to 
concentrate  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  sclerotic  near  the  exter- 
nal angle  of  the  eye,  while  one  looks  strongly  inward.  The  ves- 
sels of  Avhich  we  are  speaking  are  situated  in  the  anterior  layers  of 
the  retina;  but  as  their  shadows  can  be  perceived  only  when  they 
touch  the  layer  truly  sensitive  to  light,  the  experiment  which  we 
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have  just  made  proves  that  sensitiveuess  to  light  resides  in  the 
posterior  layers  of  the  retina.  This  phenomenon  of  vascular 
siiadows  has  even  enabled  us  to  measure  the  distance  wliich  sep- 
arates the  sensitive  from  the  vascular  layers  of  the  retina.  When 
we  move  the  focus  of  the  concentrated  liglit  upon  the  sclerotic, 
>  the  shadow  upon  the  retina  also  moves,  and  the  same  thing  takes 
place  with  the  corresponding  shadow  in  tlie  visual  field.  It  is 
easy  to  measure  the  amount  of  these  movements,  and  it  is  by  this 
means  that  Henri  Muller,  of  Wurtzburg,  too  soou  taken  away 
from  science,  has  calculated  the  distance  of  which  we  have  spoken 
above,  and  lias  found  it  equal  to  that  which  separates  the  vascular 
layer  and  that  of  the  cones. 

There  is  a  connection  in  which  the  place  of  clearest  vision  is  dis- 
tinguished in  a  disadvantageous  manner;  sensitiveness  to  feeble 
light  is  less  here  than  in  the  rest  of  the  retina.  It  has  been  known 
since  the  most  ancient  times  that  a  certain  number  of  leebly  lumin- 
ous stars,  sucli  as  the  Hair  of  Berenice  and  the  Pleiades  are  seen  more 
clearly  when  we  turn  the  sight  a  little  than  when  we  look  directly 
at  them.  It  can  be  proved  that  this  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  color- 
ing of  the  yellow  spot,  the  eifect  of  which  is  to  weaken  especially 
the  blue  light;  but  the  want  of  vessels  at  this  point,  a  want  of 
which  we  have  alieady  spoken,  may  contribute  to  it,  because  from 
it  results  an  obstacle  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

All  these  irregularities  would  be  unendurable  in  an  artificial 
camera,  or  in  the  photographs  furnished  by  this  instrument.  In 
the  eye  they  annoy  us  so  little  that  some  of  them  have  even  been 
difficult  to  discover.  It  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  percep. 
tion  ol  external  objects,  this  is  not  due  solely  to  the  fact  that 
we  see  with  both  eyes,  and  that  the  deficiencies  of  one  eye  may  be 
supplied  by  the  other.  In  fact,  even  for  monocular  vision,  and  in 
those  blind  of  one  eye,  the  representation  of  the  visual  field  is  ex- 
empt from  the  troubles  which  the  irregularities  of  the  fundus  of 
the  eye  might  cause.  The  principal  reason  of  it  is  in  tlie  perpet- 
ual motion  of  the  eye,  and  in  the  circumstance  that  tlie  defects  oc-> 
cnpy  almost  exclusively  the  parts  of  the  field  of  vision  to  which 
we  pay  no  attention. 

If  we  notice  with  such  difficulty  the  phenomena  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken,  and  others,  such  as  the  accidental  images  of 
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bright  objects,  (so  long  as  they  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  inter- 
fere with  the  perception  of  sui'rounding  objects,)  it  is  owing  to  a 
singularity  of  our  perception  which  appears  paradoxical,  and  which 
exists  not  alone  iu  vision,  but  is  always  found  in  the  other  senses. 
The  history  of  the  discovery  of  these  phenomena  is  well  suited  to 
show  how  difficult  it  is  to  lay  hold  of  them.  Some,  such  as  the 
blind  spot,  have  been  discovered  by  theoretical  speculations.  The 
long  discussion  of  the  question,  whether  sensitiveness  to  light  re- 
sides in  the  retina  or  in  the  choroid,  led  Mariotte  to  ask  himself 
how  this  sensitiveness  behaved  at  the  spot  where  the  Choroid  was 
lacking.  The  experiments  which  he  undertook  for  this  purpose 
led  him  to  the  discovery  of  the  hiatus  in  the  visual  field.  For 
thousands  of  years  men  liad  used  tlieir  eyes ;  many  had  reflected 
upon  the  purposes  and  the  mechanism  of  vision,  and  yet  a  whole 
series  of  circumstances  was  necessary  for  the  discovery  of  a  phe- 
nomenon so  simple  that  it  seems  as  though  it  should  have  been 
perfectly  obvious.  Instead  of  this,  every  one,  who  for  the  first 
time  makes  experiments  upon  blind  spot,  experiences  a  certain 
difficulty  in  holding  the  eyes  motionless  while  turning  the  atten- 
tion away  from  the  point  of  fixation  of  the  sight.  It  is  only  at 
the  price  of  repeated  experiments  that  the  most  skillful  observer 
becomes  able,  while  closing  one  eye,  to  recognize  immediately  the 
'  place  in  liie  visual  field  where  the  hiatus  is  found. 

Other  phenomena  of  the  same  kind  have  been  discovered  by 
chance,  and  this  especially  by  men  particularly  endowed  by  nature 
with  the  faculty  of  observation  which  these  researches  demand. 
We  name  in  the  first  rank,  Goethe,  Purkinje  and  Jean  Mullcr.  To 
recognize  in  one's  own  eyes  a  phenomenon  already  known  is  much 
easier  than  to  discover  it  anew ;  nevertheless  a  great  part  of  the 
phenomena  which  Purkinje  describes  have  not  been  seen  again  by 
others,  yet  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  that  they  were  peculiar  to 
the  eyes  of  this  eminent  observer. 

The  phenomena  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  and  many  others, 
are  governed  by  this  general  rule,  that  a  change  in  the  degree  of 
irritation  of  a  sensitive  nerve  is  perceived  much  more  easily  than 
a  constant  and  invariable  irritation.  As  a  consequence  of  this  rule, 
the  peculiarities  in   the  irritation  of  certain  fibres  which  are  tlie 

me  throughout  life — as,  for  example,   the  vascular  shadows  in 
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the  eye,  the  yellow  color  of  the  centi-e  of  the  retina,  and  the  majority 
of  the  motionless  entoptical  objects — entirely  escape  our  attention, 
and  in  order  to  make  tliem  ai)pear,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  an  unusual  illumination,  whose  direction,  moreover,  it  is  useful 
to  continually  vary. 

According  to  what  we  know  at  present  of  irritation  of  nerves, 
it  appears  to  me  scarcely  probable  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  a 
phenomenon  of  sensation  merely ;  I  believe,  rather,  that  it  is  a 
phenomenon  of  observation.  It  suffices  to  have  noticed  this  here, 
for  the  solution  of  the  questions  which  we  meet  on  our  way  will 
find  its  place  farther  on. 

We  will  not  dwell  longer  on  the  physical  functions  of  the  eye. 
If  I  should  be  asked  why  I  have  said  so  much  of  its  imperfections, 
I  would  answer  that  this  has  not  been  to  depreciate  this  little  organ 
and  defraud  it  of  the  admiration  which  it  deserves.  My  chief  de- 
sire was  simply  to  demonstrate  first  and  foremost,  that  it  is  not  to 
the  mechanical  perfection  of  the  organs  of  the  senses  that  the  fideli- 
ty and  marvelous  accuracy  of  the  impressions  which  they  furnish 
must  be  attributed.  The  next  part  of  this  work  will  show  still 
bolder  and  more  paradoxical  incongruities.  "We  have  now  seen 
that  the  eye  is  not  of  itself  so  perfect  an  optical  instrument  as  it 
appears,  but  that  it  renders  us  such  good  service  only  from  the 
special  mannei^in  which  we  use  it.  Its  perfection  is  purely  practical, 
and  by  no  means  absolute ;  it  does  not  consist  iu  the  fact  that 
every  defect  is  avoided,  but  that  the  defects  do  not  hinder  its  most 
useful  and  varied  applications. 

In  this  relation  the  study  of  the  eye  enables  us  to  investigate 
deeply  the  character  of  organic  perfection  in  general,  and  the  in- 
terest of  these  researches  increases  when  they  are  placed  iu  connec- 
tion with  the  vast  and  bold  ideas  which  Darwin  has  just  introduced 
into  science,  relatively  to  the  character  of  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  organs.  "Wherever  we  study  organic  formations,  we 
encounter  the  same  character  of  adaptation  to  the  end  to  be  attain, 
ed,  but  it  is  perhaps  in  the  eye  that  we  can  better  than  any  where 
else,  assure  ourselves  in  detail  that  this  is  so.  The  eye  contains  all  the 
defects  which  optical  instruments  present,  and  even  some  which  we 
not  tolerate  in  these  instruments;  but  these  defects  are  all  kept  would 
within  such  limits,  that  the  inaccuracy  which  tlioy  cause  in   the 
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image  scarcely  surpasses  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  illumination, 
the  limit  imposed  on  the  acuteness  of  the  perception  by  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  cones,  the  elements  sensitive  to  light  For  all  that  we 
have  observed  to  the  contrary,  under  slightly  different  conditions 
we  would  notice  the  dispersion,  the  astigmatism,  the  hiatus,  the 
vascular  shadows,  the  imperfect  transparency  of  the  media,  eta 

So  we  see  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  its  purpose,  and 
this  is  revealed  even  in  the  limits  \»hich  are  set  to  its  defects-  That 
which  the  labor  of  an  innumerable  succession  of  generations  has 
been  able  to  produce  under  the  influence  of  Darwin's  law  of  descent 
is  doubtless  here  joined  to  a  work  created  by  infinite  Wisdom.  A 
reasonable  man  will  not  take  a  razor  to  chop  wood ;  so  wc  may 
allow  that  each  useless  refinement  in  the  optical  construction  of 
the  eye  would  have  rendefed  this  organ  more  delicate,  and  slower 
in  its  development.  Neither  should  we  forget  that  the  animal  tis- 
sues, soft  and  full  of  water,  are  unpromising  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  instrument  of  physics. 

This  state  of  things  is  the  reason  why  perception  only  occurs 
clearly  and  without  obstacle  in  turning  the  eye  about  the  field  of 
vision  in  the  way  to  which  we  have  alluded,  a  circumstance  whose 
importance  will  be  shown  subsequently.  We  will  also  speak  fur- 
ther on  of  other  circumstance  which  act  in  the  same  direction. 

Up  to  this  point  we  do  not  appear  to  have  made  much  progress 
in  the  question  of  how  vision  takes  place.  All  that  we  have  learned 
is  how  the  optical  apparatus  unravels  the  light  which  comes  to  it 
from  the  different  points  of  the  field  of  vision,  and  distributes  it  so 
as  to  deliver  to  one  single  sensitive  fibre  all  that  proceeds  from  one 
single  external  point. 

Let  us  see  now  if  what  we  know  of  the  sensations  of  the  eye 
will  bring  us  nearer  to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

[to   liE    CONTINUEIJ.] 

:o: 

ART.  III. —  On  the  employment  of  Taxis  in  Strangulated  Hernia. 

ByC.  C.  RGay,  M.  D. 
Mr.  Pbesident  and  Gentlemen  : 

Having  observed  the  progress  of  several  cases  of  strangulated  J 
hernia,  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  in  which  taxis  was  suc-J 
cessfully  employed,  I  have  thought  the  observation  of  sufBcient 
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urine  per  diem.  He  is  now  passing  four  and  five  quarts.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Hosjiital  on  the  8th  of  Oct.,  and  since  that  time 
has  kept  constantly  to  his  bed.  lie  is  much  emaciated,  having 
lost  thirty  or  more  pounds. 

Diabetes  is  a  disorderin  whicli,  with  an  unusual  amount  of  urin- 
ary secretion  there  is  also  found  in  the  urine  a  variable  quantity 
of  sugar.  Tliis  is  grape  sugar,  existing  as  I  have  said  in  variable 
quantity,  some  patients  will  produce  one  pound,  others  a  pound 
and  a  half,  and  others  even  two  pounds  per  diem.  Besides  being 
in  the  urine,  sugar  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  other 
secretions  and  excretions  of  those  having  diabetes,  as  in  the  saliva, 
fajces,  etc.,  although  this  fact  has  been  denied  by  some  physiolo- 
gists. Diabetes  is  attended  by  general  debility,  great  thirst,  and 
red  tongue,  iis  you  have  observed  in  the  young  man  alluded  to. 
The  pulse  is  variable  and  unusually  slow.  In  the  case  of  the 
young  man  it  is  but  00  jier  minute,  which  is  very  slow  for  a  youth 
of  nineteen.     In  Diabetes  the  skin  is  dry  and  almost  always  cold. 

There  has  been  a  great  amount  of  ingenuity  put  forth  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  this  disease.  AVhen  first  noticetl  it  was  supposed 
to  be  a  disease  of  the  kidneys.  This,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
tell  you,  is  not  so.  It  is  not  a  renal  disease.  After  existing  for  a 
year  or  more,  diabetes  may  cause  what  is  termed  degeneration  of 
the  kidneys,  but  it,  of  itself  is  not  a  renal  disorder. 

In  an  analysis  of  blood  of  diabetic  patients,  sugar  is  not  found 
permiating  the  arterial  blood.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Portal  vein, 
but  is  found  in  the  Ilepathic.  It  is  found  in  ascending  vena  cava 
but  not  in  descending  vena  cava.  It  was  discovered  that  on  irrita- 
ting that  portion  of  the  brain  under  the  fourth  ventricle,  sugar 
was  immediately  produced  in  the  urine.  On  ligating  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve,  sugar  was  no  longer  found  in  the  urine,  but  on 
irritating  the  brain  under  the  fourth  ventricle  it  was  again 
produced. 

It  must  not  be  suj,ipased  that  because  sugar  exists  in  the  urine 
that  the  patient  has  diabetes,  but  when  the  sugar  is  present  perma- 
nently and  in  considerable  quantities,  it  is  then  indicative  of 
diabetes.  The  urine  of  diabetes  has  great  specific  gravity,  that  in 
this  case  being  1032,  water  being  1000,  The  smell  of  the  urine  is 
like  that  of  new  mown  hay,  and  ia  many  cases  the  odor  arising  from 
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Diabetic  patients  has  a  sacharine  and  sickening  character.  The 
tests  for  sugar  in  the  urino  wliich  I  propose  to  show  you  to-day  are 
two  in  number.  The  first  is  called  Trommer's  test;  after  adding 
a  few  drops  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  pour  into  the  urino 
in  the  test  tube  about  half  its  bulk  of  liquor  potassa.  Ou  heating 
tlie  urine  passes  from  blue  to  a  beautiful  green  color,  and  thence  to 
a  yellow  and  dark  brown  color.  The  oxide  of  copper  is  precipi- 
tated. The  second  test  consists  in  boiling  the  urine  with  an  equal 
amount  of  liquor  potassa.    The   mixture    becomes    as  dark   as 

molasses. 

Diabetes  proves  more  rapidly  fatal  in  younger  patients.     If  they 

do  not  die  from  some  other  disease  against  which  they  are  not  able 

to  cope,  they  sink  from  exhaustion  produced  by  the  drain  on  the 

system.     Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  is  very  apt  to  ensue  in  Diabetic 

patients. 
Knowing  that  an  abundant  amount  of  sugar  is  being  eliminated 

from  the  system,  the  treatment  would  consist  largely  in  excluding 

those  articles  of  diet  containing  sugar  and  starch.    Nearly  all  kinds 

of  vegetables  and   fruits  are  to  be  withheld,  and  articles  of  food 

consisting  wholly  or  in  part  of  wheat  flour,  if  partaken  of  at  all  are 

to  be  used  with  discretion. 

Eggs,  meat,  milk,  articles  the  opposite  of  those  just  mentioned  are 
to  be  used.  Some  cases  have  been  reported  as  cured  in  this  man- 
ner, but  the  number  is  few,  the  majority  being  relieved  liut  for  a 
time.  Creasote  has  been  recommended.  This  patient  has  been 
taking  one  drop  three  times  daily. 

Strychina  has  been  used  with  great  benefit  in  connection  with 
simple  and  proper  diet.  This  patient  has  been  placed  on  milk 
diet  which  has  been  used  in  the  past  few  years  with  marked  benefit. 
An  exclusive  diet  of  this  kind  becomes  tiresome  and  disagreeable, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  vary  the  articles  of  food  prepared  from 
it  as  much  as  possible. 

In  connection  with  this,  the  patient  is  taking  the  following: 

9  Strychnia,  gr.  i. 

Acid  Acetcci,  q.  s. 
Water,  §  iiss. 

M  One  teaspoonful  ter  in  die. 


Delirium  Tremew, — You  will  doubtless,  Gentlemen,  remember 
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the  patient  whom  you  saw  a  few  days  since  suffering  from  an  at- 
tack of  Delirium  Tremens.  When  you  saw  him  he  was  jocose  and 
seemed  in  high  spirits,  but  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  he  became 
wild  and  delirious,  and  was  with  difficulty  managed,  imagining  him- 
self tormented  by  all  sorts  of  objects  both  natural  and  supernatural. 

There  is  not,  comparatively,  as  much  Delirium  Tremens  as 
formerly,  owing  no  doubt  to  a  diminished  consumption  of  alcohol. 
The  beverage  more  universally  employed  by  laboring  men  being 
beer,  containing  a  less  quantity  of  alcohol.  This,  if  any  stimu- 
lant at  all  is  needed,  which  undoubtedly  is  not  the  case,  is  a  bene- 
fit to  the  consumers  of  this  beverage. 

In  the  consideration  of  Delirium  Tremens  you  iiavo  to  distin- 
guish between  two  varieties.  The  first  is  the  Tremulous  or  Delir- 
ium Tremens  proper.  The  second,  or  Mania  a  ]iotu,  is  that  varie- 
ty which  is  brought  on  by  a  continued  debauch.  It  is  associated 
with  prominent  symptoms,  flushed  face,  contracted  pupil,  and 
great  nervous  excitement.  Delirium  Tremens  is  developed  in  men 
who  have  been  in  a  habit  of  drinking  and  who  try  to  break  it  off. 
It  is  also  induced  in  persons  who  have  been  moderate  drinkers  but 
who  have  received  some  severe  shock,  as  fracture  of  the  leg. 

The  treatment  of  this  class  of  patients  would  not  be  so  diverse 
if  these  differences  in  their  character  were  more  carefully  noted. 
Persons  suffering  from  Maniaapotu  are  extremely  excited  and 
imagine  some  person  or  thing  pursuing  them,  and  under  this  hal- 
lucination will  rush  violently  from  the  room  or  dash  themselves 
headlong  from  the  window  unless  carefully  guarded.  Not  long 
since  a  man  in  this  city  imagining  himself  pursued  by  some  men 
wishing  to  take  his  life,  came  into  a  saloon  and  asked  protection. 
In  a  few  moments  he  started  up  again,  and  passing  out  into  the 
street  stabbed  a  man  whom  he  had  never  known  or  spoken  to,  to 
the  heart. 

Formerly  pel  sons  suffering  in  this  manner  came  to  the  Hospitals 
and  were  given  opium  and  a  small  amount  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lant. This  plan  of  treatment  is  mistaken.  They  should  be  placed 
in  a  moderately  lighted  and  pleasant  room  where  quiet  can  be  in- 
sured, and  given  good  light  food.  If  this  does  not  have  the  desir- 
ed effect  give  as  a  purgative  ten  oi'  twelve  grains  of  calomel  and 
a  saline  cathartic. 
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Sailors  have  a  method  of  treating  comrades  suflfering  in  this 
way  by  walking  the  subject  between  two  of  their  number  until  he 
sleeps  from  physical  exhaustion,  but  a  mistake  is  some  times  made 
and  the  weak  and  tremulous  sufferer  from  Delirium  Tremens  is 
made  to  walk  in  this  way  much  to  his  detriment. 

If  purgatives  do  not  have  the  desired  effect  give  an  anodyne,  give 
a  good  dose  of  opium,  or  two  or  three  grains  of  opium  with  a  glass 
of  whisky.  Bromide  of  Pottassium  seems  to  have,  in  some  cases, 
a  very  happy  effect ;  when  they  have  taken  twenty  or  thirty  grains, 
you  will  often  find  the  delirium  has  passed  off  and  they  awake 
with  a  good  appetite. 

In  that  form  where  exhaustion  is  the  principal  symptom  we 
often  find  it  beneficial  to  give  a  little  stimulous  with,  perhaps,  a 
little  bitter  infusion  as  Gentian,  Columbo  or  Quassia,  then  give  an 
anodyne. 

The  new  anaisthetic,  Hydrate  of  Chloral,  is  almost  a  specific  in 
these  cases  in  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  ;  tiie  patient  wakes 
up  with  no  nausea  or  headache,  and  perhaps  with  appetite.  But 
you  will  often  be  disappointed  to  find  that  your  patient  will,  dur- 
ing the  day,  have  a  return  of  his  delusion,  and  you  will,  in  some 
cases,  be  obliged  to  repeat  your  dose  once  in  two  or  three  hours. 
It  is  better  and  safer  to  give  small  rejjeated,  rather  than  large 
single  or  large  repeated  doses.  Deaths  have  often  occurred  from 
large  doses  of  Hydrate  of  Chloral.    It  is  a  drug  which  is  to  be 

used  with  extreme  caution. 

:o: 

ART.  Y.—Case  of  Fracture  of  (he  Shdl.     By  Charles  W.  Saun- 
ders, M.  D.    Belfast,  N.  Y. 

At  midnight  on  the  27th  of  August  last,  I  was  called  into  the 
town  of  Lynden,  twenty  miles  distant,  to  the  bedside  of  an  only 
son,  five  years  of  age,  of  a  clergyman  of  this  place,  who  just  at 
evening  of  that  day  was  kicked  by  a  horse  squarely  in  the  fore- 
head, fracturing  the  frontal  bone  horizontally  just  over  the  orbits 
entirely  across,  and  remaining  attached  in  this  extent,  broke  away 
above  in  an  eliptical  form  one  and  one-half  inches  above  the  lower 
fracture,  reaching  back  into  the  brain  substance,  this  ijpper  margin 
being  depressed  one  and  one-half  inches,  rupturing  the  brain 
largely,  about  one  ounce  of  which  was  detached. 
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I  arrived  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  my  student,  Mr. 
Hopper,  meeting  Dr.  R.  Y.  Charles,  of  Rushford,  who  was  faith- 
fully administering  to  the  child's  relief.  With  their  assistance, 
the  little  fellow  being  chloroformed,  I  proceeded  to  elevate  the 
depressed  plate,  removing  any  specula?  and  broken  down  brain 
matter,  so  that  the  edges  of  bone  were  nicely  in  apposition  when 
we  dressed  up  the  wound.  AnffiSthetic  effect  passing  off  the  little 
fellow  recovered  his  sense  perfectly,  which  I  should  have  said  lie 
had  when  we  arrived,  being  perfectly  conscious  from  soon  after  the 
receipt  of  the  injury. 

Dr.  Charles  took  charge  of  the  case ;  my  brother.  Dr.  J.  11^ 
Saunders,  and  I  visiting  the  patient  several  times  with  him  there- 
after. The  little  fellow  continued  to  maintain  his  senses  and  do 
reasonably  well  for  about  four  weeks,  after  which  time  he  gradu- 
ally became  more  irritable,  emaciated,  and  died  of  gradual  exhaust- 
ion about  eight  weeks  from  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  having  his 
his  senses  until  near  the  last,  no  paralysis  being  developed.  Death 
seemed  to  be  the  passive  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  so  much  vital 
force  consequent  upon  the  loss  of  so  much  brain  substance. 


-:o:- 


Editorial. 


Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


The  Society  met  on  Tuesday,  February  Olli,  at  Albany.  The  meeting  l)eing 
called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  William  C.  Wey,  of  Elmira.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Snivcly,  wliioh  was  followed  by  the  President's  Inau- 
gural Address.  lie  spolie  of  medical  fellowship  and  the  importance  of  meili- 
cal  ethics,  suggesting  it  as  a  branch  of  medical  education  in  schools.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  tardj'  publication  of  the  transactions,  and  of  the  rule  adopted 
last  year  of  allowing  papers  to  be  published  in  the  Medical  Journals.  He 
suggested  action  to  obtain  room  for  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Society  in  tlie 
new  Capitol.  He  also  referred  io  the  spirit  shown  by  pliysicians  to  prevent 
action  by  Medical  Societies  by  api^eal  to  the  courts,  and  said  that  a  course  so 
subversive  of  morals  and  justice  should  be  promptly  met  by  promi)t  expulsion 
of  the  offender,  and  a  cessation  of  social  and  professional  relations  with  him. 
He  urged  the  necessity  of  a  law  to  protect  from  loss,  physicians  wrongfully 
prosecuted  for  malpractice  on  account  of  the  irresponsible  character  of  the 
plaintiff. 
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After  paying  a  compliment  to  the  medical  literature  of  llie  State  the  address 
■was  closed  by  alluding  to  the  only  sad  feature  of  the  year  the  death  of  four 
prominent  members,  viz  :  Barnet  B.  Staats,  of  Albany,  Andrew  Van  Dyck, 
of  Oswego,  Erastus  L.  Hart,  of  Elmira,  and  Henry  D.  Buckley,  of  New- 
York.  The  inaugural  was  suggestive,  well  clioaen  and  approjiriate,  and  was 
listened  to  with  much  attention. 

After  the  transaction  of  miscellaneous  business  Dr.  Elliot,  of  New  York, 
presented,  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Sayer,  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the 
Legislature  for  the  protection  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  cases  of  alleged 
malpractice.  The  following  papers  were  read;  On  Transitory  Mania,  by 
Dr.  Cook,  of  Canandaigua,  Objects  of  Medical  Legislation,  by  Dr.  Rogers, 
Chronic  Cystitis,  by  Dr.  Emmet,  of  New  York.  Chronic  Inversion  of  the 
Uterus,  by  Dr.  White,  of  BuHalo,  Opiillialmic  Cases,  by  Dr.  Rider,  of  Roch- 
ester, and  Surgery  of  Cliildhood,  by  Dr.  Pooley,  of  Westchester.  This  closed 
the  business  of  the  day  sessions,  and  not  being  able  to  attend  the  evening 
meeting  we  are  unable  to  give  any  notice  of  tlie  proceedings. 

2nd  day.  The  lime  of  the  morning  was  largely  occnpied  by  miscellaneona 
business.  Dr.  E.  P.  Gray,  of  Utica,  read  a  very  instructive  paper  on  the 
Causation  of  Insanity,  llie  following  being  a  brief  abstract : 

He  endeavored  to  prove  the  physical  causation  of  insanity,  first,  by  analogy. 
Infirmity  »r  instability  of  elements  is  a  predisposing  cause  of  disease.  This 
is  especially  true  of  nerve  tissue,  hence  heredity  is  an  im])ortant  element 
of  causation  in  insanity.     This  is  a  disease  of  the  body  and  not  of  the  mind. 

He  showed  the  insufficiency  of  moral  causes  to  pi-oduce  the  mental 
disorder,  except  as  they  induce  temper  or  prevent  pathological  changes,  and 
that  physical  disease  is  a  necessary  factor.  That  age  and  sex  are  ])redispos- 
ing  causes  only  when  physiological  processes  are  changed  to  pathological 
He  spoke  of  'he  different  theories  of  the  origin  of  mind  and  its  relation 
to  the  body,  and  in  brief  of  mania  transitoria  or  impulsive  insanity. 

In  conclusion,  and  as  showing  the  fact  that  physical  causation  is  recognized 
by  the  most  skilled  and  competent  observers,  he  gave  the  classification 
of  insanity  as  recommended  by  the  Medico-Psychological  Society  of  London 
and  the  International  Congress  of  Alienists,  whicn  is  bused  entirely  upon  this 
theory. 

A  lengthy  report  upon  medical  education  was  read  by  Dr.  Squibb,  and  res- 
olutions passed.  The  attractions  of  this  day's  proceedings  were  vested  mainly 
in  the  President's  Annual  Address,  and  the  banquet  given  at  the  Delevan 
House  by  the  following  gentlemen  :  Thomas  Ilun,  M.  D.,  .1.  V.  P.  Quacken- 
bush,  M.  D.,  John  Swinburne,  M.  D.,  Wm.  H.  Bailey,  M.  D.,  Cha.s.  A.  Rob- 
ertson, M.  D.,  W.  C.  Wey,  M.  D.,  Chas.  H.  Porter,  M.  D.,  J.  R.  Boulware, 
M.  D.,  Levi  Moore,  M.  U.,  Joseph  Lewi,  M.  D.,  S.  O.  Vanderpoel,  M.  D.,  Wm. 
H.  Craig,  M.  D.,  Edward  U.  Hun,  M.  D.,  Jacob  S.  Mosher,  M.  D.,  Amos  Fow- 
ler, M.  D. 

A  paper  on  Phonatipn  by  Dr.  Moore,  of  Rcchestei-,  and  a  pajjcr  on  Extra 


J 
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Uterine  Fcctation,  by  Dr.  Jewett,  of  Canand:iij;ua,  we  cxiiect  to  publish  in  full 
in  our  Journal. 

There  were  many  valuable  papers,  and  Iiiglily  inlcicsting  discussions, 
which  we  are  at  present  unable  to  even  mention. 

'J'he  meeting  was  of  unusual  interest,  and  every  member  appeared  gratified 
and  instructed.  The  Society  are  under  many  obligations  to  its  officers  who 
were  eminentlj'  successful  in  conducting  its  affairs  successfully  and  pleasantly. 

The  following  is  a  partial  report  of  the  committee  on  nominations  for  the 
ensuing  jear,  which  was  adopted  ; 

President — Cornelius  R.  Agnew. 
[    Vice-Preiiidenl — B.  F.  Sherman. 

Seeretarj/ — Wm.  H.  Bailey. 

Treasurer — Charles  H.  Porter. 

Fur  Censors — Southern  District:  Edward  R.  Squibb,  Samuel  T.  Hubbard, 
H.  C.  Husted.  Eastern  District:  James  L.  Babcock,  P.  McNaughton,  C.  C. 
Covell.  Middle  District :  M.  M.  Bagg,  Horace  Lathrop,  Charles  G.  Bacon 
Western  District:  J.  F.  Miner,  C.  C.  Wyckoff,  D.  Colvin. 

Permanent  Members — First  District:  Nathan  Bozeman,  James  L.  Little. 
Second  District :  M.  It.  Holbrook,  A.  C.Hull.  Third  District:  Leroy  Mc- 
Lean, P.  V.  S.  Pruyn.  Fourth  District:  Arthur  S.  Wolf,  Henry  H.  Green. 
Fifth  District:  G.  L.  Halsey,  Edwin  Hutchinson.  Sixth  District:  Joshua  B. 
(Jraves,  J.  H.  Squire.  Seventh  District:  C.  G.  Poraeroy,  C.  C.  Murphy. 
Eighth  District:  Charles  E.  Rider. 

For  Honorary  Members — M.  Nelaton,  Rudolph  Virchow. 

Kligible  for  Honorary  Membership — Lewis  Oakley,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Charles 
H.  Hewitt,  Red  Wing,  Minn.;  J.  M  Toner,  Washington,  D.  C;  Joseph  B. 
Brown,  U.  S.  A. 

For  tlie  Dojreo  of  M.  1>.— Cornelius  H.  Schaaps,  Brooklyn  ;  Wm.  Lamont, 
Schoharie. 

:o: 

Annual  Commencenfient  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo. 

The  graduating  class  received  tlieir  examination  before  the  Curators  Tues- 
day morning,  February  20Ui,  wliicli  was  concluded  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  all.  After  the  e.vamination  was  closed  all  retired  to  the  Hall  where  a 
Ijounteous  repast  was  awaiting  them,  M'hich  was  partaken  of  by  all  amid 
general  good  cheer.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  speeches  were  made  by 
some  of  the  Professors  and  Curators.  Dr.  T.  D  Strong,  of  AVcstfield,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni,  made  a  few  well  chosen  remarks  to  the  graduating  class, 
he  also  reported  jirogress  in  ^iscertaining  the  residences  and  particulars  con- 
cerning the  Alumni,  as  the  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  W.  Miner,  was  unable  to  be 
present.    At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Strong's  remarks    the  resignation  of  Dr 
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W.  W.  Miner  as  Secretary  was  read  and  reluctantly  accepted.  Dr.  W.  C. 
Phelps,  of  the  class  of  1866,  was  elected  to  fill  his  place.  Dr.  Strong  being 
unanimously  re-elected  as  President. 

At  half  past  seven  o'clock  the  graduating  class  entered  St.  James  Hall  and 
took  seat.s  immediately  in  front  of  the  stage,  which  was  occupied  by  Hon, 
Millard  Fillmore,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  the  Faculty  and  a  largo  num. 
ber  of  the  Curators  and  Council  of  the  University,  Rt.  Rev,  A.  C.  Coxe,  and 
Rev.  Wolcott  Calkins.  Wahle's  orchestra  was  in  attendance,  and  pleasantly 
varied  the  e.vcrcises  with  music. 

Tlie  opening  prayer  was  made  by  Bishop  Coxe,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
Prof.  Sliner  read  the  following  report  of  the  proceedings  of  tlie  Council: 

By  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  and  Curators,  the  Council  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  this  day  voted  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  upon 
the  fnllowing  gentlemen  : 

George  Washington  Earle,  -        -        DeRuytei ,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

George  liightmire,        ...         Jacksonville,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Elwood  Daniel  Meeder,  -       .-        Westfleld,  Chautauque,  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Peter  Manuel  Wise, Clarence,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Franz  Emil  Louis  Breclit,      ....         Buffalo,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

John  Sandford  Halbert, Buffalo,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Don  J.  Lathrop, Elma,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

William  Montgomery  Mercer,     -        -        -      Corunna,  DeKalb  Co.,  Ind. 

Edwin  lUithven  Johnston, Dresden,  Ontario. 

Fairfiekl  Snyder,        -        -        -  West  Sparta,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Horace  Grant  Hopkins,        -        .        .         Williamsville,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Justinian  K.  Piersol,        ....        Adrian,  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich. 

John  Sardis  Stearns,    ....  Andover,  Allegany  Co  ,  N.  Y. 

Isaac  Eugene  Bennett,    -        .  -     Angellica,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Herman  Moyer,       -        .        Mount  Morris,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Wilson,        ....         Westfield,  Chautauqua  Co-,  N.  Y. 

William  Mason  Boddy,      -        -     ■       Wethersfleld,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Charles  T.  Dikline,        ....    Dansville,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Maxwell  G.  Walkinshaw,    ....    Batavia,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

William  C.  Raymond,    ....         Cambria,  Kiagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ziba  Hoyt  Evans,       ....       Ransoniville,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Benjamin  Knowlton,        -        -        -  Buffalo,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Edward  Mulheron,    ....       Canandaigua,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Peter  Worp  Van  Peyma,      ....     Lancaster,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Harley  Leonard  Atwood,         -        -  Collins  Centre,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Ilebenstreit, Buffalo,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Woolston  Smith,         -        -        -  Shelby,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cassius  Wallace  Gould, ;    -        •        -        -      Batavia,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

David  Vacton  Stranahan,  Jr.,       -        -        .      Warren,  Warren  Co.,  Pa. 

William  Albert  Wasson, Buffalo,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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urine  per  diom,-  He  is  now  passing  four  and  five  quarts.  He  was 
admitted  to  tlie  Hospital  on  the  8th  of  Oct.,  and  since  that  time 
has  kept  constantly  to  his  bed.  He  is  much  emaciated,  having 
lost  thirty  or  more  pounds. 

Diabetes  is  a  disorder  in  which,  with  an  unusual  amount  of  urin- 
ary secretion  there  is  also  found  in  the  urine  a  variable  quantity 
of  sugar.  This  is  grape  sugar,  existing  as  I  have  said  in  variable 
quantity,  some  patients  will  produce  one  pound,  others  a  pound 
and  a  half,  and  otiiers  even  two  pounds  per  diem.  Besides  being 
in  the  urine,  sugar  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  other 
secretions  and  excretions  of  those  having  diabetes,  as  in  the  saliva, 
f»ces,  etc.,  although  this  fact  has  been  denied  by  some  physiolo- 
gists. Diabetes  is  attended  by  general  debility,  great  thirst,  and 
red  tongue,  as  you  have  observed  in  the  young  man  alluded  to. 
The  pulse  is  variable  and  unusually  slow.  In  the  case  of  the 
young  man  it  is  but  CO  per  minute,  which  is  very  slow  for  a  youth 
of  nineteen.    In  Diabetes  the  skin  is  dry  and  almost  always  cold. 

There  has  been  a  great  amount  of  ingenuity  put  forth  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  this  disease.  "When  first  noticed  it  was  supposed 
to  be  a  disease  of  the  kidneys.  This,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
tell  you,  is  not  so.  It  is  not  a  renal  disease.  After  existing  for  a 
year  or  more,  diabetes  may  cause  what  is  termed  degeneration  of 
the  kidneys,  but  it,  of  itself  is  not  a  renal  disorder. 

In  an  analysis  of  blood  of  diabetic  patients,  sugar  is  not  found 
permiating  the  arterial  blood.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Portal  vein, 
but  is  found  in  the  Ilepathic.  It  is  found  in  ascending  vena  cava 
but  not  in  desceudiug  vena  cava.  It  was  discovered  that  on  irrita- 
ting that  portion  of  the  brain  under  the  fourth  ventricle,  sugar 
was  immediately  produced  in  the  urine.  On  ligating  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve,  sugar  was  no  longer  found  in  the  urine,  but  on 
irritating  the  bruin  under  the  fourth  ventricle  it  was  again 
produced. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  sugar  exists  in  the  uriue 
that  the  patient  has  diabetes,  but  when  the  sugar  is  present  perma- 
nently and  in  considerable  quantities,  it  is  then  indicative  of 
diabetes.  The  urine  of  diabetes  has  great  specific  gravity,  that  in 
this  case  being  1032,  water  being  1000.  Tlie  smell  of  the  urine  is 
like  that  of  new  mown  hay,  and  in  many  cases  the  odor  arising  from 
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Diabetic  patients  has  a  sacharine  and  sickening  character.  The 
tests  for  sugar  in  the  urine  which  I  propose  to  show  you  to-day  are 
two  in  number.  Tlie  first  is  called  Trommer's  test ;  after  adding 
a  few  drops  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  pour  into  the  urine 
in  the  test  tube  about  half  its  bulk  of  liquor  potassa.  On  heating 
the  urine  passes  from  blue  to  a  beautiful  green  color,  and  thence  to 
a  yellow  and  dark  brown  color.  The  oxide  of  copper  is  precipi- 
tated. The  second  test  consists  in  boiling  the  urine  with  an  equal 
amount  of  liquor  potassa.    The  mixture    becomes    as  dark  as 

molasses. 

Diabetes  proves  more  rapidly  fatal  in  younger  patients.    If  they 

do  not  die  from  some  other  disease  against  which  they  are  not  able 

to  cope,  they  sink  from  exhaustion  produced  by  the  drain  on  the 

system.     Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  is  very  apt  to  ensue  in  Diabetic 

patients. 

Knowing  that  an  abundant  amount  of  sugar  is  being  eliminated 

from  the  system,  the  treatment  would  consist  largely  in  excluding 

those  articles  of  diet  containing  sugar  and  starch.     Nearly  all  kinds 

of  vegetables   and    fruits  are  to  be   withheld,  and   articles  of  food 

consisting  wholly  oi-  in  part  of  wheat  flour,  if  partaken  of  at  all  are 

to  be  used  with  discretion. 

Eggs,  meat,  milk,  articles  the  opposite  of  those  just  mentioned  are 
to  be  used.  Some  cases  have  been  reported  as  cured  in  this  man- 
ner, but  the  number  is  few,  the  majority  being  relieved  but  for  a 
time.  Creasote  has  been  recommended.  This  patient  has  been 
taking  one  drop  three  times  daily. 

Strychina  has  been  used  with  great  benefit  in  connection  with 
simple  and  proper  diet.  This  patient  has  been  placed  on  milk 
diet  whicli  has  been  used  in  the  past  few  years  with  marked  benefit. 
An  exclusive  diet  of  this  kind  becomes  tiresome  and  disagreeable, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  vary  the  articles  of  food  prepared  from 
it  as  much  as  possible. 

In  connection  with  this,  the  patient  is  taking  the  following: 

^  Strychnia,  gr.  i. 

Acid  Aceteci,  i\.  s. 
Water,' 5  iiss. 

M  One  tcaspoonful  ter  in  die. 


DiUrium  Tremeu'. — You  will  doubtless,  Gentlemen,  reraember 
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the  patient  whom  you  saw  a  few  days  since  suffering  from  an  at- 
tack of  Delirium  Tremens.  When  you  saw  him  he  was  jocose  and 
seemed  in  liigli  spirits,  but  in  tlie  course  of  the  afternoon  he  became 
wild  and  delirious,  and  was  with  difficulty  managed,  imagining  him- 
self tormented  by  all  sorts  of  objects  both  natural  and  supernatural. 

There  is  not,  comparatively,  as  much  Delirium  Tremens  as 
formerly,  owing  no  doubt  to  a  diminished  consumption  of  alcohol. 
The  beverage  more  universally  employed  by  laboring  men  being 
beer,  containing  a  less  quantity  of  alcohol.  This,  if  any  stimu- 
lant at  all  is  needed,  which  undoubtedly  is  not  the  case,  is  a  bene- 
fit to  the  consumers  of  this  beverage. 

In  the  consideration  of  Delirium  Tremens  you  have  (o  distin- 
guish between  two  varieties.  The  tirst  is  the  Tremulous  or  Delir- 
ium Tremens  proper.  The  second,  or  Mania  a  potu,  is  that  varie- 
ty which  is  brought  on  by  a  continued  debauch.  It  is  associated 
with  prominent  symptoms.  Hushed  face,  conti'acted  pupil,  and 
great  nervous  excitement.  Delirium  Tremens  is  developed  in  men 
who  have  been  in  a  habit  of  drinking  and  who  try  to  l)reak  it  off. 
It  is  also  induced  in  persons  who  have  been  moderate  drinkers  but 
who  have  received  some  severe  shock,  as  fracture  of  the  leg. 

The  treatment  of  this  class  of  patients  would  not  be  so  diverse 
if  these  differences  in  their  character  were  more  carefully  noted. 
Persons  suffering  from  Mania  a  potu  are  extremely  excited  and 
imagine  some  person  or  thing  pursuing  them,  and  under  this  hal- 
lucination will  rush  violently  from  the  room  or  dash  themselves 
headlong  from  the  window  unless  carefully  guarded.  Not  long 
since  a  man  in  this  city  imagining  himself  pursued  by  some  men 
wishing  to  tiike  his  life,  came  into  a  saloon  and  asked  protection. 
In  a  few  moments  he  started  up  again,  and  passing  out  into  the 
street  stabbed  a  man  whom  he  had  never  known  or  spoken  to,  to 
the  heart. 

Formerly  pel  sons  suffering  in  this  manner  came  to  the  Hospitals 
and  were  given  opium  and  a  small  amount  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lant. This  plan  of  treatment  is  mistaken.  They  should  be  placed 
in  a  moderately  lighted  and  pleasant  room  where  quiet  can  be  in- 
sured, and  given  good  light  food.  If  this  does  not  have  the  desir- 
ed effect  give  as  a  purgative  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  calomel  and 
a  saline  cathartic. 
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Sailors  have  a  method  of  treating  comrades  suffering  in  this 
way  by  walking  the  subject  between  two  of  their  number  until  he 
sleeps  from  physical  exhaustion,  but  a  mistake  is  some  times  made 
and  the  weak  and  tremulous  sufferer  from  Delirium  Tremens  is 
made  to  walk  in  this  way  much  to  his  detriment. 

If  purgatives  do  not  have  the  desired  effect  give  an  anodyne,  give 
a  good  dose  of  opium,  or  two  or  three  grains  of  opium  with  a  glass 
of  whisky.  Bromide  of  Pottassium  seems  to  have,  in  some  cases, 
a  very  happy  effect ;  when  they  have  taken  twenty  or  thirty  grains, 
you  will  often  find  tlie  delirium  has  passed  off  and  they  awake 
with  a  good  appetite. 

In  that  form  where  exhaustion  is  the  principal  symptom  we 
often  find  it  beneficial  to  give  a  little  stimulous  with,  perhaps,  a 
little  bitter  infusion  as  Gentian,  Columbo  or  Quassiii,  then  give  an 
anodyne. 

The  new  anaisthetic,  Hydrate  of  Chloral,  is  almost  a  specific  in 
these  cases  in  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains;  tiie  patient  wakes 
up  with  no  nausea  or  headache,  and  perhaps  with  appetite.  But 
you  will  often  be  disappointed  to  find  that  your  patient  will,  dur- 
ing the  day,  have  a  return  of  his  delusion,  and  you  will,  in  some 
cases,  be  obliged  to  repeat  your  dose  once  in  two  or  three  liours. 
It  is  better  and  safer  to  give  small  repeated,  rather  than  large 
single  or  large  repeated  doses.  Deaths  have  often  occurred  from 
large  doses  of  Hydrate  of  Chloral.    It  is  a  drug  which  is  to  be 

used  with  extreme  caution. 

:o: 

ART.  Y.—Case  of  Fracture  of  the  Skull.    By  Charles  W.  Savn- 

DERS,  M.  D.    Belfast,  N.  Y. 

At  midnight  on  the  27th  of  Augusi  last,  I  was  called  into  the 
town  of  Lynden,  twenty  miles  distant,  to  the  bedside  of  an  only 
son,  five  years  of  age,  of  a  clergyman  of  this  place,  who  just  at 
evening  of  that  day  was  kicked  by  a  horse  squarely  in  the  fore- 
head, fracturing  the  frontal  bone  horizontally  just  over  the  orbits 
entirely  across,  and  remaining  at'ached  in  this  extent,  broke  away 
above  in  an  cliptical  form  one  and  one-half  inches  above  the  lower 
fracture,  reaching  back  into  the  brain  substance,  this  upper  margin 
being  depressed  one  and  one-half  inches,  rupturing  the  brain 
largely,  about  one  ounce  of  which  was  detached. 
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I  arrived  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  my  student,  Mr. 
Hopper,  meeting  Dr.  E.  Y.  Charles,  of  Rushford,  who  was  faith- 
fully administering  to  the  child's  relief.  With  their  assistance, 
tlie  little  fellow  being  chloroformed,  I  proceeded  to  elevate  tlie 
depressed  plate,  removing  any  speculai  and  broken  down  brain 
matter,  so  that  the  edges  of  bone  were  nicely  in  apposition  when 
we  dressed  up  the  wound.  Anfesthetic  effect  passing  off  the  little 
fellow  recovered  his  sense  perfectly,  which  I  should  have  said  he 
had  when  we  arrived,  being  perfectly  conscious  from  soon  after  the 
receipt  of  the  injury. 

Dr.  Charles  took  charge  of  the  case ;  my  brother,  Dr.  J.  H_ 
Saunders,  and  I  visiting  the  patient  several  times  with  him  there- 
after. The  little  fellow  continued  to  maintain  his  senses  and  do 
reasonably  well  for  about  four  weeks,  after  which  time  he  gradu- 
ally became  more  irritable,  emaciated,  and  died  of  gradual  exhaust- 
ion about  eight  weeks  from  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  having  his 
his  senses  until  near  the  last,  no  paralysis  being  developed.  Death 
seemed  to  be  the  passive  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  so  much  vital 
force  consequent  upon  the  lose  of  so  much  brain  substance. 


-:o:- 


Editorial. 


Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


The  Society  met  on  Tuesday,  February  Ctli,  at  Albany.  The  raeetnig  behi,^ 
called  to  order  by  tlie  President,  Dr.  William  0.  AVey,  of  Klniira.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Snively,  which  was  followed  by  the  President's  Inau- 
gural Address.  He  spoke  oC  medical  fellowshij)  and  the  iniiiortance  of  medi- 
cal ethics,  suggesting  it  as  a  branch  of  medical  education  in  schools.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  tardy  publication  of  the  transactions,  and  of  the  rule  adojjted 
last  year  of  allowing  papers  to  be  published  in  the  Medical  Journals.  Ife 
suggested  action  to  obtain  room  for  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Society  in  the 
new  Capitol.  He  also  referred  to  the  spirit  shown  by  physicians  to  prevent 
action  by  Medical  Societies  by  appeal  to  the  courts,  and  said  that  a  course  so 
subversive  of  morals  and  justice  should  be  promptly  met  by  promi)t  exjiulsion 
of  the  offender,  and  a  cessation  of  social  and  professional  relations  with  him. 
He  urged  the  necessity  of  a  law  to  protect  from  loss,  physicians  wrongfully 
prosecuted  for  malpractice  on  account  of  the  irresponsible  character  of  the 
plaintiff. 
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After  paying  a  compliment  to  tlie  medical  lilcratuie  of  the  l?tate  the  address 
was  closed  by  alluding  to  the  only  sad  feature  of  the  year  the  death  of  four 
prominent  members,  viz:  Barnet  B.  Staats,  of  Albany,  Andrew  Van  Dyck. 
of  Oswego,  Eraslus  L.  Hart,  of  Elmira,  and  Henry  D.  Buckley,  of  New 
York.  The  inaugural  was  suggestive,  well  chosen  and  appropriate,  and  was 
listened  to  witli  much  attention. 

After  the  transaction  of  miscellaneous  business  Dr.  Elliot,  of  New  York, 
presented,  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Sayer,  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the 
Legislature  for  the  protection  of  jihysicians  and  surgeons  in  cases  of  alleged 
malpractice.  Tlie  following  [lapers  were  read ;  On  Transitory  Mania,  by 
Dr.  Cook,  of  Canandaigua,  Objects  of  Medical  Legislation,  by  Dr.  Rogers, 
Chronic  Cystitis,  by  Dr.  Emmet,  of  New  York.  Chronic  Inversion  of  the 
Utenis,  by  Dr.  White,  of  Buffalo,  Ophthalmic  Cases,  by  Dr.  Rider,  of  Roch- 
ester, and  Surgery  of  Childhood,  by  Dr.  Pooley,  of  Westchester.  This  closed 
the  business  of  the  day  sessions,  and  not  being  able  to  attend  the  evening 
meeting  we  are  unable  to  give  any  notice  of  the  proceedings. 

2rid  day.  The  time  of  the  morning  was  largely  occupied  by  miscellaneous 
business.  Dr.  E.  P.  Gray,  of  Utica,  read  a  very  instructive  paper  on  the 
Causation  of  Insanity,  the  following  being  a  brief  abstract : 

He  endeavored  to  prove  the  physical  causation  of  insanity,  first,  by  analogy. 
Infirmity  er  instability  of  elements  is  a  predisposing  cause  of  disease.  This 
is  especially  true  of  nerve  tissue,  hence  heredity  is  an  important  element 
of  causation  in  insanity.     This  is  a  disease  of  the  body  and  not  of  the  mind. 

He  showed  the  insufficiency  of  moral  causes  to  produce  the  mental 
disorder,  except  as  they  induce  temper  or  prevent  pathological  changes,  and 
that  physical  disease  is  a  necessary  factor.  That  age  and  se.x  are  predispos- 
ing causes  only  when  pliysiological  processes  are  changed  to  pathological 
He  spoke  of  the  different  theories  of  the  origin  of  mind  and  its  relation 
to  the  body,  and  in  brief  of  mania  transitoria  or  impulsive  insanity. 

In  conclusion,  and  as  showing  the  fact  that  physical  causation  is  recognized 
by  the  most  skilled  and  competent  observers,  he  gave  the  classification 
of  insanity  as  recommended  by  the  Medico-Psychological  Society  of  London 
and  the  Internationiil  Congress  of  Alienists,  whicn  is  l)ised  entirely  ujion  this 
theory. 

A  lengthy  report  upon  medical  eduaation  was  read  by  Dr.  S(|uihb,  and  res- 
olutions passed.  The  attractions  of  this  day's  pioetjedings  wcre^vested  mainly 
in  the  l'residcnt'.s  Annual  Address,  and  the  banquet  given  at  the  Delevan 
House  by  the  following  gentlemen  :  Tliomas  Hun,  M.  D.,  J.  V.  P.  Quacken- 
bush,  M.  D.,  John  Swinburne,  M.  D.,  Wm.  II.  Bailey,  M.  D.,  Chas.  A.  Rob- 
ertson, M.  D.,  W.  C.  Wey,  M.  D.,  Chas.  H.  Porter,  M.^D.,  J.  R.  Boulware, 
M.  D.,  Levi  Moore,  M.  D.,  Joseiih  Lewi,  M.  D.,  8.  O.  Vanderpoel,  M.  D.,  Wm. 
H.  Craig,  M.  D.,  Edward  R.  Hun,  M.  D.,  Jacob  S.  Mosher,  M.  D.,  Amos  Fow- 
ler, M.  D. 

A  paper  on  Phonation  by   Dr.  Moore,  of  Rochester,  and  a  paper  on  Extra 
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Uterine  Foetation,  by  Dr.  Jewctt,  of  Canandiiigua,  we  oxpect  to  publish  in  full 
in  our  Journal. 

There  were  many  valuable  iiapers,  anil  highly  interesting  discussions, 
whieh  we  arc  at  jirescnt  luiable  to  even  mention. 

The  meeting  was  of  unusual  interest,  and  every  member  ajipeared  gratified 
and  instructed.  The  Society  are  under  many  obligations  to  its  oiBcers  who 
were  eminently  successful  in  conducting  its  affairs  successfully  and  pleasantly. 

The  following  is  a  partial  re|)ort  of  the  committee  on  nominations  for  the 
ensuing  year,  which  was  adopted  : 

President — Cornelius  R.  Agnew. 
[    Vice-President — B.  P.  Sherman. 

Secretary — Wm.  II.  Bailey. 

2'reamirer — Charles  H.  Porter. 

For  Censois — Southern  District:  Edward  R.   Squibb,  Samuel  T.  Hubbard, 
H.  C.  HiiBled.    Ea.stern   District:  James  L.  Babcock,  P.  McNaugh ton,  C.  C. 
Covell.    Middle  District :  M.  M.   Bagg,  Horace  Lathrop,  Charles  G.  Bacon 
Western  District:  J.  F.  Miner,  C.  C.  Wyckoff,  D.  Colvin. 

Permanent  Memljern — First  District:  Nathan  Bozeman,  James  h.  Little. 
Second  District :  M.  R.  Holbroolc,  A.  C.Hull.  Third  District:  Leroy  Mc- 
Lean, P.  V.  S.  Pruyn.  Fourth  District:  Arthur  S.  Wolf,  Henry  H.  Green. 
Fifth  District:  G.  L.  Halsey,  Edwin  Hutchinson.  Sixth  District:  Joshua  B. 
Graves,  J.  H.  Squire.  Seventh  District:  C.  G.  Pomcroy,  C.  C.  Murplij'. 
Eighth  District:  Charles  E.  Kider. 

Fvr  lli/noraiy  Mcml/crs — M.  Nelaton,  Rudolph  Virchow. 

Eligible  for  Honorary  Menihership — Lewis  Oakley,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Charles 
IL  Hewitt,  Red  Wing,/ Minn.;  J.  M  Toner,  Washington,  D.  C;  Joseph  B. 
Brown,  U.  S.  A. 

For  tlte  Degree  of  M.  I). — Cornelius  H.  Schaaps,  Brooklyn  ;  Wm.  Lamont, 
Schoharie. 

:o: 

Annual  Commencement  cf  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
si;y  of  Buffalo. 

The  graduating  class  receive<l  their  examination  before  the  Curators  Tues- 
day morning,  February  20tli,  which  was  concluded  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  all.  After  the  e.vamination  was  closed  all  retired  to  the  Hall  where  a 
bounteous  repast  was  awaiting  them,  which  was  partiiken  of  by  all  amid 
general  good  cheer.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  speeches  were  made  by 
some  of  the  Professors  and  Curators.  Dr.  T.  D  Strong,  of  Wcstfield,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni,  made  a  few  well  chosen  remarks  to  the  graduating  class, 
he  also  reported  progress  in  ascertaining  the  residences  and  particulars  con- 
cerning the  Alumni,  as  the  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  W.  Miner,  was  unable  to  be 
present.    At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Strong's  remarks    the  resignation  of  Dr 
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W.  W.  Miner  as  Secretary  was  read  and  reluctantly  accepted.  Dr.  W.  C. 
Phelps,  of  the  class  of  1866,  was  elected  to  fill  his  place.  Dr.  Strong  being 
unanimously  re-elected  as  President. 

A I  half  i)ast  seven  o'clock  the  graduating  class  entered  St.  .James  Hall  and 
took  seals  immediately  in  front  of  the  stage,  which  was  occupied  by  Hon. 
Millard  Fillmore,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  the  Faculty  and  a  large  num. 
ber  of  the  Curators  and  CJouncil  of  the  University,  Rt.  Rev.  A..  C.  Coxe,  and 
Rev.  "Wolcott  Calkins.  Wahle's  orchestra  was  in  attendance,  and  pleasantly 
varied  the  exercises  witli  music. 

Tlie  oitening  prayer  was  made  by  Bishop  Coxe,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
Prof.  Miner  read  the  following  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council : 

By  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  and  Curators,  the  Council  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  this  day  voted  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  upon 
the  fnllowing  gentlemen  : 

George  Washington  Earle,  -        -        DelUiytei ,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

George  Riglitmire,        -        -        -         Jacksonville,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 
■     El  wood  Daniel  Meeder,  -        -        Westfleld,  Chautauque,  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Peter  Manuel  Wise,    -        -        -    .    -        -  Clarence,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Franz  Emil  Louis  Brecht,      ...        -         Buffalo,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

.7ohn  Sandford  Halbert, Buffalo,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Don  J.  Lathrop, Elma,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

William  Montgomery  Mercer,     -        -        -      Corunna,  DeKalb  Co.,  Ind. 

Edwin  Ruthven  Johnston, Dresden,  Ontario. 

Fairfield  Snyder,        -        -        -  West  Sparta,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Horace  Grant  Hopkins,        -        -        -         Williamsville,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Justinian  K.  Piersol,        -        .        .        .        Adrian,  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich. 

John  Sardis  Stearns,    -        .        -        -  Ajidover,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Isaac  Eugene  Bennett,    -        -  -     Angellica,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Herman  Moyer,       -        -        Mount  Morris,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Wilson,        .        -        .        .         Westfleld,  Chautauqua  Co',  N.  Y. 

William  Mason  Boddy,      -        -  Wethersflekl,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Charles  T.  Dildine,        ....    Dansville,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Maxwell  G.  Walkinshaw,    ...        -    Batavia,  Genes«e  Co.,  N.  Y. 

William  C.  Raymond,    ....         Cambria,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ziba  Hoyt  Evans,       ....       Ransomville,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Benjamin  Knowlton,        .        -        -  Buffalo,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Edward  Mulhcron,    ....       Canandaigua,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Peter  Worp  Van  Peyma,      ....     Lancaster,  Erie  Co  ,  N.  Y. 

Harlcy  Leonard  Atwood,         .        .  Collins  Centre,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Hebenstreit, Buffalo,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Woolston  Smith,         .        -        -  Shelby,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ciissius  Wallace  Gould,      -        .        -        .      Batavia,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

David  Vacton  Stranahan,  Jr.,       .        -        -      Warren,  Warren  Co.,  Pa. 

William  Albert  Wasson, Buffalo,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Boyal  Ezra  Cochrane,     ...        -    Waterport,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Lairil  N.  Woods, Wheatland,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 

Nathan  Porter  Johnson,        -        -        -         Newfane,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ahaz  Daniel  Robbing,     ....        Corning,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Faculty  and  Curators  deem  a  thesis  upon  "  Forensic  Medicine,"  by 
Charles  Benjamin  Knowlton,  as  worthy  of  honorable  mention  and  publica- 
tion. The  following  theses  are  also  decnied  worthy  of  honorable  mention : 
"  Acute  Pneumonitis,"  by  Elwood  Daniel  Meeder  ;  "  Conservatism  in  Surg- 
ery," by  Franz  Emil  Louis  Brecht;  "  Acute  Articular  Rheumatism,"  by  Henry 
Wilson ;  "  Hygiene  and  Stimulants  in  Fevers,"  b^- Justinian  K.  Piersol.  Many 
Others  are  of  unusual  merit,  and  all  show  commendable  care  and  thought. 

Succeeding  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Council,  and  after  music  by 
the  orchestra,  the  graduates  were  summoned  in  detachments  to  the  stage, 
wliere  they  received  from  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor,  Hon.  Millard  Fill- 
more, their  diplomas. 

The  address  to  the  graduates  was  delivered  by  Prof.  James  P.  White,  and 
was  listened  to  with  attention  and  interest.  The  exercises  were  closed  by 
the  benediction,  pronounced  by  Rev.  Wolcott  Callvins. 

:o; 

Rush  Medical  College. 

AVc  have  received  the  annual  announcement  of  the  Rush  Medical  College,  for 
the  Spring  Term  of  1873.  The  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  March  6th,  and 
will  continue  si.vteen  weeks  to  June  2Cth.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  College 
buiUling  by  the  great  lire  the  Faculty  have  secured  the  Lecture  and  Clinic 
Room  of  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Arnold  streets. 
Those  desiring  further  information  should  address  the  Sec'y,  C.  T.  Fenn,  M.  D., 
1155  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

:o: 

A  New  Work  by  the  late  Prof.  Dunglison. 

Messrs.  Linilsay  it  Blakiston  announce  that  they  will  shortly  publish  a  work 
entitled  History  of  Medicine,  by  the  late  Prof.  Robley  DunglLson,  M.D.,  L.L.D. 
collected  and  arrang('d  from  the  original  manuscript  by  his  son  Richard  J 
Dunglison,  M.  D.  This  work  will  he  looked  forward  to  with  interest  and  re- 
ceived with  pl'.'Bsure  by  the  Medical  Profession  of  the  U.  S.  The  book  will  no 
doubt  coutain  much  valuable  information,  and  will  doubtless  be  an  interesting 
narrative  of  events  in  the  History  of  Medicine,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  able 
pen  of  Prof.  Dunglison. 

:o: 

New  Medical  Journal. 


There  comes  to  us  from  across  the  continent  an  addition  to  our  list  of  medi- 
cal exchanges  in  the  form  of  The  Western  Lancet,  published  at  San  Franc'pco, 
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Cal.  This  journfvl  is  published  by  an  association  of  Physicians  who  have 
selected  Eustace  Trenor,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  and  Heman  P.  Babcock,  M.  D.,  as  edi- 
tors. The  Journal  is  divided  into  six  departments,  each  being  under  the  super, 
vision  of  a  separate  physician,  but  under  the  management  of  the  editor.  The 
number  now  before  ns  gives  promise  of  being  the  first  of  we  hope  many  very 
good  numbers,  and  shows  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  our  brethren  on  the 
Paciflic  coast. 

:o: 

The  National  Medical  Journal. 


On  account  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  publishers  of  this  Journal 
to  insert  an  article,  which  in  the  shape  presented,  was  not  deemed  suitable  by 
the  editors,  Drs.  Busey  and  Lee,  these  gentlemen  have  retired  from  the  charge 
of  the  Journal  and  the  Februaiy  No.  will  be  issued  under  the  entire  control  of 
the  publishers. 

:o: 

Vermont  Medical  Journal. 


J.  M.  Currier,  M.  D.,  of  Mclndoes  Falls,  Vermont,  informs  us  that  he  will 
commence  early  in  the  year  the  publication  of  a  Medical  Journal  under  the 
above  title.  We  wish  the  Dr.  success  in  his  new  undertaking  and  shall  look 
forward  with  interest  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  number. 


Books  Reviewed  * 


The  Principle-t  and  Practice  of  Surgery.    By  John  Ashhurst,  M.D. 
8  vo.  p.  p.  1011.     Philadelphia,  H.  C.  Lea,  1871. 

Most  privctitioners  of  medicine  and  surgery  actively  engaged,  particularly 
those  residing  in  rural  districts,  require  books  less  given  to  the  free  discussion 
of  (juestions,  than  to  statements  respecting  the  pathology,  diiignosis,  and 
treatm<;nt  of  surgical  afiections  "  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  may  be  compatable 
with  clearness,  a  condensed  but  comprehensive  description  of  the  Slodes  of 
Practice  now  generally  employed."    (Preface.) 

The  want  of  such  a  work,  embracing  the  latest  views  in  surgery  being  fell, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  many  were  im])atient  of  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of 
this,  as  well  as  the  work  of  Dr.  Hamilton ;  and  it  may  be  confidently  expected 
that  two  works  on  General  Surgery,  coming  from  such  authority  as  these  do' 
will  fully  meet  the  demands,  niore  i)arlicularly  of  the  ordinary  i)ractilioner 
than  of  him  who  makes  surgery  more  of  a  specialty,  and  who  mvestigale'^ 
with  a  scientific  purpose. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  before  us  is  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Holmes 
and  Erichsen,  and   is  divided  only  into  chapters,  XLVII  in  number,  com- 

*  Onaccnnntof  the  preas  of  original  matter  leTcral  books  remain  until  next  month  for 
Notice  aud  Kuvicw. 
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hienctiig  witb  Inflammation,  followed  by  general  Operations,  Minor  Surgerj-^ 
Amputations,  Surgical  Injuries,  and  Surgical  Diseases.  The  author  has 
availed  himself  of  the  writings  of  most  of  the  "  Masters  of  the  Profession," 
and  h(is  also  combined  bis  own  large  experience  in  the  Hospital  of  Philadelphia. 
The  steps  in  the  process  of  Inflammation,  according  to  the  author,  after  the 
application  of  the  exciting  cause,  are  respectively, change  of  functional  activity, 
(first  an  increase  which  may  be  followed  by  a  diminution) ;  changes  of  nutri- 
tion,/o/to«)C(/i^  determination  of  blood  with  blood  changes,  temporary  hyper- 
trophy (according  to  Vircbow)— an  enlargement  of  the  cells  of  the  affected 
part,  to  which  most  of  the  swelling  is  due — nerve  changes ;  and  formative 
changes,  consisting  in  the  deposit  of  lymph,  serum  and  pus.  In  tlie  production 
of  lymph  the  views  of  John  Hunter  are  discarded,  and  those  of  Vircbow — that 
of  proliferation  of  pre-existing  cells  of  Cohubeim — of  a  transfer  of  the  white 
corpuscles  (wandering  cells  of  Recklinghausen),  and  of  Billroth — of  llie  change 
of  the  intercellular  substance  of  the  connective  tissue,  are  all  accepted.  The 
origin  of  pus  cells  is  spoken  of  more  doubtfully,  and  allusion  is  made  to  the 
theories  of  Vircbow — proliferation  of  connective  tissue  corpuscles  of  Cohn- 
heim— migration  of  while  corpuscles  tbrougb  the  vascular  walls,  and  of 
Strieker,  who  acknowledges  both  sources,  but  thinks  the  increase  is  due  to 
multiplication  of  the  cells  themselves. 

Our  author  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  clear  in  regard  to  the  precise  time  at 
which  inflammation  may  be  said  to  be  established  (although  on  p.  4a  it  is 
stated  that  all  the  symptoms  should  be  present  in  a  part  in  combination  before 
the  diagnosis  can  be  properly  made.)  Thus,  change  of  color  (due  to  hyperfc- 
mia)  is  given  as  one  of  the  first  of  the  phenomena  of  the  1st  stage;  the  deposit 
of  lymph  takes  place  in  the  2d;  and  pus  in  the  3d.  On  p.  35  it  is  stated  "  acute 
hypcra'mia  of  the  mammary  gland  *  *  is  sometimes  with  dilllculty  pre- 
vented from  running  into  absolute  inflammation."  But  on  the  same  page, 
"  hyperasmia"  is  ascribed  as  being  "  due  to  an  increased  attraction  exerted  by 
the  tissues  of  the  injlamed  part"  &c.,and  on  p.  35  and  60  Simon  is  ([uoted,  who 
says,  "  A  part  **receive3  more  blood  because  it  is  inflamed."  Again,  on  p.  59 
"  *  The  increased  quantity  of  blood  *  is  itself  caused  by  ijiflammation."  (Italics 
ours.)  We  suppose  the  author  means  the  functional  changes — a  diminished 
vitality — Invites  the  system  to  respond  by  sending  more  blood,  instead  of  the 
presence  of  blood  being  the  cause  of  the  remaining  steps  in  the  process.  Gross 
emphatically  teaches  that  the  deposit  of  Ivnipb  marks  the  actual  occurrence  of 
inflammation.  It  may  be  inferred,  however,  that  Vichow  i  believes  there  is  no 
exudation  due  to  inflammation  per  se.,  but  deposit  occurs  from  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  afl'ected  part,  though  he  admits  the  existence  of  exudation  in 
inflammation  of  all  vajtr.ular  tissues. 

The  author  does  not  consider  inflammation  a  "  disease"  which  is  to  be  com, 
bated  as  such,  but  "  a  modification  of  natural  processes"  to  be  treated  with  due 
regard  to  the  local  and  general  condition  of  the  patient.    Bleeding  is  discarded 
1  Chance,  £d.  p.  436. 
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as  a  cure  of  inflammfttlon,  but  is  useful  in  meclianically  relieving  the  conges* 
tion  of  the  vital  part,  and  calomel  and  tartar  emetic  are  only  admitted  for  use 
in  the  best  selected  cases.  We — like  Meigs  and  Pepper,  in  the  treatment  of 
pueumonitis — "never  felt  sure  it  '(calomel)'  was  of  any  special  service,  and  of 
latter  years  have  abandoned  it  altogether,"  believing  that  tlic  profession  have 
already  undergone  too  much  rack  and  torture  from  former  heroism  in  prac- 
tice, and  which  is  still  taught  and  followed  to  some  extent.  Opium  is  said  to 
be  "  of  all  single  remedies  probably  the  most  useful "  by  promoting  "  physio- 
logical and  functional  rest."  It  may  possibly  exert  a  more  important  influtnce 
by  arresting  in  some  measure  the  process  of  osmosis  2  and  cell  hypertrophy 
Timely  support  is  found  not  to  aggravate  the  morbid  action. 

In  Amputatiom,  Dr.  Ashhurst  recommends  the  use  of  the  tourniquet,  dis- 
carding the  view  advanced  by  some  that  it  causes  venous  thrombosis  and  re- 
sulting pyajmia.  After  describing  the  different  methods  of  operating,  on 
p.  103  a  short  view  of  the  relative  merits  of  each  is  given,  summing  up  as 
follows  : 

"  If  any  general  rule  were  to  be  given,  I  should  say  that  the  circular  incision, 
or  Teal's  method"  (rectangular)  'gives  the  best  stumi^s  in  the  forearm,  the 
modiflcfl  circular  '  (integumentary  flap)'  in  the  upper  arm  and  the  ujiper  i)art 
of  the  thigh,  the  common  double-flap  operation  immediately  above  and  below 
the  knee,  the  circular  or  lateral-flap  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  and  the  oval 
operation  (integumentary)  '  at  the  joints.' "  The  relative  merits  of  each  are 
not  discussed  much,  but  on  p.  101  we  notice  one  remark  in  regard  to  skin 
flaps  which  we  are  somewhat  inclined  to  question.  "  Apart  from  the  danger 
of  sloughing,  which  always  attends  tliese  long  skin  flaps,  unsupi)orted  by 
muscle,  the  resulting  stump  is  not  so  serviceable,"  &c.  Why  the  integumtmts 
are  more  likely  to  slough  by  being  rounded  into  flaps  than  in  the  circular 
method  we  do  not  see,  unless  unequal  in  length.  And  in  regard  to  the  useful- 
ness of  the  stump,  it  is  said  on  p.  105  that  most  of  the  tissues  change  into  a 
flbro-cellular  nuiss,  those  portions  whieli  overlie  the  extremity  of  the  bone 
being  absorbed.  '■^  This  being  true,  the  value  of  the  stiuup  is  about  the  same 
in  either  operation.  Since  with  the  muscular  flap  there  is  always  more  drain- 
age and  a  tedious  process  of  healing,  subjecting  the  patient  to  greater  risk  than 
the  circular  or  one  of  its  modifications.  Is  it  not  manifest  that  the  latter  class 
should  usually  be  employed  ?  We  think  most  anny  surgeons  ju-efer  the  latter. 
In  no  place  are  skin  flaps  more  desirable  than  below  the  knee,  making  them 
on  either  side,  a  little  fuller  above  than  below — not  dividing  the  flap  as  far 
back  as  the  cufl"  is  to  be  skinned  off.  The  Surgeon  has  five  operations  at  the 
hip-joint  to  choose  from  without  anj-  tables  showing  relative  merits.  3  Morton 
has  collected  8  cases  in  which  the  operation  is  stated ;  of  these,  G  were  integu- 
mentary, and  3  muscular  flap  operations.  Of  the  former,  4  recovered  and  3 
died,  1  of  which  died  13  days  after  the  operation  of  secondary  hemorrhage; 

1  Din.  of  Children,  p.  183.    S  V.  Marf  liall'H  Ptiyslolosy— Note  by  F.  O.  Smith,  p.  613. 
S.  See  Gross*  System  of  Surgery— Changes  of  the  stump. 
B  Amer.  Jour.  M«d  Sciences,  July  18WI,  p.  17. 
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f)f  the  latter,  1  recovered  and  1  died.  These  results  are  much  more  favorable 
than  in  primary  operations,  but  the  weight  of  testimony  is  in  favor  of  the 
integumentary  operation,  Dr.  Morton  himself  entertaining  that  opinion.  The 
article  is  concisely  and  plainly  written,  but  we  cannot  but  wish  the  author  had 
been  a  little  more  explicit  in  recommending  the  abdominal  tourniquet,  and  in 
giving  the  guides  and  keys  to  the  articulations. 

The  chapters  on  Injuries  in  General,  and  Ounshot  Wounds,  arc  admirably 
handled,  and  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  the  latter,  thouffb  briefly 
discussed,  are  eminently  practical  and  sound.  Exci.sion  of  the  hip  in  recent 
gunshot  injury  is  preferred  to  either  amputation  or  expectancy.  We  infer, 
(though  it  is  not  clearly  expressed)  if  the  case  has  become  secondary,  the 
author  thinks  amputation  affords  the  better  chances  for  recovery,  i  The 
All  cases  of  gimshot  fractures  wounding  the  knee  joint  require  amputation. 
In  wounds  of  the  ankle  joint  gouging  is  admissible.  Priiuary  excision  of  the 
shoulder  and  elbow  are  recommended  as  preferable  to  amputation  or  expec- 
tancy, although  the  death-rate  in  excision  of  the  latter  joint  is  a  little  in  ex- 
cess of  tliat  in  amputation.  Excision  of  the  femur  is  condemned.  Excision 
is  faintly  assented  to  in  the  tibia  or  fibula  separately,  and  humerus,  and  re- 
commeiuled  in  the  radius  and  ulna  separately.  The  author  agrees  with  Mr. 
Ericbsen  and  Prof.  Hamilton  in  thinking  the  expectant  treatment  affords  the 
l):\tient  a  better  chance  of  recovery  in  gunshot  fractures  of  the  upper  third  of 
the  thigh,  equal  with  amputation  when  at  the  middle,  and  less  than  amputa- 
tion at  the  lower  third.  Simie,  however,  think  there  is  but  little  difference  be- 
tween llie  lower  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh  as  regards  mortality  from  opera- 
lions.  2  Primary  operations  when  required  give  the  patient  the  best  chance, 
secondary  next,  and  intermediate  the  last. 

Notice  is  not  made  of  Howard's  (of  N.Y.,)  notion  of  wiring  the  ends  of  the 
bones  together  after  resection,  the  treatment  being  frequently  substituted  for 
amputation,  but  he  honors  that  gentleman  by  alluding  to  bis  treatment  of 
chest  wounds  (gunsbotj  by  hermetically  sealing.  The  only  case  known  to 
have  recovered  was  only  saved  by  re-opening  the  wound,  (p.  1558,  from  Cir- 
cular No,  fl,  S.  G.  O.) 

The  manner  in  which  the  authors  of  impractical  ideiis  are  treated  is  exceed- 
ingly lenient  throughout  the  work. 

The  different  methods  of  arresting  hemorrhage  are  discussed  with  due  re- 
gard to  each  in  its  appropriate  place.  On  p.  181  it  is  said  "  the  ligature  as 
now  used,  *  *  is  when  applicable,  the  very  best  method  of  checking  arterial 
hemorrhage."  And,  on  p.  182,  "  The  best  material  for  a  ligature  is  *  * 
ordinary  fine  whipcord  or  silk."  Also,  p.  183,  "  Metalic  ligature  thread  *  *  * 
may  properly  b'e  applied  in  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  leave  the  knot  in 
situ  and  close  the  wound  over  it,  as  in  certain  operations  upon  the  abdominal 

1  The  authiirs'  views  are  more  fully  exprcPBed  in  the  Am.  .lour.  Med.  Sciences  for  October 
166»,  p.  48«,  40",  in  a  Review  of  Otis  on  Kxcision  of  Ihe  Head  of  the  Femur 

SSec  Review  of  Ashhursi's  Kd.  of  Erichsen's  Surgery  hy  Geo.  C.  Blaekman,  M.D  ,  in  Iho 
Jim.  Jour.  Med.  ticicnceB  for  Jau  18'iu,  p,  IT^. 
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cavity:  even  in  tliese  cases,  however,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  antiseptic  short  cnt 
ligature  of  Prof.  Lister  would  not  answer  a  still  better  purpose." 

Deligation  of  Special  Arteries  is  hurridly  passed  over.  On  p.  203  ligation  of 
tlie  common  femoral  is  said  to  be  a  "  bad"  operation,  "  and  the  external  illiac 
should  be  always  tied  in  jireference."  Some  surgeons,  both  in  this  country  i  and 
in  Europe,  *  do  not  hesitate  to  tie  it,  though  Erichsen  speaks  boldly  against  it. 
The  anterior  operation  for  ligation  of  the  primitive  illiac  only  is  given. 

The  chapters  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations  in  a  work  of  this  character, 
should,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  little  more  full,  for  it  is  a  class  of  injuries  with 
which  all  physicians  have  to  deal,  and  all  have  not  access  to  monographs.  In 
separation  of  the  epiphisis  at  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  and  fracture  of 
its  surgical  neck,  it  is  stated  on  p.  349,  "  the  deformity,  which  is  characteristic, 
*  *  consists  in  the  u])pcr  end  beiiigdrawn  upwards,  inwards,  and  forwards.'' 
Hamilton  3  thinks  this  is  the  position  of  the  fragments  in  most  cases,  but  men- 
tions Dupuytren,  Paletta,  and  others  as  having  seen  both  fragments  pushed 
outwards.  We  once  heard  a  case,  in  a  girl  10  years  old,  of  supposed  separa- 
tion of  the  epiphisis  with  persistent  displacement  of  the  lower  fragment  and 
flattening  below  the  acromion.  We  notice  the  omi.ssion  of  the  important  dis- 
covery of  Dr.  Moore,  ■*  of  Rochester,  N.V.,  in  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius.  Dislocation  of  the  ulna  usually  co-exists,  with  displacement  of  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  carjji-ulnaris ;  and  until  these  are  restored  to  position, 
it  is  impossible  to  maintain  reduction  of  the  fragment  of  the  fractured  bone, 
A  very  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  dislocation  of  the  hip  (after  Bigelow\ 
is  given.  The  unaided  hands  of  the  Surgeon  in  rrcarly  all  cases  of  fracture 
and  dislocation  are  sufficient  to  effect  reduction.  On  p.  327  passive  motion  of 
the  joints  is  recommended  at  the  third  or  lourth  week  after  fracture,  and  * 
even  then  *  only  with  moderation  and  gentleness."  Gross  advises  passive 
motion  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  and  Hamilton  5  as  early  as  the  Til)  or  8th 
day. 

In  treating  Injuries  of  the  Head,  we  think  the  author  has  hardly  done  him- 
self Justice,  especially  on  scalp  wounds  in  view  of  their  frequency.  Ills  views 
of  concussion  are  peculiar,  thinking  all  except  slight  cases,  are  attended  with 
a  bruising  of  the  brain,  and  some  merge  so  nearly  into  comjtression  that  the 
difference  cannot  be  determined — indeed,  the  conditions  are  identical.  In  dis- 
cussing trephining,  he  treads  on  disputed  soil,  is  very  positive  in  his  advice, 
and  inconclusive  in  his  arguments.  We  hope  to  be  pardoned  if  we  dissent 
from  the  author's  views  in  regard  to  both  simple,  and  compound  d/'pressed  frac- 
tures. In  both  (if  impacted  in  the  latter)  the  operation  is  opposed  even  "  if 
Bymptonis  of  compression  are  present."  Gross  advises  the  operation  in  these 
cases  if  there  is  anj'  considerable  depression,  and  while  it  is  difiicult  to  fix  the 

1.  Grose'  Syet.  8nrg.  vol.  1,  p.  94n. 

2,  HolmcB  Syst.  Snig,  London  Kd..  vol.  iii,  p.  511. 
,    8.  Kraituren  and  Ui»l ,  3d  Ed.,  p.  225. 

4.  See  Med,  Kecord  for  April  1S70,  also  Hamilton,  4th  Kd.  Fractures  and  Dialocatiuns. 
ft  page  227. 
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amount,  of  depression  as  a  rule  for  procedure.  We  should  not  hesitate  to 
operate  in  an  adult  in  which  tlie  depression  was  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  even 
if  symptoms  of  compression  were  not  present.  The  remote  consequences  of 
depressed  Ijone  arc  too  well  known  for  disi)ute.  Some  surgeons  of  eminent 
skill  would  U])liold  us  in  operating  in  a  case  of  fissure  of  the  skull,  or  in  case 
of  a  blow  without  lissure,  shoidd  compression  supervene.  With  children  the 
rule  would  be  different.  In  traumatic  cerebritls  calomel  and  opium  are  re- 
commended. No  allusion  is  made  to  Hammond's  view— that  the  bromides,  1 
and  the  oxide  of  zinc  3  lessen  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  brain. 

Injuries  of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  of  the  Vertebral  Column  are  discussed  with 
marked  interest,  and  the  article  shows  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject;   Reduction  of  dis])laced  vertebra;  is  advocated  when  possible. 

■  Pyaemia  composes  an  interesting  chapter.  The  author  states  that  the  "  mor- 
bid condition  results  from  the  absorption  of  septic  material."  Phlebitis  is 
seldom  thought  to  be  the  cause.  Gonorrliasal  rheumatism  and  urethral  fever 
are  mild  types  (p,  429  and  899. 

The  subject  of  Aneurism  is  well  handled.  The  author  seems  less  positive  in 
favor  of  ligature  of  the  femoral  in  popliteal  aneurism  than  he  expresses  him- 
self in  his  edition  of  Erichsen,  being  governed  by  tlie  nature  of  the  case. 

In  a  short  chapter  on  Orthopmdic  Surgery,  the  treatment  of  club-fool  is 
directed  to  the  "  mild,"  ancl  "  severe"  cases.  The  latter  usually  require  teno- 
tomy ;  in  regard  to  the  former,  while  cures  may  be  eflected  by  apparatus, 
"  tenotomy  (which  has  not  been  proved  to  do  any  harm)  certainly  abbreviates 
the  treatment,"  (p.  625.)  BarwelF  opposes  the  operation  in  all  cases.  We 
prefer  with  Sayre  to  direct  the  treatment  to  cases  of  paralysis,  and  to  those  of 
contraction,  of  the  opposing  tendon  without  paralysis.  In  the  former  class, 
tenotomy  will  surely  make  a  useless  limb,  at  least  for  an  indefinite  period, 
but  in  the  latter  the  operation  is  rcciuired.  The  differentiation  of  the  two 
classes  can  be  made  when  the  child  is  asleep  or  ansethctized. 

The  subject  of  Urinary  ddculvs  is  well  considered,  and  the  various  opera- 
tive procedures  well  described.  We  think  the  author  is  a  little  hasty  in  con- 
demning lilhotrity  in  children  under  the  age  of  puberty,  and  unfair  in  his 
reference  to  Guersank's  tables.  His  lilhomies  number  100  with  14  deaths,  and 
Jillirities  40  with  7  deaths,  (17.1^'  per  cent.)  The  fact  is,  6  of  the  former  died  of 
intercurrent  affections,  and  there  remained  pci-manently,  1  rectal  and  2  perin- 
eal fist\das,  and  3  cases  of  incontinnencc  of  urine.  Of  the  latter  operation  4 
died  of  intercurrent  aflection,  and  one  in  consequence  of  a  fault  in  the  opera- 
tion, and  no  bad  result  occurred  in  those  who  survived.  Still,  no  doubt  most 
surgeons  will  prefer  lithotomy  in  young  children. 

There  are  many  other  points  in  the  book  to  which  we  would  have  referred 

1.  N.  y.  Med.  .Toiir.  for  Jnnc  18.").';,  p.  20:) 
}.  DiscasuB  of  the  NcrvOus  Syetcin,  p.  55.). 
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but  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits.  The  work,  on  the  whole,  Is  well 
arranged,  concisely  written, — indeed,  no  more  truths  could  well  be  put  into 
tlie  same  space;  and  the  descriptions  are,  for  the  most  part,  clear.  In  the 
author's  desire  to  limit  the  size  of  the  work,  some  subjects  seem  to  be  rather 
too  hastily  passed  over ;  but  many  of  the  articles  receive  due  attention  and 
are  admirably  presented.  Among  tliose  of  especial  interest,  not  already  dis- 
cussed, are  tliose  embracing  vcneiial  diseases,  diseases  of  the  vascular  system, 
excisions,  herina,  and  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.  TUe  rules  laid  down 
for  operative  procedures  are,  in  tlie  main,  capital,  involving  late  views  and 
inventions ;  and  the  whole  work  gives  evidence  of  having  been  written  by  one 
tliorouglily  familiar  witli  surgical  literature. 

We  notice  but  few  clerical  errors;  "  patience"  is  written  ioT patient,  (p.  757) 
"  coccydynia"  for  coccyodynia,  (p.  243.)  "  Symptoms"  is  sometimes  written 
when  ngns  or  clinical  history  would  better  express  the  thought.  "  Attain"  ia 
repeatedly  used  in  a  wrong  sense  throughout  the  book,  and  a  few  additional 
errors  and  omissions  are  noticed  in  an  appropriate  list. 

The  wood  cuts,  many  of  them,  are  new  and  well  made,  and  the  book  is 
presented  by  the  publishers  in  good  shape. 

c.  n.  R. 

A  CUnicnl  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear.    By  Lawrence  Turn- 
bull,  M.  D.,  etc.    rhiladelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott,  1872. 

This  work  is  divided  into  twenty  chapters  and  takes  up  in  a  regular  and  sys- 
tematic order  the  anatomy  of  the  ear  and  its  functions.  The  Physiology  of 
Hearing,  Acoustics,  Classification  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Means  ol  Diagnosis 
by  use  of  Artilicial  and  Daylight,  Diseases  and  Injuries  liable  to  occur  to  the 
Ear,  and  a  Uesume  of  the  most  eflfcctual  method  of  treating  the  more  fre- 
quent affections  of  the  car. 

We  have  not  liad  sufficient  time  to  give  the  book  that  careful  attention 
which  is  so  necessary  in  order  to  a  complete  review  of  the  subject,  but  from 
what  we  have  seen  of  it  it  impresses  itself  on  us  as  a  book  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  standard  works  of  the  day.  The  work  is  amply  illustrated 
by  over  one  hundred  wood  cuts  and  lithographs.  On  pages  416-419  is  given  » 
a  tabular  view  of  the  dissections  of  the  ear  in  si.\ty-flvo  deaf  mutes,  cases 
from  Scliwartze,  Virchow  and  others  which  will  be  of  interest  to  persons  in- 
terested in  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  part.  The  work  concludes  with  a 
Hibliograph  of  the  most  important  articles  on  the  subject  published  from 
1083  to  1871. 
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ART.  I. — Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Albany.     Semi-MontMy 
Meeting,  Feb.  2\st,  1872.     Reported  by  James  S.  Bailet,  M.D, 

Dr.  Joseph  Lewi,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

After  the  reading  and  approval  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet' 
ing,  the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  wei'e  proposed  for  meiU' 
bership,  viz.  : — 

Drs.  Caleb  Lyon,  Stephen  A.  Ingham,  E.  J.  Fisk  and  E.  H, 
Starkweather. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Sabin  reported  the  following  case: 

February  I9th,  1872  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  F.,  aged  18  years.  She 
was  suffering  great  pain  in  the  head  and  back,  with  high  fever, 
tongue  swolen  and  covered  with  a  dark  brown  colored  fir,  thirst 
was  great,  and  the  inside  of  the  lips  was  very  sore  and  bleeding 
upon  the  sliglitest  touch.  She  vomited  every  thing  that  was  taken 
jnto  the  stomach.  The  conjunctiva  was  much  congested,  the  skin 
hot  and  scarlet.  She  was  seven  months  advanced  in  pregnancy, 
uriue  scanty  and  passed  with  difficulty.  Upon  the  morning 
of  the  20th  had  slept  about  two  hours.  Symptoms  much  the  same  as 
the  day  previous ;  water  was  not  passed  vokuitarily  so  Dr.  S.  resorted 
to  catheterization.  The  redness  of  the  skin  had  somewhat  subsided, 
there  was  no  eruption.  Stomach  still  rejected  every  thing  taken 
Os  uteri  somewhat  dilated  and  slight  hemorrhage.  The  fcetal 
heart  could  not  be  beard.  Dr.  Quackenbush  was  called  in  the  even- 
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ing.  Symptoms  very  much  the  same.  She  was  gradually  sinking, 
and  died  at  9  P.  M.  Shortly  before  death  she  had  spasms  when 
purpuric  spots  appeared  upon  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  mat- 
ter vomited  was  nearly  black. 

Dr.  Sabin  also  reported  a  case  of  Uterine  Heinorrha(je.  Mrs.  M. 
aged  48,  usually  menstruated  regularly.  Two  years  ago  had  had 
an  attack  of  uterine  hemorrhage.  Her  youngest  child  was  20  years 
old ;  three  years  after  his  birth  she  had  a  three  months  miscarriage. 
She  bled  profusely  for  several  days.  The  per  Sulph.  Perri  was 
used  per  vagina  successfully  though  she  sank  rapidly  from  nervous 
exhaustion,  but  finely  made  a  good  recovery  though  slow.  The 
hemorrhage  this  time  commenced  with  her  menstrual  flow.  As 
she  did  not  usually  bear  medicine  well,  he  again  used  the  Ferri  per 
Vagina,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  fibrine  in  the  blood  it  did  not  co- 
agulate it.  Upon  the  9th  Dr.  Quackeubush  counciled  with  him 
and  thought  the  hemorrhage  came  from  the  uterine  walls.  Dr. 
Seymor  counciled  also.  They  then  used  Elixir  Vitriol,  Sugar  of 
Lead  and  Ergot,  butshc  received  more  relief  by  us5  of  the  per  Sulph 
Ferri  applied  to  pledgets  of  lint  used  as  plugs  to  the  vagina.  She 
again  sank  with  nervous  prostration.  Vomited  much  which  seemed 
to  threaten  her  life.  Her  heart  beat  very  feebly,  Dr.  S.  then  re- 
sorted to  Ferri  and  beef  tea  injections,  with  ao  grs.  of  the  bromide 
of  ammonium.  Afterwards  used  thecarb.  of  ammonia,  with  water 
and  milk  in  the  same  way.  She  is  now  able  to  sit  up.  He  is  now 
using  oxygen  gas  with  marked  improvement.  Slie  consumes  four 
gallons  per  day,  one-half  in  the  morning  and  the  rest  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Dk.  Beckett  objected  to  the  treatment;  said  he  would  have 
plugged  the  vagina  and  then  given  Ergot,  and  if  the  stomach 
would  not  have  tolerated  opium,  ho  would  have  used  the  hypoder- 
mic injections  of  morphia  in  this  case.  With  this  treatment  the 
hemorrhage  would  have  ceased  in  three  days,  instead  of  lasting 
three  weeks.  Kemarks  were  made  by  other  gentlomeu,  when  the 
I'resident  announced  that  it  was  time  for  recess  and  refreshments; 
after  which. 

Dr.  Estes  H.  Davis  read  a  paper  upon  Injlanimatory  Phthii-is. 
Dr.  D.  remarked  that  every  disease  to  which  the  human  system  is 
liable,  however  little  the  auflfering  that  may  attend  it,  and  although 
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free  from  all  danger  to  life,  is  still  worthy  of  the  attention  and  con- 
sideration of  the  medical  practitioner. 

Some  diseases  have  interest  from  the  rarity  even  of  their  occur- 
rence, so  that  but  few  of  any  period  have  the  opportunity  to  observe 
them  ;  while  others,  from  their   wide  spread  prevalence  and  fre- 
([uent  occurrence,  constitute  a  large  share  of  the  cases  upon  which 
he  is  ordinarily  called  to  attend.     Others  from  their  frequent  or 
general   fatality,  and  prevailing  as  extended,  and  devastating  epi- 
demics have,  like  Small  Pox,  and  the   plague  of  the  past,  and 
like  Asiatic  or  epidemic  cholera,  and  spinal  meningites,  or  spotted 
fever  of  tlie  present  day  forced  themselves  upon  the  highest  atten- 
tion   and    stimulated     tlie  most  exalted  energy.     To    stay    and 
mitigate  their  terrible  devastation,  have  put  in  requisition  all  the 
known  resources  of  our  art.     Inflammatory  Phthisis,  or  Phthisis 
I'ulmonalis  has  not,  like  the  tornado  of  avast  epidemic,  swept  from 
existence  its  thousands  in  a  day  ;  but  like  a  mighty  avalanche,  it 
has  moved  forward  with  resistless  force,  and  in  its  onward  and  uu- 
staid  course  from  age  to  age  it  has  crushed  out  the  life  and  buried 
in  the  tomb  its  tens  of  thousands  of  our  race  ;  and  while  the  world 
has  looked  anxiously  to  the  profession  of  medicine  for  help  and 
succor  from  this  terrible  malady,  they  have  for  the  most  part  been 
able  to  give  in   return  only  that  which   embraces  within   itself  all 
other  ills  —the  word  hopeless.    It  appears  from  the  statistics  given 
by  Drs.  Curtis..  Haywood  and  Emerson,  that  the  mortality  from 
consumption  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
for  a  period  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  was  from  about 
fourteen  to  over  eighteen  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  that  occurred 
in  them.     In  Wood's  Practice  of  Medicine  we  find  this  language  : 
"  This  disease  is  probably  the  greatest  existing  scourge  of  the  human 
race,  at  least  in  the  northern  and  middle  latitudes.     It  will  not  be 
deviating  far  from  the  truth  to  state  that  it  causes  one  sixth  or  one 
seventh  of  all  the  deaths  north  of  the  tropics."     It  will  not  excite 
surprise  that  in  former  times  when  prejudice  prevented  frequent  ex- 
aminations of  the  body  after  death,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge 
with  the  present  appliances  of  our  art  not  then  enabling  the  phy- 
sician to  detect  the  morbid  changes  that  were  progressing  during 
life,  or  frequently  note  the  nature  of  the  changes  that  were  left 
after  death,  that  the  essential  charactef  of  this  malady  was  not 
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then  well  understood.     But  with  all  our  advancomeivt  in  medical 
knowledge  and  improvements  in  diagnosis,  especially  in  diseases  of 
the  lungs,  1  think  I  may  safely  venture   the  opinion  that  we  are 
still  unsettled  in  the  pathology  of  Phthisis,  its  causes,  and  many  of 
the   pathological  changes  that  it  involves.       Since  the  researches 
and  writings  of  Laennecand  Louis  it  has  generally  been  conceded 
that  their  teachings  were  correct,  and  that  Phthisis  essentially  con- 
sisted of  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  associated  with  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  lungs,  by  which  was  effused  into  them  an  un- 
healthy lymph  constituting  in  the  language  of  William's  Pathology 
cacoplastic  and  aplastic  plasma,    and  agreeing  with  the  miliary 
gray  gelatinous  and  crude  or  yellow  tubercle  of  Louis  and  Laeu- 
nec.     The  deposition  of  this  plasma  is  unattended,  according  to 
these  authors,  by  any  inflammatory  action  in  the  lungs,  either  as 
a  necessary  cause  or  a  consequence  of  their  development,  and  in 
four-fifths  of  patients  fever  does  not  become  associated  with  tuber- 
culosis till  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage.     Lebert,  who  takes  this 
view  of  the  pathology  of  Phthisis,  says  it  is  important  to  note  that, 
as  a  rule,  no  cause  for  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  can  be  found, 
and  the  popular  saying  that  a  neglected  catarrh  leads  to  consump- 
tion, is  false.    These  opinions  would  seem'  to  have  very  generally 
prevailed  with  the  profession  ever  since  their  advocacy  by  these 
celebrated  authors.     But  there  have  been  some  medical  men,  and 
the  uumber  seems  to  be  increasing,  who,  without  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  some  such  cases  of  phthisis,  still  believe  that  they  con- 
stitute but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole   number,  and  that  in 
most  cases  inflammation  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  disease,  and 
the  change  of  structure  but  the  result  of  inflammatory  processes. 
That  all  forms  of  pneumonia  may  produce   it,  but  especially  the 
chronic  interstitial.   If  this  theory  be  true,  in  so  far  must  the  other 
prove  pernicious  in  practice,  for,  as  Niemeyerasserts,  in  very  many 
cases  there  is  not  a  single  tubercle  in  phtliisical  lungs.     It  would 
seem  that  the   physical  signs  as  elicited  by   auscultation  and  per- 
cussion are  essentially  the  same  in  tuberculosis,  caseous  infiltration, 
abscess  and  red  and  gray  hepatization  of  the  lungs,  and  what  is  true 
of  one  is,  in  the  main,  common  to  all. 

Mr.   Skoda,  in   his  work  on  auscultation  and  percussion,  says, 
"The  auscultatory  and  percussion  signs  of  indurated  lungs  are  the 
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same  as  those  of  hepatization,  and  what  has  been  said  of  their 
modification  in  hepatization  holds  good  in  cases  of  induration."  I 
was  called  to  make  a  post  mortem  examination  of  the  lungs  of  Mrs. 
S.  Two  of  her  sisters  had  died  within  a  short  time  with  Phthisis. 
I  had  not  seen  her  during  her  sickness,  but  was  informed  she  ex- 
hibited the  usual  symptoms  of  that  disease,  which  terminated 
her  life  within  three  monthsfrom  the  commencement  of  her  illness. 

I  found  the  left  lung  studded  with  small  abcesses,  especially  the 
upper  half,  varying  in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  that  of  a  hickory 
nut,  and  a  few  still  larger;  some  of  them  communicated  with  each 
other  by  small  openings,  and  a  few  with  bronchial  tubes,  others 
were  separate  and  entire.  The  substance  inclosing  the  pus,  and 
lying  between  the  collections,  extending  some  distance  from  their 
walls  was  a  consolidated  mass,  haying  none  of  the  appearance  of 
lung  tissue.  Some  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  lung  were  infiltrated 
with  pus.  The  right  lung  was  in  a  similar  condition,  but  not  so 
far  advanced  in  structural  change. 

I  did  not  find  a  tubercle  in  either  lung,  but  inflammatory  action 
was  plainly  apparent  in  both.  This  case  would  seem  to  be  one  of 
acute  inflammatory  Phthisis  or  quick  consumption,  with  no  tuber- 
culous deposits,  but  exhibiting  the  caseous  infiltration  of  Niemeyer 
as  a  result  of  inflammatory  action. 

I  was  called  to  see  Mr.  A.  a  farmer,  in  company  with  his  attend^ 
ing  physician,  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis,  and  received  from  him- 
self the  circumstances  attending  the  origin  of  his  sickness.  While 
plowing,  two  years  before,  with  a  spirited  pair  of  horses,  the  plow 
came  violently  in  contact  with  some  obstruction  by  which  the 
handle  was  thrown  backwards  with  great  force,  striking  him  a 
severe  blow  on  the  chest  over  the  sternum.  He  felt  that  he  was 
quite  severely  hurt,  l)ut  still  was  able  for  a  time  to  continue  his 
labor  on  the  farm.  He  continued  however  to  feel  pain  and  sore- 
ness in  the  region  of  the  injury,  which  gradually  extended  through 
the  chest,  followed  by  cough,  purulent  expectoration,  and  an  ulti- 
mate development  of  all  the  symptoms  of  a  confirmed  phthisis, 
which  terminated  fatally  in  about  two  years  from  the  time  of  his 
receiving  the  injury.  After  his  death,  I  was  called  by  his  brother, 
who  was  himself  an  intelligent  physician,  to  make  an  examination 
of  the  lungs.  I  found  a  large  portion  of  them  completely  disorgan- 
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ized,  and  not  showing  any  appearance  of  lung  structure.  The  dis- 
organization consisted  of  numerous  small  abcesses  from  the  size  of 
a  shot  to  that  of  a  small  filbert,  lying  in  a  mass  of  induration,  of 
which  some  portions  were  firm,  while  others  constituted  a  soft  solid 
homeogeuious  mass  of  low  organization.  The  cacoplastic  plasma 
of  Williams'  and  the  caseous  infiltration  of  Niemeyer  exemplifying 
the  language  of  Carpenter  tliat,  as  tlie  ultimate  tendency  of  in- 
flammation is  to  produce  the  disintegration  of  the  part  so  the 
ultimate  tendency  of  the  fibii  nous  exudation  isto  keep  its  elements 
together. 

As  I  did  not  find  a  tubercle  in  either  lung,  and  as  this  case  was 
clearly  inflammatory  ah  Initio,  I  could  but  regard  it  as  a  marked 
and  interesting  exhibition  of  inflammatory  phthisis.  The  naicro- 
scopic  observations  of  Gerber,  Gulliver,  Addison,  Watt  and  others, 
are  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  opinion  tliat  tubercular  mat- 
ter, pus  and  coagulable  lymph,  are  but  varieties  of  the  same  albu- 
minous matter  that  exists  in  the  blood,  and  that  these  products,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  caseous  infiltration  of  Niemeyer,  are, 
but  the  result  of  inflammation,  and  the  materials  of  which  new 
membranes,  textures  and  deposits  are  formed,  and  present  every 
variety  of  plasticity  from  that  of  perfect  cicatrices  and  false 
membranes  down  to  that  of  yellow  tuberculous  matter.  In 
short,  that  both  induration  and  softening  occur  as  the  result  of 
inflammation,  and  the  circumstances  which  determine  suppura- 
tion are,"  first,  a  certain  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  and  second, 
a  peculiar  condition  of  the  blood,  but,  if  the  morbid  action  be  of 
a  lower  kind  the  nutrition  of  the  natural  texture  is  only  im- 
paired, not  arrested,  and  from  the  increased  deposition  of  solid 
matter,  induration  or  consolidation  takes  place.  If  we  admit 
these  conclusions  to  be  true,  in  connection  with  the  post  mortem 
appearances  of  many  cases  of  phthisical  lungs,  proving  the  absence 
of  tuberculosis,  [and  that  these,  with  many  cases  having  tuber- 
culous deposits  have  their  origin  in  some  form  of  inflammatory 
action,  then  the  evidence  is  forced  upon  us  that  non-inflam- 
matory tubercular  phthisis  is  the  exception,  while  that  form  of 
phthisis  resulting  from  pre-existing  inflammation  is  by  far  the  more 
prevalent  and  common. 

These  organic  changes  of  the  lungs  in  phthisis  must  be  admitted 
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are  for  the  most  part  without  the  pale  of  successful  medication, 
but,  if  always,  or  even  generally,  they  are  preceded  by  inflamma- 
tory action  as  a  cause,  then,  so  far  as  all  forms  of  inflammation 
modified  by  any  changes  in  the  circulating  fluid  are  ameniable  to 
medicine,  so  far  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  our  efforts  will  be 
rewarded  with  success  by  early,  persistent  and  judicious  treatment. 
After  a  lengthy  discussion  upon  Dr.  Davis's  paper  by  every 
member  present  the  Society  adjourned. 


-:o.- 


AUT.  II.— Case  of  Extra  Uterine  Fcetation,  By  Harvey  Jewett 
M.  D.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

A  paper  read  before  the  State  Medical  Society  at  their  meeting  in  February,  1872. 

Extra  Uterine  Fcetation  in  many  of  its  forms  is  of  such  rare 
occurrence,  especially  in  private  practice,  that  the  following  case 
of  tubal  pregnancy  is  deemed  worthy  of  record. 

Perhaps,  if  in  all  the  instances  of  sudden  death,  a  more  scrutin- 
izing investigation  as  to  the  cause,  could  be  instituted,  many  cases 
that  are  now  shrouded  in  mystery  might  reveal  numerous  instan- 
ces of  this  abnormal  condition. 

Mrs.  F.,  the  wife  of  a  farmer,  of  good  constitution,  had  been  mar- 
ried 16  years  without  ofi'spring.  During  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  18.56,  she  found  herself  unusually  indisposed  and  applied  to 
her  family  physician,  who  assured  her  that  she  was  pregnant.  On 
the  8th  of  August  she  consulted  the  late  Dr.  E.  W.  Cheny,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  the  leading  facts  in  the  history  of  her  case,  and 
by  whose  courtesy  I  was  permitted  to  examine  her  in  the  last  stage 
of  her  illness  and  make  the  examination  after  her  death. 

The  patient  stated  tliat  in  jumping  from  a  buggy  to  the  ground 
a  few  days  previously  she  was  severely  jarred  inwardly,  pointing  to 
the  right  llliac  region;  but  was  not  entirely  disabled  from  her 
domestic  duties.  She  was  seized  next  morning,  while  at  the  break- 
fast table  ■with  severe  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels,  fol- 
lowed by  exhaustion  and  faintness. 

Dr.  C.  was  immediately  called  and  found  her  in  groat  pain  in  the 
uterine  region,  small,  rapid  pulse,  sallow,  exsanguineous  counte- 
nance, and  -the  whole  expression  of  her  face  betrayed  the  most  in- 
tense anxiety  and  suffering.     The  abdomen  was  considerably  dis- 
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tended,  which  was  supposed  to  be  partly  chargeable  to  retention  of 
urine,  and  constipated  bowels.  Accordingly,  a  catheter  was  in- 
troduced into  the  bladder,  and  the  bowels  unloaded  by  a  cathartic, 
with  a  slight  dimunition  of  the  fullness. 

The  pain,  bloating  and  prostration  continued,  notwithstanding 
the  most  vigorous  use  of  anodynes  and  stimulants,  until  the  third 
day  when  she  sunk  down  from  exhaustion  and  died. 

The  pod  mortem  24  hours  after  death,  revealed  the  mystery  hang- 
ing over  the  cause  of  death.  The  peritoneal  sac  was  distended  with 
bloody  serum,  and  a  large  coagula  was  found  in  the  pelvic  cavity. 
On  removing  the  fluid  a  foetus,  apparently  between  three  and  four 
mouths,  was  found  in  the  Illiac  region,  having  escaped  from  a 
rupture  in  the  right  fallopian  tube  near  its  center,  the  placental 
mass  was  partially  attached  and  remaining  in  the  sac  which  con- 
tained the  fcetns. 

Cases  of  Extra  Uterine  pregnancy  are  somewhat  rare  in  the 
human  species,  and  are  said  never  to  have  occurred  in  the  lower 
order  of  animals. 

Eamsbotham,  and  many  other  writers,  divide  these  abnormal 
cases  in  four  species,  viz.  :  the  ovarian,  tubal,  abdominal  and  parietal. 

Cazeaux  has  subdivided  these  into  ten  varieties,  which  have  re- 
ceived different  names  according  to  the  part  of  the  passage  where 
the  ovule  is  arrested  and  develops. 

There  is  a  general  concurrence  however  on  the  part  of  all  writers, 
that  the  tubal  is  by  far  the  most  common  of  all  the  forms  of  extra 
uterine  fcetation.  And  the  reasons  are  obvious  why  this  should  be 
so,  if  we  but  look  for  a  moment  at  the  length  and  narrowness  of  the 
canal  thi-ough  which  the  fecundated  ovule  makes  its  transit  from 
the  ovarian  bodies  to  the  uterine  cavity. 

This  arrest  and  developement  may  take  place  at  any  point  along 
this  canal  wherever  it  meets  with  any  obstruction,  and  where  it 
forms  adhesions  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube  itself. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  fibers  of  the  fallopian  tube  be- 
come the  enveloping  structure  of  the  embryo  fcetus,  which,  by  its 
continued  growth  distends  enormously  this  structure  until  it  cul- 
minates in  a  rupture  of  its  walls,  ordinarily  between  the  tliinl  and 
fourth  months. 

Instances  occur  in  which  the  impregnated  ovule  is  not  detached 
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from  its  bed,  and  the  ovarian  structure  is  converted  into  a  sac  for 
the  newly  organized  being. 

Jn  this  case,  which  is  denominated  ovarian  pregnancy,  the  struc- 
tures are  better  ^adapted  to  development  and  distention,  and  the 
work  may  go  on  even  to  the  full  period  of  gestation,  and  the  patient 
unconscious  of  her  true  condition  and  her  eminent  peril. 

The  structures  of  the  walls  of  the  cyst  therefore  dilTer  according 
to  the  place  Avhere  the  fecundated  ovule  finds  a  lodgement. 
,    In  the  tubal  variety  they  consist  of  the  walls  of  the  tube  itself 
and  in  the  ovarian  of  the  integuments  of  the  ovary  and  its  peri- 
toneal envelope. 

When  such  unfortunate  conceptions  take  place,  the  patient  will 
regard  herself  pregnant  since  all  the  rational  signs  of  pregnancy 
are  present  such  as  cessation  of  the  menses,  sickness  of  the  stomach, 
enlargement  of  the  breasts,  and  a  deeper  tinted  areola. 

Iseither  can  we  determine,  by  the  most  critical  examination,  the 
exact  condition  and  impending  danger  that  threatens  the  life  of 
our  patient.  We  may  determine  by  exploration  that  the  uterus  is 
unimpregnated,  but  our  diagnosis  must  be  negative,  aud  conjectural 
in  character.  If  we  find  all  the  rational  signs  prominently  marked 
and  the  uterus  unimpregnated,  we  may,  with  great  confidence,  infer 
that  one  of  the  several  forms  of  extra  uterine  fa'tation  above  alluded 
to  may  exist. 

If  the  patient  complains  of  pain  or  discomfort  during  any  one  of 
the  forms  of  extra  uterine  pregnancy,  we  are  not  likely  to  attribute 
her  indisposition  to  the  true  cause.  We  are  assured  by  the  best 
authority  that  there  are  no  diagnostic  indications  that  character, 
ize  unmistakably  the  peril  that  awaits  the  unfortunate  victim. 

The  first  indications  of  danger  will  often  be  an  instantaneous 
rupture  of  the  sac,  followed  by  intense  pain,  exhausting  hoemorr- 
hage,  palid  face,  rapid  pulse,  and  all  the  indications  of  speedy  dis- 
solution. 

We  are  told  that  under  such  circumstances  we  are  left  to  the 
painful  alternative  of  soothing  the  suffering,  the  cause  of  which  is 
entirely  beyond  our  control. 

Numerous  instances  are  on  record  in  our  text  books  on  obstetri- 
cal practice, -in  which  the  subject  goes  on  to  the  full  period  of  ges- 
tation, aud  even  many  months  and  years  beyond  that  period,  and 
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the  cyst  remains  intact.    Then  again,  natural  labor-pains  come  on 
at  or  about  the  completion  of  the  ninth  mouth,  in  some  instances, 
resulting  in  a  rupture  of  the  sac  with  all  its  disasterous  conse-. 
quences. 

Many  instances  are  recorded  where  the  foetus  dies  and  remains, 
incased  in  its  covering,  an  innocuous  mass  within  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen — the  vitality  of  the  cyst  in  such  cises  is  preserved  and  the 
contents  remain  undisturbed  without  compromising  the  life  of  the. 
mother. 

Generally,  we  are  told,  however,  that  the  development  of  the 
cyst  ceases  with  the  hfe  of  the  foetus — the  circulation  becomes  more 
feeble,  the  parts  atrophied  and  remain  in  that  condition  until  ad- 
hesive inflammation  is  set  up  and  cements  the  walls  of  the  cyst  and 
the  adjacent  parts,  ulceration  follows  and  a  communication  is  es- 
tablished with  the  rectum,  colon,  or  any  other  organ  with  which  it 
happens  to  approximate  at  the  time,  and  (lie  diseased  mass  is  thrown, 
off  through  these  channels. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  (a  patient  of  the  late  Dr.  PIdsou  Carr,) 
came  under  my  observation  a  few  years  since,  in  which  the  bones 
and  putrifying  debris  of  an  infant,  at  the  full  period,  were  removed 
with  great  difficulty  from  the  rectum. 

The  mother  in  this  case  recovered  after  along  period  of  suffering 
from  the  jiyemia  and  consequent  exliaustiou,  resulting  from  the 
presence  and  removal  of  the  diseased  mass. 

In  view  of  the  consei'vative  efforts  of  nature,  iu  rare  instances,  to 
cast  off  this  foreign  body,  we  may  very  naturally  and  profitably  in- 
quire can  there  be  any  surgical  interference  tliat  will  afford  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  deliverance  from  the  impending  results. 

There  was  a  time  when  Ovariotomy  was  deemed  .so  hazai'dous 
that  patients  were  allowed  to  sink  down  and  die  ratlicr  than  sub- 
mit to  the  chances  of  an  operation.  But  now  recovery  is  the  rule, 
after  the  removal  of  ovarian  tumors,  and  success  follows  the  use  of 
the  knife  in  hundreds  of  instances  all  over  the  land. 

If  the  diagnosis  can  be  satisfactorily  established  in  a  case  of 
extra  Uterine  foetation,  I  hold  we  are  warranted  in  giving  the  pa- 
tient the  benefit  of  a  chance  attending  an  operation  for  its  removal. 

A  case  of  this  kind  I  find  recorded  in  the  British  Medical  Jour- 
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hal,  in  wliich  Prof.  McCulloch,  of  Montreal,  removed  a  child  from 
the  abdomen  by  the  C.TSarcan  section  and  the  mother  recovered. 

The  above  well  authenticated  case  sets  forth  the  fact,  notwith- 
standing the  pi'otestations  of  surgical  interference  by  the  authors 
of  our  American  and  Continental  text  books  on  this  subject;  and 
I  hold  thatGastrotomy  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  it  is  the  bouudeu 
duty  of  the  surgeon,  Avhen  the  diagnosis  is  clear,  either  in  the  rup- 
ture of  a  fujtal  cyst,  or  in  pelvic  hiBmatocele  to  operate  at  once,  re- 
move the  accumulated  blood,  and  tie  the  bleeding  vessels. 

Dr.  Steplien  Rogers,  of  New  York,  has  written  an  elaborate 
memoir  upon  this  subject,  in  which  he  claims  that  in  all  cases  of 
extra  uterine  pregnancy  there  is  an  intra  uterine  decidua  cast  off, 
attended  witli  slight  hemorrhage,  at  some  period  varying  from  six 
weeks  to  several  months,  and  is  often  mistaken  by  the  patient  for 
a  return  of  the  menstrual  period. 

This  extrusion  or  expulsion  of  the  decidua  is  regarded  by  Dr. 
Rogers,  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  signs  spoken  of,  as  a 
pathognomonic  indication  of  this  abnormal  condition. 

The  only  pathological  condition  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  a  rup- 
ture of  a  fo'tal  cyst  is  pelvic  ha>matocele,  which,  in  some  of  its  lead- 
ing characteristics  bears  some  analogy  to  the  former  disease.  But 
a  careful  scrutiny  into  the  history  and  antecedents  of  the  case,  will 
reveal  the  differential  diagnosis  so  decidedly  as  Lo  settle  the  ques- 
tion in  the  mind  of  any  acute  observer. 

I  would  refer  those  who  wish  to  make  a  more  critical  analysis  of 
the  subject  to  a  statement  published  by  Dr.  Rogers,  of  New  York 
in  the  Medical  Record  foi'  April,  18U8,  in  which  he  has  set  forth 
in  a  tabular  form,  the  differential  indications  that  mark  these  an- 
omalous conditions. 


ART.  III. — Ligature  of  External  Ilia-.     By  S.  A.  P'reeman,  A. 
A.  Surgeon  U.  8.  A. 

Private  William  Hedman,  German,  of  Co.  A.  12th  U.S.  Infantry, 
was  admitted  to  Post  Hospital,  at  Camp  Wright,  Mendocino  County, 
California,  on  the  morning  of  November  21st,  1871,  suffering  from 
what  I  at  once  diagnosed  to  be  Aneurism  of  the  Femoral  Artery, 
ftt  the  terminus  of  the  external  Iliac.     Had  been  on  fatigue  duty 
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three  tl.iys  before,  and  while  assisting  in  lifting  curb  from  well 
undergoing  process  of  repair,  felt  that  lie  had  hurt  himself  in  the 
groin. 

I  perceived,  on  my  first  examination,   a  tumor  about  the  size  of 
a  large  marble  right  over  the  fejnoral  artery,  on  the  line  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  which  emitted  to  the  touch  a  distinct,  firm,  unyielding 
pulsation.    I  immediately  resorted  to  the  usual  methods  to  effect  a 
cure,  but  all  efforts  seemed  futile.    The  tumor  having  formed  so 
high  np  I  was  unable  to  bring  the  necessary  pressure  above  it  to 
lessen  in  the  least  the  circulation  through  it.     It  increased  rapidly 
in  size,  and  by  its  pressure  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  occasioned 
considerable  pain  aud  numbness  of  the  limb.  December  lOth,  tumor 
was  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and,  as  I  said  before,  rapidly  en- 
larging.    I  decided  to  operate,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  17tli  of 
December,  tlie"  constitutional  state  of  the  patient  being  good,"  the 
bowels  thoroughly  relieved  of  'all  faecal  matter,  I  had  the  patient 
placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  by  Hospital  Steward  John 
Dillon,  U.  S.  Arm}',  and  cut  down  to,  andligatedtlie  external  Iliac 
artery.     There  was  no  hemorrhage ;  pulsation  in  the  tumor  stopped 
at  once,  closed  wound  with   stiches  and  adiiesive  plaster,  and  gave 
i  gr.  of  snlph.  morphia  as  soon  as  patient  had  passed  from  chloro- 
form.    Patient  did  not  rally  vpi"y  well  from  operation  and  chloro- 
form.    Circumscribed  Peritonitis  set  in,  swelling  and  tympany  of 
whole  abdomen.     It  yielded,  however,  readily  to  treatment,  as  fol- 
lows :     Hot  a((ueons  solutions  of  opium  to  abdomen  and  wound; 
internally  i  gr.  of  morphia  every  two  hours. 

December  82d,  patient  doing  well ;  tympany  and  peritonitis  sub- 
sided ;  passed  urine  through  catheter  up  to  this  timii ;  I'emoved 
adhesive  plaster  this  day  and  dressed  wound  with  carbolic  acid  and 
sweet  oil.  Injected  solution  of  chlor.  sodseto  wound  which  emitted 
bad  odor  and  sloughed  considerably. 

December  30tli,  patient  is  in  fair  way  for  recovery.  Sloughing 
hiis  ceased  ;  ligature  did  not  come  away  till  January  9th,  1872 — 
twenty  three  days  from  date  of  operation.  No  hemorrhage  or  bad 
symptoms  followed.  At  this  date,  January  22d,  wound  has  nearly 
healed  ;  patient's  general  health  is  good  ;  is  able  to  sit  up  in  bed 
and  move  about  the  ward  on  crutches. 
Camp  Wiught,  Cal.,  Jan.  22,  1872. 
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ART.  IV. — Exoptlmlmic  Goitre,  or  Grave's  Disease.    Reported  by 

J.  W.  SouTHWOETH,  Toledo,  0. 

Mrs.  J.  II.,  aged  35.  Nervous  temprenient.  Habits  of  life  temper- 
ate ;  has  worked  hard  late  years  making  beaver  overcoats.  Has 
one  child,  a  girl  of  5  summers.  Had  occasional  "  rush  of  blood  to 
head"  in  18G7,  with  vertigo;  cold  water  relieved  it.  Had  slight 
tremor  of  lips  and  palpitations  of  heart  when  over  worked  or  ex- 
cited. After  a  hard  week's  work  felt  a  sense  of  general  weakness 
and  increased  ti'embling  of  voluntary  muscles-  Palpitation  of 
heart  soon  became  more  or  less  persistent.  In  latter  part  of  1867, 
first  noticed  enlargement  of  thyroid  gland ;  protrusion  of  eyes  soon 
followed,  and  slight  impairment  of  vision,  with  a  wild  staring  look. 
These  symptoms  were  more  or  less  troublesome  until  1868,  when 
oedema  of  lower  extremities  appeared,  but  was  not  inconvenient 
unless  she  worked  long,  standing  up;  in  the  morning  it  was  absent. 
(Had  (I'dema  with  first  child,  5  years  ago,  recovered  soon.)  In  the 
autumn  of  1868  was  attacked  with  diarrhoea,  and  has  not  been  free 
from  it  since  ;  sometimes  having  six  or  eight  passages  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  was  often  obliged  to  get  up  two  or  thi-ee  times 
during  the  night.  Excessive  lachrymation,  loss  of  appetite,  irrita- 
bility of  stomach  and  bladder,  with  headache  and  fever  soon  fol- 
lowed, the  latter  being  worse  at  night.  Tenderness,  with  radiating 
neuralgic  pains  in  intercostal  spaces  in  front  was  also  present;  and 
profuse  bronchorrhoea,  (muco-purulent,  and  sometimes  streaked 
with  blood,)  attended  with  emaciation  and  inability  to  sit  up  long 
in  bed. 

On  January  1st,  18G9;  when  she  first  came  nnder  the  care  of 
Dr.  N.  H.  Kimball,  Adrian,  Mich., (with  whom  the  writer  was  then 
associated,)  we  found  inordinate  action  of  heart,  each  beat  notably 
jarring  the  patient's  entire  body  ;  pulse  140  to  150,  soft  and  quick. 
Area  of  apex  beat  larger  than  natural,  very  forcible,  and  felt  out 
side  of  linea  mammalis.  A  marked  thrill  felt  over  both  carotids 
high  up  in  the  neck  ;  a  notable  leaping  up  of  the  vessels  at  each 
pulsatiou,accompanied  turgescence  and  pulsation  of  external  jugu- 
lar and  superficial  veins. 

Superficial  cardiac  dullness  extending  to  left  nipple,  the  latter 
overlying  the  fourth  rib,  as  in  the  male,  from  atrophy  of  mam- 
mary glands.  ■ 
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A  loud  blowing  systolic  murmur,  heard  loudest  at  base  of  heart, 
transmitted  up  the  carotids  as  loud,  if  not  louder;  heard  also  at 
apex,  but  not  conveyed  to  the  left,  nor  heard  at  lower  angle  of 
scapula,  or  in  the  inter-scapular  space. 

Respiratory  murmur  very  distinct  in  all  parts  of  chest,  and  ac- 
companied by  coarse  mucous  rales  on  botli  sides.  (Other  symptoms 
as  previously  stated  as  existing  in  18G8.) 

The  enlargement  of  tliyroid  gland  was  soft  and  easily  diminished 
by  pressure,  and  equalled  an  ordinary  lemon  in  size.  Sputa  oifen- 
sive  in  odor ;  evacuations  of  bowels  occasionally  bloody.  Diagnosis 
Ex-opthalmic  Goitre,  or  Grave's  Disease.  Prognosis  not  very  flat- 
tering either  to  the  friends  or  physicians. 

She  was  placed  under  the  influence  of  Veratrum  V.  and  Fox- 
glove to  control  the  circulation.  Quinine  and  strychnia,  with 
comp.  spts.  of  lavender  to  strengthen  the  shattered  nerves.  Also 
a  laxative  and  tonic  powder  of  podophyllin,  nit.  of  potassa  and  carb- 
of  iron  was  given.  The  powder,  however,  was  omitted  on  second 
or  third  day  on  account  of  salivation,  induced,  we  suppose,  by  the 
podophyllin,  as  there  was  mo  calomel  given.  Animal  broths,  eggs, 
etc.,  for  diet  Mustard  sinapisms  were  applied  to  chest  and  the 
tenderness  and  pains  got  better.  At  the  solicitation  of  her  husband 
teaspoonful  doses  of  rye  whiskey  and  rock  candy  wore  allowed  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  with  apparent  benefit 

However,  from  the  above  combined  treatment  she  rapidly  im- 
proved, so  that  in  six  weeks  she  was  able  to  walk,  all  the  symptoms 
having  notably  subsided,  the  cough  and  bronchorrhaa  disappear- 
ing together  The  appetite  restored,  irritability  of  stomach,  &c., 
gone  also. 

In  two  months  she  began  to  work  some  around  the  house,  and 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months  she  was  quite  fleshy  and  of 
good  color.  The  heart's  action  was  then,  (without  medicine)  100  to 
110  per  minute;  respiration,  33  ;  cardiac  murmus  faint.  No  cough 
or  expectoration  ;  turgescence  and  pulsation  of  veins  absent;  thy- 
roid gland  diminished  to  size  of  a  walnut.  Has  occasional,  but 
slight,  muscular  tremors,  and  only  after  undue  exertion  or  ex- 
citement   0<]dema  of  lower  extremeties  almost  gone. 

The  treatment  was  not  materially  changed  throughout  The 
veratrum  was  omitted  the  second  or  third  week.     Bismuth  and 
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Dover's  Powder  combined  with  rhei. and  soda  was  given  to  control 
the  diarrhcpa.  Oxide  of  zinc  was  added  to  the  foxglove  and  spts.  of 
lavendar  mixture  after  the  veratrum  was  omitted.  We  gave 
the  foxglove  as  a  cardiac  sedative,  believing  we  should  realize  its  so 
called  tonic  action  on  the  heart  indirectly,  i.  e.  stopping  the  heart 
from  exhausting  itself  by  such  rapid  and  forcible  action.  The  pa- 
tient is  still  in  good  health,  and  in  spite  of  our  protestations,  resumed 
her  avocation  as  soon  as  she  could  run  a  sewing  machine.  The 
urine  was  tested  for  albumen  but  none  vvas  found. 

Present  condition:  ''  My  health  has  been  very  good  the  past  year; 
hafe  a  little  numbness  of  fingers,  and  dizziness  occasionally;  some 
headache;  no  diarrho'a  nor  cough.  The  bunch  in  my  neck  en- 
larges a  little  when  I  don't  feel  well  as  usual.  My  feet  bloat  some." 
Iler  pulse  is  95,  and  respiration  20  per  minute.  Has  not  taken 
medicine  in  almost  two  years. 

to: 

ART.  \^ — On  tlic    Recent  Advances  in  the  Theory  of  Vision.    By 
H.  IIelmholtz,  (of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.) 

Traiislatfd  fnim  Lts  Annates  d'  Oculistique,  By  F.  W.  Abbott,  M.  D. 

{Continued.) 

In  the  first  part  of  our  exposition  we  followed  the  progress  of  the 
luminous  rays  tus  far  as  the  retina,  and  we  saw  how  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  optical  apparatus  causes  the  light  which  pro- 
ceeds from  every  separate  luminous  point  to  unite  upon  a  separate 
point  of  this  membrane,  so  that  each  point  of  the  external  world 
irritates  only  one  single  terminal  nervous  apparatus.  Ancient 
physiology  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  look  further.  The  external 
light  touching  the  sensitive  nervous  substance,  they  considered  that 
it  was  immediately  perceived. 

During  the  last  century,  and  especially  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this,  the  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  the  nervous  system 
made  such  progress  that,  in  182G,  Jean  Muller,  then  of  Bonn,  and 
afterwards  of  Berlin,  was  able  to  write  his  work  on  the  Compara- 
tive Physiology  of  the  Sense  of  Sight,  a  work  which  made  an  epoch 
in  science,  and  in  whicii  he  established  principles  upon  which  rests 
essentially  the  study  of  the  sensations.  Not  only  have  these  prin- 
ciples been  confirmed  as  to  essential  points  by  later  researches,  but 
their  import  lias  been  found  to  be  greater  than  the  celebrated  Ber- 
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lin  philosopher  could  have  supposed  from  tlie  facts  which  were 
known  at  that  time.  'J'he  propositions  of  Muller  are  everywhere 
cited  under  the  title  of  laws  of  the  specific  energies  of  the  senses. 
These  jiropositions  are  therefore  neither  so  new  nor  so  little  known 
that  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  them  in  connection  with  the  recent 
advances  of  the  theory  of  vision,  and  so  much  the  more  as  they  have 
often  been  referred  to,  as  well  by  others  as  by  myself.  Neverthe- 
less, as  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  theory  of  vision  which  now 
occupies  our  attention  is  little  else  than  a  development  and  a  con- 
sequence of  the  theory  of  the  specific  energies  ol  the  senses,  I  will 
ask  permission  to  repeat  here  several  things  already  known,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  establish  a  connection  between  that  which  I  have  to 
«iy  that  is  new,  and  that  which  the  reader  already  knows. 

All  our  perceptions  of  the  external  world  rest  upon  the  fact,  that 
certain  modifications,  produced  in  our  organs  of  sense  by  the  im- 
pressions which  external  objects  cause  in  them,  are  conducted  to 
the  brain  by  the  nerves;  it  is  then  only  that  we  are  conscious  of 
them,  and  that  they  combine  so  as  to  furnish  representations  of 
objects.  If  we  cut  the  conducting  nerve  so  as  to  intercept  the  road 
by  which  the  impression  reaches  the  brain,  sensation  and  percep- 
tion instantly  cease.  With  reference  to  the  eye,  the  proof  that 
perception  does  not  reside  immediately  in  the  two  retinas,  but  that 
it  is  formed  in  the  bi"ain,  and  by  means  of  the  impressions  which 
the  retinas  send  to  this  organ,  is  furnished  by  the  fact  tliat  the  re- 
presentation of  relief  is  only  obtained — we  will  demonstrate  this 
later — by  the  aid  of  the  combination  and  the  fusion  of  the  images 
received  by  both  eyes. 

Thus,  what  we  immediately  perceive  is  never  the  influence  of  the 
external  agent  upon  the  extremities  of  our  nerves,  but  always  a 
modification  transmitted  by  them,  and  it  is  to  this  modification  that 
we  give  the  name  of  excitation  or  irritation. 

Now,  according  to  all  the  facts  yet  known,  all  the  nervous  fibres 
appear  to  have  the  same  structure,  and  the  modification  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  irritation  behaves  in  tlie  very  same  manner  in 
all,  in  spite  of  the  great  variety  of  functions  fulfilled  by  the  nerves. 
In  truth,  it  is  not  their  sole  function  to  convey  to  the  brain  the 
sensations  of  the  external  organs;  others  conduct  the  volitions  of 
the  brain  to  the  muscles  whose  contraction  then  moves  the  limbs; 
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others  make  the  action  of  the  brain  felt  upon  certain  glands  whose 
secretions  tliey  excite,  or  upon  the  heart  and  vessels  to  regulate 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  etc.  The  fibres  of  these  nerves,  how- 
ever, are  all  similar  cylindrical  threads  of  a  microscopic  fineness, 
transparent  as  glass,  all  containing  the  same  contents  analogous 
partly  to  oil  and  partly  to  the  white  of  an  egg.  If  these  threads 
show  differences  in  their  diameters,  this  appears  to  be  connected 
with  circumstances  of  ouly  secondary  importance,  such  as  the 
question  of  solidity,  or  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  indejiendent  conduits,  without  the  thickness  being 
essentially  in  proportion  to  the  variety  of  the  functions.  All  these 
fibres  have  the  same  electro  motor  properties  as  certain  researches, 
especially  those  made  by  du  Bois  Raymond,  have  demonstrated; 
in  all  the  condition  of  irritation  may  be  obtained  by  the  same 
mechanical,  electrical,  chemical,  or  calorific  changes,  and  it  is  prop- 
agated in  each  sense  with  the  same  rapidity,  (about  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  a  second)  and  then  produces  the  same  changes  in 
their  electro-motor  properties.  Finally,  all  the  fibres  die  in  con- 
sequence of  the  same  conditions,  and  the  coagulation  of  theircon- 
tents  appears  to  vary  only  a  little  by  reason  of  their  thickness.  In 
a  word,  barring  the  action  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body  with 
which  they  are  connected,  and  Avhere  the  effect  of  their  irritation 
is  manifested  during  life,  all  that  is  true  for  one  nerve  is  absolutely 
applicable  lo  all  the  others.  Still  farther,  very  recently  two  French 
physiologists,  Messrs.  Philippeau  and  Vulpian,  after  having  cut 
the  sensitive  and  motor  nerves  of  the  tongue,  have  succeeded  in 
making  the  upper  part  of  the  sensitive  nerve  grow  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  motor  nerve.  The  irritation  of  the  upper  part,  Avhich 
in  normal  conditions  produces  a  sensation,  was  then  carried  to  the 
motor  nerve  and  to  the  muscular  fibres  which  it  animates,  and 
manifested  itself  under  the  form  of  a  motor  irritation. 

Hence  we  draw  this  conclnsion,  that  the  diversity  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  different  trunks  depends  solely 
on  the  diversity  of  the  corresponding  organs  to  which  the  nerve 
reports  its  state  of  irritation. 

The  nerve  fibres  have  often  been  compareil  to  llie  wires  of  a 
telegraphic  system,  and,  in  truth,  this  comparison  is  extremely 
welj  chosen  to  set  forth  a  remarkable  and  important  peculiarity  of 
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these  fibres.  In  the  different  parts  of  a  telegraphic  circuit  the 
same  copper  and  iron  wires  conduct  the  same  kind  of  motion,  the 
electric  current,  nevertheless  we  see  the  most  varied  effects  pro- 
duced at  the  different  stations,  according  to  the  apparatus  with 
which  the  wires  connect.  Sometimes  it  is  a  clock  that  strikes, 
sometimes  it  is  a  dial-plate,  a  printing,  or  an  electro-chemical  tele- 
graph which  is  put  in  operation.  The  shocks  which  the  electric 
current  gives  to  our  members  may  equally  serve  as  telegraphic 
signals,  and  at  the  time  of  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  Mr. 
W.  Thompson  found  that  the  feeblest  signals  could  be  recognized 
by  the  sensation  of  taste  which  was  produced  by  placing  the  wires 
upon  the  tongue.  In  other  coses  we  employ  telegraphic  wires  to 
explode  mines  by  the  use  of  strong  electric  currents.  In  a  word, 
a  telegraphic  wire  terminating  in  any  point  whatever  may  occasion 
every  one  of  the  effects  so  innumerably  varied  which  electric  cur- 
rents are  capable  of  producing,  and,  in  spite  of  the  diversity  of 
the  effects,  it  is  always  the  same  thing  which  passes  along  the  wire. 
That  which  precedes  is  well  calculated  to  show  that  when  the 
conditions  diange,  the  same  causes  may  produce  different  effects. 
However  commonplace  tliis  proposition  may  appear,  it  is  only 
very  slowly,  and  after  great  efforts,  that  we  liavc  come  to  formulate 
it,  and  reject  the  adage  according  to  which  the  same  causes  are 
reputed  to  produce  the  same  effects.  AVe  can  scarcely  pretend  that 
the  application  of  this  proposition  is  even  yet  perfectly  familiar  to 
us;  particularly  in  the  subject  with  which  we  are  concerned,  has 
the  resistance  to  admitting  the  consequences  of  this  proi)osition 
endured  to  very  recent  times. 

While  the  irritation  of  nerves  which  terminate  in  muscles  or 
glands  produces  motions  or  secretions,  that  of  the  sensitive  nerves 
produces  sensations.  But  wc  have  very  different  kinds  of  sensa- 
tions. First  of  all,  tlie  sensations  relating  to  objects  of  the  exter- 
nal world  divide  themselves  into  five  completely  independent 
groups.  These  groups  correspond  to  tlie  five  senses,  whose  differ- 
ence is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  qualitative  compar- 
ison between  a  sensation  of  light  and  another  sensation,  either 
auditory  or  olfactory.  We  call  tliis  difference  "difference  of 
7nodaUt7/"  and  it  is  much  more  profound  than  that  whicl*  sepa- 
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rates  comparable  qualities;  the  expression  "(jiialitative  (liUVr- 
eiiee3"will  serve,  on  the  contrary,  to  designate  tlie  differences  be- 
tween sensations  pertaining  to  the  same  sense,  such  as,  for  example, 
the  difference  between  the  sensations  of  different  colors. 

If  the  irritation  of  a  nervous  trunk  produces  a  muscular  motion, 
a  secretion,  or  a  sensation,  this  depends  solely  upon  the  muscular, 
glandular,  or  sensitive  nature  of  the  organ  where  the  nerve  which 
is  under  consideration  ends.  The  effect  depends  not  at  all  upon 
the  nature  of  the  irritant  employed,  whether  it  is  an  electric  shock, 
torsion,  section,  irritation  by  contact  with  a  solution  of  sea-salt, 
or  cauterization  with  a  red  hot  iron.  We  know  likewise,— and 
we  owe  this  immense  progress  in  our  knowledge  to  Jean  Mnller, — 
that  when  we  irritate  a  sensitive  nerve  the  luminous,  tactile,  olfac- 
tory, or  gustatory  modality  does  not  depend  at  all  upon  the  kind  of 
irritation,  but  solely  upon  the  sense  to  which  the  irritated  nerve 
appertains. 

Let  us  apply  this  theory   to  the  optic  nerve.     In  the  first  i)lace 
we  know  that  no  kind  of  action  upon  any  part  of  the  body,  except 
the  eye  and  its  optic  nerve,  can  ever  produce  a  sensation  of  light. 
We  take  the  liberty   of  doubting   the  histories  of  somnambulists 
which  are  alone  in  contradicting  this  assertion.     On   the   other 
hand,  external  light  has  not  the  exclusive  privilege  of  i)roducing 
a  luminous  sensation  in  the  eye.     Everything  which  can  irritate  a 
nerve  may  produce  this  sensation.     The  feeblest  electric  currents 
conducted  through  the  eye  produces  flashes  of  light.     A  blow,  or 
even  a  slight  pressure  exerted  by  the  nail  upon  the  lateral  part  of 
the  eye  produces,  in  the  most  complete  darkness,  luminous  sensa- 
tions which,  in  favorable  conditions,  may  attain  very  great  intens- 
ity.    It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  in  this  experiment  no  objective 
light  is  developed  in  the  retina,  as   certain  physiologists   suppose. 
For  the  different  luminous  sensations  may  be  sufficiently  intense, 
for  the  illumination  of  the  retina,  necessary  for  the  production  of 
this  sensation,  to  be  easily  perceptible  to  a  second  observer  looking 
into  the  eye  of  the  first,  if  the  sensation  is  truly  the  consequence 
of  a  production  of  light  in  the  retina.    Now  no  such  thing  is 
seen.     A  pressui-e  or  an  electric  current  irritates  the  optic  nerve 
and,  conformably  to  the  law  of  Muller,  there  results  a  luminous 
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sensation ;  but,  at  least  under  the  conditions  of  experiment,  they 
are  incapable  of  producing  the  least  trace  of  objective  light. 

So  also,  a  congestion,  or  an  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the 
blood,  which  may  be  produced  by  certain  febrile  states,  or  the  in- 
jestion  of  intoxicating  or  narcotic  substances  may  produce,  in 
the  visual  nervous  apparatus,  luminous  sensations  to  which  no 
external  light  corresponds.  Finally,  in  cases  of  complete  absence 
of  the  eye,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  or  an  operation,  the  com- 
pression exerted  by  the  cicatrix  upon  the  nervous  trunk  may  still 
produce  fantastic  luminous  sensations. 

From  what  precedes  it  follows  principally,  that  the  peculiar  mo- 
dality by  which  the  luminous  sensation  is  distinguished  from  all 
others  does  not  reside  in  qualities  peculiar  to  the  external  light,  to 
which  this  sensation  can  respond,  but  that,  far  from  this,  every 
thing  which  can  irritate  the  optic  nerve  induces  a  sensation  so  like 
that  produced  by  external  light,  that  those  ignorant  of  the  law  of 
this  phenomenon  easily  believe  in  the '  presence  of  a  veritable  ob- 
jective light. 

External  light,  therefore,  produces  upon  the  optic  nerve  nothing 
besides  that  which  may  be  produced  by  agents  of  any  other 
nature.  In  one  single  respect  is  light  favored  in  comparison  with 
the  other  means  of  irritation :  the  optic  nerve,  situated  behind  the 
eyeball  at  the  bottom  of  the  bony  cavity  of  the  orbit,  is  almost 
entirely  shut  away  from  the  influence  of  every  other  means  of  irri- 
tation, which  only  exceptionally  touch  it,  while  the  rays  of  light 
may  always  reach  it  without  obstacle,  by  traversing  the  transpa- 
rent media  of  the  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  rods  and 
cones,  these  terminal  organs  of  its  fibres,  the  optic  nerve  is  infi- 
nitely more  sensitive  to  the  rays  of  light  than  are  any  other  of  the 
nervous  apparatuses  of  the  body,  which  perceives  rays  of  light 
only  when  these  rays  are  suflTicientiy  concentrated  to  produce  a 
sensible  increase  of  temperature. 

This  circumstance  explains  how  the  irritation  of  the  ocular 
nervous  apparatus  has  become  for  us  the  ordinary  sensual  sign 
which  discloses  the  presence  of  light  in  the  field  of  vision,  and 
how  we  do  not  distinguish  between  light  and  the  luminous  sensa- 
tion even  when  the  latter  alone  exists.  But  in  considering  the 
ilacts  ae  a  whole,   we  discover,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  ths  exteraal 
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light  is  only  one  of  the  irritations  which  may  act  upon  the  optic 
nerve,  and  that  there  exists  no  exclusive  relation  between  light 
and  the  luminous  sensation. 

After  having  spoken  of  the  general  influence  of  irritations  upon 
the  nerves  of  sensation,  we  pass  to  the  study  of  the  qualitative 
differences  of  the  luminous  seusations,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  differ- 
ences in  the  seusations  produced  hy  the  different  colors,  and  let  us 
apply  ourselves  particularly  to  finding  out  in  what  measure  the 
differences  of  these  sensations  correspondent  to  real  or  objective 

differences. 

To  he  Continued. 

:o. ' 

Miscellaneous. 


Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis. 

Sir  : — The  rumor  that  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  has 
appeared  in  some  portions  of  this  State,  and  the  announcement 
that  some  cases  have  been  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health,  induces 
me  to  write  a  few  lines,  with  the  hope  of  calling  the  attention  of 
medical  practitioners,  who  may  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
disease,  to  some  details  of  treatment,  and  especially  to  the  use  of 
the  ordeal  bean  of  calabar,  which  I  believe  has  bee7i  of  service  to 
me  in  the  management  of  a  recent  limited  epidemic. 

Since  the  beginning  of  November  last  I  have  treated  forty  cases 
of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Twenty-nine  were  well-marked  typi- 
cal cases.  The  ages  of  my  patients  ranged  from  3  to  IC  years.  Four 
died,  and  one  is  not  yet  out  of  danger.  As  this  epidemic  occurred 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  presented  many  features  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  proi'ession,  I  propose  to  publish  soon  a 
full  report. 

The  therapeutics  of  this  disease  are  notoriously  unsatisfactory. 
The  mortality  of  reported  epidemics  ranges  from  30  to  75  per  cent. 
The  death-rate  of  my  cases  is  only  10  per  cent.  But  their  number 
is  too  small  to  allow  any  legitimate  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
such  hmited  statistics  as  to  the  value  of  any  particular  treatment. 
I  anticipate  my  report,  therefore  by  this  preliminary  statement,  that 
others  may  not  miss  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  value  of  the 
remedies  1  have  employed. 

Waiving  for  the  present  all  discussion  concerning  nosology,  eti- 
ology, pathology,  and  morbid  anatomy  of  cerebro-spinal  neningitis, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  state  that  the  most  salient  and  central  fea- 
ture of  this  disease  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  enormously  increased  re- 
flex irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  with  an  attendant  paralysis 
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or  some  branches  of  the  syinpatheticus.  In  studying  my  Urst  case 
it  occurred  to  me  that  calabar  bean,  which  ophthahnologists  use  in 
eye-diseases  dependent  upon  an  irregular  or  interrupted  innervation 
of  tlie  diojjtric  api>aratns,  and  which  lately  lias  acquired  considera- 
ble reputation  in  the  treatment  of  various  forms  of  tetanus,  niiglit 
he  of  use  in  this  disease,  the  symptomatology  of  wliich  is  so  largely 
nnide  up  by  paretic  and  tetanoid  j)henomena. 

At  tiritt  i  used  the  tincture  of  calabar  bean,  but  afterwards  I  suc- 
ceeded in  i)rocuring  the  extract.  The  extract  was  manufactured 
by  Ilazaril  &  Caswell,  2}  drachms  of  which  are  e(iual  to  2  ounces 
of  the  tiean.  1  had  one  drachm  rubbed  up  in  glycerine  and  gave 
2-5  drops  at  a  dose. 

I  administered  this  drug  in  every  case,  as  soon  as  tetanic  contrac- 
tions or  ai>parent  paralysis  of  the  s])hineter  iridis  appeared  ;  except 
in  two  fatal  cases,  one  ofwhicli  terminated  very  raj)idly,  the  other 
occurred  before  1  bad  obtained  the  extract  and  after  the  tincture 
was  exhausted. 

Jn  the  great  niiijority  of  cases  the  drug  seemed  to  exert  a  favora- 
ble iniluence  ujion  the  symptoms  which  it  was  intended  to  control. 
In  a  fi'W  of  the  milder  cases,  where  there  was  rather  a  contracted 
pupil,  1  administered  atrojjia  in  pretty  full  doses,  without,  however, 
influencing  the  general  course  of  the  disease. 

In  tlie  onset  of  the  attack  the  symptoms  are  generally  so  violent, 
cephalalgia  and  rachialgia  so  severe  and  distressing,  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes  so  congested,  that  depletion  seems  the  one 
thing  indicated,  and  yet  I  have  resisted  every  temptation  to  abstract 
blood.  I  have  neitlier  bled,  nor  leeched,  nor  cupped,  nor  blistered. 
Ice  in  bladders  to  head  and  neck  mitigated  the  pain  and  proved 
grateful  to  the  patient. 

Cathartics  I  used  very  moderately,  not  intending  to  produce  any 
revulsive  effect  upon  the  bowels. 

I  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied,  with  this  treatment,  when  af- 
terward, in  some  of  the  protracted  cases,  a  prostration  set  in  as  ex- 
treme as  the  precedent  violence,  and  a  degree  of  emaciation  follow- 
ed wliich  rivalled  the  marasmus  ot  the  everlasting  gastro-intestinal 
catarrh  of  starveling  foundlings. 

In  the  first  days,  or  whenever,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  there 
was  great  restlessness,  or  violent  jactation,  I  administered  moderate 
doses  of  chloral  hydrate,  10-15  grains,  repeated  as  required.  Mor- 
phine I  gave  only  in  one  case  where  ice  seemed  unpleasant  and 
headache  was  worse. 

Although  there  is  a  certain  rhythm  and  periodicity  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  disease,  I  have  seen  no  reason  for  giving  quinine  until 
after  convalescence  was  established,  and  then,  in  combination  with 
iron,  at  doubtless  proves  beneficial  in  reestablishing  the  vigor  of 
the  system. 

In  most  of  the  cases  periods  of  coma  follow  or  alternate  with 
spasms  and  jactations.  In  such  cases  I  have  found  the  iodide  of 
potassium  of  .service.     But  this  drug  must  be  administered  with  a 
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bold  and  liberal  hand.  I  liiive  given  from  3  scruples  to  a  drachm 
in  24  hours;  generally  alternating  it  with  the  extract  of  calabar 
bean,  so  that  iuy  jiatients  received  every  two  hours  either  a  dose  of 
calabar  (•2-5  drops)  or  a  dose  of  pot.  iod.  gr.  6-10. 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  not  a  self-limited  disease  ;  it  is  pro- 
tean in  its  manifestations;  prolxibly  more  frightl\il  in  its  pheno- 
mena than  severe  in  its  anatomical  lesions, — at  least  in  a  majority 
of  cases,— and  offers,  therefore,  a  hopeful  field  to  the  therapeutists, 
although  few  victories  have  as  yet  been  won.  To  induce  physicians 
to  make  new  trials  I  have  ventured  to  state  briefly  the  method  ol 
treatment  I  have  pursued  ;  so  far  as  its  results  go,  I  believe  they 
are  more  favorable  than  any  that  have  been  obtained. 

In  general  hygiene  little  could  be  done  in  thepersent  slate  of  our 
knowledge  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  I  have  used  carbolic  acid  as 
a  disinfectant,  and  internally  to  some  extent. 

In  concluding  these  lines  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Pro- 
fessor Jacobi,  wlio  had  the  extreme  kindness  to  visit  my  patients 
with  me,  and  to  whose  profound  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  child- 
hood and  skillful  application  of  modem  therapeutics  I  am  indebted 
for  much  valuable  advice.  ^  ery  truly  yours, 

G.  F.  KODENSTKIN,  M.  D. 
Westchester,  Maicb,  1872.  — Tlie  Medical  Jleconl. 


Tii3  1)33  of  Carbolized  Catgut  Li^iatures 


Dr.  George  Buclianan  rejiorts  in  The  Praditionar  for  July,  1871, 
a  case  of  diffused  traumatic  aneurism  upon  which  he  had  operated 
by  laying  open  the  sac  and  applying  a  ligature  both  alwve  and 
and  below  tlie  wound  in  the  artery.  Carbolijied  catgut  ligatures 
were  used,  becauso  it  was  thought  liiey  would  ]>ro(lucc  oblit- 
eration of  the  artery  without  uU'eration  througii  its  coats.  Con- 
siderable disciiarge  took  place,  but  from  first  to  last  not  a  trace 
of  di'com posit  ion  or  putrilicatioii  could  l)e  observed.  Tlie  most 
careful  examination  of  the  discharge  failed  to  detect  any  api)ear- 
ance  of  the  catgut  ligatures,  and  they  were  ]irobably  retained  aiul 
and  imbedded  in  the  tissues,  occlusion  of  the  vessels  taking  place 
without  ulceration  of  the  coats  of  the  artery  and  discharge  of  the 
ligature.  'I'he  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery. — J'hiladclphia 
Midiail  Times. 


:o:- 


lodized  Milk 


From  Ifolfnian's  nmst  admirable  report  on  tli"  "  Progress  of 
Pharmacy,"  we  make  the  subjoined  extract  which  has  a  i)ractical 
value  for  the  physician :  It  is  well  known  that  milk  takes  up 
iodine,   disguising   its   taste,   smell  and   color,   completely:   since 
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iodine  is  aa  antiseptic,  iodized  milk  keeps  for  some  time.  Dr. 
Hagar  calls  attention  to  this  fact,  and  suggests  that  this,  perhaps, 
is  the  mildest  forn  of  administering  iodine.  Its  therapeutic  effect 
seems  to  be  equal  only  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  iodine.  Hagar 
thinks  iodized  milk  will  soon  become  a  favorite  form  of  adminis- 
tering iodine,  and  suggests  the  following  mode  of  preparation  : 
One  part  of  iodine  dissolved  in  ten  parts  of  alcohol,  admixed  with 
ninety  jjarts  of  fresh,  warm  cow's  milk. — Medical  and  Surgical 
Reporltr 

:o: 


Tobacco. 


In  the  November  part  of  the  Boyal  London  Oj^hthalmic  Hospital 
Reports,  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchison  gives  an  account  of  his  further 
experience  in  resitect  to  amaurosis  supposed  to  be  due  to  tobacco. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  he  has  previously  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, his  first  paper  appearing  in  the  London  Hospital  Reports  for 
1864 ;  his  second  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  for  18G7. 
He  tells  us  tliat  "idiopathic  amaurosis"  appears  in  great  dispro- 
portion between  the  two  sexes.  lu  his  first  series  the  numbers 
were  thirty-seven  men  and  three  women  ;  in  the  second  thirty-four 
men  and  five  women  ;  in  this  third  series  we  find  twenty -eight  men 
and  only  one  woman.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  learn  from  any 
of  our  foreign  correspondents  in  countries  where  both  sexes  smoke, 
whether  tlie  same  disproportion  of  cases  of  amaurosis  is  observed 
in  men  and  women.  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  carefully  investigated 
other  possible  causes,  and  still  believes  that  tobacco  is  the  real  one. 
He  notices  thot  most  of  the  sufferers  smoked  shag,  and  pronoun- 
ces that  "  the  most  deleterious  form  of  tobacco. "  But  we  take 
leave  to  remind  him  that  most  of  his  cases  are  hospital  ones— the 
patients  therefore  poor — and  shag  is  the  cheapest  form  of  tobacco. 
Morover,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  commonly  used  form,  even  among 
those  who  can  afford  a  more  expensive  quality.  Mr.  Hutchison 
has  found  in  the  early  stages  that  the  vision  improves  when  the 
disuse  of  tobacco  is  real  and  complete,  and  therefore  considers  it  a 
duty  to  urge  complete,  immediate  abstinence. —  (Jiucinnali  Lancet 
and  Observer. 


-:o:- 


Disinfectant  Treatment  of  Small-Pox. 


Dr.  Stxivens  writes  to  tlie  British  MedicalJournal: 
Having  lately  had  charge  of  two  small-pox  hospitals  in  Plymouth, 
I  have  adopted  the  disinfectant  treatment  of  Dr.  Sansom,  o£  Lon- 
don, viz.,  the  administration  internally  of  bi-sulphate  of  soda  every 
four  hours,  and  the  application  of  olive-oil  and  carbolic    acid   to 
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the  pustules  externally.  By  these  means  he  contends,  that  "  the 
patients  are  themselves  disinfected,  and  rendered  inocuous  to  the 
community  at  largo."  I  must  say  that  this  plan  has  been  attended 
by  more  favorable  results  than  any  other  with  which  I  had  pre- 
viously  been  acquainted,  and  can  most  strongly  recommend  it  to 
my  professional  brethren.  I  have,  however,  to  make  certain  that 
no  infection  should  be  conveyed  to  the  public  after  leaving  the 
hospital,  caused  each  patient  to  be  put  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on 
three  successive  days  into  a  bath  containing  a  pint  of  chloralum. 
This  has  been  done  immediately  convalescence  has  been  established, 
and  the  patients  have  been  discharged  from  the  institution  forth- 
with, liy  this  proceeding  much  expense  has  been  saved,  and  the 
beds  made  available  for  other  sufferers  in  quick  rotation.  I  hare 
also  employed  chloralum  in  solution  as  an  external  remedy  before 
the  application  of  olive-oil  and  carbolic-acid.  This  has  been  the 
meana  of  cooling  the  inflamed  surface  and  of  allaying  the  itching. 
Medical  and  Hurgiail  Reporter. 


New  Method  for  Extraction  of  Cataract. 


The  British  Medical  Journal  for  December  2d  contains  a  clinical 
lecture  by  Dr.  R.  Leibreich,  on  his  new  method  for  cataract  extrac- 
tion. He  thus  describes  it:  ''  The  incision  of  the  cornea  is  to  be 
made  with  the  smallest  possible  {Iraife's  knife  thus:  Puncture  and 
contra-puucture  are  made  in  the  sclerotic,  about  one  millimetre 
beyond  the  cornea,  the  whole  remaining  incision*  passing,  with  a 
very  slight  curve,  so  that  the  center  of  it  is  about  one  and  a  half 
millimetres  distant  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  This  incision 
can  be  made  upward  or  downward,  with  or  without  iridectomy, 
and  the  lens  can  be  removed  through  it,  with  or  without  the  cap- 
Bule."  Tlie  instruments  required  are  only  Grscfe's  knife,  one  cys- 
totome,  with  Daniels'  spoon.  In  three  hundred  operations  the  Doc- 
tor's per  centage  of  sujipnration  was  not  greater  than  Graefe's 
method,  while  the  optical  results  were  identical  with  the  best  re- 
sults of  flap-extraction. — Detroit  Revieiuof  Medicine. 

The  Treatment  of  Small-Pox. 

Dr.  Alexander  Collie,  the  resident  medical  officer  at  the  Homer- 
ton  Fever  Hospital,  says  that  treatment  in  the  mild  variety  of 
variola  is  unnecessary,  and  in  the  black  small-pox  useless.  In  the 
confluent  form,  however,  treatment  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  the  result  of  the  case  will  sometimes  be  determined  by  it.  The 
room  in  which  the  patient  is  placed  should  be  thoroughly  ventilat- 
ed, the  windows  being  kept  open  even  in  winter.    If  possible  there 
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should  be  two  beds  in  the  room,  in  order  that  he  may  be  changed 
from  one  to  the  other.  He  should  be  allowed  a  highly  nutritious 
diet,  consisting  of  milk,  beef-tea,  eggs  beaten  up  with  whiskey, 
tapioca.  Cold  water  will  be  found  most  efficacious  in  relieving 
thirst,  and  the  prejudice  of  the  patient's  friends  should  not  be  allow- 
ed to  interfere  with  its  administration.  Effervescing  drinks  and 
lemonade  may  also  be  allowed.  For  heat  of  skin  the  patient  may 
be  sponged  with  cold  water  two  or  three  times  dail)'.  If  there  be 
much  restlessness  or  sleeplessness,  the  following,  repeated  in  half 
an  hour  if  needed,  will  be  found  of  great  service:  Tincture  of 
opium,  15  minims;  spirit  of  ether,  15  minims;  camphor  water,  1 
ounce;  and  if  this  fails  stimulants  may  be  given.  For  the  soreness 
of  throat,  oleaginous  of  mucilaginous  drinks  may  be  given,  and  the 
following  has  also  been  found  beneficial:  Tincture  of  iron  and  gly- 
cerine, of  each  39  minims  three  times  a  day.  If  laryngitis  occur, 
a  large  linseed  poultice  should  be  applied  round  the  throat,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  room  should  be  raised,  and  rendered  moist  by 
means  of  steam.  All  depressing  remedies  should  be  avoided,  and 
tracheotomy  should  be  performed  whenever  there  is  much  interfer- 
ence with  the  respiration.  If  the  patient  becomes  delirious,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  he  should  be  treated  with  patience, 
gentleness,  and  firmness,  and  that  no  measures  of  restraint  should 
be  employed.  Nothing  has  been  found  absolutely  preventative  of 
pitting.  Common  olive-oil  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  in  prefer- 
ence to  applications  which  are  more  or  less  irritating.  If  diarrha-a 
occur,  a  mixture  containing  laudnum  and  sulphuric  acid  may  be 
given. 

In  regard  to  IM  time  when  a  small-pox  patient  may  be  consider- 
ed free  of  danger  to  his  neighbors.  Dr.  Collie  says  that  this  cannot 
be  until  all  the  products  of  disease  are  removed  from  his  body,  and 
until  he  presents  all  the  ordinary  indications  of  health,  such  as  a 
normal  temperature,  a  quiet  pulse,  a  clean  tongue,  a  clear  mind, 
etc. — Philadelphia  Medical  Times — Nev}  Remedies. 


-:o;- 


A  Plan  for  Facilitating  the  Reduction  of  Strangulated  Hernia 
by  Taxis. 

Dr.  P.  C.  Smyly,  in  the  Britixh  Medical  Journal  for  DecembeJ 
25,  1871,  reports  a  plan  by  which  he  has  successfully  reduce^ 
Btrangiil.atcd  hernia  wiien  all  otiicr  plans  lunl  failed.  "  In  inguinal 
hernia  in  thy  male  the  index  lingiT  is  applied  to  the  lowest  part  of 
the  scrotum.  This  is  invaginated,  tiic  finger  being  passed  behind 
the  testicle  and  cord  up  to  the  external  ring.  The  hernial  tumor 
is  then  pressed  downwards  over  the  finger,  toward  the  back  of  the 
hand,  so  as  to  make  tiie strictures  in  the  ring  tense,  and  consequent- 
ly smaller.  The  invaginated  finger  is  then  forced  firmly  upwards 
and  outwards  in  the  direction  of  the  internal  ring.    As  soon  as  the 
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finger  is  firmly  grasped  the  hand  should  be  slightly  turned,  and 
the  finger  puslied  toward  the  middle  line.  Considerable  force  may 
be  safely  applied  in  this  way,  as  all  the  delicate  structures  are  be- 
hind the  finger,  which  acts  mainly  on  the  stricture.  On  withdraw- 
ing the  finger  the  liernia  can  usually  be  easily  returned.  The  same 
princijtle  is  equally  applicable  to  femoral  hernia."  The  advantages 
claimed  for  this  plan  are:  1st.  The  strangulating  portion  of  the 
ring  is  dilated  before  any  pressure  is  applied  to  the  bowel.  3d. 
Much  greater  force  may  be  applied  to  dilate  than  could  safely  be 
brought  to  bear  when  the  intestine  is  employed  for  dilatation,  as  in 
ordinary  taxis.  3d.  There  is  much  greaterprobability  of  returning 
the  bowel  into  the  abdomen  in  a  good  condition,  and  consequently 
in  a  number  of  cases  avoiding  a  dangerous  surgical  operation.— 
Detroit  Review  of  Medicine. 


New  Operation  for  the  Cure  of  Varicose  Veins. 


Mr.  Stokes  has  been  recently  treating  varicose  veins  on  a  plan 
which  was  suggested  tO  him  by  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan.  It  occurred 
to  Sir  Dominic  tliat  as  hemorrhoidal  tumours  are,  as  a  rule,  so 
successfully  treated  by  the  application  of  strong  nitric  acid,  the 
application  of  this  acid  to  varicose  veins  in  other  situations  would 
probably  be  attended  with  equally  ^ood  i-esults.  In  a  case  which 
is  still  under  observation  in  the  Richmond  Hospital,  this  plan  of 
treatment  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results.  The  patient 
is  a  young  man  aged  31,  and  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  on  the 
•  15th  of  last  month.  He  had  a  varicose  tumour,  of  the  size  of  a 
small  orange,  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  middle  third  of  the  right 
leg.  It  had  existed  for  seven  years.  He  suffered  also  from  a  large 
varicose  ulcer,  which  existed  over  the  inner  ankle  of  the  same  leg; 
and  there  was  also  a  second  tumour,  formed  of  a  cluster  of  vari- 
cose veins,  in  the  right  groin.  Mr.  Stokes  performed  the  operation 
in  the  following  way.  Pressure  having  been  made  above  and  below 
the  tumour,  the  integuments  were  raised  from  the  tumour,  and  an 
incision,  by  transfixion,  was  made  over  the  veins.  The  fuming 
nitric  acid  was  then  applied  to  the  external  coats  af  the  veins.  No 
pain  attended  this  application.  On  the  following  day  the  contents 
of  the  tumour  appeared  solidified  at  the  base;  and  the  acid  was 
again  applied.  The  process  of  solidification  then  went  on  rapidly, 
the  tumour  at  the  .same  time  decreasing  in  size.  A  week  after  the 
operation,  some  coagulated  blood  appeared  at  the  site  of  the  opera- 
tion ;  and  the  following  day  a  portion  of  the  vein  came  away. 
This  was  followed  by  a  slight  local  inflammation  ;  which,  however, 
after  a  few  days,  quite  subsided.  The  wound  was  then  for  .some 
days  dressed  with  tinct.  benzoin  co.  and  glycerine ;  and  it  rapidly 
healed,  as  did  also  the  ulcer;  and  the  large  varicose  tu- 
mour in  the  groin  entirely  disappeared. — British  Medical  Journal, 
May  28, 1871,  p.  550.— Braithwaite's  Eetrosjiect. 
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An  Instrument  to  Facilitate  Sk in-Grafting. 

An  instrument  designed  to  facilitate  tlie  process  of  skin-grafting 
was  brought  into  use  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  the  early 
part  of  last  March.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  curved  scissors,  which 
are  provided  on  their  concave  surface  with  bent  forceps,  These 
are  controlled  by  a  lever  which  descends  with  the  separation  of 
the  blades,  and  rises  when  they  are  brought  together.  Tlie  move- 
ments of  these  several  parts  are  so  concerted  tliat  the  forceps  meet 
between,  and  just  below,  the  blades,  immediately  before  the  closure 
of  the  latter,  and  then  rise  between  them  to  such  a  height  that 
whatever  they  have  seized  will  he  divided  from  its  attachment  when 
the  blades  actually  meet  Thus  the  whole  process  of  seizing  a 
small  portion  of  the  skin,  separating,  and  raising  it,  can  be  almost 
Bimultaneously  performed  with  one  hand.  The  size  of  the  severed 
piece  of  ikin  is  proportionate  to  the  force  with  which  the  forceps 
are  pressed  against  the  surface  from  which  it  is  to  be  removed. 

This  contrivance  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Giltspur- 
street,  early  in  the  present  year,  by  Mr.  Crips,  a  student  of  St. 
Bartholomew's.  It  has  since  been  in  constant  use  at  the  hospital, 
and  is  very  favourably  spoken  of.  Mr.  Pollock  also  has,  we  believe, 
expressed  his  approval  of  it." — " BraithwaWs  Retrospect." 


-:o:- 


Some  of  the  III  Effects  of  Bromide  of  Polassium. 


"Under  this  heading  Mr.  T.  0.  Wood,  Medical  Superintendent 
of  Dunston  Lodge  Asylum,  publishes  a  paper,  with  cases,  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  of  October  14,  1871,  in  which  inter  alia, 
he  says  its  most  dangerous  effect  is  when,  after  a  course  of  compar- 
atively small  doses,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  taking  any  great  hold 
of  the  system  generally,  or  upon  the  mental  symptoms,  to  control 
which  it  is  given,  it  suddenly,  and  without  apparent  cause  or  warn- 
ing, displays  its  cumulative  eflfects,  and  rapidly  reduces  the  patient 
to  a  condition  of  great  bodily  prostration,  and  completely  alters  the 
character  of  the  mental  symptoms.  The  physical  prostration  is  at 
once  evident  There  is  great  muscular  debility ;  dimness  of  sight 
with  dilated  pupils ;  irregular  gait,  the  patient  reeling  as  though 
intoxicated;  whilst  nausea,  vomiting,  or  purging,  with  abdominal 

Eain  of  a  low  aching  character,  may  also  be  present,  the  breath 
aving  a  peculiar  disagreeable  odor.  Its  effects  upon  the  mental 
symptoms  are  no  less  marked.  The  patient,  who  was  excited,  glo- 
rying in  his  imaginary  powers  of  body  and  mind,  becomes  despond- 
ent, sullen,  melancholy,  and  frefjuently  lachrymose,  often  even  des- 
pairing. 

In  a  previous  number  of  the  same  Journal  are  c.ises  re])orted  by 
Witlow  Bovis,  L.K.C.P.,  and  Dr.  R.  W.Foss,  bearing  out  these  state- 
ments, except  in  regard  to  the  suddenness  of  the  symptoms  " — 
New  Remedies. 
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Cause  of  Infectious  Diseases. — Dr.  Balfour  also  showed, 
Med.  Gliir.  Soc.  Ediuburgli,  a  piece  of  lead  soil-pipe  which  had 
been  inserted  into  au  iron  pipe  just  below  the  seat  of  the  water- 
closet.  The  iron  had  been  corroded,  and  a  way  of  escape  thus 
made  for  the  poisonous  sevver  gases  into  the  liouse.  This  sj)ecimeu 
had  been  remoyed  from  a  house  in  v/hicli  two  fatal  cases  ot  diph- 
theria had  occurred  last  summer;  and  Dr.  Balfour  stated  that  in 
his  experience  some  such  source  of  gaseous  leakage  had  been  in- 
variably found,  when  sought  for,  in  every  house  where  diphtheria, 
typhoid  fever,  and  other  allied  disorders  had  prevailed. — Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal,  December,  1871. 

Editorial. 


Appearance  in  Buffalo,  of  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis  has  made  its  first 
appearance  in  Buffalo  and  near  vieinitj',  at  least,  in  sufficient  frequency  to 
constitute  anything  like  epidemic  form ;  sporadic  cases  may  have  been  observed 
and  recognized,  or  passed  under  other  name.  The  symptoms  are  varied  and 
numerous,  mostly  pointing  to  serious  disturbance  of  the  great  nervous  centre, 
but  thus  far,  these  S3Tnptora3  have  been  in  many  cases  quite  efiuivocal,  and  not 
nnfrequenlly  so  feebly  marked,  as  to  leave  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mal- 
ady. We  have  formerly,  as  now,  been  treating  patients  with  similar  symptoms, 
and  but  for  the  fact  of  greater  frequency,  might  overlook  the  peculiarities  of 
the  eases,  which  we  now  regard  as  inflamation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  call  "Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis,"  meaning  that  epi- 
demic disease  which  has  appeared  anew  in  this  country,  within  the  hist  five 
or  six  years. 

".Spotted  Fever,"  is  a  name  which  seems  to  us  wholly  inappropriate,  and 
which  conveys  no  rational  idea  of  tlie  nature  or  location  of  the  disease,  and 
the  reasons  assigned  for  ever  giving  it  this  name,  are  entirely  inadiquate ; 
"Inflammation  of  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain  and  tSpinal  Cord,"  may  be 
made  to  mean 'something  in  intelligent  families;  but  as  there  are  no  "spots" 
either  liefore  or  after  death,  every  one  is  ready  to  inquire,  why  call  it  Spotted 
Fever?  Petechial  spots  may  doubtless  occur  in  this  as  iu  all  low  forms  of 
disease,  but  if  present,  they  are  the  result  of  a  condition  c(mimon  to  all  diseases 
of  low  type,  and  do  not  diserve  to  give  name  to  such  malady. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers  if  we  relate  the  principal  symp- 
toms present  in  the  cases  thus  far  observed,  as  there  has  been  great  differences 
noticed  in  different  cases,  and  in  different  epidemics,  in  different  places. 

Some  eases  commence  by  a  sudden  attack,  the  patient  being  noticed  at  first, 
as  having  some  grave  malady;  other  cases  the  access  is  more  gradual,  the  disease 
not  being  established  and  recognizable  under  three  or  four  days.  Pain,  and 
especially  pain  in  the  head  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  constant  symptoms  of 
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an  attack.  It  is  increased  by  motion,  and  is  generally  referred  to  the  neck 
and  head.  Pressure  does  not  generally  increase  the  pain  referred  to  back  and 
neck,  but  as  most  of  the  cases  have  been  in  children,  it  has  not  been  easy 
to  determine  the  amount  or  location  of  pain  ;  pain  in  other  parts  of  body  is 
often  complained  of.  Vomiting  is  often  jiresent  from  the  outsetof  the  disease. 
Delirium  comes  on  early  in  severe  cases  and  partial  or  complete  unconscious- 
ness is  often  soon  added  ;  a  peculiar  unconscious,  frequently  repeated  scream, 
thought  by  attendants  to  indicate  jiaiii,  has  been  an  unpleasai\t  symptom  in  a 
few  instances. 

Oscillation  and  turning  upwards  of  the  eye-ball  is  an  almost  constant 
symptom  ;  the  pupil  varying,  at  times  dilated,  again  normal   or  contracted. 

Tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  has  been  noticed  in  most  well 
marked  cases  and  in  some  instances  a  complete  general  convulsion  is  an  early 
symptom.  The  urinary  and  alvine  secretions  normal  so  far  as  common  ob- 
servation extended,  no  special  examinations  having  been  made. 

The  resiiirations  are  sometimes  increased,  but  in  many  cases  not  obviously 
changed.  Bronchitis,  with  hurried  respiration  and  cough  ajipears  frequently 
as  a  complication  or  as  a  consequence  of  the  disturbance  of  nerve  action.  Pulse 
varies  greatly  in  the  same  case  at  different  times.  At  first  it  may  not  be 
changed,  it  may  be  some  slower  than  natural  or  it  may  be  very  rapid,  160  per 
minute;  it  is  often  noticed  as  irregular.  The  heat  of  the  surface  is  also 
liable  to  the  same  variations. 

The  cases  thus  far  observed  have  either  died  early,  within  a  few  days,^  or 
appear  slowly  recovering,  no  permanent  disabilities.  No  deafness,  or  blind- 
ness or  paralysis  resulting-  The  proportion  of  deaths  to  cases  cannot  yet  be 
determined  accurately,  but  it  seems  probable  that  recovery  is  the  rule,  and 
that  nearly  all  cases  wliicli  survive  the  first,  outset  of  the  disease  will  recover. 

Tkeat-ment. — It  is  hardly  worth  while  at  the  present  time  to  speak  upon 
the  subject,  and  still,  perhaps,  one  word  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Quinine, 
Mercury  and  Iodine  have  all  been  tried  as  curative  remedies.  We  have  given 
Quinine  but  observe  no  very  positive  effects.  Iodine  in  form  of  lod.  Potass, 
and  Bromine  in  form  of  Bromide  of  Potassium,  are  favorite  remedies  with  the 
profession  and  possesses  at  least  one  important  feature — they  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  do  any  harm.  Opiates  would  be  excluded  upon  theoretical 
grounds,  but  the  i)ain,  restlessness  and  general  distress  is  greatly  relieved  by 
anodynes,  and  we  cannot  withhold  the  conviction  that  they  are  unproductive 
of  harm,  and  if  rarefuUy  selected  and  appropriately  given,  answer  admirably 
the  most  important  therapeutical  indication.  In  many  cases  anodynes  cannot  be 
omitted  in  any  consistency  with  good  care— the  pain  must  be  relieved.  The  value 
of  medication  is  yet  to  be  determined  by  careful  and  conlinous  observation. 

These  remarks  are  based  upon  early  and  not  very  extensive  observation, 
and  no  very  positive  opinions  are  formed.  We  are  ready  to  change  in  our 
views  as  facts  may  indicate,  but  most  sincerely  trust  that  our  opportunities  in 
Buffalo  for  studying  this  disease  may  be  very  limited. 
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We  have  not  spoken  a  word  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  as  we  have  had  no 
opportunities  to  observe  the  pathological  changes  which  take  place  in  fatal  cases. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  one  post  mortem  examination  of 
a  private  patient  of  ours  in  the  General  Hospital,  who  died  with  well  marked 
symptoms  of  Ihe  disease.  Tlie  sections  were  made  with  great  care  and  skill 
by  the  House  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Drs.  Fuller  and  Harrington,  and 
showed  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  very  beautifully,  but  we 
are  sorry  to  add  the  appearances  were  normal,  or  so  nearly  so,  as  to  throw  no 
light  at  all  upon  the  causes  of  death.  E.Kamination  was  also  made  of  all  the 
organs  of  the  Chest  and  Abdomen  and  no  pathological  changes  were  anywhere 
observed. 

:o: 

Resolutions  on  the  Death  of  Prof.  Charles  A.  Lee,  M,  D. 


The  Faculty  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  College,  at  a  recent  meeting  passed  the 
following  resolutions,  on  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Prof.  Chas.  A.  Lee : 

Resolved,  That  we  learn  with  deep  jiain  and  regret  the  death  ol  our  col- 
league Prof.  Charles  A.  Lee,  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  who  has  been  for  so  many 
years  our  associate  in  medical  teaching,  and  with  whom  our  relations  have 
always  been  such  as  to  leave  only  the  kindest  remembrances  and  regrets. 

Besolved,  That  we  regard  the  death  of  one  so  distinguished  for  extensive 
and  varied  knowledge,  so  long  and  well  known  as  one  of  the  venerable  dig- 
nitaries in  medicine  as  a  serious  loss  to  the  profession  to  whose  interests  he 
has  devoted  his  life  labor. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  family  relatives  of  the  deceased  our  most 
heartfelt  personal  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  and  published'in  the  Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Geo.  Hadley,  Sec'y. 


-:o:- 


PBOMOxroN.— We  clip  the  following  from  T/ie  Sunday  Herald  and  Weekly 
National  Intelligencer : 

"Assistant  Medical  Purveyor  J.  H.  Baxter  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on 
Thursday  last  as  Chief  medical  purveyor,  U.  S.  army.  This  is  a  position  of 
great  responsibility,  as  the  chief  medical  purveyor  has  supervision  of  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  purchase  of  medical  and  hospital  supplies  for  the  army. 
This  tribute  to  a  deserving  otlicer,  as  well  as  to  the  volunteer  medical  staff  of 
the  late  war,  is  very  gratifying,  as  Dr.  Baxter  was  the  only  one  of  their  num- 
ber who  was  selected  for  a  higher  position  than  assistant  surgeon  in  the  reg- 
ular service  when  the  army  was  reorganized  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
his  selection  for  this  position  is  an  admirable  one.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
his  promotion  will  not  take  him  from  among  us,  as  he  is  still  engaged  in  pre- 
paring his  report  of  the  medical  statistics  of  the  late  provost  marshal  gen- 
eral's bureau,  which  is  near  completion." 

We  congratulate  Dr.  Baxter  on  his  promotion,  and  also  the  service  on 
securing  so  able  a  man  for  the  important  post  of  Medical  Purveyor. 
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An  Annual  Exhibition  for  the  American  Medical  Association. 


Tlie  unclersi;;iied,  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments of  the  American  Medical  Association,  have  been  authorized  to  invite 
attention  to  tlie  project  of  an  exhibition  of  objects  interesting  to  the  medical 
profession,  to  be  lield  in  Philauclphia  during  the  next  session  of  the  Associa- 
tion. This  exhibition  has  been  suggested  as  a  desirable  amplification  of  what 
has  been  customary  on  these  occasions ;  and  is  expected  to  resemble,  more  or 
less,  the  displays  of  this  kind  which  are  prominent  features  of  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 

In  accordance  with  this  determination  to  have  an  exhibition  on  the  7th, 
8th,  9th  and  10th  of  May,  1873,  during  the  next  Session  of  the  Association, 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements  would  respectfully  and  earnestly  appeal  for 
contributions  of  objects  to  be  exhibited — and  for  other  available  co-operation 
— to  members  of  the  medical  profession,  pharmacists  and  manufacturers  of 
chemicals,  to  opticians,  instrument  makers,  jiublishers  and  booksellers,  and  to 
all  others  who  are  concerned  in  manufacturing  or  dealing  in  anything  related 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  and  the  associate  sciences. 

They  will  gratefully  receive  choice  specimens  and  examples  (likely  to  prove 
inter(»ting  through  novelty,  rarity,  importance  or  superior  character)  of  drugs, 
medicines,  and  other  remedial  appliances — including  special  chemicals  and 
phaiinaccutical  compounds  and  materials — as  well  as  the  apparatus  employed 
in  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  processes;  also  of  optical  and  other  instru- 
ments of  observation  and  precision ;  of  surgical  instruments  and  implements . 
of  iircjjarations  and  objects  in  natural  history,  including  human  and  compar- 
ative anatomy,  morbid  or  healthy;  of  models,  drawings,  i)aintings,  j^rints, 
and  of  printed  works — of  recent  date  or  standard  character — on  medicine, 
Burgery,  and  the  associate  sciencies. 

The  general  plan  of  arrangement,  and  amount  ol  space  to  be  allotted  to 
the  several  departments  and  collections,  will  have  to  be  decided  by  the  end  of 
March;  and  all  the  objects  to  be  exhibited  must  be  witliin  reach  of  the  com- 
mittee l)y  the  second  or  third  week  of  April  next.  ■ 

In  order,  therefore  to  prevent  concision  and  disappoinlment,  lists  of  ob- 
jects offered  for  exhibition,  and  estimates  of  the  amount  of  space  desired  for 
the  purpose,  will  be  required  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  publication  of 
this  circular. 

Communications  addressed  to  Wm.   Pepper,  M.D.,  1215  Walnut  street,  and 

F.  F.  Maury,  M.  U.,  1218  Walnut  street,  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Exhibition, 

will  receive  immediate  attention. 

EDWAKD  IIARTSHORNE,  M.D., 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 

[.Vtlest,  .Ian.  20th,  1872.]  1439  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

I).  MUUllAY  ClIE8TON,M.D.,  Secretary, 

35  S.  16th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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Medicines  RECEn-ED. — We  bave  been  using  for  some  time  preparations 
from  the  house  of  Wm.  R.  Warner  &  Co.,  Druggists,  Philadelphia,  and  can 
recommend  tbera  to  the  profession  as  both  elegant  and  reliable.  We  have 
given  their  sugar  coated  pills  and  granules  a  thorough  trial  and  have  in  every 
case  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  action. 

We  cannot  speak  from  personal  experience  concerning  their  truly  elegant 
fluid  extracts,  but  from  the  high  standard  which  the  house  occupies  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  them  as  truthfully  representing  the  qualities  of  the 
drug, 
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Fireside  Science:  a  series  of  popular  and  Scientific  Essays  ^opon  sub- 
jects connected  with  every-day  Life.  By  James  R.  Nichols,  A.M., 
M.D.  New  York:  Hiird'&  HouglitoQ,  187'!.  The  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge. 

This  is  a  handsome  collection  of  popular  Essays  upon  scientific  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  popular  mind.  The  opening  essay  is  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Origin  and  Nature  of  Springs.  It  gives  the  geological  formations  observed 
where  springs  abound,  the  different  varieties  of  springs,  and  the  locality  of  the 
most  note-worthy.  The  chemistry  of  a  Cigar,  and  of  a  pint  of  Kerosene  are, 
each  in  their  turn,  the  subject  of  an  essay,  and  wUl  prove  of  interest  to  the  con- 
sumers of  those  articles.  The  article  on  the  Lost  Arts,  though  perhaps  not  so 
extended  and  searching  as  the  lecture  of  Wendell  Philips  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, is  more  adapted  to  the  younger  minds  of  the  "  Fireside  Circle." 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Human  Body,  and  Infectious  Germs,  are  articles 
which  will,  no  donbl,  be  of  more  immediate  interest  to  the  medical  man ; 
olthough  not  as  e.vtended  and  minute  as  a  purely  scientiBc  essay  would  be. 

Dr.  Nichols  has,  in  a  few  well  chosen  words,  said  a  great  many  things  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  both  old  and  young  in  the  "  Family  Circle." 

War  Depart Dicnt:  Surgeon- QencraVs  Office  Circular  No.  3.  Report 
of  Surgical  Cases  in  the  Army  from  1865  (o  1871.  By  Geo.  A. 
Otis,  M.D.,  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S-  Army. 

Surgeon  Olis  in  this  Circular  has  collected,  and  arranged  in  order,  the  Sur- 
gical cases  occurring  in  the  U.  S.  army  in  the  years  mentioned.  lie  has  given 
an  e.xtendcd  account  of  the  more  intercsling  cases,  and  has  illustrated  many 
of  tlieni  with  cuts.  Did  space  allow,  we  shoidd  be  very  happy  to  give  a  more 
extended  notice  of  these  cases,  some  of  which  we  find  very  interesting.  Ag 
Dr.  Otis  says  in  his  report  to  the  Surgeon-General,  "  The  ca-ses  in  each  cate- 
gory are  not  sufHciently  numerous  to  warrant  any  very  important  generaliza- 
tions ;  yet  every  such  contribution  must  be  of  value  in  adding  to  the  mass  of 
facts  from  which  important  inferences  may  be  hereafter  deduced." 
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Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  London. 

We  hare  received  from  the  printers  and  publishers,  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Francis,  London,  through  Mr.  Win.  Wesley,  Agency  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute, 28  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London,  No.  123  to  139  inclusive,  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  proceedings  contain  essays  and  papers  of  much  scientific  interest^  and 
will  form  a  valuable  collection  of  scientific  papers,  serving  to  show  the  search- 
ing interest  in  matters  of  science  manifested  by  our  brethren  across  the  water* 
The  Royal  Society  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
learned  Societies  of  the  world,  and  their  proceedings  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est by  all  scientific  men. 


Transactions  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ohio  State 
Medical  Society,  held  at  Cincinnati,  April  A^,  5  and  6,  1871. 
The  volume  of  transactions  of  this  Society  comes  to  us  in  a  very  neat  and 
compact  form,  and  contains  many  papers  of  interest.  The  address  of  the 
President,  Ihad.  A.  Reamy,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  is  an  intelligcut  and  inter- 
esting survey  of  some  of  the  leading  questions  of  the  day ;  the  much  talked 
of  questions  of  Metlical  Education,  and  Women  Doctors  come  in  lor  a  share 
of  treatment,  and  are  bandied  in  a  very  able  manner.  Among  the  many  very 
interesting  papers  we  notice  one  on  "  Some  points  in  Uterine  Therapeutics,"  by 
Eilward  B.  Stevens,  M.  I).,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Black,  of  Newark,  O.,  presents  a  somewhat  lengthy,  but  very  m- 
teresting  paper  on  "  Sanitary  Science  "  which  contains  many  valuable  suggest- 
ions. We  congratulate  the  profession  of  Ohio  on  the  extremely  interesting 
volume  of  transactions  which  they  have  produced. 


Headaches,  their  Causes  and  their  Cure.  By  Henry  G.  AVright, 
M.D.,M.R.C.S.L.,  L.S.A.  From  the  Fourth  London  Edition. 
Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakisfcon,  1871. 

This  work  is  in  many  respects  of  much  value,  and  will  not  fail  of  being  use- 
ful in  the  profession.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  1st  being  on  the 
varieties  and  Symptoms  of  Headache.  Part  2d  on  their  Causes  and  Treat- 
ment. In  treating  of  the  Varieties  of  headache,  the  author  speaks  of  the  late 
suppers,  late  hours,  and  poorly  ventilated  rooms,  of  our  fashionable  balls  and 
parties,  as  a  prolific  source  of  much  sulfeiing.  Excessive  study,  or  severe 
mental  strain  arc  also  spoken  of  as  well  known  causes.  In  the  part  on  treat- 
ment, the  removal  of  these  causes  are,  in  many  instances,  suflicient  rcmed}',  in 
»)thers,  some  simple  medicine  is  needetl.  The  treatment  which  is  laid  down 
by  the  autlior  in  some  cases  is,  to  our  mind,  somewhat  complex,  and  rather 
out  of  date.  In  many  instances  we  believe  that  by  Hygienic  means  alone,  or 
with  the  aid  of  simple  rcmeilies,  he  might  accomplish  as  much  as  he  docs  with 
medicine. 
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On  the  treatment  of  Pulmonary  Consumjjtion  hj   Hygiene,   Climate 
and  Medicine,  in  itx  connexion  with  modern  doctrines.    By  James 
llenry  Bennet,  M.  1).     Second  edition.     New  York:  D.   Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  1872. 
Tliis  is  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  monograph,  which  places  the  ideas 

r)f  the  author  in  a  clear  and  plain  manner  before  the  profession.     The  viewH 

of  Uie  author  on  the  origin  of  Pulmonary  Consumption,  are  those  generally 

adopted  by  the  jirofession,  namely,  those  of  Prof.   Bennett  of  Edinburgh. 

His  treatment  of  Consumption  embraces  those  great  requisites  to  life  auJ 

health  ;  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  good  food",  and  out  door  life. 

We  can  not  but  think  that  if  these  ideas  were  more  fully  carried  out,  more 

success  would  attend  the  treatment  of  this  disease.    We  reconnnend  the  work 

to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  profession. 


Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  held  at  San 

Francisco,  Cut.,  May,   1871. 

Volume  XXII  of  the  transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
comes  to  us  filled  with  much  interesting  matter.  The  meeting  at  San  Fran- 
Cisco  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  "  Woman  Question,"  which  is  spoken  of 
to  some  length  in  the  able  address  of  the  President,  Dr.  Alfred  Stille.  The 
Committee  on  Medical  Education,  presents  an  exhaustive  and  able  report,  and 
suggest  some  excellent  reforms  in  the  manner  of  educating  young  men  for  the 
medical  profession.  Many  of  the  papers  presented  to  the  Association  show 
commendable  care  and  thought;  and  all  are  valuable  and  interesting. 


Neuralgia  and  the  Diseases  tluit  resemble  it.  By  Francis  E.  Austie, 
M.  D.,  Loud.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1872. 
Dr.  Anstie  has  produced  a  very  valuable  work  on  Neuralgia.  In  the  intro- 
duction he  speaks  briefly  of  Pain  in  General  and  gives  some  very  fine  distinc- 
tions as  to  the  varieties  of  pain  and  their  causes.  Closing  his  introductory  re- 
marks he  gives  the  following  distinctions : 

1.  Pain  is  not  true  hyperoesthesia  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  involves  a  lowering 
nf  function. 

2.  Pain  is  due  to  a  perturbation  of  nerve  force,  originating  in  dynamic  dis- 
turbance either  within  or  without  the  nervous  system. 

8.  The  susceptibility  to  this  perturbation  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  physi- 
:al  imperfection  of  the  nervous  tissue,  until  this  imperfection  reaches  to  the 
xtenl  of  cutting  off  communications,  (paralysis.) 

Part  I — Is  a  very  complete  treatise  on  Neuralgia.  Treating  of  its  Clinical 
iistory,  Complication,  Pathology  and  Etiology,  Diagnosis,  Proguosis,  and 
Preatment. 

Part  II — Treats  at  some  length  of  the  diseases  that  resemble  Neuralgia,  and 

a  valuable  accompaniment  of  the  first  part.    The  work  will,  no  doubt,  hold 

high  position  in  medical  literature. 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on  BrigU's  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys.    By  T. 
Grainger  Stewart,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.    New  York,  Wm.  Wood 

&  Co.,  1871. 

Having  added  to  his  stoclv  of  liiiowledgc,  by  three  years  of  observation  in 
this  department  of  Medical  Investigation,  Dr.  Stewart  hastens  to  place  it  be- 
fore the  medical  world,  in  the  form  of  a  revision  of  his  excellent  work  on 
Bright's  Diseases.  The  book  before  us  is  written  in  a  plain  and  concise  man- 
ner, and  bears  evidence  of  coining  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who  knows  "whereof 
be  speaks." 

The  work  is  illustrated  by  nine  well  executed  plates.  Beside  the  regular 
consideration  of  the  subject,  three  subjects  of  special  interest  are  treated  of  .in 
supplementary  chapters.  The  profession  are  under  many  obligations  to  Dr. 
Stewart,  for  his  interesting  and  valuable  work. 


Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

at  its  Twenty-Second  Annual  Session,  held  at  Williamsport,  June, 

1871. 

The  transactions  of  this  Society  as  usual  contains  much  of  interest.  Many 
of  the  papers,  present  evidence  of  thought  and  study  and  are  of  interest  to  the 
professional  reader. 

The  address  of  the  retiring  president,  Prof.  S.  D.  Gross,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of 
Philadelphia,  is  of  much  interest,  and  contains  many  sound  and  valuable  sug- 
gestions. We  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  the  following  extract  from  the 
presidents  address : 

"  Whoever  has  studied  the  subject  must  be  convinced  that  quackery  is  in- 
herent in  our  very  nature ;  that  it  constitutes  "  part  and  parcel "  of  our  very 
beinff.  Mankind  naturally  possess  a  strong  avidity  for  the  marvellous,  and  a 
loveof  novelty  often  incites  them  to  the  commission  of  acts  of  which,  when 
sober  sense  resumes  its  sway,  they  are  heartily  ashamed.  We  read  with  horror 
of  the  days  of  witchcraft,  and  are  struck  dumb  when  wc  find  that  an  English 
judge.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  hardly  two  centuries  ago,  sentenced  two  women  to 
the  gallows  for  this  alleged  crime.  Is  there  no  superstition,  no  bigotry  in  our 
age?  Has  not  the  witchcraft  of  two  centuries  ago  its  counterpart  in  the  spir- 
itualism of  our  times  ?  If  it  do  not,  like  its  kindred  delusion,  send  people  to 
the  scaffold  it  sends  them  to  the  mad-house  and  to  a  peimature  grave.  Mes- 
merism, clairvoyance,  and  other  follies  still  have  their  advocates ;  many  per- 
sons still  firmly  believe  that  disease  is  a  demon  that  can  only  be  expelled  from 
the  system  in  which  it  has  taken  shelter  by  the  power  of  religion,  pow-wow- 
ing,  or  some  other  mysterious  rites ;  war,  with  all  its  horrors  and  atrocities,  is 
as  much  as  it  was  in  the  darkest  ages  of  the  world  one  of  the  approved  resources 
of  so-called  civilized  nations  in  the  settlement  of  their  disputes ;  and  bigamy, 
in  its  most  revolting  form,  is  practised  under  our  own  eyes,  really  the  only  in- 
stitution on  this  continent  protected  by  government ! 

Physicians,  like  lawyers,  divines,  and  other  people,  must  take  the  world  as 
they  find  it.  Human  nature  is  much  the  same  everywhere,  and  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  cope  with  its  frailties  and  i)rejudices,  its  lollies  and  its  crimes, 
its  bigotry  ai.d  superstition.  Cherishing  an  enlightened  trust  in  Providence, 
let  us  calmly  and  patiently  perform  our  task  upon  earth,  doing  all  we  can  to 
improve  the  healing  art,  to  dignify  and  ennoble  our  profession,  and  to  benefit 
the  human  race." 
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Modem  Medical  Therapeutics.    A  compendium  of  recent  formtilw, 

and  specific  Therapeutical  directions.     By  Geo.  II.  Napheys,  A. 

M.,  M.  D.    Third  edition,  revised  and  improved.     Pliiladelpliia  : 

S.  W.  Butler,  M.  D.,  18?1. 

Tliis  is  a  convenient  and  viilual)le  work  on  therapeutics,  and  cannot  fail  to 
lie  of  use  to  the  student  and  practilioniir  of  medicine.  It  is  largely  composed 
of  selections  from  experienced  medical  men  in  relation  to  therapeutics. 

The  author  in  the  preface  says  ;  "  I  have  given  the  most  space  to  affections, 
in  which  treatment  has  been  found  to  be  of  most  avail.  All  previous  collec- 
tions of  therapeutical  facts  have  been  arranged  with  reference  to  the  articles 
of  the  Materia  Medica.  The  nosological  plan  here  adopted,  is,  I  believe,  the 
most  convenient  to  the  busy  practitioner.  It  enables  him  to  turn  at  once  to 
the  therapeusis  of  a  disease." 

Although  somewhat  novel,  the  plan  of  the  author  is  well  carried  out  and 
the  result  is  a  valuable  work  on  therapeutics. 


Medical  Thermometer  and  Human  Temperature.    By   C.  A.  Wun- 

DERLTCH,  M.  D.,  abridged  by  Edward  Seguio,  M.  D.     New  York, 

Wm.  Wood,  &  Co., 

Dr.  Seguin  in  his  translation  of  Prof.  Wunderlich's  book,  has  presented  the 
work  to  us  in  an  abridged  form.  Tliis  abridgement  seems  to  us  to  contain  in 
a  small  compass  the  main  points  on  Medical  Thermometry.  The  need  of  a 
work  of  this  character,  has  long  been  felt  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  this 
work  will  no  doubt  be  received  with  pleasure. 

The  translation  before  us  is  open  to  criticism,  on  account  of  the  foreign 
idioms  used  in  some  instances,  and  also  on  account  of  some  ])orli(jns  being  in- 
cluded in  the  abridgement,  which  might  be  better  supplied  from  matter  left 
out.  Nevertheless  it  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  American  Profession,  and 
will  help  to  a  considerable  extent  to  till  up  the  void  in  the  literarure  of  this  de- 
partment of  medicine.  We  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  valuable  addition 
to  their  libraries. 


A  Iland-Book  of  Therapeutics.     By  Sidney  Ringeh,  M.    D.,  etc. 

New  York,  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  1871. 

The  author  in  the  new  edition  of  his  Hand-Book  of  Therapeutics,  has  made 
a  very  thorougli  revision  of  the  work,  and  has  added  much  to  it  which  is  of 
value.  He  has  followed  the  plan  of  Buchheim,  and  has  produced  a  work  of 
much  value  to  the  profession.  That  this  is  the  case  seems  to  be  proved  by  the 
short  time  which  has  transpired,  (about  a  year  ago,  we  believe,)  since  the  first 
edition  was  published.  The  present  one  contains  much  additional  matter,  and 
having  undergone  revision,  and  the  corrections,  which  experience  would  indi- 
cate, comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  very  useful  work  on  therapeutics. 
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Boylslon  Prize  Essay,  1871.     Disease.'^  of  the  Skin;  the  recent  a<t- 

vance.1  in  tlieir  Pathology  and  Treatment.    By  B.  Joy  JLFFurKS, 

A.  M.,  M.  D.     Boston  :  Alex.  Moore,  1871. 

Dr.  Jeffries  1ms  in  an  original  and  intelligent  manner,  placed  before  us  a 
ver^'  interesting  statement  of  tlie  recent  advances  in  the  Patbology  and  Treat- 
ment of  Skin  Diseases.  After  reading  his  essay,  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  possessed  of  that  rare  gift  of  saying  many  things  in  a  few  words. 
His  treatment  of  the  sulijecl  is  brief,  original  and  to  the  point.  In  speaking 
of  the  vexed  question  of  classification,  he  says :  "  A  teacher  may,  most  use- 
fully for  the  student,  devote,  hours  to  a  tliorough  and  practical  description  of 
the  syniptoins  and  treatment  of  the  various  phases  of  eczema,  without  once 
alluding  to  wliere  it,  as  a  whole,  or  its  several  a])pearances,  belong  in  anyone's 
chissiticalion.  Some  general  order  of  bringing  cutaneous  di.seases  before  his 
class  is,  of  course,  necessary  for  a  teacher ;  but  the  less  the  student  hears  of 
the  special  order  or  classification,  and  the  more  of  tlie  particular  disease,  the 
more  successful  will  be  the  treatment  of  his  cases,  and  the  better  will  he  be 
enabled  to  classify  for  himself,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  has  become  trained 
in  observation." 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  Dr.  Jeffries  wishes  to  throw  aside  all  classi- 
fication ;  but  that  he  wishes  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  disease  to  be  of 
the  first,  and  the  classification  of  secondary  consideration.  The  book  is  full 
of  valuable  intelligence  and  should  not  fail  to  be  in  the  hands  of  those  of  the 
profession  who  wish  to  live  up  to  the  times, 

AncBsthesia,  Hospitalism,  Hermaphroditism,  and  a  proposal  to  stamp 
out  Small  Pox  and  other  Contayious  Diseases.     By  Sir  James  Y. 
Simpson,  Bart.,  M.  D.,  I).  C.  L.    Edited  by  Sir  VV.  (}.  Simpson, 
Bart,  B.  A.    New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1872. 
The  first  half  of  this  work  is  occupied  with  an  exceedingly  interesting  his- 
tory of  the  discovery  and  use  of  Anaesthetics  which  will  be  of  exceeding  in- 
terest to  those  of  the  profession  who  are  curious  on  the  subject,  and   is  ably 
treated  by  Prof.  Simpson.    The  views  of  Prof.  Simpson  on  Hospitalism  form 
a  scries  of  interesting  papers,  which,  however,  are  perhaps  not  quite  as  com- 
plete as  their  author  would  have  desired  to  make  them  had  life  been  spared. 
Hermaphroditism,  and  a  proposal  to  stamp  out  Small  Pox  and  other  conta- 
gious diseases  serve  to  complete  one  of  the  volumes  of  a  very  interesting  and 
valuable  collection  of  the  writings  of  the  late  Prof.  Simpson. 


We  have  received  from  J.  M.  Toner,  M.  D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,   several 
diagrams  illustrating, 
1.  The  i)roporlion  of  males  to  females  of  the  same  age  in  the  U.  S.  from  the 


gensusoflSOO. 


2.  The  ages  at  wliich  an  e.wess  of  one  sex  over  tlie  other  exists  in  the  differ- 
ent states  and  territories  of  the  TJ.  S.  from  the  census  of  1860. 
.   8.  The  proportion  of  white  children  under  15  years,  to  the  1000  females  be- 
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tween  15  and  40,  from  1800-1870.     To  show  the  fact  of  the  decline  of  the  birth- 
rate in  the  U.  S. 

IV.  The  aggregate  mortality  iu  the  U.  8.  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  1st,  I860' 
These  diagrams  are  carefully  constructed,  and  serve  to  show  at  a  glance  the 
several  facts  which  they  are  intended  to  represent. 


Books  and  Pamphlets  Received. 

A  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology,  designed  for  the  use  of  students  and  prac- 
titioners of  medicine.  By  John  C.  Dalton,  M.D.  Fifth  edition  revised  and 
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ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class  : 

It  is  by  the  appointment  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  this  University 
that  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing  you  upon  this  interesting  occasion. 
Always  proud  of  any  opportunity  of  acting  as  their  representative,  I 
esteem  myself  peculiarly  fortunate  at  this  time,  when  the  object  is  to 
welcome  your  entrance  into  the  ranks  of  our  profession.  Tlie  pleasure 
ordinarily  afforded  is  greatly  lessened,  however,  by  the  painful  convic- 
tion of  inability  adequately  to  discharge  the  important  trust  thus 
imposed;  and  in  an  humble  effort  to  fulfill  the  task  assigned  me  by  the 
partiality  of  my  colleagues  I  confidently  claim  from  them  and  yourselves 
the  same  indulgent  forbearance  which  has  been  extended  to  all  my 
laljors. 

Permit  me  then,  gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  and  for 
myself,  to  express  a  cordial  sympathy  with  you  in  this  most  impor- 
tant era  of  your  lives,  and  to  detain  you  with  a  few  desultory  remarks 
relative  to  your  future  career,  before  our  final  separation.  We  have 
brought  our  arduous  and  important  labors  to  a  close,  and  are  about  to 
take  leave  of  each  other.  Our  familiar  greetings  and  interviews,  the 
efforts  to  imjjart  and  receive  instruction,  must  now  terminate.  To 
me  these  separations,  these  annual  partings — landmarks  in  the  path- 
way of  life — ^beacons  on  the  passage  to  the  grave — are  full  of  interest, 
in  which  pleasure  is  commingled  with  sadness.  Saddened  I  confess 
I  am  at  the  reflection,  that  this  is  our  last  interview  in  our  present  rela- 
tions, relations  in  which  I  have  so  many  reasons  for  the  expression  of 
grateful  emotions,  for  the  considerate  respect  and  forbearance  extended 
to  my  imperfect  efforts.  I  have  felt  conscious  that  your  sympathies 
were  with  me,  and  it  lias  cheered  me  in  ray  undertakings,  and  inspired 
me  with  deliglit  and  confidence,  and  their  interruption  will  produce 
unfeigned  regret. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  affords  us  sincere  pleasure  to  know  that  you 
have  grown  in  knowledge  beyond  the  need  of  our  assistance,  and  that 
you  are  about  to  take  your  flight  into  the  world  of  action,  each  trusting 
to  his  own  wings,  and  selecting  his  own  course  in  the  broad  expanse  be- 
fore him.  In  our  sympathy  with  you  at  this  time,  we  live  over  again 
one  of  the  happiest  and  most  exciting  moments  of  our  own  existence. 
The  whole  picture  of  your  emotions  is  indelibly  traced  upon  our  mem- 
ory. We  participate  in  the  proud  satisfaction  of  your  retrospective 
view,  in  the  delight  of  your  present  relaxation  from  toil  and  anxiety,  in 
the  buoyant  gladness  of  your  new  independence,  in  the  lofty  a.spiration, 
the  hope,  the  confidence,  the  joy  of  your  eager  glance  into  the  future. 
The  congratulations  of  your  preceptors,  therefore,  on  this  occasion  are 
not  the  mere  expressions  of  cold  formality ;  they  are  the  heartfelt  over- 
flowings of  a  real  participation  in  your  feelings,  and  of  a  true  interest  in 
your  welfare. 

One  parting  word  of  counsel,  dictated  by  such  motives  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  received  in  the  same  spirit  of  kindness  in  which  it  is  given. 

In  the  very  outset,  then  let  me  exhort  you  to  imprint  indelibly  upon 
your  minds  the  conviction  that  your  success  in  life  will  depend  mainly 
upon  yourselves.  Trust  nothing  to  fortune  or  to  the  fancied  advantages 
of  your  position.  Labor  diligently,  in  your  intervals  of  leisure,  to  ren- 
der yourselves  more  comjietent  for  the  performance  of  your  professional 
duties;  guard  your  sentiments  and  conduct  so  as  to  command  the  respect 
of  honorable  men ;  and  endeavor  to  cultivate  such  an  exterior  deport- 
ment as  may  render  your  presence  acceptable  to  those  whose  society  you 
may  desire.  Thus  equipiJed,  if  you  wat<h  diligently  the  current  of  af- 
fairs, neither  imprudently  rushing  into  the  midst  of  adverse  events,  nor 
allowing  any  favorable  opportunity  for  honorable  action  to  pass  unim- 
proved, you  will  as  certainly  prosper  in  your  professional  undertakings, 
as  the  seed  sown  in  a  good  soil,  and  nurtured  with  due  care,  will  s|)ring 
up  and  ripen  into  harvest.  The  moral  world  is  governed  by  laws 
scarcely  less  uniform  in  their  operations  than  those  which  regulate  the 
physical.  Much  less  is  justly  ascribable  to  accident  than  young  men  are 
usually  disposed  to  imagine.     The  successful  often  feel  a   pleasure  in 


considering  themselves  the  favorites  of  fortune,  while  the  unsiuxessful 
are  ever  willing  to  shift  off  from  their  own  folly  or  carelessness  the  res- 
[ionsibility  of  their  failure;  but  there  are  few  men  so  purely  fortunate  as 
to  be  unable  to  point  to  some  prudent  forethought,  or  wise  decision,  as 
the  real  origin  of  their  success,  while  perhaps  not  one  thriftless,  disap- 
pointed man  can  be  found  who  cannot  recall  numerous  instances  in  his 
experience,  of  time  misspent  annd  opportunities  neglected.  Keep  this 
maxim  always  before  you,  that  imder  Providence  you  must  rely  chiefly 
upon  your  own  unaided  efforts,  and  with  the  inflexible  purpose  of  leav- 
ing no  honorable  means  untried  of  promoting  your  advancement,  you 
cannot  fail  of  obtaining,  if  not  the  summit  of  your  ambition,  at  least  a 
respectable  station  in  life,  witii  a  competent  provision  against  all  ordi- 
nary calamities. 

Not  that  I  desire  your  attention  to  be  exclusively  occupied  with  your 
own  worldly  prosperity.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  channel  of 
your  soul  be  compressed  within  the  turbid  and  narrow  limits  of  selfish- 
ness. By  a  wise  ordinance  of  Providence  the  exercise  of  an  expanded 
benevolence  is  not  incompatible  with  our  true  interests.  It  turns  away 
the  thoughts  for  a  moment  from  the  schemes  of  profit  or  ambition,  and 
more  than  repays  the  loss  by  its  cheering  effect  upon  the  heart,  and  its 
ennobling  influence  upon  the  character.  "The  overflow  of  kindly  feel- 
ing, at  the  same  time  that  it  enriches  the  soil  upon  which  it  spreads, 
purifies  and  sweetens  the  stream  from  which  it  proceeds,  and  to  which  it 
again  returns."  If  actuated,  therefore,  by  no  higher  motive  than  a 
regard  for  our  own  happiness,  we  should  cultivate  good  will  to  others, 
multiply  friendly  relations  with  objects  around  us,  and  throw  out  in  all 
directions  the  cords  of  endearing  associations,  by  which  we  may  reci- 
procally draw  and  impart  refreshing  sympathy  and  useful  support.  In 
the  future  prosecution  of  your  professional  labors  you  will  find  that 
medicine,  when  rightly  pursued  as  a  calling,  is  by  its  very  nature  bene- 
ficent ;  its  constitution  is  charity,  its  aim  to  rescue  the  afflicted,  to  sus- 
pended or  avert  the  stroke  of  death,  to  restore  to  health  and  strength, 
and  ease  the 'victim  of  sickness,  debility  or  pain. 

The  first  application  which  I  shall  desire  you  to  make  of  the  habits  of 


industry  which  you  have  been  recommended  to  cultivate,  is  in  the  con- 
tinued prosecution  of  your  professional  studies.  It  is  true  that  this  day 
is  the  closing  scene,  the  crowning  result  of  your  course  of  collegiate 
study.  But  I  need  scarcely  say  to  you  that  you  can  add  to  the  stock  of 
knowledge  which  you  now  possess  of  the  healthy  and  morbid  move- 
ments of  that  wonderfully  complicated  machine,  the  nature  of  which 
has  been  for  a  few  years  past  the  object  of  your  earnest  inquiry.  It  has 
indeed  been  well  remarked  that  the  moment  a  practitioner  ceases  to  be 
a  student,  he  is  no  longer  worthy  the  confidence  of  the  public.  The 
life  of  a  physician  can  only  be  truly  usetul  and  honorable  when  it  is  un- 
remittingly employed  in  determining  the  truth  of  theoretical  opinion  by 
observation ;  and  in  improving  the  value  of  practical  suggestions  by  the 
test  of  experience.  You  must  not  be  idlers ;  stand  still  and  you  are  left 
far  behind;  swim  on  the  flood  of  improvement  or  you  will  be  cast  on 
the  shore  among  the  useless  rubbish.  No  matter  what  may  be  your 
abilities  or  attainments,  they  cannot  be  developed  without  a  certain  de- 
gree of  reflection  and  mental  discipline,  and  although  this  amount  may 
vary  according  to  the  precise  capability,  no  marked  development  can 
occur  in  any  case  without  study.  The  extensive  improvements  which 
are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  different  departments  of  medical 
science  render  it  utterly  impossible  for  any  practitioner  to  pursue  his 
avocation  with  satisfaction  to  himself  unless  he  bestows  upon  every  case 
that  demands  it  a  degree  of  scrutinizing  investigation,  which  is  needless 
to  the  empyrical  pretender.  Ignorant  of  the  operations  of  the  animal 
economy,  he  prescribes  recklessly,  and  should  the  morbid  condition  be- 
come aggravated,  he  sees  not  the  connection  between  the  agent  employed 
and  the  mischief  effected.  Remaining  in  a  state  of  blissful  ignorance, 
he  consoles  himself  perhaps  that  his  patient  hcos  fallen  a  victim  to  a 
malady,  the  fatal  effects  of  which  no  human  efforts  could  have  averted. 
How  blissful  indeed  compared  with  the  anxiety  that  rests  upon  the  mind 
of  the  philosopliical  practitioner.  Aware  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
functions  of  the  economy  are  executed  in  health ;  equally  aware  of  the 
aberrations  that  constitute  the  diseased  manifestations ;  instructed  from 
his  own  observation,  as  well  as  from  the  recorded  ob.servations  of  oth- 


ers ,  of  the  results  which  his  various  therapeutic  agents  are  capable  of 
effecting,  he  weighs  carefully  and  hesitatingly  the  symptoms  that  guide 
him  to  the  formation  of  his  indications  of  treatment.  Sensitively  alive 
to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  his  patient,  and  to  the  relief  of  his  suffer- 
ings, what  anxiety  does  he  not  endure  in  the  application  of  his  remedial 
measures?  What  mental  uneasiness  does  he  not  experience  until  he 
finds  that  the  threatened  danger  has  passed  away  ? 

Much  is  said  in  modern  times  in  our  profession  about  practical 
knowledge  and  practical  men,  and  an  effort  is  sometimes  made  to 
establish  the  false  position  that  he  who  reads  attentively  and  studies 
closely  cannot  be  a  practical  man.  There  is,  unquestionably,  a  certain 
tact,  a  certain  faculty  of  invention  and  adaptation,  a  certain  amount  of 
common  sense  which  some  men  do  not  possess,  and  without  which  one 
cannot  become  a  great  practitioner,  though  he  may  be  well  versed  in 
science;  but,  be  assured,  the  error  here  lies  in  the  want  of  this  tact, 
and  not  in  being  over-learned.  If  he  knew  less,  he  would  be  still  less 
capable  of  practice.  Be  not  deceived  by  the  fact  that  there  may  be 
some  indolent  men  of  such  native  vigor  of  mind,  tempered  so  justly 
with  common  sense,  and  sharpened  by  shrewd  observation,  that  without 
the  ordinary  literary  and  scientific  attainment,  they  are  enabled  to 
avoid  great  mistakes,  or  possibly  attain  a  degree  of  respectability  in 
the  profession.  May  we  not  rather  ask,  how  much  more  well-directed, 
industrious  application  of  a  mind  thus  gifted  to  the  different  sciences 
pertaining  to  medicine  would  have  accomplished  ? 

I/Ook  into  the  lives  of  all  the  great  masters  of  our  art,  all  who  illumi- 
nate the  history  of  the  past,  and  you  will  find  them  acquainted  with 
the  science  of  their  day,  and  the  principles  of  the  art ;  not  mere  prac- 
tical men,  if  that  term  be  used  as  synonymous  with  ignorance.  Indeed, 
gentlemen,  I  have  never  known  theoretic  attainment  lightly  estimated 
except  by  those  who  did  not  possess  it.  Influenced  by  such  opinions  it 
has  afforded  me  unfeigned  pleasure  in  my  own  department,  to  witness 
on  your  part,  a  determination  to  learn  the  science  of  medicine  before 
you  should  attempt  to  practice  the  art.  True,  experience  is  necessary ; 
clinical  observation  is,  I  admit,  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  profes- 
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sional  eminence.  And,  gentlemen,  you  will  profit  by  your  bedside 
observation  precisely  in  proportion  as  you  have  become  equipped  with 
scientific  armor,  which  alone  will  enable  you  to  comprehend  what  you 
see.  Does  not  the  nurse  see  disease  all  her  life  with  no  other  result  but 
to  be  self-sufficient  ?  and  yet  you  often  meet  with  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine who  boast  of  a  long  and  extesive  experience,  having  never  learned 
anything,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  did  not  possess  enough  science 
to  furnish  them  a  key  to  the  comprehension  of  what  was  passing  under 
their  eyes.  Here,  then,  was  the  place  for  you  to  learn  the  science  of 
medicine  —  the  practice  you  will  be  learning  all  the  rest  of  your  lives  — - 
and  you  will  profit  by  the  latter  precisely  in  proportion  as  you  are  well 
grounded  in  the  former. 

Enlightened  self-interest  constrain  us  to  this  course.  By  so  doing 
only  can  the  practice  of  medicine  be  made  attractive.  He  who  truly 
loves  his  profession  and  its  study,  with  these  just  views  relative  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  undertaken,  possessing  the  tact  and  quick 
discernment  which  it  requires,  added  to  a  thorough  education,  will 
experience  a  constantly  increasing  happiness  in  studying  to  improve 
and  exercise  thereby  his  intelligence  and  reason.  The  man  who  pursues 
the  practice  of  medicine  as  a  mere  trade  or  means  of  acquiring  a  living 
is  greatly  to  be  pitied,  as  he  is  doomed  to  drag  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence, and  with  the  certain  result  of  professional  insignificance,  and 
probably  of  pecuniary  disappointment. 

By  pursuing  this  enlightened  course  of  constant  study  only  can  the 
practice  of  medicine  be  made  attractive.  When  indolence  is  thrust  aside 
and  mercenary  motives  denied  entrance,  and  we  look  at  medicine  simply 
as  a  science,  it  is  full  of  interest,  and  the  study  of  it  is  therefore  a  rich 
source  of  gratification.  Its  subjects  are  comprehensive  in  extent  and 
endless  in  variety.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  all  the  other  scien- 
ces. It  gathers  to  itself  the  resources  of  chemistry,  botony,  minerology, 
comi)arative  anatomy,  and  physiology;  mental  philosophy  is  an  import- 
ant auxiliary,  and  it  levys  a  heavy  contribution  upon  mechanics  and 
thus  fills  its  storehouse  with  a  variety  and  abundance  sufficient  to  satisfjj 
the  largest  and  most  eager  curiosity. 


The  phenomena  of  life,  even  in  the  healthy  condition,  are  exceedingly 
diversified,  as  modified  by  disease,  and  by  the  remedies,  which  may  be 
administered,  their  variations  are  never  ending.  Superadd  the  mysteri- 
ous connection  of  mind  and  body,  and  not  only  is  the  field  of 
contemplation  still  more  varied,  but  a  mass  of  facts  of  a  mingled 
mental  and  physical  (;haracter  is  opened  to  the  observer,  which  awaken 
an  intense  interest.  We  often  perceive  an  absorbing  enthusiasm  mani- 
fested in  the  pursuit  of  medical  science  not  common  in  other  studies, 
an  enthusiasm  which  leads  its  votaries  to  disregard  the  loathsomeness  of 
putrefaction,  to  leave  unheeded  all  the  dangers  of  contagion  and  infec- 
tion, and  in  search  of  truth,  becoming,  in  some  instances,  utterly 
unmindful  of  their  own  comforts  or  necessities. 

In  addition  to  a  careful  perusal  of  standard  works,  keep  yourselves 
ait  courant  with  professional  progress  by  reading  the  medical  publica- 
tions and  periodical  journals  of  the  day.  Not  that  I  would  have  you 
adopt,  untried,  the  various  novelties  or  theories  of  the  hour,  but  there 
should  be  nothing  so  new  that  you  are  not  familiar  with  what  is  known 
on  the  subject.  In  this  way  only  will  you  avoid  routinism — one  of  the 
dangers  to  which  the  isolated  practitioner  is  especially  exposed. 

Whilst  your  professional  studies  and  engagements  should  first  claim 
your  attention,  your  general  reading  should  by  no  means  be  neglected. 
You  do  not  return  to  your  several  places  of  abode  again  to  become 
private  citizens.  You  must  now  take  your  position  in  society  as  public 
characters;  the  public  eye  will  be  upon  you;  your  intelligence  will  be 
measured  by  a  high  standard.  You  will  be  expected  to  act  creditably 
your  parts  to  furnish  your  quota  of  instruction  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
be  aseful  citizens  and  agreeable  neighbors. 

The  community  will  no  longer  believe  a  man  a  genius,  possessing  an 
innate  knowledge  of  setting  bones  or  compounding  medicines,  but  will 
require,  before  they  bestow  upon  him  their  confidence,  that  he  possess 
a  respectable  share  of  general  intelligence  and  good  judgment.  Be- 
sides, the  exclusive  exercise  of  a  single  faculty  blunts  the  remainder. 
Do  not,  therefore,  confine  your  reading  to  that  which  is  strictly  profes- 
sional.    .\ll  studies,  properly  pursued,  are  capable  of  yielding  plea,siire 


and  advantage ;  still,  as  every  one  must  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of 
much,  it  is  important  that  each  make  a  selection  of  what  befits  his 
studies  and  his  profession  as  well  as  his  partialities.  Again,  whatever 
is  worth  reading  at  all,  is  worth  reading  understandingly,  else  a  habit 
of  superficial  reading  is  acquired,  which  unfits  the  mind  for  reflection 
and  appreciation.  The  mind  becomes  obtuse  and  we  read  to  no  pur- 
pose, when  once  this  habit  is  established. — A  blaze  of  light  will  not 
enable  the  blind  to  see,  nor  ])erspicuity  make  the  thoughtless  under- 
stand. Occupy  your  leisure  hours,  then,  with  your  books  and  keep 
yourselves  pre[)ared  to  discharge  creditably  the  duties  which  may 
devolve  on  you  in  any  emergency.  Exercise  a  rigid  discrimination, 
however,  in  the  selection  of  your  unprofessional  reading.  Possibly, 
straitened  means  or  want  of  time  have  prevented  your  acquiring,  whilst 
pursuing  your  medical  studies,  that  knowledge  of  history,  of  biography, 
of  polite  literature,  and,  above  all,  that  acquaintance  with  the  various 
events  which  have  transjjired  in  the  Republic  in  which  you  have  tlie 
duties  of  citizen  and  sovereign  to  perform,  all  of  which  are  necessary 
accomplishments  to  a  well-bred  gentlemen ;  and,  if  so,  avail  yourself 
of  the  leisure  which  you  will  most  likely  have  at  command  during  the 
first  few  years  of  your  practice  to  supply  this  deficiency.  Do  not 
understand  me  as  deeming  these  remarks  necessary  from  any  imperfec- 
tions which  liave  been  discovered  as  specially  i)ertaining  to  those  in- 
cluded among  the  members  of  the  present  class.  No.  We  all  require 
daily  to  renew  our  good  resolutions,  and  to  be  stimulated  to  increased 
efforts  by  the  good  example  and  encouraging  words  of  those  around  us, 
and  in  this  spirit  only  it  is  desired  these  remarks  will  be  accepted. 
Indeed,  I  should  not  deal  honestly  with  myself,  did  I  not  admit  that  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  assembled  in  the  halls  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo,  during  tlie  past  sea.son,  the  most  intelligent  body  of 
young  men  with  which  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  be  associated. 
With  such  illustrations  and  proofs  of  the  adequacy  of  the  means  of 
instruction  afforded  by  this  institution  no  fears  need  be  entertained  of 
the  ultimate  realization  of  tlie  most  complete  success  which  its  most 
ardent  friends  could  desire. 
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With  honest  pride  may  the  faculty  of  their  appointment  ask  those 
generous  citizens  who  have  so  liberally  contributed  to  the  permanent 
establishment  of  this,  the  first  enterprise  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken 
in  this  great  commercial  city,  here  to  behold  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which 
they  have  planted,  as  conclusive  evidence  that  their  beneficence  has 
been  judiciously  bestowed.  Would  that  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  medical  department,  whose  ultimate  triumph  has  long  since  been 
placed  beyond  a  contingency,  might  arouse  a  spirit  of  liberality  in  the 
citizens  of  Buffalo  which  alone  is  necessary  to  accomplish  that  great 
desideratum — the  organization  and  establishing  on  a  permanent  basis 
the  academic  department  of  this  university. 

From  you,  young  gentlemen,  it  may  be  added,  shall  we  be  content 
to  receive  the  measure  of  our  success,  having  full  confidence  in  your 
integrity  and  capacity,  and  believing  that  you  will  at  least  have  i)er- 
ceived  an  honest  desire  to  spread  before  you  plain  practical  truths  in  an 
unvarnished  and  simple  guise.  Ever  satisfied  that  our  success  should 
be  commensurate  with  our  merits,  we  do  not  shrink  from  impartial 
comparison  with  our  much  respected  sister  institutions.  On  the  part 
of  this  institution  be  assured,  that  ns  our  star  is  in  the  ascendant,  so  is 
it  the  deliberate  determination  of  the  faculty  of  this  university  to 
maintain  it  in  a  position  second  to  none  in  the  country.  In  many 
things  essential  to  an  elevated  standard  of  medical  education,  the 
founders  of  this  college  claim  to  have  led  the  way  in  reform  and  im- 
provement. Convinced  that  by  increasing  the  facilities  for  a  more 
thorough  and  efficient  course  of  instruction,  as  well  as  by  making  a 
high  standard  of  attainment  requisite  to  the  reception  of  its  honors, 
the  true  interests  of  the  student  and  school  are  alike  con.sulted  ;  our 
course,  hereafter  as  heretofore,  shall  be  onward  and  upward. 

Actuated  by  such  motives,  encouraged  and  sustained  by  such  demon- 
strations as  are  now  before  me,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  same 
talent  and  industry,  by  persevering  in  the  course  already  so  successfully 
pursued,  will  bear  aloft  the  reputation  of  this  institution,  and  enable 
you  ever  with 'filial  pride  and  exultation  to  point  to  the  elevated  posi- 
tion of  your  A/mu  Aliitii: 
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But,  to  proceed  in  the  duties  of  admonition  and  counsel.  Tlie  first 
caution  which  I  would  give  you,  in  the  pursuit  of  your  professional 
avocation  is,  to  avoid  quackery  yourselves.  For,  I  regret  to  be  com- 
pelled to  admit,  that  quackery  is  not  entirely  confined  to  the  unlearned ; 
there  are  those  "who  know  the  right,  but  still  the  wrong  pursue." 
The  forms  which  this //)'///■« /iif(Trt'«/ monster  assumes  are  endless.  The 
material  out  of  which  they  are  evolved  is,  however,  essentially  the  same 
in  all  ages  and  countries.  Certain  medical  errors,  which  are  common 
to  man  everywhere,  constitute  its  basis. 

When  some  men  come  to  the  subject  of  medicine  they  exercise  their 
credulity  only,  laying  aside  all  those  tests  which  they  commonly  apply 
to  sentiments  and  opinions  for  their  analysis.  Even  those  who  exhibit 
great  stability  and  acuteness  of  mind,  sifting  evidence  and  rejecting 
plausible  error  on  other  subjects,  are  often  seen  to  be  "blown  about  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine"  in  medicine.  .  We,  therefore,  console  our- 
selves with  the  reflection,  so  far  as  the  laity  is  concerned,  that  it  arises 
in  part,  at  least,  from  a  peculiar  fondness,  which  exists  in  some  minds, 
for  the  marvelous,  and  that  those  wiio  run  after  nostrums  and  the 
various  isms  of  the  moment  here,  would,  in  other  countries,  impelled 
by  the  same  blind  faith  and  ignorance,  make  their  Meccan  pilgrimages 
to  kiss  and  bow  down  to  consecrated  relics. 

Do  not,  however,  resort  to  denunciation  as  a  remedy  for  this  evil, 
when  you  encounter  it  in  your  professional  pursuits.  This  would  but 
confirm  ignorance  in  obstinacy  and  lend  its  advocates  another  weapon 
by  raising  the  cry  of  persecution.  Seek  rather  to  communicate  in- 
formation on  the  various  subjects  which  distinguish  science  from  quack- 
ery, enable  them  to  look  through  the  shallow  covering  which  conceals 
its  deformities  and  perceive  that  their  interests  and  not  yours  are  in- 
volved in  the  question.  Remember  the  opinion  enunciated  recentls 
on  a  similar  occasion  by  my  able  colleague,  Prof.  Moore,  "  that  men  of 
science  are  rarely  the  victims  of  (juackery,"  and  instil  into  their  minds 
scientific  principles  as  opportunity  is  afforded. 

■Vlthough  occasionally  an  old  prejudice  against  one  mode  of  practice, 
or  against  one  class  of  remedies  or  another,  is  revived  and  obtains  an 
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ephemeral  popularity ;  still  do  we  believe  that  the  inarch  of  public  con- 
fidence in  scientific  acquirement  is  steadily  onward,  and  that  it  ad- 
vances exactly  in  proportion,  as  the  mass  of  community  itself  becomes 
enlightened.  To  this  general  rule,  I  know  of  but  one  exception,  and 
that  pertains  to  that  most  responsible  of  all  professions,  the  clergy.  It 
is  doubtless  true,  that  no  class  of  men  have  done  more  harm  by  giving 
certificates  of  cures  to  quack  medicines,  than  clergymen.  Fearful  as 
the  responsibility  which  they  thus  assume  in  encouraging  heterodox 
opinions  certainly  is,  we  can  find  much  charity  for  their  error.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  mingling  little  in  the  world  they  are  pro- 
verbially credulous.  Hence,  sympathizing  with  the  apparently  relieved 
sufferers,  whom  they  meet  in  the  discharge  of  their  parochial  duties, 
they  listen  to  their  glowing  narrations  of  their  supposed  cures;  and, 
without  examining  their  statements,  are  induced  often  to  furnish  cer- 
tificates to  the  shameless  pretender.  Again,  aware  of  the  value  of  these 
certificates,  in  giving  currency  to  their  panaceas,  the  impostor  impor- 
tunes the  influential  divine  for  his  name  with  a  pertinacity  not  easily 
dismissed,  and  a  reluctant  assent  is  often  yielded,  forgetful  that  the  lives 
of  their  fellow  beings  are  but  too  often  the  sacrifice.  Without  dwelling 
longer  upon  this  point,  I  will  leave  all  unacquainted  with  medical 
science,  merely  citing  for  their  reflection  the  remark  of  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  devout  men  who  has  ever  lifted  the  voice  of  warning  from 
an  English  pulpit.  He  says:  *"  I  have  often  times,  not  without  won- 
der and  indignation,  observed  the  strange  confidence  of  empyrics  in 
physic,  that  dare  venture  on  the  practice  of  that  noble  art  which  they 
do  not  at  all  understand,  considering  how,  for  a  little  paltry  gain,  they 
shrewdly  hazard  or  rather  certainly  destroy  the  health  and  lives  of  men ; 
and  I  have  judged  them  worthy  of  as  capital  and  ignominious  punish- 
ment as  those  that  kill  men  on  the  highway." 

Hut,  though  we  may  be  inclined  to  regard  these  opinions,  when  ad- 
vanced by  those  out  of  the  pale  of  the  profession,  with  great  leniency, 
and  pity  the  evil  consequences  which  must  sooner  or  later  follow  from 
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their  propagation,  no  palliation  can  be  rlaimed  for  />rt>/essiafia/  unfaith- 
fulness. To  the  treacherons  brother  who,  possessed  of  all  the  light 
necessary  to  see  the  deep  abyss  into  which  he  unhesitatingly  plunges  all 
those  who  confide  in  his  sagacity,  no  hope  of  extenuation  or  mercy  can 
be  extended.  Can  he  ask  for  our  charitable  opinion  who,  lured  on  by 
no  other  motives  than  the  desire  of  completing  a  successful  career  of 
deception  by  amassing  a  princely  fortune  at  the  expense  of  human  life, 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  terrible  dangers  to  which  thousands  must 
be  subjected,  to  accomplish  his  nefarious  purposes,  can  Ae  ask  us  to  wit- 
ness, unrebuked,  this  effort  to  commend  the  poisoned  chalice  to  the 
lips  of  his  unsuspecting  fellow  mortal  ?  But,  gentlemen,  I  trust  there 
can  be  no  danger  of  such  unmitigated  defection,  of  the  commission  of 
such  a  flagrant  sin  under  the  rays  of  a  full  blaze  of  light. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  insidious  form  of  quackery  against  which 
the  younger  members  of  our  profession  require  to  be  cautioned.  It 
pertains  to  our  professional  intercourse  as  well  as  to  our  intercourse  with 
our  patients.  Where  this  spirit  of  quackery  exists,  it  will  be  manifested 
in  concealed  efforts  to  promote  our  own  advancement  by  unfavorable 
comparisons  instituted  concerning  other  practitioners,  prompting  to 
cunning  arts  to  deceive  the  public,  and  it  is  in  nothing  more  frequently 
observed  than  in  an  over- weening  desire  for  reputation,  with  an  indif- 
ference to  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  based,  producing  a  competition 
among  physicians  resting,  often,  upon  issues  which  are  utterly  false. 
Under  such  circumstances  medicine  is  followed  as  a  mere  trade. 
Neither  the  public  welfare  or  the  development  of  truth  is  made  prom- 
inent in  pursuit ;  and  credulity  is  fostered,  furnishing  ample  oportunity 
for  the  dissemination  of  empyricism.  The  eradication  of  this  tendency 
to  a  base  self-aggrandisement  is  a  work  of  reform  which  commends 
itself  to  your  earnest  consideration.  Let  competition  always  be  honor- 
able, without  descending  to  the  low  arts  of  the  mere  pretender.  Re- 
member, with  cla.sses  as  with  individuals,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the 
respect  of  the  community  for  the  profession  unless  we  preserve  our  own 
honor  and  self-respect.  Lay  aside  all  narrow  and  selfish  motives,  and 
cultivate  that  esprit  du  corps  which  will  lead  you  to  act  in  unison  for  the 
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good  of  the  profession,  as  a  whole.  By  respecting  ourselves  and  the 
reputation  and  honor  of  other  members  of  the  faculty,  only,  can  we 
hope  to  inspire  public  confidence. 

The  community  have  not  very  correct  ideas  of  the  rules  of  honorable 
intercourse  among  physicians,  and  are  frequently  disposed  to  cast  con- 
tempt upon  all  observance  of  medical  etiquette.  Be  not  tempted  into 
an  infraction  of  these  rules,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  obtuseness 
of  public  sentiment  on  this  subject.  Rely  upon  it,  these  are  alike 
necessary  for  yourselves  and  for  securing  the  safety  of  your  patient. 
Let  these  necessary  rules,  then,  as  adopted  by  the  great  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  be  engraven  on  your  forehead.  Think  of  them  when 
you  rise  up  and  when  you  lie  down,  and  when  in  the  highway  of  your 
professional  labors,  and  observe  them  with  scrupulous  exactness.  Re- 
member that  you  go  forth  to  do  battle  against  empyricism,  honoring 
your  alma  mater,  and  securing  to  yourselves,  I  trust,  well  merited  riches, 
and  a  good  name,  more  precious  than  rubies.  Aye,  a  good  name !  But 
do  not  flatter  yourselves  that  your  utmost  efforts  to  deal  justly,  your  un- 
tiring vigilance  to  govern  yourselves  in  your  professional  intercourse, 
by  the  strictest  rules  of  medical  ethics,  will  effectually  secure  you  against 
the  envenomed  shafts  of  jealousy  and  envy.  No  !  be  not  disappointed  ! 
Success  is  certain  to  call  down  upon  you  unmerited  and  unmeasured 
scandal,  which  is  the  only  weapon  within  the  reach  of  little  minds,  and 
of  which  it  is  a  certain  indication.  But,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to 
enjoin  you  never  to  allow  yourselves  to  be  goaded  into  retaliation.  Bear 
in  mind  that  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  profession  are  at  stake,  and 
that  nothing  can  detract  so  much  from  the  confidence  which  the  public 
extend  to  it  and  through  it  to  yourselves,  as  professional  bickerings  and 
jealousies.  Detraction  will  but  lend  increased  strength  to  empyricism, 
and  drag  those  who  indulge  in  it  to  a  level  scarcely  above  the  unblush- 
ing charlatan.  Never  yielding  to  despair,  always  place  before  you  high 
scientific  attainment  as  the  only  end  worthy  your  ambition  in  this  world  ; 
and,  in  an  honest  and  persevering  effort  in  its  accomplishment,  you  will 
find  little  time  or  inclination  to  turn  aside  for  the  purpose  of  refuting 
any  of  the  vile  machinations  which  a  successful  course  is  sure  to  excite 
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against  you.  Besides,  at  the  very  best,  this  were  but  labor  lost,  for  truth 
is  mighty  and  must  sooner  or  later  prevail,  and  seldom  will  it  occur 
that  a  slanderous  device  does  not  recoil  upon  the  head  of  its  inventor; 
and  the  opinion  of  the  virtuous  and  reflecting,  in  the  form  of  retributive 
justice,  suspends  hira  upon  that  gallows  which  he  had  erected  for  another. 

Remember,  then,  that  the  profession  of  your  choice  has  claims  upon 
you  which  you  cannot  honorably  disregard,  and  that  your  true  course 
of  policy  and  peace  of  mind  lie  in  the  same  direction  ;  and,  above  all, 
remember  that  this  is  the  rule  given  by  Him  who,  when  he  was  reviled, 
reviled  not  again  ;  remember,  I  say,  all  these  things,  and  never  allow 
yourself  to  be  provoked  to  speak  harshly  of  your  erring,  misguided, 
thoughtless,  but  envious  professional  brother. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  that  I  remind  you  of  the  importance  of 
temperance  and  sobriety,  of  your  obligations  to  secrecy,  discretion  and 
honor.  Into  your  hands  the  husband  and  father  entrust  those  whose 
honor  is  more  dear  to  them  than  life,  and  which  you  must  sacredly 
preserve.  Into  your  keeping  will  be  confided  the  occurrences  of  the  sick 
room,  where  all  restraint  is  thrown  aside,  admitting  you  into  the  inmost 
sanctum  of  their  hearts  ;  hence  the  first  step  in  the  study  and  the  closing 
act  in  the  practice  of  medicine  should  find  your  lips  sealed. 

Nor  can  it  be  needful  that  I  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  attending  to 
your  address  and  manners,  so  that  they  may  be  liberal  and  polished.  That 
in  your  intercourse  with  the  sick  you  be  compassionate  and  gentle,  bear- 
ing the  contradictions,  complaints  and  disappointments  incident  to  their 
infirmities  with  equanimity.  Often  will  you  be  required  to  gratify 
whims  and  caprices  of  the  most  unreasonable  character.  Comply  with 
them  with  apparent  cheerfulness  wherever  you  can  do  so  with  propriety ; 
but  never  allow  your  flexibility  to  induce  you  to  consent  to  that  which, 
in  your  opinion,  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  your  patients,  however 
pleasing  it  might  be  to  their  inclinations.  Too  great  pliancy  not  only 
endangers  the  immediate  welfare  of  the  patient,  but  lessens  confidence 
and  is  succeeded  often  by  contempt  and  estrangement. 

In  the  familiar  intercourse  which  almost  necessarily  obtains  between 
the  ])hysician  and  his  patient,  what  an  infinite  responsibility  does  he  incur 
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in  the  principles  which  he  inculcates  in  the  families  of  his  charge.  How 
necessary  that  he  should  be  careful  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions.  At 
what  high  ends  should  he  aim  by  his  daily  example.  How  important 
that  he  should  be  right  in  the  great  moral  cjuestions  of  the  day  which 
agitate  the  community,  and  that  his  morality  should  be  strictly  that  of  the' 
Bible.  And  when  he  enters  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  sick  chamber,  how 
important  that  sincerity  and  candor  should  characterize  his  every  step. 
The  issues  of  life  and  death  are  before  him  ;  he,  and  perhaps  he  only, 
has  communication  with  the  spirit  in  its  most  momentous  hours,  and 
under  such  circumstances,  with  no  clerical  friend,  no  pious  relative  near 
to  advise,  there  is  truly  a  fearful  responsibility  resting  upon  him. 
Should  such  opportunities  be  employed  to  the  well-being  of  those  fall- 
ing under  his  influence,  what  an  infinite  source  of  happiness  is  offered 
to  the  truly  benevolent  physician  in  the  opportunity  thus  presented  for 
exerting  a  good  moral  and  religious  influence.  How  infinitely  superior 
to  any  pecuniary  compensation  would  be  the  delightful  reflection  that 
through  his  instrumentality  the  abode  of  misery  and  vice  has  been  con- 
verted into  one  of  virtue  and  peace.  Especially  when  he  is  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  as  the  reward  of  his  efforts  the  happy  thought  that 
through  his  influence  and  counsel  he  has  been  instrumental  in  saving 
the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  from  death,  has  he  a  higher  joy  than  suc- 
cess, however  brilliant,  and  honor,  however  profusely  awarded,  and 
gratitude,  however  ardent,  can  impart  to  his  soul. 

In  conclusion,  then,  permit  me  to  add  that,  scattered  a.s  you  soon 
will  be,  whither  your  duty  or  inclination  calls  you,  to  the  north  or  to 
the  south,  to  the  east  and  the  west,  over  this  widespread  country,  let 
me  affectionately  solicit,  for  my  colleagues  and  for  myself,  that  your 
thoughts  may  occasionally  revert  to  those  whose  delightful  office  it  has 
been  to  guide  you  in  your  preparatory  labors,  and  whose  pride  and 
pleasure  it  has  been  to  remove  from  your  path  all  obstacles  to  your 
onward  progress.  In  the  name  of  the  council  and  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo,  I  welcome  you  to  the  ranks  of  the  profession  of  which 
you  have  this' day  received  your  testimonials  as  accepted  members.  In 
their  name,  and  in  the  name  of  that  profession,  I  exhort  you  to  follow 
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the  dignified  calling  you  have  embraced,  with  zeal,  circumspection,  and 
honor.  Recommending  you  to  shun  idleness  and  make  work  attractive  ; 
adopting  the  motto  that  all  who  would  win  must  labor  for  the  prize  ;  and 
in  the  belief  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  maxim  that  God  will  help 
"those  who  help  themselves  ;  and  that  no  standard  of  attainment  or  suc- 
cess is  too  elevated  when  sought  by  patient  and  enduring  toil ;  and 
commending  you  to  the  divine  blessing  for  happiness  here  and  here- 
after, I  bid  you  all  an  affectionate  farewell. 


BTJFFAL  O 

^efliral  and  J^utgial  f  autual 
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Original  Communications. 


ART.  I. — Diphtheritic  Croup  and  its  Treatment.  A  Paper  read 
btfore  the  Buffalo  Medical  Association  January  2d,  1872,  by  F. 
W.  Barxlett,  M.  D. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association : 

111  fulfilling  a  promise,  made  at  our  last  meeting,  to  give  30u  the 
result  of  my  observations  upon  the  nature  and  treatment  of  Diph- 
theritic Croup,  I  do  not  expect  to  instruct  my  medical  friends  as 
jj^i^regards  the  nature  or  symtoms  of  IJipiitheria,  or  its  sequehe.  The 
disease  has  occurred  so  frequently  of  late  years,  epidemically  or 
sporadically,  that  even  the  recently  graduated  members  of  liie  pro- 
fession may  be  supposed  (o  be  familiarly  acquainled  with  it.  Its 
treatment,  though  by  no  means  uniformly  successful,  and  j)articu- 
lurly  in  the  croupal  complication  emineiilly  unsuccessful,  has  yet 
come  to  be  practically  the  same  with  all  regular  physicians.  The 
mortality  in  the  cases  in  Avhich  exudation  is  limited  to  the  faucial 
region  has  been  greatly  reduced,  as  experience  has  made  us  ac- 
(juainted  wilh  the  nature  ol  the  malady,  and  it  is  only  in  epidemics 
of  extraordinary  virulence  and  severity  that  the  ratio  of  the  deaths 
to  cases  is  large.  But  even  at  this  day  conflicting  ideas  jirevail. 
The  treatment  of  the  exudation  is  still  subject  of  discussion.  Emi- 
nent men  hesitate  to  drop  the  Probang  and  Nitrate  of  Silver,  and 
still  apply  solutions  of  30  to  60  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  at 
short  intervals  to  the  inflamed  tonsils  and  fauces.    Those  less  san- 
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guine  of  the  good  effects  of  such  treatment,  use  in  a  similar  manner. 
Solution  of  tr.  ferri  chloride,  chlorate  potass.,  alum,  chloride  of 
soda,  sol.  ferri  per  sulph.,  tannin  and  other  articles  of  supposed 
eflRcacy.  That  good  is  affected  by  these  means  I  do  not  deny.  The 
views  I  hold  I  shall  try  to  modestly  set  forth,  inviting  the  friendly 
criticism  of  my  medical  associates. 

;:  I  start  with  the  conviction  that  a  rude  separation  of  the  exuded 
substance  usually  covering  the  tonsilarand  faucial  region,  is  always 
a  detriment  to  the  patient.  The  local  treatment,  if  any  is  made, 
should  be  solvent  in  its  nature,  capable  of  application  without 
violence,  and  not  injui-ious  to  the  system  if  it  passes  to  the  stomach. 
It  is  conceeded  universally,  that  the  diphtheritic  false  membrane, 
plasma,  exudation,  or  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called  is  only  a 
local  manifestation  of  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  or  the 
presence  in  that  fluid  of  specific  poison.  Whatever  its  nature,  it 
almost  invariably  seeks  an  outlet  in  the  pharynx  or  parts  immedi- 
ately adjacent. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  gentlemen  present  to  ask  the  question, 
why  this  partiality  lor  the  surface  mentioned  so  uniformly  appears. 
Why  not  appear  in  the  stomach,  intestines,  lungs,  esophagus,  con- 
junctiva, or  cutaneous  surface,  as  well  as  in  the  parts  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  Trachea  ?    I  have  searched  in  vain  for  some  explanation 
of  this  remarkable  fact  as  regards  diphtheria,  but  nowhere  do  I  find 
any  attempt  at  a  theory ;  the  simple  statement  seems  to  satisfy  the 
most  inquisitive  of  our  profession.  A  distinguished  medical  observer 
gjjas  written  that  he  never  saw  the  exudation  in  parts  removed  from 
those  w"Bfe®"^  '*''"•    '^'^'^  statement  is,  I  think  true,  in  the  case  of 
attested  cases 4^*^"°^^*^'^  ^^  ^^^  disease  in  its  acute  stages.    But  well 
upon  the  mucoi?i'"®  recorded  of  diplithcritic  heart  clot,   exudations, 
parts  reached  onl  "^  surfaces  of  the  stomach   and  bowels    and  other 
controverted  tliat  iY  ^y  ^^^  circulation.    Still  the  main  fact  is    un- 
by  preference  to  the  i'  "^'^  iicutc  stages  the  diseased  secretion  comes 
period  of  incubation  (Vr'iaryngeal  region.    'J'he  question   as  to  the 
of  great  malignancy,  itV  f^'P'itheria,  is  stili  unsettled.     In  epidemics 
force  in  the  blood,  so  asl'^  probable  that  the  poison   soon  generates 
its  expulsion.    But  at  ol  *^"  c"'"  ^'°^  "■  vigorous  effort  of  vitality  for 
haunt  the  blood  for  weeSi'^*""  '^''"^^  ^   ^^  °''  opinion  that  it   may 

IS,  and  even  disiippear  from    the  system 
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without  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  tlie  individual  that  his  ill 
health  is  due  to  any  such  cause;  so  convinced  am  I  of  this,  that 
through  tlie  autumn  I  have  given  to  my  patients  as  a  tonic,  the 
tincture  of  ferri  chloride,  the  symj)torns  of  debility  beiugso  similar 
to  what  is  found  in  the  developed  disease.  In  every  case  thus 
treated  I  have  seen  excellent  results,  far  superior  to  those  following 
the  use  of  quinine.  Since  the  great  invasion  of  diphtheria,  in  18fJ0 
I  think,  there  has  been  no  Autumn  or  Winter  pass  without  cases 
of  diphtheria  of  greater  or  less  severity;  hence,  I  infer  that  it  is 
like  the  poor,  always  with  us.  How  far  tlie  proving  of  this  as  a 
fact  would  modify  our  treatment  affords  subject  for  thought.  How 
far  the  preventive  treatment  in  times  of  epidemic  may  avail  in  indi- 
vidual cases  must,  of  course,  largely  depend  upon  its  specific  effect 
upon  the  disease  as  developed  in  other  subjects.  In  calling  your  at 
ten-tion  to  a  treatment  essentially  different  from  that  accepted  as 
the  best  in  our  times,  I  am  actuated  only  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  my- 
self, and  the  profession  ;  ardently  desiring  to  contribute  my  experi- 
ience  if  of  value,  and  quite  as  anxious  my  errors,  if  such,  should 
be  pointed  out. 

The  peculiar  treatment  I  advocate  for  diphtheritic  croup,  origi- 
nated in  an  accident  occurring  to  one  of  my  patients,  and  is  reported 
as  foilowi : 

In  December,  18G4,  I  was  called  to  the  lower  village  of  Black 
Rock,  to  visit  Mr.  S.  B.,  a  well  known  citizen.  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  diagnosticating  Diphtheria  of  a  very  malignant  form.  The  ton- 
sils, fauces,  posterior  nares  and  epiglottis  were  thickly  covered, 
with  the  characteristic  exudation.  The  voice  was  much  altered, 
the  breathing  hoarse  and  croupal,  the  expression  anxious ;  pulse 
120,  pain  in  head  severe,  debility  marked.  I  sponged  the  fauces  as 
was  the  custom,  gave  quinine,  tiuc.  ferri,  chlorate  potujs.,  stimu- 
lants, beef  tea,  in  siiort  the  full  and  accepted  tieatment.  My 
patient  seemed  to  do  well  until  the  fourth  day  of  attendance;  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  I  found  him  perceptibly  worse.  The  exuda- 
tion was  pultaceous,  of  a  dark  gray  color.  The  pulse  130,  weak  and 
irregular.  Expression  very  anxious,  and  the  weakness  so  great 
that  he  did  not  leave  his  bed  as  on  other  days.  I  increased  his 
stimulants,  urged  more  beef  essence  upon  him,  and  was  about  leav- 
ing when   he   begged  that  something  be  given  for  pain  in  the 
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epigastric  regiou.    For  this  I  recommeiuletl  a  flannel   wrung  from 
hot  water  and  lightly  sprinkled  with  spirits  terebinthina;. 

Later  in  the  evening  Mrs.  B.  proceeded  to  carry  out  my  instruc- 
tions, but  as  often  happens  to  overwoiked  and  weary]nurses,  forgot 
and  substituted  hot  turpentine  for  hot  water.  This  was  applied 
over  the  entire  abdomen.  In  a  few  moments  pain  being  insupport- 
able, the  patient  desired  its  removal  but  was  told  my  orders  were 
peremptory  and  it  must  remain.  It  was  borne  a  short  time 
longer  and  then  thrown  violently  across  the  room  by  the  patient 
with  the  ejaculation  "  that  he  would  as  soon  die  from  the  disease 
as  the  remed}'."  Mrs.  B.  examined  and  found  as  she  expressed  it 
the  whole  surface  as  red  as  "raw  beef."  Greatly  alarmed  she  at 
once  covered  the  surface  with  soft  linen  saturated  in  oil,  and  impa- 
tiently waited  my  morning  visit. 

As  1  entered  tlie  sick  room  I  was  cheered  by  the  improvement  in 
my  patient's  voice  and  appearance,  but  was  soon  told  by  his  wife  of 
her  sad  mistake.  On  removing  the  covering  from  the  abdomen  I 
was  astonished  at  the  sight  that  met  my  view.  A  surface  at  least 
ten  by  twelve  inches  in  dimension  was  covered  with  a  thick 
creamy  exudation.  The  pulse  meanwhile  had  dropped  to  90. 
In-spection  showed  the  intense  congestion  of  the  fauces  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  exudation  had  disappeared  from  more  than 
half  the  surface  previously  occupied.  To  sum  up  my  patient  made 
a  rapid  and  complete  recovery,  the  denuded  surface  healing  in  a  few 
days. 

This  circumstance  made  a  deep  impression  upon  my  mind,  and 
I  resolved  that  in  the  first  great  emergency  I  would  put  that  or  a 
similar  plan  in  practice.  Several  years  elapsed  before  I  had  a  case 
1  tliought  urgent  enough  to  demand  such  treatment.  However  in 
September,  1868  one  occurred  which  seemed  to  justify  it. 

The  patient,  a  boy  of  three  years,  a  child  of  Mr.  E.  then  livingon 
Elk  street  near  the  bridge,  liad  been  treated  lor  several  days  by  aa 
excellent  medical  friend  who  kindly  attended  my  patients  at  a  time 
of  great  afflction  in  my  family.  An  older  child  had  died  the  week 
before  of  so  called  pseudo  membranous  croup,  and  the  patient  was 
under  the  usual  treatment  for  that  affection.  On  examination  I 
felt  satisfied  the  case  was  one  of  diptheritic  croup  which  had  pro. 
gressedto  a  stage  when  the  most  active  treatment  was  required  to 
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give  any  prospect  of.success.     A  few  moments  consultation  and  the 
treatment  in  the  case  was  discontinned,  and  the  usual    tonic  treat- 
ment for  dipLhcria  substituted  with  the  following  local   treatment: 
A  blister  size  of  a  silver  half  dollar  was  at  once  applied  to  the 
nucha,  a  tin  tube  ten  inches  in  length  and  one  third  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  similar  to  the  blow-gun  in  use  by  boys,  was  procured  from 
a  neighboring  tin-shop  and  the   I'oiirtii  part  of  a    teaspoonful  of 
common   salt   dried   and   powdered    was  forcibly    blown  into  the 
fauces.     The  disturbance  was  less  than  I  had  ventured  to  hope. 
There  was  scarcely  any  cough,  a  little  cleaving  of  the  throat  and 
expulsion  of  several  teaspoonfuls  of  yellowish   mucus  was  the  only 
excitement  produced.     In  four  hours  I  called   again    and  repeated 
the  application  with  similar  results  and  with  apparent  relief  to  the 
breathing  which  had  been  performed  with  great  difficulty.     Direc- 
tion was  then  given  to  the  mother  to  apply  from  one  fourth  to  one- 
third  of  a  teaspoonful  every  three  hours  till  my  next  visit.     Twelve 
hours  had  elapsed  when  I  called  again  to   find  the  blister  formed 
and   commencing  to  discharge.     The   respiration    liad   improved, 
medicine  and  nourishment  had  been   well   borne.     The  case  pro- 
gressed most  favorably,  the  blister  discharging   freely  and  giving 
but  little  discomfort  to  the  child.     On  the  sixth  day  a  second  blister 
was  applied  over  the  epigastrium  which  simply  furnished  a  dry  red 
surface,  no   exudation  appearing.     By  the  I'^th   day   the  croupal 
sound  had  disappeared  and  the  voice  was  (juite  restored  and  ulti- 
mately permanently  so. 

In  August  of  the  present  year  I  was  called  late  at  night  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  M. ,  Pratt  street,  cor.  Sycamore,  to  prescribe  for  a  child 
of  three  years,  suffering  with  what  I  found  to  be  diptheritic  croup. 
Three  days  had  elapsed  without  treatment,  except  a  little  syrup  of 
Ipecac  at  intervals.  The  child  was  put  upon  the  same  treatment  as 
the  case  just  recited  and  in  a  few  days  recovered. 

September  30th  was  called  to  attend  a  boy  of  13  montiis,  son  of 
Mr.  G.  D.,  North  Division  street,  near  Hickory.  Disease  at  once 
recognized  as  dipLheretic  croup  and  same  treatment  adopted.  The 
parents  being  informed  of  the  gravity  of  the  mala  iy,  I  was  requested 
to  take  counsel  and  invited  Dr.  S.  F.  Mixer.  That  gentleman 
agreed  with  me  as  to  diagnosis,  and  predicted  a  speedy  fatal  issue. 
At  his  suggestion  quinine  in  two  grain  doses  every  third  or  fourth 
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lioiir  was  added  to  the  treatment,  but  unfortunately,  the  remedy 
was  ahnost  invariably  vomited.  Notwithstanding  this  the  patient 
rapidly  improved  in  respiration,  and  the  blister  upon  the  nucha 
in  48  hours  discharged  freely.  On  the  fifth  day  of  treatment  the 
breathing  was  natural  and  the  voice  nearly  so. 

The  patient  insisted  on  being  upon  the  floor  and  running  about, 
and  was  taken  into  the  adjoining  room  on  several  occasions.  To 
my  great  regret  in  some  way  the  child  took  cold.  The  blister 
ceased  to  discharge,  the  congestion  and  engorgement  reappeared  in 
the  windpipe,  the  voice  failed,  and  under  these  grave  circumstances 
I  again  obtained  tiie  advice  of  Dr.  M.  We  agreed  that  the  case  was 
hopeless,  and  the  child  sunk  and  died  on  October  9th,  the  J  0th  day 
of  treatment  and  I2th  of  his  sickness. 

November  1. — Was  called  in  consultation  with  Dr.  J.  C.  Green 
in  the  case  of  the  son  of  Mrs.  L.,  Fulton  street,  near  the  bridge, 
aged  about  5  years.  The  child  had  been  ill  some  three  days  and 
was  treated  in  the  usual  manner  with  addition  of  a  vapor  filling  the 
room  from  boiling  lime  water. 

The  child  was  breathing  with  great  difficulty,  and  had  strong  dis- 
position to  sleep,  at  which  times  the  breathing  could  be  heard  in  all 
parts  of  the  house.  In  consultation  it  was  agreed  to  apply  the 
blister  and  use  the  salt  as  in  the  other  cases.  The  case  continued 
steadily  to  improve  until  respiration  became  perfectly  natural  and 
the  voice  resumed  its  power  and  volume.  In  this  case  only  was 
the  vapor  of  lime  water  employed,  and  of  its  utility  I  cannot  speak, 
though  upon  theory  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

As  having  some  bearing  upon  the  disease  we  are  now  considering, 
I  wish  to  mention  an  unlooked  for  result  of  vaccination  in  two 
children  of  Mrs.  I...,  brothers  of  James  whose  case  I  have  just  detail- 
ed. Eight  days  prior  to  his  sickness  I  vaccinated  two  younger 
brothers  of  two  and  four  years  respectively.  Three  days  before 
I  saw  James,  Mrs.  L.  sent  for  me  to  look  at  their  arms  upon  which 
a  number  of  pustules  appeared.  Not  only  upon  the  arm  but  also 
in  the  loft  axilla  of  the  elder  boy,  and  extending  some  three  or  four 
inches  downward  upon  the  side  was  a  denuded  surface  profusely 
discharging.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  until  the  appear- 
ance of  diptheria  in  James  made  it  probable  that  a  like  poison 
affected  the  younger  children.    lioth   have  progressed  favorably. 
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December  4th  I  saw  all  the  children.  The  denuded  surface  upon 
the  neck  of  James  was  entirely  and  smoothly  healed  without  a  scar. 
That  involved  in  the  younger  brother  had  almost  entirely  healed, 
and  some  half  dozen  slowly  suppurating  pustules  appeared  upon 
the  youngest.    The  general  health  of  all  is  excellent. 

In  this  case  I  have  alluded  to  the  vapour  of  lime  water  disparag- 
ingly. I  am  satisfied  that  the  vapor  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  or  vinegar  and  water  is  quite  as  useful.  I  condemn  all 
vapors  or  applications  that  tend  to  excite  or  irritate  the  mucous 
membranes.  In  the  latter  days  of  the  ti-eatment  I  have  used  as  I 
think,  the  vapor  of  tar  from  hot  water  with  advantage. 

November  12. — Was  called  to  attend  Nelly  N.  aged  4  years. 
Parents  reside  at  291  Fourteenth  street.  Ill  three  days  when  seen. 
An  uncommonly  vigorous  child.  Put  promptly  upon  the  usual 
general  treatment.  A  blister  applied  as  in  the  other  cases,  and  salt 
freely  used  as  before  described.  The  croupal  distress  was  Tery 
great,  and  flannels  wrung  from  hot  lard  were  applied  to  the  chest 
and  frequently  renewed.  There  was  hut  little  alleviation  of  symp- 
toms until  the  blister  commenced  discharging,  but  almost  from 
that  hour  the  improvement  was  marked.  By  the  sixth  day  the 
croupal  sound  disappeared  but  the  voice  was  not  fully  restored  until 
nearly  two  weeks  had  elapsed.  The  amount  of  discharge  fi'om  the 
blistered  surface  was  surprising,  presenting  the  appearance  of  thick 
mucihige,  and  a  raised  line  ol  demarcation  was  formed  which  slowly 
closed  in  as  the  patient  improved  until  it  contracted  to  a  point  in 
the  centre  of  the  denuded  tract  and  healed  without  a  scar. 

November  29. — Was  called  to  visit  the  son  of  Mr.  P.  Ellicott 
street,  aged  five  years,  who  had  been  ill  for  two  days.  Found  in- 
cipient croup  and  diptheritic  fauces.  Put  him  on  tlie  treatment  as 
used  for  the  other  patients.  Tlie  blister  raised  the  cuticle  well  but 
unfortunately  having  slipped  it  denuded  a  larger  surface  than  I 
desired.  Applied  the  salted  lard  in  the  usual  way,  but  the  patient 
complained  so  much  of  the  pain  that  against  my  conviction  and 
judgment  I  consented  to  the  substitution  of  wilted  cabbage  leaves. 
A  serous  exudation  was  the  result,  in  itself  as  I  reason,  of  no 
advantage.  I  caused  the  room  to  be  filled  with  the  vapor  of  vine- 
gar and  water  which  can  be  most  readily  done  by  putting  half  a 
pint  or  more  of  vinegar  with  a  bucket  of  water  in  an  ordinary  wash 
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boilor,  and  having  a  good  number  of  flat-irons  kept  hot  upon  the 
stove,  thej  can  be  suspended  readily  one  by  one  from  an  ordinary 
stove  poker,  so  as  to  develop  any  desired  amount  of  vapor.  Under 
the  treatment  the  patient  seemed  to  do  well,  but  I  felt  troubled  at 
the  failure  of  the  blister  to  furnish  the  characteristic  discharge. 
False  membranes  were  from  time  to  time  ejected,  some  portions 
evidently  from  the  trachea,  and  one  piece,  quite  two  inches  in 
length,  bifurcated  as  if  coming  from  the  tracheal  and  bronchial 
junction.  During  the  day  the  patient  generally  breathed  easily,  and 
took  medicines  and  food  abundantly,  but  at  night  respiration  was 
more  diflScult.  The  day  preceding  his  decease  and  the  ninth  of  the 
sickness  he  raised  without  difficulty  quantities  of  soft  yellowish 
mucilagineous  exudations,  and  was  very  happy  and  apparently  out 
of  danger.  At  night  croupal  symptoms  reappeared  and  difficulty 
of  breathing  steadily  increased.  Strength  rapidly  declined,  and  he 
died  a^.  about  ten  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  December  8th.  The 
parents  kindly  permitted  a  section  of  the  trachea  to  be  made,  whicli 
was  performed  by  my  esteemed  friends  Doctors  Daggett  and  Folwell. 
Its  mucous  surface  was  covered  with  soft,  thin,  semi-organized 
membrane,  easily  detached,  and  exposing  a  surface  which  had  evi- 
dently been  in  a  state  Oi"  engorgement.  I  attribute  the  death  of  my 
little  patient  solely  to  ftiilure  to  direct  the  exudations  to  tiie 
cutaneous  surface. 

December  26tli. — Was  called  to  attend  the  child  of  Mrs.  S.  Charles 
street.  Inspection  showed  yellowish  diptheritic  patcht-s  upon  the 
fauces  and  tonsils.  Child  very  lioarse  and  croupy  with  purplish 
congestion  of  the  face. 

Treatment  the  same  as  of  last  case  only  that  the  salted  lard  was 
regularly  applied  to  the  surface  denuded  l)y  the  lilister.  Patient 
has  progressed  without  halt  of  any  kind  steadily  to  recovery.  All 
diBRculty  of  respiration  has  disappeared  and  the  voice  is  quite 
restored.  The  blister  poured  out  the  thick  mucus  material 
which  I  considered  the  indispensable  condition  to  give  promise  of 
cure  in  any  case. 

Could  we  always  control  the  use  of  moisture,  good  results  might 
follow,  but  I  think  there  is  no  gain  in  developing  a  steam  so  as  to 
saturate  walls,  bedding,  carpets,  &c.  We  can  rarely  keep  the  tem- 
perature to  the  point  required,  and  often  neglect  converts  a  warm 
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moist  air,  particularly  in  the  winter  months,  into  a  cold  or  chilly 
condition.  A  child  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  take  cold  when  diph- 
theritic than  when  in  usual  health  and  the  consequences  are  often 
disastrous. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  J  have  within  the  year  treated  other 
cases  than  those  detailed  without  resort  to  blistering.  It  is  mor- 
tifying to  add  that  they  three  iu  number  died.  I  have  never  seen 
a  case  of  diphtheritic  croup  recover  under  the  usual  treatment. 
I  estimate  that  fifty  children  have  died  in  this  city  and  vicinity  in 
the  last  four  months  of  pseudo  membranous  and  diphtheritic  croup. 
It  is  easy  to  mistake  the  latter  variety  for  the  former  with  what 
misfortune  as  regards  the  treatment  I  need  not  say.  A  blister  in 
such  a  case  if  of  moderate  size  can  do  no  harm  and  is  valuable  as  a 
means  of  diagnosis. 

In  the' use  of  a  blister  some  care  is  necessary.  The  old  plan  of 
keeping  up  a  discharge  defeats  1  think  the  object  in  view. 

If  we  accept  the  opinion  held  by  Chaussier,  Gordon,  and  others 
that  the  skiu  consists  but  of  two  parts  the  Cutis  vera  and  Epidermis 
ur  cuticle,  we  need  only  raise  the  cuticle  to  expose  to  the  action  of 
tiie  air  the  delicate  structure  of  the  Corion  or  Derma.  To  apply 
to  this  surface  unguent  Sabinae  or  other  irritant  simply  causes  in- 
flammation and  the  risk  of  destruction  of  the  true  skin.  This  I 
think  must  have  been  the  error  of  ancient  times  and  the  chief 
cause  of  the  sloughing  said  to  liave  been  observed. 

But  is  it  not  true  that  the  irrational  general  treatment  adopted 
by  our  predecessors  was  the  chief  cause  of  their  ill  success.  Purging; 
proluse  emesis  by  Antimony,  large  doses  of  Calomel,  Bloodletting, 
the  spoliative  treatment  generally.  Is  it  not  possible  that  in  con- 
demning their  treatment  in  toto  we  may  deprive  ourselves  of  some 
useful  auxiliary  to  modern  practici?  I  can  assure  you  gentlemen 
that  no  scar  has  followed  the  use  of  a  blister  in  any  case  treated  by 
me.  Diphtheria  penetrating  a  wound  involving  the  deeper  tissues 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  an  exudation  upon  a  surface  complete 
in  its  structure  and  simply  deprived  of  its  usual  protection  from 
the  air.  I  have  used  as  an  excitant  nothing  more  than  finely  pow- 
dered chloride  of  sodium  in  lard.  This  has  not  failed  in  36  to  40 
hour  to  dcvelope  the  exudation  upon  the  surface.  Once  there  the 
simple  application  of  salted  lard  suffices.    The  dressing  should  be 
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changed  every  3d  or  4th  hour  and  the  amount  of  exudation  thrown 
out  is  surprising.  It  has  been  almost  invariably  light  and  creamy 
in  color.  In  two  instances  a  smart  crop  of  pustules  appeared,  but  in 
no  case  has  there  beeh  disposition  to  gangrene.  For  applications 
to  the  fauces  I  use  only  common  salt  as  nearly  anhydrous  as  possi- 
ble and  powdered  thoroughly,  of  this  the  4th  part  more  or  less  of 
a  level  teaspoonful  may  be  used  and  repeated  every  3  or  4  hours, 
extending  the  time  as  the  patient  improves.  A  tube  from  which  it 
may  be  puffed  or  blown  into  the  fauces  can  be  readily  improvised 
by  rolling  up  a  half  sheet  of  foolscap  or  a  note  sheet  to  the  diameter 
of  an  ordinary  pocket  pencil.  This  I  secure  with  thread  at  either 
end  taking  care  to  have  a  distinctive  mark  so  that  the  end  inserted 
into  the  patient's  month  need  never  be  incautiously  used  by  the  at- 
tendant Putting  the  requisite  quantity  in  the  palm  of  the  left 
hand  it  is  readily  scooped  into  the  end  of  the  tube  and  the  tongue 
being  depressed  and  the  end  of  the  tube  so  carried  as  not  to  spill 
its  contents,  is  passed  well  into  the  fauces  and  emptied  by  a  smart 
pufif  through  it. 

Should  this  treatment  find  favor,  a  bellows  operated  by  the  hand 
would  be  preferable.  I  have  rUrely  found  any  difficulty  so  far  as 
the  patient  is  concerned.  The  salt  seems  at  once  to  deliquesce, . 
unlike  alum  and  other  powders.  I  attach  importance  to  the  use  of 
salt  in  this  way.  As  a  gargle  It  is  far  inferior — its  chemically  com- 
bining power  having  been  already  greatly  reduced.  Aside  from 
this  I  credit  it  with  power  as  an  alterative  and  antiseptic  equal  if 
not  superior  to  any  article  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Since  I  have 
adopted  it  as  a  remedy  in  diphtheria  I  have  used  no  other  substance 
as  an  ajiplication  for  the  throat.  Just  wliat  efficacy  to  assign  to 
the  constitutional  treatment  as  usually  practised  is  not  as  yet  clear. 
I  have  not  felt  disposed  to  risk  my  patient's  chances  by  omitting 
quinine,  iron,  alcoholic  stimulants-,  oi''any  form  of  nourishment. 
"What  I  desire  to  state  is  that  this  treatment  alone  did  not  save  a 
single  patient  in  my  practice.  By  the  combination  as  urged  upon 
your  notice  1  have  saved  all  but  two  in  ten  cases,  and  as  I  have 
stated  one  died  from  inllainniation  following  cold,  and  the  other 
from  failure  to  direct  the  exudation  to  the  surface. 

One  suggestion  more  and  I  have  done.    It  is  important  not  to 
Ileal  the  blister  by  any  application.    Let  it  heal  iu  its  own  way 
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Twice  I  have  found  my  patient's  prospects  euilangorcd  by  a  cessation 
of  the  discharge  from  attempts  at  liealing  tlie  surface. 

If  the  bh'ster  prematurely  ceases  to  discharge  there  is  a  return  of 
the  cronpal  distress  and  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  excite  tiie 
surface  of  the  blister  without  creating  inilammation.  This  coagu- 
lates the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  derma  and  its  usefulness  as  an 
eliminating  surface  is  at  an  end.  Another  blister  must  be  drawn 
and  the  time  thus  lost  may  prove  fatal  to  success.  The  points  1 
claim  as  peculiar  in  my  treatment  are  the  free  use  of  salt  to  the 
fauces  to  the  exclusion  of  all  otiier  applications.  The  use  of  blisters 
to  be  dressed  with  salted  lard,  and  tlTe  vapor  of  vinegar  and  water 
in  preference  to  any  other.  Add  to  this  tlie  tonic  and  sustaining 
treatment  in  universal  use, and  you  have  my  idea  of  the  best,  only 
safe  and  successful  treatment  of  diphtheritic  croup.  I  am  aware 
that  errors  are  easily  made  in  diagnosis,  and  certain  of  my  cases 
may  be  considered  by  some  to  indicate  a  pseudo  membranous  rather 
than  diplitheritic. condition,  but  if  so  tlie  large  ])roportion  of  cures 
gives  encouragement  to  try  the  treatment  in  the  former  affection.. 

Of  one  thing  I  feel  assurred,  namely:  that  blisters  can  be  safely 
used,  and  with  my  present  convictions,  I  must  continue  to  use 
them  until  their  inutility  has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 

If  a  blister  is  to  be  applied  it  should  be  at  the  earliest  possible 
stage  of  the  malady,  so  as  to  arrest  if  practicable  the  initiatory 
morbid  changes  in  the  mncous  membrance  of  the  lanynx  and 
trachea.  In  later  stages  of  the  disease  it  is  far  less  likely  to  succeed, 
and  if  successful  the  respiration  and  voice,  particularly,  are  much 
more  slowly  restored. 

I  trust  no  one  who  hears  niu  will  consider  me  as  urging  this 
treatment  in  simple  tonsihiry  or  pharangeal  diphtheria.  Such 
cases  are  likely  to  recover  under  tlie  usual  treatment  as  stated  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  paper.  It  is  to  prevent  sutJocation  that  I 
urge  the  trial  of  the  revulsive  and  eliminating  plan. 


-:o.- 


ART.  II — Medical  Soeieli/  of  the  County  of  Albany.  Seini-.U,i;tlh!y 
Meeting,  March  20th,  1872.  Reported  by  James  S.  Baii.kv.  M.  D. 

Dr.  Joseph  Lewi,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Thomas  Beckett,  remarked  upon  Cerebro- Spinal  Men  nyitis, 
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and  referred  to  'the  disease  as  occurring  as  an   epidemic  in   the 
western  part  of  the  city  within  the  boundary  of  his  practice. 

The  symptoms  were  characterized  by  extreme  headache,  and 
pain  in  the  back  of  tlie  neck,  the  patients  being  unable  to  bend 
their  necks  forward,  with  constipation  and  an  eruption  similar  to 
measles. 

Recovery  ordinarily  took  place  in  the  course  of  four  weeks. 

Dr.  B.  detailed  several  cases,  as  follows : 

Case  1.  A  young  man  aged  19,  a  drummer,  turned  out  on  the 
22d  of  February,  and  took  cold,  was  taken  sick  the  next  day;  a 
slight  eruption  appeared  over  his  bowels,  tongue  coated,  and  epi- 
thelial deposits  over  fauces,  complained  of  headache,  and  was 
delirious  and  quite  deaf  Gave  Bromide  of  ammonium,  and  the 
patient  recovered. 

Case  2.  Complained  of  pain  in  the  back  of  the  head,  which  extend- 
ed half  way  down  the  spine,  pupils  contracted,  and  coldness  of  ex- 
tremities; was  insensible,  gave  aromatic  spts.  of  ammonia  with  warm 
mustard  baths;  patient  recovered.  Other  cases  were  mentioned 
but  did  not  present  any  peculiar  symptoms. 

Dr.  Lorenzo  Hale,  also  reported  some  cases  of  Oerebro- Spinal 
Meningitis,  recently  occurring  in  his  practice,  with  not  the  same 
favorable  results  as  Dr.  Beckett.  About  six  weeks  ago  he  was  called 
to  see  two  cases  in  the  same  family,  a  boy  aged  6  and  a  girl  aged  3 
years.  They  were  taken  with  vomiting  and  chilliness  and  pain  in 
the  head,  bowels  constipated;  upon  the  third  day  an  eruption 
appeared.  The  girl  had  no  rash,  opisthotonos  was  present  in  botli 
cases.  The  oldest  case  could  not  hear  after  the  iirst  week  ;  after 
the  second  week  they  were  considered  convalescent,  and  the  Dr. 
was  discharged  by  the  parents ;  in  less  than  a  week,  the  Dr.  was 
summonsed  in  haste  ;  the  boy  died  that  night,  the  girl  recov- 
ered. 

The  third  case,  was  attacked  Avith  decided  trismus  which  lasted 
48  hours ;  there  was  no  apparent  change  in  the  pupil;  pulse  not 
more  than  90,  herpes  scattered  over  the  face;  no  loss  of  consciousness. 

Dr.  A.  Vandebveer,  mentioned  a  case  he  had  seen  with  Dr. 
O'Leary.  The  boy  was  17  years  old,  was  skating  on  the  river,  be- 
came fatigued  and  laid  down  upon  the  ice  and  slept  a  little,  he 
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awakened  chilly.     The  next  day  went  to  school,  vomited  and  be 
came  delirious.     There  was  tenderness  along  the  spine. 

Treatment,  Bromide  of  potash  with  cathartics,  gave  chloral  to 
make  iiim  rest  and  nourished  him  well,  opisthotonos  was  well 
marked  until  the  39th  day,  but  very  little  delirium  after  the  third 
week.  Quinine  and  pyroplisphate  ferri  was  then  given  with 
iodide  potash  ;  there  was  no  eruption,  the  patient  will  recover. 

Dr.  Porter  inquired  Avhether  the  eruption  was  general  ?  and  re- 
marked it  had  not  been  in  the  few  cases  he  had  seen. 

Dr.  EsTES  11.  Davis,  related  two  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis illustrating  extremes.  Case  1.  A  lad  10 years  of  age  attended 
a  protracted  meeting  at  4  P.  M.,  was  seemingly  in  good  health,  was 
taken  sick  in  church,  and  when  he  came  home  complained  of  feel- 
ing cold,  and  had  a  singular  wild  expression.  Dr.  D.  was  called 
soon  after  the  attack,  called  again  at  0  o'clock,  he  was  still 
cold,  and  his  skin  looked  dusk}',  was  delirious  with  quick  pulse; 
his  delirium  soon  amounted  to  frenzy;  nothing  relieved  him;  he 
would  stand  upon  the  bed,  scream  and  if  not  restrained,  dive  off 
without  regard  to  personal  safety ;  there  was  no  convulsions.  He 
lived  only  9  hours. 

Case  2.  A  young  lady  18  years  of  age,  went  to  bed  apparently 
in  perfect  health,  she  awakened  in  the  night  and  screamed  which 
soon  approached  a  wild  frenzy;  her  head  was  slightly  drawn  back- 
ward, her  eyes  had  a  glairy  wild  expression,  both  cases  were 
covered  with  dark  patches  of  eruptions,  her  eyes  were  drawn  direct- 
ly inward,  pupils  were  contracted,  skin  cold.  The  delirium 
continued  until  9  A.  M.,  then  re-action  took  place  and  she  was 
feverish.  She  was  delirious  a  part  of  the  time  for  four  days,  her 
head  was  drawn  backward  nearly  to  the  spine;  the  Dr.  without  any 
authority  except  his  best  judgment,  bled  her  moderately,  the  fourth 
day  after  seizure,  with  decidec^  relief.  This  was  done  as  a  ieeler,  the 
blood  was  heavily  buffed  and  cupped.  The  next  day  he  took  less 
than  a  pint  of  blood,  which  seemed  to  improve  her,  she  soon  be- 
came conscious,  her  eyes  gradually  returned  to  their  normal 
])osition,  her  arms  were  then  drawn  up,  and  she  had  difficulty  in 
breathing  and  of  retaining  anything  upon  her  stomach,  her  limbs 
drew  up  close  to  her  body,  and  she  could  not  endure  the  pain  in 
having  them  straightened.     In  the  course  of  four  weeks  the  discol- 
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eration  improvcfl,  and  slie  was  able  to  go  around  at  the  expiration 
of  four  months. 

Dr.  James  S.  Bailey  reported  a  case  of  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis.that occurred  in  hispractice  aboutsix  weeks ago;there  was  pres- 
ent the  usual  pain  in  the  head  and  neck,  intolerance  to  light  and 
delerium,  opisthotonos,  etc.  ;  treatment,  emplastrum  cantharidea, 
2x5  over  tlie  spine  extending  from  the  neck  down,  bromide  of 
potash,  with  diaphoretics  aUernately,  nourished  well  and  kept 
the  bowels  open,  several  physicians  saw  the  case  and  confirmed  his 
diagnosis. 

Just  fourteen  days  from  tlie  attack  another  child  in  the  same 
family  was  taken  witli  scarlet  fever,  and  in  tliree  days  more 
another  was  taken.  Dr.  B.  would  have  mistrusted  its  having  been 
a  case  of  scarlet  fever,  although  there  were  involuntary  discharges 
from  bowels  and  bladder,  and  the  patient  was  left  with  strabismus, 
had  she  not  have  taken  scarlet  fever  also  at  the  expiration  of  the 
18th  day. 

Dr.  Bailey  remarked,  as  the  subject  of  scarlet  fever  had  been 
mentioned,  he  would  give  some  interesting  cases  recently  occurring 
in  his  practice. 

He  was  called  to  see  a  child  who  had  died  suddenly  without 
apparent  cause.  She  had  complained  slightly  for  a  day  or  two 
previously,  but  went  to  bed  seemingly  in  usual  health;  towards 
morning  she  called  her  father  to  get  her  a  drink  of  water,  when  it 
was  brought  she  was  dead.  Before  he  left  the  house,  a  grown 
young  man  consulted  him  in  reference  to  himself;  upon  exposing 
his  breast  he  found  that  he  was  scarlet  with  the  rash.  In  due 
time  every  member  of  the  family  were  attacked  with  scarlet  fever. 
A  post  mortem  in  the  case  of  the  little  girl,  revealed  the  fact  that 
she  died  from  scarlet  fever. 

Dr.  B.  continued,  not  long  since  I  was  called  to  see  a  little  girl 
about  four  years  old,  she  had  a  violent  fever,  breathed  short  and 
rapid,  with  some  interruption  and  a  slight  cough.  The  nostrils 
were  peculiarly  expanded,  indicating  irritation  or  inflammation  of 
the  air  passages ;  in  short  her  symptoms  resembled  an  acute  case 
of  bronchitis. 

The  symptoms  became  so  urgent  that  he  invited  several  physicians 
to  see  the  case  with  him.  Not  one  of  them  suspected  the  true  cause 
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of  the  sickness,  until  about  tlie  10th  or  11th  day  from  the  attack, 
when  a  purplish  eruption  began  to  make  its  appearance  about  the 
face  and  neck,  which  was  shortly  developed  into  a  thorough  rash 
as  is  usual  in  cases  of  this  fever.  Then  the  alarming  symptoms 
subsided,  and  she  made  a  good  though  slow  recovery.  There  were 
two  more  children  in  the  same  family,  one  of  them  a  new  born 
infant,  both  escaped. 

I  am  satisfied,  Mr.  President,  we  frequently  lose  cases  of  conges- 
tive scarlet  fever,  when  the  rash  does  not  appear,  and  the  cause  of 
death  is  never  known.  I  am  at  the  present  time  attending  a  little 
boy  who  had  a  slight  rash  seven  days  before  I  saw  him.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  alarm  was  the  induration  that  appeared  under  the 
left  ear.  At  the  expiration  of  three  days  I  penetrated  it  deep  with 
my  lancet  and  a  quantity  of  pus  escaped ;  every  few  days  abscesses 
formed  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  pus  accumulated  in  them; 
in  the  short  space  of  three  days  after,iuflainmation  manifested  itself. 
After  the  lad  had  been  sick  about  one  month  purpura  hemorrhagia 
appeared,  and  several  ot  the  incised  abscesses  bled  freely,  which 
were  arrested  by  the  stiptic  application  of  ferri  per  sulphas  applied 
by  means  of  pledgets  of  lint  to  the  bleeding  surface. 

He  has  now  been  sick  nearly  seven  weeks,  and  has  nine  open 
abscesses  besides  others  forming. 

Scarlet  fever  has  appeared  in  my  practice  under  such  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  that  I  have  often  doubted  its  infectiousness.  I 
have  seen  it  prevail  in  rural  districts,  in  families  living  as  it  were 
isolated,  and  several  miles  from  any  other  habitation,  and  without 
any  known  exposure.  Even  when  the  members  of  the  family  had 
not  been  away  from  ho.me  in  a  month,  nor  had  tiioy  received  a 
visitor  during  that  time. 

AVhcn  other  cases  appeared  they  usually  occurred  about  the  14th 
day  after  the  first. 

I  have  frequently  attended  one  case  in  a  family  when  every  other 
member  was  exposed  but  did  not  contract  it.  I  have  also  attended 
other  families  when  every  one  of  tlicir  number  had  the  fever. 

I  have  concluded  that  persons  living  remote  from  habitations 
are  as  much  exposed  to  scarlet  fever,  as  persons  being  in  crowded 
cities. 
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Four  years  ago,  about  Christmas,  one  of  my  children  was  taken 
with  scarlet  fever,  while  three  other  children  escaped,  although 
they  were  demonstrative  in  their  affection  for  the  sick  one,  kissing 
her  repeatedly  and  sitting  for  hours  by  her  bed-side  ;  yet  strange 
to  say  another  case  did  not  appear  until  twelve  months  more  had 
transpired,  when  I  had  another  case,  to  be  followed  by  anocher  at 
an  interval  of  another  year,  before  the  third  case  appeared. 

Those  of  my  friends  who  knew  the  circumstances,  were  wonder- 
ing whether  my  fourth  child  would  contract  the  scarlet  fever  at 
the  expiration  of  another  year.  Sure  enough  this  really  was  the 
case.     To  say  the  least  this  was  a  singular  coincidence. 

:o: 

ART.   III.— Abstract  of  the   Proceedinys   of  the   Buffalo  Medical 
Association.  '  April  2d,  1873. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  Johnson. 
Members  present :    Drs.  Miner,  Samo,  Daggett,  Pheli)s,  Strong, 
Cronyn,  Bailey,  Sloan,  Diehl,  Walsh,  L.  F.  Harvey. 

This  being  the  Annual  meeting  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  were  read  and  accepted.     The  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows: 
President — Dr.  John  Cronyn. 
Vice  President — Dr.  John  Hauenstein. 
Secretary — Dr.  Leon  F.  Harvey. 
Treasurer — Dr.  B.  H.  Daggett. 
Librarian — Dr.  J.  B.  Samo. 
Dr.  T.  M.  Johnson,  the  President,  read  the  following  valedictory 
address. 

GuNTLEMEN. — It  is  expcctcd  of  me,  as  your  retiring  President, 
to  address  you  on  this  occasion  in  accordance  with  an  established 
custom  of  this  Association.  In  fuUllling  tliis  obligation  it  is  proper 
that  we  flrst  consider  the  present  condition  of  the  Association  and 
its  history  for  the  year  just  past.  After  which  we  beg  leave  to  call 
your  attention  briefly  to  some  thoughts  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  Buffalo. 

The  membership  of  our  Association  remains  about  the  same  as 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year ;  the  new  members  being  about 
equal  in  number  to  the  loss  by  death  removals  from  the  City  and 
other  causes. 
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There  have  been  tw  elve  regular  meetings  during  the  year,  and  one 
special  meeting.  But  'tis  matter  for  regret  that  the  attendance 
has  been  much  less  than  it  should  have  been.  Much  less  than  tie 
interests  of  the  Association,  and  the  interests  of  the  profession  in 
our  midst  demands.  A  painful  duty  compels  me  to  state  that 
during  the  year  we  have  lost  one  of  our  members  by  death,  viz 
Dr.  B.  T.  Whitney,  who  died  on  the  88th  day  of  Jan.  1 873  of  Soften- 
ing of  the  Brain.  Within  the  year  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  by  wliicli  the  appearance  and 
comfort  of  our  place  of  meeting  has  been  much  improved  and  our 
expenses  therefor  reduced  to  about  one  half  their  amount  heretofore. 
Our  financial  condition  has  been  stated  to  you  by  our  Treasurer, 
AVe  sincerely  hope  that  in  the  future  the  members  of  the  profession 
in  our  City  will  take  a  more  active  interest  in  the  Association  and 
by  their  united  eftorts  make  it  what  it  should  be. 

The  subject  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  City,  has  of  late  per- 
haps become  somewhat  hackneyed,  and  some,  there  undoubtedly  are 
in  our  midst,  who  are  ready  to  exclaim  ;  pray  let  us  hear  no  more 
of  filth  and  bad  odors. 

Still  when  we  remember  that  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
all  our  newspapers  have  been  nobly  doing  their  utmost,  our  Com- 
mon Council,  listening  to  and  discussing  all  the  numerous  plans 
brought  to  its  notice,  and  the  people  of  all  classes  clamoring  for  the 
abatement  of  a  single  nuisance,  it  is  aj^arent  that  there  is  much 
that  might  and  ought,  to  be  said  about  onr  general  Sanitary  condi. 
tion.  The  Hamburg  canal  alluded  to  above  is  such  a  stupendous 
nuisance  as  to  make  it  a  disgrace  to  any  City  in  Christendom. 
There  now  seems  to  be  a  possibility  that  it  will  be  abated  within 
the  present  year.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  it  be  done  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  This  is  desirable  because  it  undoubtedly 
generates  and  intensifies  disease  in  its  vicinity,  is  a  source  of  great 
danger  to  the  general  health  of  the  City,  and  aUo,  because  it  over- 
shadows, and  diverts  the  attention  of  the  public,  from  other 
nuisances,  other  causes  of  disease  and  death,  which  although  not 
so  apparant  to  the  general  public,  are  really  more  deleterious  to 
the  health  of  our  City  than  the  Hamburg  Canal  of  which  so 
much  has  bften  said.  There  are  within  a  not  very  wide  extend  of 
territory  extending  along  either  side  of  this  same  Canal,  in  a  thickly, 
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populated  district,  scores,  yes, hundreds  of  privies  with  vaults,  many 
of  them  at  times  overflowing  and  unconnected  with  any  sewer  or 
other  adequate  means  of  drainage.  Pig-stys,  stables,  manure  heaps, 
cellars  containing  water  and  decaying  vegetable  mater,  cisterns  and 
cess-pools,  left  from  years  end  to  years  end,  without  proper  disinfec- 
tion to  contaminate  and  poison  the  air,  generate  disease,  and  prepare 
the  most  inflammable  fuel  to  feed  and  intensify  the  first  epidemic 
that  makes  its  appearance  among  us.  This  condition  of  things  is 
not  confined  to  the  locality  above  mentioned,  but  exists  in  many 
other  localities,  and  in  some,  perhaps  to  greater  extent.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  some  of  the  German  districts  in  the  easterly 
portion  of  the  City,  where  the  combined  effects  of  bad  drainagel, 
filth,  and  a  want  of  knowledge  of,  and  in  attention  to.  Hygienic 
laws  are  plainly  seen  in  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  disease  and  the 
large  presentage  of  child-death  that  occurs  there.  The  sewerage  of 
large  sections  of  the  City  is  defective  and  in  many  instances  entirely 
inadequate.  It  has  many  times  heen  proven  in  other  cities,  that 
defective  or  insufficient  drainage  is  the  direct  cause  of  disease  and 
death. 

This  hygienic  law  prevails  here  as  elsewhere,  and  unless  the 
remedy  is  applied  our  citizens  must  suff'er  the  penalty.  Another 
fruitful  source  of  both  physical  and  moral  disease,  with  which  the 
physician  comes  in  daily  contact,  and  of  which  the  general  public 
knows  but  little,  and  cannot  therefore  fully  appreciate,  is  the  ten- 
ament  houses  of  which  this  city  has  its  full  complement.  Unfort- 
unately we  have  no  statistics  sliowing  the  number  and  population 
of  these  houses.  Their  number  is  undoubtedly  greater  than  is 
generally  supposed.  In  the  construction  of  many  of  these  build- 
ings nearly  all  the  requisites  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  oc- 
cupants seem  to  iiave  been  dispensed  with,  and  Avcll  known  hygienic 
laws  disregarded.  Their  surroundings  iu  some  instances  arc  worse 
if  possible  than  their  construction  and  internal  arrangement.  Their 
Areas,  Courts  and  Alleys,  with  defective  drainage  are  the  recepti- 
ules  of  mud,  garbage,  filth,  in  short  all  the  abominations  that 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter  can  produce.  This  material 
in  abundance  is  left  for  days  and  weeks  undisturbed  by  our  health 
authorities    to    putrify  and  generate  miasma  that  rendur   them 
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liable  at  any  time  to  become  the  centres  from  which  pestilence  may 
extend  in  all  directions. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts  is  doing  a  noble 
work  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  that  State.  In  the  Auual  report 
for  1871  just  published,  after  commenting  upon  the  reports  of  the 
causes  of  tyjdioid  fever,  made  by  the  most  eminent  physicians 
residing  in  various  cities  and  villages  of  that  state,  the  board 
says.  "The  conditions  and  surroundings  of  typhoid  fever  in 
the  period  of  its  commencement  are  now  more  closely  studied  than 
ever  before." 

"The  general  result  of  this  study,  on  the  opinions  of  the  Medical 
World,  has  been  to  encourage  the  belief,  that  in  some  way  typhoid 
fever  and  fdth  stand  in  certain  relations.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion,  but  nut  of  this  very  widely  diffused  impression,  have  grown 
various  hypotheses,  based  upon  the  propagation  of  typhoid  fever  by 
a  poison  as  definite  as  that  which  causes  vaccine  disease,  and  all 
seeking  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  poison  and  the  manner  of  its 
introduction  into  the  healthy  human  body.  They  may  be  thug 
divided." 

First — Projjagation  by  drinking  water  made  foul  by  the  decom- 
position of  organic  matter,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  presence  in  such  water  of  excrementitious  matter 
discharged  from  the  bodies  of  those  suffering  from  tyj)hoid  fever. 

Second — Propagation  by  air  contaminated  by  any  form  of  filth, 
and  especially  by  privies,  cesspools,  pig-stys,  manure  heaps,  rotten 
vegetables  in  cellars,  leaking  or  obstructed  drains. 

Third — Emanations  from  the  earth,  occurring  especially  in  the 
.  autumnal  months  and  seasons  of  drouth. 

How  exactly  these  conditions  correspond  with  the  conditions 
in  and  around  the  tenament  houses  of  which  we  have  just  spoken. 
The  moral  condition  of  many  of  the  truly  unfortunate  occupants 
of  these  houses,  is  as  bad  as  their  physical  condition.  It  is  entirely 
unnecessary  for  the  curious,  the  philanthropist  or  the  good  Samar- 
itan to  go  in  imagination  with  Dickens  through  the  alleys  and  by- 
ways of  London  to  White  Friars  and  Tom  AU-alones,  to  see  abject 
poverty,  misery,  and  vice,  with  all  its  loathsome  surroundings. 
All  these  evils  exist  to  a  fearful  extent  in  our  midst,  and  within  a 
few  minutes  walk  of  pallatial  residences.     The  occupants  of  these 
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modern  palaces^  and  all  of  the  better  portion  of  our  citizens  owt? 
it  to  their  own  safety,  and  the  safety  of  those  dear  to  them  and  de- 
pending upon  them,  to  see  to  it,  that  in  some  way  the  condition  of 
the  unfortunate  class  heretofore  alluded  to  be  greatly  ameliorated 
and  improved.  They  ought  to,  and  most  of  them  do  know  the 
elevating,  christianizing  influence  of  the  observance  of  hygienic 
laws,  of  healthful,  and  beautiful  surroundings.  They  can  and  it  is 
for  their  own  interests  to  see  to  it,  that  proper  health  laws  are  made, 
and  that  the  proper  officers  to  execute  these  laws  do  their  whole 
duty.  The  people  and  ourselves,  have  not  done  our  whole  duty  in 
this  matter. 

Milk — Time  will  not  permit  us  on  this  occasion  to  much  more 
than  allude  to  this  subject  of  great  sanitary  importance.  Within 
the  last  week  with  a  member  of  this  association  who  is  now  inves- 
tigating this  subject,  we  visited  several  of  the  stables  in  which  the 
cows  are  kept  that  supply  a  part  of  the  milk  used  in  the  city.  We 
were  much  surprised  on  learning  the  number  of  stables  and  cows 
kept  within  the  city  limits,  and  much  more  surprised  at  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  kept.  Their  natural  and  healthy  con- 
dition, appears  for  the  most  part,  to  be  entirely  disregarded.  They 
are  crowded  together  in  numbers  varying  from  two  to  thirty,  in 
dark,  damp,  and  filthy  stables,  and  deprived  of  adequate  exercise, 
pure  air,  and  pure  water,  for  months,  in  some  instances  we  are 
informed  for  years.  Many  of  them  are  fed  almost  entirely  upon 
still  slop  and  when  sufficiently  supplied  with  this  kind  of  food  may 
yield  a  plentifully  supply  of  milk.  But  it  is  well  known  to  the 
initiated  that  it  is  so  deficient  in  the  proper  essentials  to  good  milk 
that  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  milk  at  all.  Swill  milk  is  not 
an  inappropriate  name  for  it.  The  gentlemen  referred  to  in  this 
connection  informs  us  that  the  milk  retailed  to  consumers  is  often 
adulterated  with  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  water  and 
contains  only  from^three  to  six  percent,  cream.  Good  country 
milk  contains  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  per  cent  of  cream.  Is  it 
strange,  that  so  many  infants  and  children  die  of  cholera  infantum 
and  kindred  diseases,  when  dependent  upon  this  food  for  suste- 
nance. The  venders  of  this  fluid  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  way 
■with  not  the  slightest  interference  by  our  health  authorities 
We  hope  that  the  gentleman  investigating  this  subject  will    in 
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Some  manner  publish   his   report   for  it  is  a  subject   of   great 
interest. 

Small  Pox^It  seems  entirely  unnecessary  to  say  anything  of 
the  desirability  of  proteiiting  every  person  from  this  loathsome 
disease.  It  is  the  duty  oT  every  person  who  does  not  know  that 
himself  and  all  in  whom  he  is  interested  are  protected  to  resort  at 
once  to  vaccination,  Yet  we  believe  there  are  many  amongst  us 
that  are  not  thus  protected.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  mode  of 
vaccination  in  some  instances  resorted  to  by  our  health  authorities 
does  not  secure  protection. 

We  were  told  a  few  days  ago,  by  a  teacher,  a  gentleman  long  con- 
nected with  our  public  schools,  that  in  one  department  of  one  of 
the  schools,  one  hundred,  being  all  the  scholars  in  the  department, 
were  vaccinated  and  not  one  of  them  took  the  vaccine  disease^ 
From  our  own  observation,  and  from  Avhat  we  learn  from  physi- 
cians and  teachers,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  vaccination  as 
done  in  our  public  schools,  is  a  failure,  and  a  waste  of  the  peoples 
money.  We  find  no  fault  with  the  gentlemen  who  do  these  services^ 
We  believe  them  capable  and  faithful.  The  fault  lies  in  the  system 
adapted  by  our  health  putliorities.  There  is  need  of  stringent  laws 
regulating  this  matter  of  vaccination. 

It  was  our  intention  at  the  outset  to  ascertain  and  place  before 
you  ii  possible,  the  eflfects  of  the  Hamburg  Canal  upon  the  health 
of  people  living  in  its  vicinity.  But  on  going  to  the  health  office 
for  information  on  this  subject,  we  soon  found  ourselves  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties.  The  only  records  there 
that  would  at  all  aid  in  the  investigation  consist  in  copies  of  the 
certificates  of  cause  of  death  given  by  physicians,  undertakers,  and 
coroners.  The  information  to  be  thus  gained  v»as  considered  so 
unreliable,  and  attended  with  so  much  labor,  that  the  project  was 
abandoned.  We  were  surprised  and  chagrined  to  find  in  the  course 
of  these  investigations  that  the  Board  of  Health  had  not  made  a 
printed  annual  report  for  the  last  ten  years.  Such  a  report,  if 
properly  made,  would  be  valuable  both  to  the  profession  and  the 
public.  Hoping  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  members  of  the  pro. 
fession,  the  following  condensed  mortuary  report  for  the  year  1871 
is  placed  before  you. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  reported  to  have  occurred  in  the 
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city  during  the  year  is  1G35.  In  addition  to  these,  68  still  boril' 
are  reported.  Of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  83a  were  males  and 
734  were  females.  lOGl  were  reported  as  native  born  548  foreign 
born  and  3G  unknown.  289  were  of  American  parentage  11 01  of 
foreign  jjarentage  and  185  parentage  unknown.  438  are  reported 
married  1130  single  87  unknown.  1544  died  in  tiie  city  at  large 
and  1>1  iu  hospitals  and  other  public  institutions.  From  one  hos- 
pital containing  a  daily  average  of  about  one  hundred  patients,  no 
deaths  are  reported  as  occurring.  Tiie  attending  physician  has 
reported  two  deaths  during  the  year.  Several  other  deaths  have 
occurred  there  and  have  probably  appeared  iu  the  reports,  as  in 
the  city  at  large  and  cause  unknown.  Tliis  state  of  things 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  physician  in  charge.  8o  died  before  at- 
taining  the  age  of  thirty  days.  155  died  at  the  age  of  from  one 
month  to  six  months,  111  from  6  to  12  months,  23 1  from  one  year 
to  three  years.  81  from  3  to  5,  and  39  from  5  to  10  years.  The 
number  of  certificates  of  death  given  by  physicians  is  1118.  By 
nndertakers  300,  by  coroners  151.  Consumption  claims  the  largest 
number  of  decedents  305.  Deaths  from  some  of  tiie  other  causes 
occurred  as  follows:  Accidents  70,  disease  of  the  heart  58,  cholera 
infantum  54,  cronp  84,  inflammation  of  the  brain  39,  brain  and 
nieningies  30,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  84,  typhoid  fever  102, 
scarlet  fever  34,  puerperal  fever  14,  inflammation  of  the  bowels  29, 
marasmus  20,  diptheria  38,  General  dropsy  21,  dropsy  of  the  brain 
15,  of  Old  age  43,  from  causes  reported  as  nnkuown  317.  Estimat- 
ing the  population  at  125,000  wJiich  is  nearly  correct,  the  death 
rate  for  the  year  was  one  in  76.4  of  the  population  or  13  in  a 
thousand.  Of  the  decedents,  about  1  in  5  died  before  reaching  the 
age  of  one  year  and  1  in  4  before  the  age  of  5  years,  1  in  23  are  re- 
ported as  stillborn,  1  in  8  died  of  consumption,  and  1  in  16  of 
typhoid  fever.  We  could  go  much  further  into  these  particulars,  but 
believe  the  rcjwrts  too  unreliable,  to  be  of  much  if  any  value.  Their 
unreliability  is  in  some  instances  very  apparaut.  AVe  know  at  a 
glance  that  the  number  68  does  not  probably  represent  more  than 
one  third  the  number  of  still  born.  The  number  reported  as  dying 
from  causes  unknown  is  large,  and  asstatistics,  are  of  no  value  to  us. 
This  is  to  some  extent  the  fault  of  physicians  who  do  not  always 
writs  certificates  of  cause  of  death.    At  no  time  during  a  residence 
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6f  ten  years  have  we  seen  the  sanitary  condition  of  this  city,  so  bad 
as  it  is  now,  and  at  no  period  during  that  time,  have  we  been  more 
likely  to  suffer  from  epidemic  diseases,  than  during  the  coming 
summer.  'J'here  is  great  need  of  reform  in  the  health  department 
of  our  city  government.  Tliis  fact  must  be  evident  to  any  observ- 
ing person  wjio  walks  our  filtliy  streets.  It  is  tlie  duty  of  every 
practitioner  of  medicine,  among  us  to  use  his  influence  for  reform 
in  this  matter. 

In  conclusion  gentlemen.  As  physicians,  Ave  shall  not  fulfill  our 
whole  mission  unless  we  use  our  best  endeavors  to  jJreveut  disease 
as  well  as  to  paliate  and  cure  the  sick. 

J)r.  Miner — The  paper  just  read  is  an  important  one,  and  we 
have  all  been  very  much  interested  in  it.  The  Doctor  says  the  city  is 
in  a  worse  condition  than  ever  before,  but  has  there  been  time  to  get 
the  streets  cleaned  up  earlier  ?  The  out  houses  are  no  worse  than 
ever,  always  bad  enough.  He  is  justified  in  saying  some  hard 
thing  about  the  Hamburg  canal,  but  I  think  the  Doctor  cannot  show 
that  it  has  been  the  direct  cause  of  disease,  there  has  been  no  case 
in  its  vicinity  that  has  not  occurreid  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  this.  The  canal  has  not  been  spoken  of 
too  highly  as  a  nuisance  or  a  disgrace.  The  paper  will  and  should 
attract  much  attention.  Our  sanitary  condition  should  be  under- 
stood, if  not  abated.  It  is  astonishing,  how  impossible  it  is  to  get 
jiroper  drainage  in  our  best  streets.  The  houses  may  look  well  on 
the  outside  but  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be  health  inside  with  im- 
proper drainage.  In  tiie  warm  season  in  Buffalo,  there  is  hardly  a 
neighboui'hood  wJiere  on  the  house  tops,  eflluvia  from  the  out 
houses  may  not  be  observed. 

Dr.  SiKONfi — There  is  a  wide  field  for  observation  in  the  paper 
just  read.  We  should  as  a  society  look  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  city,  there  should  be  an  annual  report  made  by  the  Health 
Physician  treating  on  this  subject.  Every  medical  man  feels  the 
need  of  it,  and  I  would  therefore  move  that  a  committee  be  appoint- 
ed to  confer  with  the  proper  authorities  on  the  importance  of  pub- 
lishing such  a  report. 

Motion  carried. 

The  President  appointed  as  such  committe  Drs.  Strong,  Eochester 
and  Miner, 
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Dr.  Johnsok — There  has  been  no  annual  report  of  the  Health 
Physician  for  eight  or  ten  years.  Smaller  cities  than  ours  have 
good  reports  presented  every  year. 

Dr.  Daggett — I  was  ill  at  the  time  of  my  appointment  to  the 
office  of  Health  Physician,  and  was  some  time  before  I  could  get 
fairly  at  work.  Found  the  mortuary  law  of  the  city  defective. 
Visited  the  diflferent  cemeteries  in  our  city,  and  after  thorough 
study  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  succeeded  with  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  revision  of  the  City  Ordinances.  Keceived  no 
encouragement  to  do  anything.  Physicians  are  very  careless  in 
giving  death  certificates.  Undertakers  said  frequently  they  could 
not  get  certificates.  Physicians  are  liable  to  a  fine  if  called  upon 
for  one  and  refuse  to  give  it. 

The  appointment  of  Health  Physician  being  every  year,  it  is 
difljcult  for  one  holding  the  office  for  so  short  a  time,  to  do  justice 
to  it,  for  just  as  he  becomes  conversant  with  its  duties,  he  steps 
out  to  let  another  learn  them.  While  in  office  found  it  very 
difficult  to  enforce  the  law. 

Dr.  Johnson — It  the  Hamburg  canal  is  not  now  detrimental  to 
health,  it  will  be  in  the  oummer  or  in  case  of  an  epidemic. 

The  nuisances  in  other  parts  of  the  city  are  worse  than  ever.  In 
the  vicinity  of  William  street  the  city  has  built  up  very  rapidly 
and  there  is  no  drainage  there.  It  will  be  hard  to  resist  an  epid- 
emic there.     Do  not  think  that  people  think  enougli  of  drainage. 

J)b.  Cronyn  said  that  the  subject  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
had  been  mentioned  and  deferred,  Dr.  Miner  had  come  in  and 
would  have  something  to  say  upon  the  subject. 

Dr.  Miner  said  he  had  little  to  add  to  what  he  had  attempted 
to  say  in  (he  last  Journal  concerning  this  malady.  Every  day 
he  had  seen  new  cases  and  believed  the  disease  on  the  increase. 
It  commenced  with  children,  but  adults  are  now  frequent  victims, 
though  it  is  still  mostly  confined  to  children  and  young  peo- 
ple. Its  appearance  in  Buffalo  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  profess- 
ional labor  and  also  professional  research  and  study.  At  present 
we  cannot  be  supposed  to  possess  a  great  amount  of  independent 
knowledge,  but  must  trust  to  the  observations  of  others  for  our 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  It  would  seem  that  we  are  justi- 
fied in  saying,  that  it  is  epidemic,  not  coniar/mts.     This  question 
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is  asked  constantly  and  is  to  be  answered  positively.  Its  causes  we 
do  not  understand.  They  are  supposed  to  be  atmospheric  and  wide 
spread,  but  of  this,  and  the  nature  of  this  influence  we  know  noth" 
ing.  The  symptoms  and  appearences  are  now  sufficiently  familiar 
to  all  physicians.  The  proportion  of  deaths  to  cases  could  not  yet 
be  determined,  but  it  seems  probablu  that  a  large  majority  recover. 
Treatment  was  to  us  the  most  important  subject.  Opium  and 
Quinine  he  thought  proper,  the  opium  in  many  cases  indispensable, 
lie  had  used  chloral  to  obtain  sleep,  and  liked  its  effects,  cases  re- 
covered under  all  plans  of  medication,  suggesting  to  the  observing 
practitioner  that  like  many  oilier  diseases  it  might  liavc  self  limited 
nature,  and  that  the  final  result  might  not  be  greatly  influenced  by 
drugs;  that  they  are  useful  mainly  in  the  care  of  patients.  Many 
remedies  had  been,  and  would  continue  to  be  tried;  care  is  required 
to  deteriuin  their  real  value. 

Dr.  Steong — Have  seen  very  little  of  this  affection  since  my  re- 
turn to  the  city,  only  three  or  four  cases,  two  children,  in  the  same 
family,  one  died,  in  the  fiital  case  there  was  not  marked  delerium, 
much  pain,  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  no  coma,  last;  five 
or  six  hours  might  have  been  comatose.  Am  now  treating  a  lady 
tet  35  taken  Saturday  with  chill,  prostration  to  fainting,  pain  in 
head  and  back  for  thirty  six  hours,  after  that  the  chief  pain  seemed 
to  be  in  the  lower  extremeties,  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
no  coma,  no  delerium,  the  pain  was  very  severe,  the  patient  said 
tliat  it  seemed  as  if  her  legs  would  burst,  tlie  friends  said  that  on 
the  first  day  there  were  spots  on  the  body.  Gave  opiuin  very  freely 
the  first  forty  eight  hours  f  gr.  to  1  gr.  also  used  the  bromide  of 
potassium,  mustard  on  the  neck,  gave  stimulants.  The  patient  is 
now  apparently  out  of  danger.  Have  the  impression  that  coma  and 
delerium  is  not  common,  would  ask  the  views  of  the  gentlemen 
present.     Do  not  think  that  spots  are  characteristic. 

Du.  MiNKK — Delerium   must  be  a  common  symptom  of  the 

disease,  patients  are  frequently  insensible  to  every  thing. 

I)u.  Ckonyn  moved  that  this  disease  be  made  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  next  meeting.    Carried. 

Dr.  Cronyn— I  think  that  the  delorium  has  arisen  from  the 
pain  in  mosi;  of  the  cases  I  have  seen,  there  is  a  tetanic  condition 
of  the  muscles,  opisthotonos.    Adjourned. 

Leoif  F.  Hartey,  Secretary. 
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ART.  Y.  —  On  tho  recent  Advances  in  the  Theory  of  Vision.    By 
H.  Helmholtz,   {of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.) 

Translated  from  Les  Annales  d'  Oculislique,  Rt  F.  W.  Abbott,  M.  D. 

(Continued.) 

Physics  demonstrates  that  light  is  an  oscillatory  motion  of  an 
elastic  medium,  called  the  luminiferous  ether,  extending  through- 
out space,  whose  vibrations  are  diffused  in  the  form  of  waves;  it  is 
a  motion  analogous  to  that  of  the  circular  waves  whiuli  are  formed 
upon  the  surface  of  still  water  into  which  a  stone  has  just  fallen  ; 
we  may  also  compare  this  motion  to  the  disturbance  which  sound 
makes  in  diffusing  itself  in  our  atmosphere.  But  the  propogation 
of  light  and  the  oscillations  of  the  particles  set  in  motion  by  the 
luminous  waves  take  place  with  a  velocity  incomparably  superior 
to  those  of  the  water  and  the  air  in  the  examples  which  I  have  just 
cited. 

The  systems  of  luminous  waves  which  emanate  from  the  sun  differ 
considerably  among  themselves  in  their  dimensions,  just  as  upon 
the  water  the  waves  form  sometimes  little  ripples  a  few  inches  long, 
sometimes  immense  billows  whose  summits  embrace  abysses  Irom 
sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  width.  Now,  just  as  the  waves  of  a  li((uid 
surface,  whether  they  are  high  or  low,  short  or  long,  do  not  differ 
among  themselves  in  nature,  but  only  in  size,  so  also,  the  systems 
of  luminous  waves  which  emanate  from  the  sun  differ  in  force,  and 
length  of  wave,  but  all  execute  analogous  motions.  All  present 
the  same  remarkable  physical  properties,  reflection,  refraction,  in- 
terference, diffraction,  and  polarization,  and  this  analogy,  which 
subsists  in  spite  of  certain  differences  atLribiitable  to  the  difference 
of  wave-lengths,  enables  us  to  affirm  that  in  all  these  systems  of 
waves,  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  luminiferous  ether  is  of  the 
same  kind.  We  remark  particularly  that  the  plicnomcna  of  in- 
terference, where  the  light  reinforces  or  destroys  itself  when  we  join 
to  it  light  of  the  same  kind  which  has  run  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
course,  i)rove  that  all  tliese  luminous  emissions  consist  in  an  os- 
cillating undulatory  motion  ;  we  remark  also  the  phenomena  of 
polarization  Avhich,  varying  witii  tlie  side  whence  they  are  observed 
enable  us  to  affirm  that  the  oscillations  of  the  particles  of  ether  are 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  in  which  the  ray  is  propagated. 
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All  the  iliifL-reiit  rays  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  have  this  in 
common ;  to  Avarni  the  terrestial  bodies  which  they  strike,  and  to 
produce  a  sensation  of  heat  npon  our  skin. 

But  our  eye,  on  the  contrary,  perceives  as  light  only  a  part  of 
these  vibrations  of  the  ether.  It  is  not  effected  by  the  systems 
which  present  great  lengths  of  wave,  and  which  we  may  compare 
to  the  long  billows  of  the  ocean ;  so  they  receive  the  designation 
0^  invixihlc  calor'fic  rays.*  These  are  rays  of  the  kind  which  a 
stove  emits  when  it  warms  us  without  being  heated  to  redness. 

On  the  other  haml  our  eye  perceives  so  feebly  the  rays  of  short 
wave-length,  comparable  to  the  ripples  produced  by  a  light  wind 
upon  the  surface  of  a  pond,  that  these  rays  also  are  generally  con- 
sidered invisil>le,  and  so  they  have  been  called  invisible  chemical 
rays. 

Between  the  waves  of  the  ether  which  are  too  short  and  those 
which  are  too  long,  there  are  some  of  a  mean  length  which  strongly 
effect  our  eye  without  dift'ering  essentially  from  the  invisible  heat 
j.ays  and  the  invisible  chemical  rays.  They  are  only  distinguished 
by  the  differ?nt  value  of  their  wavelengths,  and  by  the  physical 
relations  resulting  therefrom.  We  give  them  the  name  of  light, 
lor  the  reason  that  they  alone  aifect  our  retina. 

AVhen  we  take  into  consideration  the  calorific  quality  of  these 
rays,  we  designate  them  also  under  the  name  of  luminous  heat,  and 
as  they  jiroduce  npon  our  skin  a  sensation  entirely  different  from 
that  which  they  produce  in  the  eye,  heat  was  considered,  unti^ 
thirty  years  ago,  as  proceeding  from  a  radiation  of  an  entirely 
different  nature  from  light.  But,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by 
researches  made  since  with  the  greatest  care  by  physicists,  light 
and  iieat  are  identical,  and  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them  in  the 
luminous  rays  of  the  sun.  Whatever  may  be  the  optical  operations 
which  they  are  iiuide  to  undergo,  it  is  impossible  to  diminish  the 
luminous  power  of  the  rays  without  lessening  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  degree  their  calorific  and  chemical  effects.  Every  opera- 
tion  which   suppresses  the  oscillatory  motions  of  the  ether  sup- 

*  [Tlioii','h  the  term  is  I)j- no  ms'ins  faultlosn,  those  rays  both  iiltri-reil  and  ultraviolet, 
which  are  incompetent  to  excite  vision  are  called  tmi^Me  rays.  Ui  striclnesa  we  cannot  speak 
of  rays  being  either  visible  or  invisible  ;  it  is  not  the  rays  themselves,  but  the  objects  vvuich 
they  illuminate  Which  become  \-i8ibla.    Jvndall.    iHotes  on  light.    No.  249.] 
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presses  naUirally,  also,  all  the  effects  of  these  motions,  that  is  to 
say,  light,  heat,  chemical  action,  the  excitation  of  flourescence,  etc. 
Those  vibrations  of  the  ether  which  strongly  affect  our  eyes,  and 
which  we  call  light,  excite  in  us  the  impression  of  different  colors, 
according  to  the  difference  of  their  wave-lengths.  The  vibrations 
which  present  a  great  wave-length  appear  to  us  as  red,  then  come 
successively  the  colors  oramje,  yellow,  green.  Hue,  indigo  and  violet  ^ 
this  last  color  corresponding  to  the  least  wave-length  capable  of 
producing  a  luminous  impression.  This  succession  of  colors  is 
well  known:  it  constitutes  the  rain-bow ;  we  see  it  likewise  when 
we  look  at  a  light  through  a  glass  prism,  and  it  is  the  same  series 
of  colors  which  forms  the  colored  fires  of  the  diamond.  In  fact, 
in  transparent  bodies  light  is  analyzed  owing  to  the  difference  in 
the  wave-lengths  of  the  different  colors,  which  produces  a  difference 
of  refraction,  whose  effect  is  to  isolate  these  colors  one  from  auotiier. 
These  simple  colors,  which  we  obtain  in  the  greatest  purity  in 
projecting,  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  prism,  the  spectrum  of  a  line  of 
solar  light,  are  at  tlie  same  time  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most 
saturated  that  are  to  be  seen. 

The  mixture  of  several  of  these  simple  colors  give  the  impression 
ot  a  new  color,  generally  more  or  less  whitened.  We  obtain  the 
impression  of  white  when  all  are  mixed  exactly  according  to  the 
proportion  which  they  present  in  solar  light.  In  the  mixtures, 
according  as  the  rays. which  predominate  are  of  great,  medium,  or 
small  wave-length,  the  color  obtained  is  of  a  reddish,  greenish,  or 
bluish  white.  In  suffices  to  have  seen  a  painter  work  to  know  that 
the  mixture  of  two  colors  gives  a  third.  In  spite  of  the  nnujerous 
differences  of  detail  between  the  results  of  the  mixture  of  colored 
rays  and  those  of  the  mixture  of  the  colors  for  the  painter,  the 
phenomena  occur  u])ou  the  whole,  in  an  analogous  manner  in 
both  cases.  Whether  it  be  upon  a  part  of  our  retina,  or  upon  a 
white  screen,  that  we  superimpose  rays  of  two  different  colors  at 
once,  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  in  the  place  of  two  colors  we  see 
only  one,  and  this  rcmllimj  color  differs  always  more  or  less  from 
the  two  colors  which  enter  into  its  composition, 

The  most  striking  difference  between  the  mixture  of  colors  lor 
the  painter  and  the  mixture  of  colored  rays,  consists  iu  this,  tha^^ 
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painters  obtain  green  by  the  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow,  while  the 
mixture  of  yellow  and  blue  light  gives  white. 

So,  in  general,  different  mixtures  awaken  in  us  the  sensation  of 
different  colors.  But  the  number  of  perceptible  colored  differences 
is  much  less  than  that  of  the  different  mixtures  of  luminous  rays 
which  the  external  world  may  send  to  our  eye.  P'or  the  retina, 
the  mixtures  of  scarlet  and  greenish  blue  rays,  greenisii  yellow 
and  violet,  yellow  and  ultra-marine  blue,  red,  green  and  violet, 
or  finally  of  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum;  all  produce  the 
same  sensation  of  white.  Physically,  these  mixtures  are,  neverthe- 
less, very  different ;  and  we  are  not  even  able  to  demonstrate  any 
liind  of  physical  resemblance  between  these  different  mixtures  if  it  is 
not  the  identity  of  their  action  upon  the  eye.  Thus,  for  example. 
a  surface  illuminated  with  red  and  witli  greenish  blue  will  become 
black  in  a  photograph,  while  another  illuminated  with  yellowish 
green  and  violet  will  become  very  light  {claire^  although  both  sur- 
faces are  alike  white  to  the  eye.  Moreover,  if  we  successively 
illuminate  colored  bodies  by  the  aid  of  these  different  white  lights, 
their  coloring  will  appear  different  each  time.  Finally  it  suffices  to 
look  at  these  different  lights  through  a  prism  or  a  colored  glass  to 
recognize  them  as  different. 

As  is  the  case  with  white  light  so  we  may,  by  using  very  differ, 
ent  mixtures  of  colored  light,  reproduce  other  colors,  especially 
when  they  are  not  extremely  saturated  ;  the  resulting  colors  thus 
obtained  may  be  identical  to  the  eye,  whatever  may  be  the  differ- 
ence of  their  composition,  and,  consequently,  that  of  their  jihysical 
or  chemical  properties. 

We  are  indebted  to  Newton  for  a  process  which  enables  to  re- 
present in  a  very  simple  manner,  the  system  of  colors  of  which  tlie 
eye  can  appreciate  the  difference,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  the  law 
of  the  mixture  of  colors  is  expressed  in  a  relatively  simple  manner. 
J..et  us  imagine  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  suitably  arranged  around 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  commencing  with  the  red  and  follow- 
ing the  series  of  the  colors  of  tiie  rainbow  by  insensible  shadings  to 
the  violet ;  we  unite  the  red  and  the  violet  by  a  purple,  pacing  on 
the  one  hand  into  the  blueish  violet  and  on  the  other  into  the  yel- 
lowish scarlet  of  the  spectrum.  We  put  white  in  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  and  upon  the  radii  which  go  from   the  centre  to  the  peri" 
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plier)-,  we  dispose  by  insensible  gradations  the  colors  which  may 
be  produced  by  the  mixture  of  white  with  the  saturated  peripheral 
colors.  The  chromatic  circle  thus  constructed  represents  all  the 
variations  which  tiie  colors  can  present,  the  intensity  Tnoreovcr 
remaining  equal. 

Now — this  can  be  demonstrated — if  we  properly  arrange  the 
colors  u\)on  such  a  table,  and  if  we  properly  choose  the  measure  of 
their  intensities,  it  suflices  to  construct  the  centre  of  gravity  to 
find  the  position  of  the  color  which  results  from  the  mixture  of  two 
colors  of  the  table.  The  construction  is  made  by  n-jilacing  the 
weights  by  the  luminous  intensities.  Tlius,  upon  thecliromatic  table 
properly  constructed,  all  the  resulting  colors  which  two  colors  can 
make  are  situated  upon  thestraiglit  line  which  unites  tlicse  two  col- 
ors, and  these  resulting  colors  are  by  so  much  nearer  one  of  these  com- 
posing colors  as  they  contain  more  of  this  one  and  less  of  tlie  other- 

I  remark  that,  in  such  a  disposition,  the  colors  of  the  spectrum, 
which,  being  the  most  saturated  which  exist,  ought  to  be  placed 
the  farthest  possible  from  the  white,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  cir 
cumfereuce  of  the  table,  do  not  adjust  themselves  exactly  in  a  cir. 
cle.  The  circumference  of  the  figure  presents  three  projections,  in 
the  red,  the  green,  and  the  blue,  so  that  the  whole  very  nearly 
resembles  a  triangle  witli  rounded  corners.  Wiiile  the  red,  the 
green,  and  the  blue  occupy  the  angles,  the  sides  of  the  triangle 
contain  the  transitions  from  the  red  to  the  green  through  the  yel- 
low, from  the  green  to  tlie  indigo  through  the  greenish  blue,  and 
from  the  indigo  to  the  red  through  the  violet  and  purple. 

Witl)  his  representation  of  the  system  of  colors,  analogous  to 
that  which  we  have  just  described,  Newton  had  no  other  object 
than  to  give  a  comprehensive  idea  of  tlie  complicated  facts  relative 
to  onr  subject.  Very  recently,  Maxwell  has  been  able  to  demon- 
strate, even  from  a  fiuantitativs  point  of  view,  the  accuracy  of  the 
propositions  comprised  in  ,tliis  representation.  He  accomplished 
this  by  means  of  discs  whose  diflerent  sectors  bear  ditferent  colors, 
the  mingling  of  which  is  effected  by  means  of  a  rapid  rotation,- 
Wlien  one  of  tliese  discs  turns  so  swiftly  that  the  eye  can  no  longer 
follow  the  different  sectors,  the  colois  of  those  sectors  biend  into 
One  uniform  resulting  color,  and  the  quantity  of  the  light  relative 
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to  each  one  of  the  colors  may  be  measured  directly  by  the  size  of 
the  sector  which  it  covers.  Now  we  may  demonstrate  experi- 
mentally that  the  resulting  colors  thus  obtained  are  identical  with 
those  which  the  simtiUaneoiis  illiiniination  of  the  same  surface  with 
the  same  colors  would  give.  It  is  thus  that  measure  has  been  able 
to  penetrate  into  the  study  of  colors,  which  appeared  inaccessible 
to  it,  and  the  qualitative  differences  of  colors  have  been  brought 
into  the  domain  of  quantitative  circumstances. 

We  see  that  all  the  differences  of  colors  become  reduced  to  three; 
those  of  tone,  mturalion,  and  intensity.  The  diflferences  of  tone  are 
those  which  exist  between  the  different  colors  of  the  spectrum,  and 
which  we  designate  by  the  names  of  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet 
and  purple,  so,  relatively  to  tone,  the  colors  form  a  continuous 
series,  such  as  we  obtain  in  uniting  by  purple  the  extreme  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  and  such  as  we  have  represented  upon  the  circum- 
ference of  the  chromatic  table.  Saturation  presents  its  maximum 
in  the  simple  colors  of  the  spectrum  at  least  in  so  much  as  the 
sensations  produced  solely  by  external  light  are  in  question ;  we 
shall  see  farther  on  that  in  sensation  satui'ation  may  attain  a  still 
higher  degree.  Every  addition  of  white  to  the  spectrum  colors 
diminishes  their  saturation.  It  is  thus  that  rose  is  identical  with 
whitened  purple,  flesh  color  with  wliitened  scarlet ;  the  pale  green, 
l)ale  yellow,  pale  blue,  etc.,  are  the  s;ime  colors  little  saturated,  or 
mingled  with  white.  All  the  composite  colors  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
less  saturated  than  the  simple  colors  of  the  spectrum.  Finally,  the 
differences  of  brif/Iitncss  or  ititensitybiive  not  been  represented  upon 
the  chromatic  table.  Only  so  long  as  we  consider  colored  light, 
do  these  difTercnces  of  intensity  present  a  quantitative  character. 
Black  is  then  only  darkness  or  simply  the  absence  of  liglit.  It  is 
otherwise  when  we  look  at  colored  objects  ;  black  then  corresponds 
as  well  as  white  to  a  manner  of  reflecting  light,  and  for  this  reason, 
ill  ordinary  language,  it  is  considered  a  color  as  well  as  white. 
There  also  exists  a  series  of  denominations  for  the  colors  of  feeble 
intensity.  We  call  them  dark  or  deep,  or  sombre  [foucees]  when 
they  are  saturated,  and  grayish  [r/rise^]  when  they  are  whitened. 
Thus  the  dark  blue  is  a  blue  of  feeble  intensity  and  saturated; 
yrayish  blue  is  a  blue  of  feeble  intensity  and  whitened.  For  certain 
colors  the  employment  of  special  names  affords  greater  brevity. 
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Thus  reddish  brown,  brown,  olive  green  are  feeble  gradations, 
more  or  less  saturated  of  red,  yellow  and  green. 

We  have  just  seen  how,  in  relation  to  sensation,  the  objective 
differences  in  the  composition  of  light  may  all  be  reduced  to  differ- 
ences of  /one,saluratioii  and  intensity,  and  hoAV  language  conforms 
itself  to  this  distinction.  AVe  may  express  this  triple  difference  in 
still  another  manner. 

I  have  said  before  that  the  chromatic  table  properly  constructed 
resembles  a  triangle,  let  us  suppose  for  an  instant  that  it  forms  a 
rectilinear  triangle;  we  will  consider  later  the  error  which  this  sup- 
))osition  involves.  We  agree  with  Maxwell  that  red,  green,  and 
ultramarinte  occupy  its  angles.  It  follows,  from  the  law  of  the 
mixture  given  above,  that  all  the  colors  of  the  interior  and  of  the 
sides  of  tlie  triangle  may  be  obtained  by  the  mixture  of  the  three 
colors  which  occupy  the  angles.  Thus  all  the  differences  of  the 
colors  correspond  to  different  mixtures  of  three  fundamental  colors. 
It  is  best  to  take  for  lundamental  colors  those  indicated  by  Max- 
well. It  would  be  a  bad  choice  to  take,  with  the  ancient  authors, 
yellow  and  blue  which  have  been  chosen  as  fundamental  colors 
from  the  mixtures  of  colors  for  painting,  in  fact.,  the  yellow  and 
blue  rays  do  not  give  green  by  their  mixture. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  method  of  reducing  all  the  varieties  of 
liglit  to  the  mixtures  of  three  fundamental  colors  becomes  more 
clear  by  comparing  it  with  what  occurs  in  an  analagous  manner  in 
tile  ear. 

We  know  that  sound,  as  well  as  light,  is  an  oscillatory  move- 
ment whose  vibrations  are  diffused  in  the  form  of  waves,  in  like 
manner  as  with  light,  we  have  to  distinguish  in  sound  systems  of 
waves  of  different  wave-lengths,  which  excite  in  ourear  impressions 
of  diverse  fjualities;  the  waves  of  great  length  produce  low  sounds, 
tliose  of  short  length  high  sounds.  Like  the  eye  the  ear  may  be 
struck  at  the  same  time  by  several  systems  of  waves,  that  is  to  say, 
by  several  sounds.  But  in  the  ear  these  sounds  do  not  mingle  in 
the  same  Avay  as  colors,  Avhose  simultaneous  sensations  produce 
colors  which  we  liave  called  resulting.  We  cannot  replace  the 
simultaneous  action  of  (?o  and  mi  by  another  sound  like  re,  without 
completely  changing  the  impression;  while  the  eye  does  not  notice 
the  substitution  of  orange  in  the  place  of  a  mixture  of  red  and 
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yellow.  Tlie  most  complicated  harmony  of  an  orchestra  would 
produce  in  us  a  different  sensation,  should  we  replace  one  of  the 
sounds  which  compose  it  with  one  or  two  others.  For  a  cultivated 
ear,  there  exists  no  harmony  which  is  just  exactly  like  another 
composed  of  other  sounds.  If  the  ear  behaved  in  relation  to  sounds 
as  the  eye  in  relation  to  colors,  it  would  be  possible  to  replace  any 
harmony,  whatever  it  might  be,  by  the  combination  of  three  simple 
sounds,  one  very  low,  the  second  of  medium  pitch,  and  the  third 
very  liigh.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  vary  the  relative  intensity  of 
these  three  sounds  and  all  music  could  be  reduced  to  the  combina- 
tions of  three  sounds. 

We  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  harmony  remains  invariable  to  the 
car  only  so  long  as  the  intensity  of  each  one  of  the  sounds  of  which 
it  is  composed  remains  the  same.  To  define  a  harmony  with  perfect 
accuracy  it  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  determine  exactly  the 
intensity  of  all  the  sounds  of  which  it  is  composed.  So  also,  the 
physical  nature  of  a  kind  of  light  can  be  completely  determined 
only  by  measuring  the  intensity  by  all  the  simple  colors  which  this 
light  contains.  Now,  the  light  of  the  sun,  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  stars,  and  of  flames  contain  an  immense  number  of  different 
colors  which  shade  into  each  other  by  insensible  gradations.  To 
define  such  light  exactly,  from  a  physical  point  of  view,  it  would 
be  necessary,  therefore,  to  measure  the  intensity  of  innumerable 
elements,  while  in  sensation  we  only  distinguish  the  variation  in 
tlie  intensity  of  the  elements. 

The  skilled  musician  is  able  to  hear  immediately  in  a  harmony 
the  note  produced  by  each  instrument  of  a  complete  orchestra. 
The  physicist  cannot  recognize  immediately,  by  simple  sight,  the 
composition  of  a  light,  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  prism, 
which  decomposes  the  light.  But  then  the  composition  of  the 
light  becomes  manifest,  and  we  may  recognize  the  light  of  the 
ditfeivnt  llxed  stars,  from  tlic  bright  and  dark  lines  of  their  spec- 
trum ;  we  recognize  equally  the  chemical  elements  which  are  con- 
tained in  terrestrial  flames,  the  burning  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  of 
the  fixed  stars,  and  the  iiebiijji}.  Spectrum  analysis,  the  most 
brilliant  discovery  of  modern  times,  which  has  rendered  the  most 
remote  regions  ot  the  sky  accessible  to  chemical  analysis,  rests 
solely  upon  the  fact  that  the  light  from  each  luminous  source  con- 
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tains  certain  ineffaceable  physical  peculiarities  which  it  preserves 
even  in  mixtures. 

It  is  rery  interesting  to  know  that  there  are  some  eyes  which 
reduce  the  differences  of  the  colors  to  a  still  more  simple  system, 
that  of  the  mixture  of  only  two  fundamental  color?.  AVe  say  that 
these  eyes,  which  are  very  frequently  encountered,  are  affected  with 
Daltonism,  or  better  still  color  bUndness,  because  they  confound 
colors  which  appear  very  different  to  ordinary  eyes.  These  eyes 
are  not  less  apt  in  distinguishing  the  other  colors,  perhaps  even  a 
little  more  accurately,  than  normal  eyes.  Generally  these  eyes  are 
affected  with  anerythropsy  {no- red- seeing),  that  is  to  say,  in  their 
system  of  colors  it  is  the  red  that  is  lacking,  and,  consequently,  all 
the  variations  which  the  addition  of  red  gives  to  the  other  colors. 
All  the  differences  of  color  appear  differences  of  blue  and  of  green, 
to  which  they  give  the  name  of  yellow.  Thus  scarlet,  bright  red, 
pale  and  greenish  blue  appear  the  same  to  them,  or  at  most  present 
only  differences  in  intensity.  So  also  purple,  violet,  and  blue  appear 
the  same  to  them,  likewise  red,  orange,  yellow  and  green.  The 
scarlet  flowers  of  the  geranium  appear  to  them  of  the  same  tone  as 
its  leaves;  they^cannot  distinguish  between  the  red  and  the  green 
lanterns  which  are  used  for  signals  upon  railroads ;  they  do  not  see 
the  red  extremity  of  the  spectrum;  very  saturated  scarlet  appears 
almost  black  to  them,  to  such  a  degree  that  a  Scotch  i)riest,  suffer- 
ing from  color  blindness,  by  mistake  had  a  cassock  made  of  scarlet 
cloth. 

We  encounter,  in  the  perception  of  colors,  some  curious  ineiiual- 
ities  in  the  expanse  of  the  retina.  Firstly,  every  one  is  blind  to  red 
near  the  limit  of  the  field  of  vision.  If  we  move  a  geranium  flower 
to  and  fro  near  the  border  of  the  visual  field,  we  see  its  motion,  but 
we  do  not  distinguish  its  color  which  is  confounded  with  that  of 
the  foliage  of  the  plant,  for  generally,  in  indirect  vision  red  appears 
much  darker. 

In  tlie  second  place,  we  have  seen  that  around  the  foveii  ceninilis 
the  retina  is  of  a  yellow  tint,  it  follows  from  this  that  blue  appears 
:i  little  darker  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision.  This  is  espe- 
cially striking  in  mixtures  of  red  and  bliteish  green.  When  such 
a  mixture  api^ars  white  to  direct  vision,  it  appears  blue  in  the 
pcrijihcral  parts  of  the  visual  field  ;  inversely,  when  these  mixtures 
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appear  red  to  direct  vision  they  appear  white  as  soon  as  they  recede 
from  the  point  of  fixation. 

By  a  process  which  I  have  noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter,  these 
irregularities  pass  nnpercieved  owing  to  the  constant  motion  of  the 
eye.  With  regard  to  tiie  pale  and  whitened  colors  which  the  ex- 
ternal world  ordinarily  presents  to  ns,  we  know  to  what  impres- 
sions of  direct  vision  the  impressions  received  indirectly  corres' 
pond,  and  we  interpret  the  latter  so  as  always  to  appreciate  the 
colors  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  presented  to  direct  vision. 
Unusual  colored  mixtures,  or  especial  attention  is  necessary  for  the 
difference  to  become  appreciable. 

To  be  Continued. 
:o: 


Correspondence. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal: 

Seeing  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis  figuring  conspicuonsly  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Journal.  I  send  you  the  report  of  a  case 
which  I  saw  on  Easter  Sunday. 

The  patient  A.  G.  I.  was  in  his  usual  good  health  on  Friday, 
on  Saturday  he  comjilained  of  headache  and  sick  stomach,  when 
his  mother  gave  him  a  full  dose  of  Cathartic  Pills.  Nothing  very 
unusual  occurred  except  that  free  vomiting  accompanied  the  action 
of  the  cathartic. 

About  10  A.  M.  on  Sunday  he  complained  of  numbness  in  his 
legs,  and  told  his  mother  he  saw  her  doable.  Before  12  he  was 
totally  insensible  when  a  well  known  Physician  living  in  the  same 
Village,  was  at  once  sent  for,  was  promptly  on  hand,  and  imme- 
diately foretold  a  fatal  result. 

About  4  JO  P.  M.  I  saw  the  case  and  found  the  following  symp- 
toms. The  pulse,  soft,  full  and  very  little  quickened.  I'he  skin 
cool,  but  not  dry,  the  pupils  dilated  unequally,  the  left  most, 
the  mouth  nearly  closed,  lips  slightly  parted,  and  covered  with 
clammy  mucus,  constant  motion  and  clutching  of  the  left  arm 
and  liand  to  the  head,  no  motion,"and  apparently  no  sensation  in 
the  lower  extremeties.  While  agreeing  with  the  attending  physi- 
cian iu  his  prognosis,  we  both  hoped  that  there  would  be  time  to  do 
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something,  as  the  lad  was  healthy,  vigorous,  and  only  17  years  ot 
age.  But,  he  died  at  2  o'clock  A.  M.  on  Monday,  his  sickness  Uxst- 
ing  about  14  hours.  Cold  to  the  head  and  a  blister,  cups  with 
simple  mustard  Caltplams,  Linaments  of  red  pepper  and  ammonia 
with  turpentine  enemeta,  and  I  believe  a  couple  of  doses  of  lod. 
and  Bromide  of  potassa  were  used,  yet  the  result  was  as  I  have 
told  you,  death  in  14  hours.  On  my  way  home  next  day  I  came 
to  this  conclusion  that  if  I  ever  saw  another  such  case  (and  I  hope 
I  wont)  that  I  shall  put  the  patient  in  a  hot  mustard  bath,  use  the 
cold  douche  to  the  head,  and  whatever  other  means  I  can  obtain 
to  excite  action  to  the  surface,  this  case  clearly  convincing  me  that 
if  the  great  nerrous  centres  are  not  relieved  at  once,  by  some  artifi- 
cial means  you  have  not  time  given  to  depend  on  the  therapeutical 
action  of  drugs. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
YoKK,  Ont.,  April  8nd,  1872.  R-  h.  d. 


-:o:- 


Editorial  Department. 


Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis  or  "Spotted  Fever." 

AK8WER  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  epidemic  of  cerebro-splnal  meningitis  which  was  spoken  of  in  our  last 
journal,  as  having  recently  visited  Buffalo  for  the  first  time,  continues  1o  prevail 
with  unabated  frequency  ;  the  liealth  officer's  report  for  March,  shows  thirty 
two  deaths  from  this  disease  alone.  As  we  have  already  said,  we  are  unable 
to  throw  any  great  light  upon  the  nature  or  causes  of  this  disease,  but  we 
would  faithfully  record  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  its  appearance,  and 
direct  attention  to  the  importance  of  studying  the  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings of  all  cases  as  they  appear,  thus  hoping  to  finally  gain  some  better 
and  more  satisfactory  knowledge  of  its  nature,  causes  and  modes  of  cure.  With 
this  view  we  have  noted  the  general  hygienic  conditions  in  the  forty  cases 
which  have  already  fallen  under  our  own  care,  or  been  seen  in  connection  with 
our  professional  friends.  These  furnish  representative  cases  of  the  disease  as 
described  by  all  authors,  some  mild  in  character  and  terminating  favorably, 
others  of  active  or  malignant  form  ami  terminating  fatally.  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  at  present,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  cases,  our  own  statistics 
■how  nothing;,  on  this  point,  being  called  to  see  many  of  the  cases  because 
severe  and  certain  to  end  fatally.     It  seems  probable  thai  the  death  rate  is  not 
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so  great  as  has  generally  been  estimated  in  most  other  places  where  it  has  pre- 
vailed epidemically.      Of  the  forty  cases  twelve  are  now  known  to  have 
ended  fatally,  and  of  the  remaining,  others  are  likely   to  also  end  fatally 
however,  taking  away  the  cases  seen  in  consultation,  mainly  on  accomit  of 
their  severitj',  and  the  proportion  would  be  lessened  nearly  one  half. 

We  are  asked,  is  it  contagious  ?  For  ourselves  we  answer  no,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  profession  with  remarkable  imauimity,  have  regarded  it  as  non-com- 
munieable  by  the  sick  to  the  well.  Its  prevalence  in  the  French  garrisons  and 
barracks  without  extending  to  the  civil  population,  and  some  other  isolated 
facts  giving  the  appearance  of  its  extending  by  contagion  led  a  few  physicians 
to  suppose  it  "  infectious"  or  contagions,  but  we  believe  that  their  views  were 
not  sustained  by  subsequent  observation,  and  that  it  may  safely  be  regarded 
as  se; tied,  that  it  is  not  contagious.  Again,  we  are  asked,  is  it  malarious?  or 
does  it  arise  from  sewers  and  other  sources  of  atmospheric  contamination  ?  In 
Buffalo,  its  rise  and  progress  are  connected,  so  far  as  can  be  known,  with  no 
animal  or  vegetable  putrifaction,  nor  with  any  miasmatic  or  other  deleterious 
or  offensive  emanations.  It  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  hovels  of  the  poor 
and  palaces  of  the  rich  ;  it  has  been  about  equally  fatal  when  seen  in  the  most 
salubrious  and  best  veutillated  apartments  as  when  occurring  in  places  desti- 
tute of  all  healthy  surroundings.  We  cannot  answer  this  question  better 
than  by  quoting  from  the  excellent  work  of  Stille,  upon  Epidemic  meningitis 
which  we  would  recommend  to  all  who  desire  to  study  this  disease.  Speaking 
of  the  causes  he  says  :  "  It  may  be  said  in  general  terms  that  epidemic  menin- 
gitis has  occurred  in  all  portions  of  the  temperate  zone,  inhabited  by  European 
races  and  their  decendants,  in  all  sorts  of  localities,  among  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions of  society,  at  all  ages,  and  in  both  sexes,  and  that  it  is  therefore  in  the 
strongest  sense  of  the  word  a  pandemic  disease.  And,  when  it  is  added  that 
the  disease  is  not  disseminated  by  contagion,  it  evidently  falls  in  to  the  cat- 
egory of  the  diseases  referred  to,  of  whose  occurrence  no  other  explanation  is 
at  present  possible  than  that  they  are  directly  produced  by  a  specific  atmos- 
pheric poison.  ' 

Does  it  resemble  typhus  fever,  and  is  it  a  new  phase  of  that  disease  ?  Every 
experienced  physician  when  be  meets  his  first  case,  though  he  may  not 
recognize  its  true  nature,  will  at  once  see  that  he  has  a  group  of  remarkable 
symptoms  and  that  it  is  something  he  has  never  before  seen ;  he  will  soon 
decide  upon  its  true  character  bj'  exclusion,  rejecting  every  other  form  of  disease, 
he  will  soon  arrive  atthe  true  nature  of  the  malad}'.  The  cases  do  not  resemble 
anything  we  have  ever  before  seen,  the  symptoms,  appearance  ol  patient,  and 
history  of  attack,  are  i|uite  uidike  that  present  in  any  other  disease.  Still,  there 
are  some  resemblances  to  other  low  forms  of  disease,  and  some  physicians  liken 
it  to  typhus.  We  cannot  better  point  out  the  wide  distinction,  than  by  quoting 
a  tabular  summary  made  by  Stille. 
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TYPHUS  FEVER, 

"EsBoiitially  an  endemic  diseaso.  Always 
due  to  local  causes.  Spreads  by  inturcom- 
miHiicatiou  only. 

AttackB  priiimrily  the  poor,  filthy,  and 
crowded,  aloue. 

Contagioup  in  a  high  degreo. 

The  two  sexes  are  equall>'  afl'ected. 

More  adulta  than  yoiiug  persons. 

Epidemics  are  irrespective  of  season. 

The  eruption  is  rarely  absent,  and  appears 
between  the  fourth  and  the  seventh  day. 

The  eruption  is  uniformly  roseolous  and 
then  petechial,    Ecchymosea  are  rare. 

Headache  dull  and  heavy. 
J^arelv  ab^fUt ;  usually  muttering.    Rarely 
begins  iiefore  the  end  of  the  first  week. 

A  alow  pulse  exceedingly  rare.  Its  rate  is 
pretty  constantly  between  90  and  120. 


BPIDEHIC  XBNINQITIS. 

A  pandemic  disease.  Occurs  in  places  re- 
mote from  one  another,  and  without  inter* 
communication. 

Attacks  all  classes  of  society.  Is  never 
primaril^v  developed  by  squalor  and  deficient 
vent  ilat  Ton. 

Is  not  contagious. 

More  males  than  females  attacked. 

More  young  persons  than  adults. 

Generally  occurs  in  winter. 

Braptions  are  wanting  in«it  least  half  of  the 
cases  ;  they  occur  within  the  first  day  or  two. 

The  eruptions  are  very  various,  including 
erythema,  roseola,'  urticaria,  herpes,  Ac. 
Bcchymoses  arc  common. 

Headache  acute,  agoni/.ing,  tensive. 

Delirium  often  absent;  often  hysterical, 
sometiHies  vivacious,  sometimes  maniacal. 
Generally  begins  on  the  first  or  second  day. 

Pulse  very  often  not  above  the  natural 
standard;  often  preternaturally  frequent  or  in- 
freqnent.  Is  subject  to  sudden  and  great 
variations. 

"The  temperature  is  lower  than  that  record- 
ed in  any  other  typhoid  or  inflammatory 
disease*'    It  la  also  very  fluctuating. 

The  body  has  no  pecaliar  smell. 

The  tongue  Is  generally  moist  and  soft ; 
aordes  of  the  teeth,  &c.  is  rare. 

Vomiting,  generally  of  billions  matter,  is  an 
almost  constant  and  urgent  symptom,  espe- 
cially In  the  first  stage. 

Pains  in  the  spiue  and  limbs  of  a  sharp  and 
lancinating  cliaracterare  usual,  and  evidently 
neuralgic. 

Tetanic  spasms  in  a  very  large  proportion 
of  cases  and  within  the  first  two  or  three 
days.  They  are  dne  to  an  inflammatory  ex- 
udation within  the  spinal  canal. 

Cutaneous  hyperiestheaia  is  a  prominent 
Bymptom. 

Strabismus  common. 

The  eye,  if  injected,  has  a  light  red  or 
pinkish  color. 

The  pupils  are  often  unequal. 

Deafness  often  complete  and  permanent. 

Duration  very  Indefinite;  but  generally 
from  four  to  seven  days. 

Relapses  are  common. 

The  hlood  is  often  highly  flbrlnons. 

The  lesions,  unices  in  the  most  rapid  cases, 
consist  of  a  fibrinous  or  purulent  exudation 
in  tbemeshcH  of  the  ccrebro-splnalpia  mater. 

Mortality  from  30  to  75  per  cent.  Mortality  from  8  to  40  per  cent. 

Our  Splice  prevents  our  answering  but  one  other  question  asked  by  those  who 
have  not  yet  seen,  but  every  day  expect  to  meet  the  disease.  What  treattiient 
do  you  find  most  satisfiiclory  V  The  following  suggestions  copied  from  an  essay 
by  J.  Net  ten  Radditfe  published  in  a  work  upon  diseases  of  the  spine  and 
nerves,  will  fiirnisn  in  brief  as  satisfactory  answer  as  can  be  given. 

"/'ro;>A,v^ac//c.— Ignorance  of  the  true  etiology  of  the  disease  limits  our  pre- 
ventive ertorts  to  general  sanitary  measures,  applicable  to  all  epidemic  diseases, 
for  the  purification  of  houses  and  localities.  Mr.  J.  Simon,  recording  the  con- 
ditions under  winch  the  disease  has  prevailed,  writes:  "I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  best  sanitary  precaution  which  in  the  jiresent  state  of  knowl- 
edge can  be  taken  against  the  disease,  must  consist  in  care  for  the  ventilation 
of  dwellings".  Fie  adds,  however,  "that  in  some  cases,  according  to  local 
reports,  the  distribution  of  an  epidemic  has  very  decidedly  not  been  governed 


The  temperature  is  always  more  or  less  ele- 
vated, and  it  does  not  fall  until  the  close  of 
the  disease.  "The  skin  Is  hot,  burning,  and 
pungent  to  the  feel '' 

The  q^ouse-like  odor  of  typhus  is  charac- 
teristic. 

The  tongue  is  generally  dry,  hard  and 
brown  ;  ana  the  teeth  and  gume  fuligiuoua. 

Vomiting  la  rare,  and  not  urgent. 

Pains  are  dull,  heavy,  and  apparently  mus- 
cular. 

Tetanic  spasms  are  unknown  i»  typhus. 
Convulsions  sometimes  occiu,  due  to  "pyte- 
mia." 

The  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  generally 
blunted. 

Rare. 

The  blood  in  the  conjunctival  vessels  has  a 
dark  hue. 

Always  equal. 

Hardly  ever  permanent,  or  attended  with 
signs  of  disorganization  of  the  ear. 

Duration  from  twelve  to  fourteen  days. 

Relapses  are  rare. 
The  blood  is  never  fibrinous. 
There  are  no  inflanimalory  lesions  what- 
ever. 
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by  conditions  of  overcrowding  and  ill-vpntilation."  Dr.  B.  W.  Ricliardson's 
suggestion  as  to  tiie  cause  of  tlie  disease  sliould  lead  to  tlie  careful  microscopic 
examination  of  all  bread  stuffs  and  farinaceous  preparations  in  use  among 
families  and  communities  where  the  disease  breaks  out,  and  the  disuse  of  sucli 
as  may  be  of  d(mbtfnl  character.* 

Curative. — The  treatment  of  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  is  as  un- 
satisfactory as  that  of  cholera.  Tlie  evidence  of  the  course  of  the  disease  hav- 
ing been  beneficially  affected  in  any  outbreak  by  the  administration  of  medi- 
cine is  very  doubtful.  The  too  common  rapid  progress  of  the  malady  to  death, 
as  in  cholera,  and  the  nature  cf  the  lesions  determining  death,  necessarily  set 
at  naught  efforts  to  control  it ;  medicine  not  being  guilty  cither  of  inaptitude 
or  inactivity.  The  control  of  this  disease,  as  of  cholera  or  trichiniasis,  is  a 
question  of  preventive  rather  than  curative  treatment,  and  must  depend  upon 
the  discovery  and  limitation  of  its  cause.  In  the  earlier  outbreaks,  epidemic 
cerebrospinal  meningitis  was  treated  as  an  acute  inflammatory  affection,  by 
bleeding  and  purgatives,  with  the  general  result  that  the  fatality  of  the  malady 
was  probaljly  invariably  augmented.  During  the  recent  outbreak  in  Philadel- 
phia, it  was  found  that,  in  the  more  asthenic  cases,  cupping  the  nape  of  the 
neck  was  "of  essential  service  in  mitigating,  and  generally,  indeed,  in  wholly 
removing  the  neuralgic  pains  which  form  so  prominent  and  so  severe  a  symp- 
tom in  many  cases  of  the  disease"  (Srir^r.B).  When  the  state  of  the  patient 
forbade  the  abstraction  of  blood,  dry-cupping  used  in  the  same  locality  afforded 
signal  relief,  and  rendered  the  effects  of  v&sication  more  prompt  and  complete. 
Tills  was  the  experience  of  one  of  the  least  fatal  outbreaks  recorded.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  majority  of  epidemics  has  been  against  any  bloodletting,  local 
or  general.  The  deduction  to  be  derived  as  to  depletion  from  the  general  state 
of  the  circulation  and  the  results  of  practice  entirely  coincide.  For,  as  a  rule, 
the  pulse  from  the  very  outset  contraindicates  the  withdrawal  of  blood ;  and, 
if  in  any  case  it  should  seem  from  the  general  symptoms  that  depletion  might 
exercise  some  control  over  the  central  mischief,  a  thoughtful  regard  should  be 
given  to  the  future.  The  application  of  cold  to  the  head  and  spine,  either  by 
mea:8  of  ice  or  a  freezing  mixture,  in  Esmarch's  India-rubber  bags,  is  not 
open  to  the  same  objection  as  bloodletting,  and  has  furnished  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  results  of  all  direct  treatment  of  the  acute  cerebro-spinal  symptoms. 
In  its  use  care  should  be  taken  not  to  jirolong  the  application  so  as  to  depress 
or  increase  the  depression  already  existing  of  the  whole  system.  When  the 
acute  nervous  symptoms  are  accompanied  by  marked  prostration,  it  is  advis- 
able during  the  application  of  the  ice  to  swathe  the  limbs  in  hot  flannels,  pack 
the  legs  and  thighs  with  hot-water  bottles,  or  bags  flUcd  with  hot  sand  or  salt 


*  Direasi'A  prnin. — Dr.  B.  W.  Iticliardsiin  Ims  susjgcsted  that  epidemic  crrebro-spinnf  men- 
iiii;ili*m;iy  possibly  arise  from  tlic  ci>iisumplio!i  of  diseased  pfaiii,  aft(T  ttie  manner  of 
er;;otism.  and  perliaps  acrodynia.  lie  tliinks  that  the  probabilities  are  alto^etlier  in  favour  of 
tlie  sii';;,'e.st  ion,  that  "  the  eause,  in  fact,  is  a  diseaeed  gra'n,  or  fnn^us,  containt^d  in  some 
t<lnds  of  tlorir  ont  of  which  the  bread-stults  are  made.  Thi»  fungus  may  not  he  present  in 
larce  (piantities.  and  many  persons  may  eat  of  the  food  without  petting  a  poisonous  part ; 
hut  one  will  get  it  out  of  a  nimiber,  and  this  without  any  communication  l)eyond  tlie  breaking 
of  bread  together ;  this  disease  may  occur  in  one  member  of  a  family,  leaving  the  rest  free, 
and  in  this  irregular  way  it  may  be  distributed,  in  an  epidemic  form,  over  a  large  surface  of 
the  country."  He  adds.  *'If  my  hypotliesis.  as  regards  cause,  be  correct,  there  is  little 
danger  of  the  disorder  extending  widely  in  this  country  ;  for  of  our  cereals  used  as  food, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  now  "select  wheat,  and  onr  wheat  generally  is  selected  for 
thf!  market  with  great  .jiidiremrnt  nad  circumspection.  Any  cases,  therefore,  that  might 
ocenr  would  b«' isolated,  and  would  be  easily  traced  out  and  prevented. "  This  suggestion 
opens  out  an  altogether  new  field  of  inquiry  respi^cting  the  origin  of  the  disease,  and  it  de- 
mands active  and  thoughtful  consideration  in  suhsec|nent  outbreaks.  Dr.  H.  Day,  of  StatTord, 
has  endeavoured,  l>y  e.-speriments  on  the  lower  animals,  to  obtain  some  light  oil  the  subject. 
He  fed  three  rabbits  with  unsound  grain  jvi-heat,  oats,  ergot  of  rvc,  and  monI<ly  bread)  with 
this  result:  In  all  the  animals  a  spasmodic  atl'ection  was  producetl,  and  in  two  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  right  eye.  proceeding  in  one  case  to  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  evacuation 
of  the  contents  of  the  globe  One  of  the  rabbits  died  on  the  eighth  day,  the  other  two  were 
killed  on  the  tweirtli  clay,  and  in  all  more  or  less  congestion  of  the  momt>rances  of  the  spinal 
ccird  was  found  on  dissection. 

The  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  this  ; 
that  the  Clue  to  its  cxplanatioo  has  not  been  discovered. 
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and  cover  tlie  abdomen  with  thick  layers  of  flannel  or  cotton-wool.  From  the 
very  outset  of  the  disease,  care  should  be  taken  to  economize  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  and  anticipate  its  fall ;  and  in  cases  characterized  by  collapse,  or 
much  vital  depression,  the  application  of  external  heat  in  the  manner  just 
suggested  is  a  cardinal  point  of  treatment.  Of  medicaments  directly  addressed 
to  the  nervous  symptoms,  opium  is  the  most  valuable.  It  is  especially  in- 
dicated when  there  is  much  restless  and  delirium,  sleeplessness,  hyperasthesia, 
and  painful  spasm.  Morphia  is  the  best  form  of  administration,  and  subcu- 
taneous injection  perhaps  the  best  mode.  The  drug  should  be  given  in  decided 
and  frequently  repeated  doses,  and  carefully  watched.  Stille  says  of  its  use 
durini;  the  recent  outbreak  in  Philadelphia :  "  We  were  in  the  habit  of  giv- 
ing one  grain  of  opium  every  hour,  in  very  severe,  and  every  two  hours  in 
moderately  severe  cases,  anil  in  no  instance  whs  produced  either  narcotism,  or 
even  an  approach  to  that  condition.  Under  the  influence  of  the  medicine  the 
pain  and  sijasm  subsided,  the  skin  grew  warmer,  and  the  pulse  fuller,  and  the 
entire  condition  of  the  patient  more  hopeful.  It  seemed  probable,  however, 
that  the  full  benefit  of  the  opium  treatment  could  be  received  by  those  only 
who  were  subjected  to  it  in  tlie  early  stages  of  llie  attack.  Direct  experience 
is  here  in  peifect  accord  witli  the  expectation  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
pathological  processes  involved  in   tlie  disease  would  naluniUy  suggest.  " 

A  Committee  of  the  American  Medical  Association  has  reported  favorably 
of  the  indphfite  of  guinia  in  large  doses,  given  at  tlie  very  beginning  of  the 
disease.  In  some  instances  the  drug  seemed  to  abort  the  attack.  The  com- 
mittee speaks  also  of  the  favourable  results  reported  from  the  combined  use  sf 
ergot  and  chloride  of  iron.  Some  American  physicians  have  given  ergot  in 
combination  with  belladonna,  and  belladonna  in  cond)ination  with  quinine,  but 
with  equivocal  benefit.  Mercurials  have  been  freely  used,  particularly  in  the 
form  of  calomel,  but  their  effect  has  been  most  questionable,  except  as  purga- 
tives. Their  indiscriminate  use  is  to  be  utterly  condemned,  and  their  use  at 
all  to  be  discountenanced.  A  host  of  other  medicaments  have  been  made  use 
of,  of  which  it  is  requisite  to  note  only  iodi(leofpottiJisiHm,hromideof  potassium, 
and  arsenite  of  potash.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  two  former  dnigs 
have  been  used,  and  are  most  likely  to  prove  benetirial,  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  piactitioncr.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  decidi'd  good  has  arisen 
from  their  administration.  In  protracted  cases  of  convalescence  the  arsenite 
of  potash  may  prove  a  valuable  remedy. 

Of  the  general  treatment  of  the  patient  the  hot  bath  [lOS^-lOS"]  is,  when 
practicable,  the  most  important.  This  should  l)e  followed,  as  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  by  friction  with  warm 
od  of  turpentine.  The  rci/JHi^n  should  be  generous  and  nutritious  from  the 
lx!ginning  of  the  disease.  In  the  acute  stages  sou|>  of  some  kind  or  other,  or 
milk,  is  needed  ;  and  as  soon  as  appetite  returns,  solid  viands  of  any  digest- 
ible character  must  be  given.  In  the  graver  cases  where  there  is  much  resfless- 
nesH  and  spasm  or  stupor,  and  food  cannot  be  given  by  the  mouth  from  the 
patient's  refusal  or  inabillity  to  swallow,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  ad- 
minister it  by  the  rectum:  when  there  is  much  thirst,  the  patient's  fierce  desire 
for  drinks  may  be  freely  indulged.  The  slate  of  the  pulse  is  the  principal 
guide  to  the  use  of  stimulants.  Their  administration  as  a  sijccial  remedy  in- 
de))endently  of  the  indications  which  generally  govern  their  use  has  not  been 
followed  by  good  residts ;  but  they  are  called  for  wlien  the  condition  of  the 
mil»<!  and  the  aspect  of  the  patient  show  manifest  flagging  of  the  vital  power. 
The  sequeltr,  of  the  disease  must  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles. 

Too  fiequently  the  state  of  the  patient  as  to  tU'lirium,  spasm,  and  irritability 
of  the  stomach  prevents  all  internal  treatment  whether  by  medicine  or  food, 
and  limits  the  efforts  of  the  physician  to  external  meiisu'res.  restricting  even 
Ihcir  application.  To  this  utdiai)py  combination  of  unfortunate  and  uncon- 
trollable c(mditions  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to  some  extent  the  inefflcacy 
of  treatment." 

Much  might  be  added  of  personal  experience,  but  for  the  present  this  brief 
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Hydrargyrl,  U.  8.  P.,  S  grs....       iO 

" lod.  etOpil T6 


per 

500 

$1  76 

1  75 

1  75 

1  75 

2  25 

3  5U 

3  25 

4  00 

1  73 

1  75 

3  50 

3  60 

3  SO 

1  75 

3  25 

350 

2  25 

2  75 

4  75 

4  76 

S  60 

3  75 

3  60 

2  25 

3  76 

2  25 

225 

2  25 

8  75 

2  25 

2  65 

1  75 

1  75 

300 

2  25 

I  76 

4  75 

3  60 

S  60 

2  76 

3  75 

1  75 

1  75 

3  60 

^LLS^ 


Price  •*■■ 


PIL: 


lodofcrm,  et  Fcrrl 

Iodoform,  I  gr 

Ipocfvp  etOpil,  a"^  gr»...» 

Leptand,  Comp 

Lupulin,  3  gru 

Opii,  U.S.  P.,lgr 

**     etCampborte 

"     et  Cam  pU.et  Tannin.. 

"     etriumbiAcot 

PhOBpliorua  Comp: 

j  Phosp.'ioru.'i,  1-100  gr. 
iKxt.  NuiVom.,;<gr. 

Potass.  Icdid.,2grB 

Quiui^Sulph.,  2  grs 

"    3gr8 

"      Ckjmp 

"       et  Ext.  Bolladon 

*'       et  Ferri 

"       et  Uydrarg 

"       et  Ferri  et  Slrv-ch 
Valer" 
Bhel,  Comp.,  U.  S.  P... 

RlicI  et  Hydrarg 

Itheumatic ^....: 

Zlnof  Valerian,  I  gr...., 


per 

60fi 


3  2.'i;?ir.  (10 

3  00!  14  7.S 
60     2  25 


100| 

40| 

75l 

10(1' 

100 

75 


4  76 
1  75 

3  50 

4  75 
4  75 
3  50 


2  grs. 


85 

2  76 
4  00. 
175' 
176 
17f.: 
176 
17C 

3  60 
76 
80 1 
9(1! 

101'' 


4  00 

13  50 

liJ  73 

8  50 

8  BO 

8  60 

«  60 

8  60 

17  2.1 

3  50 

3  75 

4  25 
4  78 


GRANULES. 

4^Accurate  methods  and  the  greatest  care 
are  employed  In  dividing  these  minute  doses 
to  render  them  uniform  and  accurate. 


Acid,  Arsenlons,  1-20, 1-30  *  1-50  gr  $  40 

Aconita.  1-f.O  gr 76 

Afropia,  1-CO  gr 75 

Corrosive  Sublimate,  1-12, 1-20, 1-40  gr  40 

DIgitalin,  l-(!0  gr 7f 

EIrrterium,  (Clutterbuck's)  1-10  gr...  95 

Extract  Cannabis  Indica,}<f  gr 60 

"      Hyoscyamus,  tEng.)  J<;gr...  40 

1      N'JX  Vomica,  J^gr 40 

Hydrasl'n,  Uer..... 95 

Jlercory  Iodide,  li  gr 40 

"       Ked.l-lOgr 40 

Morphia  Acet.,  Igr To 

Siiljph.,  1-10  gr 60 

"            ,       Her 70 

"  "       Kgf 100 

"       Valer 1 00 

Podophyllin,  U  gr : 60 

Podophyliin  Comp.    • 

(Podonhylllo,        Kgr.) 
■<  Ext.  Ilyoscram,  %  gr.  V    75 
(     "    Nux  Vom,  1-16 gr.) 

Qnluta  Valerianate,  ]^  gr 2  oo 

Sliver  Nitrite,  Jigr 75 

Strychnia,  1-go,  80,  40,  SOgr, 4n 


Jl  75 
3  SO 

3  60 

1  7.5 
8  60 

4  60 

2  76 
1  7.5 
1  75 

4  50 
1  75 

1  75 

3  25 

2  76 

3  25 

5  75 

4  75 
4  75 
2  25 


d 

»^ 

0 

^I 

rjQ| 

rrjl 

0: 
0. 
K 

§1 

i 

^' 
^4 


3  60 

8  78 
3  6u 

1  7« 
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M 
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t&'  Dl8i!;ion»ed  by  DmretatB  tbroughont  the  Conntrj.-^l 


^S> 


■*r  I'illM  Hi-nt  Ijy  »IuU  on  receipt  of  Catalogue  r*rioe.-« 

PIL:     IODOFORM    ETFERRI. 


1  Ponerfnl  (icBeml  Tonic,  uid  Alt«r«tiT»,  T»lu»l(le  u  >  Bomedy  In 

SCflOFDU,  AN(fflA,  NEORALfilA,  CEOROSK,  RHEOMAm.  &c. 

\Vc  make  special  mention  of  these  pilU  of  our  manufacture,  as  the  medical  jo  amals  throughout  tht  coun- 
try contain  contributions  from  reliable  authors  who  have  made  wonderful  cures  after  having  used,  without 
■^access,  all  other  known  remedies^ 

K^ch  Ubcl  bears  the  formula  and  doses. 

Wc  give  below  a  brief  extract  froJn  a  report  of  the  l^high  County  Medical  Soticty,  as  published  in 
'U*ft  transactions  (/the  Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  June,  i86S. 

"  Intemnlly,  I  ^avc  nulniiie  and  iron  and  a  good  nourishing  diet.  Still  I  found  p-cat  trouble  in  keeping 
up  Kc.ilthy  granulations,  they  would  become  sluggish.  1  tried  a  number  of  alteratives,  as  iodide  of  jiotas 
siurn  and  lime.  Still  the  case  progressed  very  slowly  until  m,y  attention  was  attracicd  to  an  article  in  ili-- 
.\Uii..u/ and  Surgicai  K//>orUr,  *  On  lodutorm  and  Iron.*  1  at  once  concluded* to  §ivc  this  remedy  a  fa.ii 
irj.d.  1  discontinued  all  other  constitutional  treatment,  and  gave  three  pilU  three  times  a  day^  manu/ac- 
tared  by  W.  /\.  Warner^  Co.,  c/  Philadelphia.  1  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  rapid  improve- 
meiil.  The  pain  at  once  left  hor  limb,  wiili  winch  she  had  suffered  continually  ;  the  granulatioui  became 
more  licalihy  aitd  more  abundant,  and  I  now  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  patit-nt  cng;tging  in  all  her 
household  tfuiica,  AW  a  vestige  c/  tkt  dUease  is  to  be  seen.  The  patient  is  eHJoyin^; perfect  health,  is 
active  nnd  lively. 

*'  Since,  1  have  treated  two  other  case*,  one  of  three  und  one  of  four  years'  standing,  with  the  same 
good  rtsulu    X  feel  convinced  of  the  clTicacy  of  tlic  remedy. 
*  P.  L.  REICHARI), 

Chairman  Sanitary  C0mmiitee. 

Mt^  Vie  furnish  with  orders,  or  when  requested,  a  treatise  in  pamphlet  form,  detaiUitg  cures  effected, 
and  cases  to  which  it  is  appKcaUe.    Price  of  Pills  per  hundred,  $3.35.    liberal  Discount  for  quantities. 

PIL:  I^HOSFHORUS  OOINJ^: 

(onlalning  Pliott|i1torus,  Oue-bniidrtdth  drain.    Kxt*  5nx.  Vomica,  Oue-fourlli  tirala. 
Ja.oo  prr  Hi'.ndred.    Liberal  discount  for  ^uantitiet. 

.  i^  an  iiniK)rtant  constituent  of  the  animal  economy,  particularly  of  the  bi-ain  and  nervous 
%y  "pardcd  as  a   valuable  remedy   for  diseases  common  to  them,— as  in  cases  of   Lapse  of 

M.;,  tug  of  the  Brain,  Lt.>ss  of  Nerve  Power,  Phtliisia,  Paralysis  and  Impolency.    The  piluUr 

form  \-.'y,  '. '■';i)  .Icenicd  ilie  mcxst  desirable  for  the  administration  of  Phusphorua.    Ii  is  in  a  perfect  state 
cf  Hubdivisit-n,  as  it  is  incori>orated  with  Glycerine,  &c.,  in  solultou. 

I->r.  tl,  JJujardin  lieaumetz,  of  the  Hospital  de  la  Petie,  Paris,  concludes,  after  an  elabr»ratc  study 
of  the  .-\ciii>n  uf  phosphorus  in  lucomotor  at-ixia,that — i.  Phosphonis  appears  to  have  a  faNorable  inllucnce 
in  pi^grcshivc  locomotor  ataxia.  2.  Phosphonis  acts  as  an  excitant  and  an  a  tonic  to  the  nervoui  systeoi 
It  !•  ■  .r:!',  to  tV.e  nervous  ti*suc  an  indispensable  eltnicnt.  3.  'i'lic  administration  of  phosplmrufc  should 
be  .  in  small  do^cA,  one  inilli^rartiine    (about  the  1-60  of  a  grain,)  and  incre;esed  gradually 

'If  i'>n  shouUl  cease  when  dii;tsiivc  Iruublcs  supervene.— iJw//ir//M  Ceneral  de   'Jhtru/en 

tt^..  ,  i-cb.  aytb,  Maith  liih,  iSob. 

iPrivate  Formulae  and  Special  Orders  for  Pills. 

We  arc  prepared  to  execute  Speci.tl  crdcj-s  c-r  private  receipts  for  any  qnautiiics  not  less  train  3i«>o 

.  it  l-*'".-;  imprr; /(icable  to  coat  a  lc»»    r.;:n.l>cr.    ^^'ith   a  view  to  proper  nianipulation  it  is  tlesiraye  t 

«:  .sition,  wc  will  llitrcfvrc  supply  the  ingredients,  and  give  the  lowest  estimates  tlierel'or 

1  ■  r>  it  will  rc>iuirc  but  a  week  or  a  few  da)s,  except  la.  rare  iiisiajicei.    The  larger  the 

'*  It:  elcgitiiL  the  fiuiih. 


W3 


.KLi-\f  R.   U-ARKKJ?,  Ph<:rm.ireutical  Che'mhi,  PhiZatfclfifirtt. 

\\  .    I  .„,„  t.,.  .     ^'  -..  [..^,j  mibmitied  for  my  inspection,  vari 
^yand  can  ^)roncunce  them  botli ; 
.  Jter  and  ability,  and  I  iegai-,i  the  !•> 
>'  :    jg  L.n-iii  ..,  ;i  -.J  'Liifiiy,  at  the  surest  guarantee  of  liieir  cxceiicni.o. 
Youn,  veiy  respectfully, 

JOkiX  M.  MAISCH,  Z/'.  5*.  Army  Lalerato*} 
•^^5 {  Now  Proles»or  in  Philadelphia  Collctc  of  i^^- 


49*Pleajse  Specify  oirr  ikiuce  (AVm.  It.  AVarner  Sc  Co.,)  ixrhen  it 
suits  yonr  convenience  to  ordex-  through  other  houses. 


NEW  REMEDIES  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS. 

Thwe  preparafiaDs  are  offered  to  sOpply  what  seems  a  growing  necessity.  They  consUtuta 
moat  efficient  remedies,  made  agroenble  to  the  taate  irith  AViue,  Sugar  and  Aromatica,  aud  meat 
with  ft  raady  rndttramfnt  hy  thi  mott  eininvni  o/  the  proftesUm, 

VtNUM  GOSSYPll  RADIX  RECENTiS.    (Warasr  &  Co.) 

(  wilt  of  the  Fresh  Cotton  Root  Bark.) 

V»  oflar  this  oa  themost  reliable  preparation  of  Cotton  Root  Bark.  90  relebrated  aa  an  Emtntua- 
SOguo  aiid  Varturient;  also  valuable  ail  a  remedy  ii>  Chlor(i.<)i8  and  Anoemia.  It  acts  with  much 
mora  certainty  aud  etncaoy  than  Ergot,  wuhout  the  disagreeable  effects  attending  tlie  adminis- 
tration of  ttie  latter,  as  it  producea  no  pain  or  ga.'itric  didturljancea  and  no  otlier'etfect  than  tlie 
promotiun  of  tlio  menses.*  Being  marie  from  the  reoent  ruot,  gathered  in  the  proper  season 
Ifuarantaea  unifonn  results,  whito  it  arf'ord«  a  preparation  plHaalhg  to  take. 

I>0(Oi,— One  to  two  tablespoonsful  three  times  a  day.— In  Finu>,  ^SO. 

EUXIR  TARAXACUM  COMP  j 

This  ij  a  new  and  valuabls  oombination  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  Dandelion,  Vrr.d 
Charry  and  Grentian,  associated  with  Aromatics.  It  is  a  very  agreeable  and  efficient  remedy, 
Aalde  front  its  mediciiial  virtues  it  is  useful  .h.'4  a  vehicle  and  for  masking  the  bitter  taste  of  Quinia, 

A  tables poonfal  throe  or  four  timea  a  day  ia  the  usual  dose.— Per  Gallon,  $4.00.  Per  toten. 
Piuta.tT.oa  ■ 

EUXIR  CINCHONIA  CAUSAYA. 

(  rdloic  Ferwian  £ttrk.) 

This  Tonic  Elixir,  so  agreeable  to  the  taste,  oomprises  all  the  active  principles  of  the  Callsaya 
Bark,  In  th-''  '•■^•i...  "I'nbination,  and  derives  additional  energy  from  its  association  with  seve- 
ral of  the /(.  Aromatic  Tonics. 

It  is  adi;.  ■  d  to  convalescents  aa  an  effective  invlgoratorand  rwtorative, rapidly  im- 

vroTing  th*-' .-['i^"  ,1.-  iiii.i  impaire<l  dlg'.-stion.  and  contributing  much  to  the  cheerfulnese  and 
bnoyauoy  of  mind.— Per  Gallon,  S6.00.    Per  Doiea,  in  Pints,  $9.uO. 

EUXIR  CAU8AYA,  trto  and  Sirychaio. 

Possessing  the  tonic  and  antiperiodic  properties  of  its  valuable  ingredients  above  named,  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  u  delightlul  aromatic  cordial.    Each  dessert-spoonful  contains  1-20  grain 
Stryoimia  and  1  grain  Pyrophosphate  of  hou.— Per  GalloQ,  $7.00.    Per  Cozen  in  Pints,  tliLoa 
EUXIR  PYROPHOSPHAT€  OF  IRON. 

This  Chalybeate  Eliilrhaa  the  flayor  of  orange  flowers  with  a  beantlM  transparency  and  deli- 
cate aroma.  It  is  administered  in  chlorosis,  Dobillty.  and  in  all  cases  where  Iron  may  be  required. 
It  is  the  most  pleasant  and  readily  assiniilable  of  the  ferruginous  preparations.  Each  teaapounfti4 
ooDteins  1  gram  of  the  Iron-aalU    Per  Gallon,  {6.00.    Per  Itozeu,  in  Pints,  $9.00. 

EUXIR  VALERIANATE  OF  AUMONM. 

This  Elixir  combines  the  aedative  properties  of  Valerian  and  Aromatic  Ammonia  without  their 
repulsive  flavor  and  odor.  Its  therapeutic  oroperties  are  valuable,  in  such  cases  as  would  rwjuir'e 
these  agents,  such  as  N.ervonsnestt,  jleaaache,  Spasms,  Hysteria,  Sleeplessness,  Ac.  Usually 
given  In  doses  of  one  dessert-spoonful.    Per  Gallon,  $6.60.    Per  lioien,  in  Pints,  $11.00. 

WINE  OF   PEP9IN. 

(KlMr  of  Pcpnn.) 
A  solution  of  Pepsin,  in  Malaga  Wine  with  Orange  Syrup.    Each  tablespoonful  represents  8 

ftaius  Pepsin,  to  be  given  iHjfore  each  meal  in  oasa£  of  Impaired  digestion.    Per  Gallon,  $11.00. 
er  Dosen,  In  Pints,  $18.00. 

BITTER  WINE  OF  IRON. 

An  agrceablo  and  eflficient  Tonic,  combining  tlie  Sc>luble  Citrate  of  Iron  and  precipitated  Ex- 
tract of  !>eriivian  Burk  with  Malaga  Wine,  OraiLjies  and  Sugar.  Two  t«»-spoon2ful  aftar  each 
meal  is  the  usual  does.— Per  Gsdloii,  S«.oo.    Par  Dozen,  in  Pints,  $10.00. 

8YRUP  OF  HYPOPHOSPHITES,  of  IrM^,  LUtt,  Soda  ud  Potwa. 

{Dr.  OfurchilCt  Remedy  foi  <'ofwtimp^'.>«,  &t.) 

Each  teaspoonful  contains  2  grains  of  the  Lime,  ll{  grains  of  Soda,  Igrain  Potassa,  and  Jigrain 
of  the  Iron-eali.— Per  Gallon,  $6.60.    Per  Dozen,  in  ft*.,  $9.00. 

SVnUP  PHOS :  Quinaa,  Irta-and  SiryBlaJa. 

A  poWerfiil  general  tonic,  particularly  serriccable  in  cii-'ES  of  Iicbility  and  NervouB  Prostration, 
Indigestion,  Omorosis,  4o.    Giv.n  in  d. .«»..(  of  one  dessirt-spK.vuful,  which  oontalnti  1  grain  Phoi. 
Quinine,  2  grains  Phos.  Iron  aud  l-ri  grain  Stryohitio.— i'er  Gallon,  $10.00.    Per  Dut,  in  fts,  $lt. 
LOZENGES  OF  PEPSINE  AND  IBON. 

Oomment  Is  nnneaessarynpon  the  value  of  this  combination,  and  wo  introduce  Itirlibtht 
eonriotion  that  it  will  be  held  a»  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  new  remedies.  Each  Lor^nKo 
eontains  8  grains  Pepsine,  J^  grain  Pyrophosphate  o'  Iron,  combined  with  fliigar,  Vanilla  and 
Qingt-'r.— $4.(10  per  I'oz^n  Boxes. 


p^^ 


fi 


Tkisb  Mare. 

CAUTION. 

Phj-sici*nB  and  Druggists  in  ordering  Pills  of  Iodoform  and  Iron, 
will  please  observe  that  they  are  of  our  manufacture,  protected  by 
Trade  Mark.  We  deem  it  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  this,  as 
it  is  said  there  are  pills  in  tho  market  in  which  not  half  the  Iodoform 
is  represented;  iiirther,  yoii  will  have  noticed  that  tho  many  remark- 
alilo  cures  detailed  in  the  Medical  Journals  were  effected  by  our  Pills. 

Tho  peculiar  mode  of  preparation  and  combination,  from  absolutely 
pure  material,  has  much  to  do  with  determining  theif  efficacy. 

In  ordering  it  would  be  well  to  specify  "  Warner  &  Co.,"  that  you 
may  obtain  what  you  desire. 

^^ITui:.IA.M  R.  WA^niSTEH  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Officinal  and   Other^Sugaf^  Coated  Pills, 

puns  IODOFORM,  ELIXIRS  AND  TLUID  EXTRACTS. 

No.  154  NORTH  THIRD  STREJST, 

PIIILADELI»HIA. 
Price  LUto  furnished  on  application.  Liberal  Discount  for  quantities. 


loiUt  to  ^^jishians. 


TTi«ioZui>iIi<y  of  Officinal  an<I  other. 3oo*ii  Co»tid  Pilu  as  m«de  by  ns.  Is  an  IndinpenanWe 
^tialiiy,  anrl  a  irmltflr  of  so  muph  importancs  an  to  command  vonr  special  attention.  An  oxperl- 
«no«  of  thirt«»n  yi:ar.»,  with  careful  attention  and  study,  has'euablod  us  to  achioTC  »  perfection 
•  therwi"*  tinaltflinHMe. 

Wa  claim  thin  art  of  Houar  Coating,  aTolding  tho  necessity  of  drying  so  hard  as  to  render  them 
Inaohibln  and  inert  to  make  them  pHrroanent. 

B«inK'it.«nHlTelyeP){a(jed  in  tha  Wholesale  Pragbimlnes^  and  Inthemanufnctnra  of  Standard 
iinicinul  Preparatlonnand  N<?w  Remffdica,  in  our  own  I;aborntorv,  Hfford^  us  facilities  for  supply- 
ing PliVii.'ian'a  orders  with  nil  arlicles  of  the  purest  quality  at  the  lowsst  prices. 

«r  A  discount  of  25  Mr  oeut.  will  bo  made  to  Physicians  on  all  orders  for  PiUs  amonntlng  to 
J11  T«  net.    I*«a  quantities  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express  pre-paid  on  receipt  of  eatelogae  prices. 

n«u«  specify  oor  make  CW.  *  Co. )  when  it  sulU  your  oonT»ni£«ce  to  order  elsswhere.  Ealf 
freight  paid  on  shipments  of  Dnigs  to  distant  points. 

Sold  bjr 

W.  H.  PKAHOUY.  l)rn;2;gist.' Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


EDITORIAL.  36 1 

outline  will   suffice.     At  present,  in  Buffalo,  the  severity  of  attack  in  new 
cases  is  less  than  at  first  outbreak  of  the  disease. 
:o: 

Calabar  Bean  in  Spotted  Fever.  ' 

III  our  last  issue  we  made  reprint  of  an  article  in  which  calabar  bean  was 
spoken  highly  of  as  a  remedy  in  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  Without  |intend- 
iug  to  recommend  this  drug-  or  give  the  idea,  that  it  is  generally  accepted  as 
useful  in  the  treatment  of  this  fearful  malady,  we  still  desire  to  say,  that  fresh 
supply  has  been  received  by  Mr.  Wm.  Peabody,  and  that  any  who  desire  can 
take  the  opportunity  to  test  for  themselves  its  virtues.  The  following  letter 
we  are  allowed  to  copy  which  fully  explains  itself. 

Brooklyn,  April  10th,  1872. 

Mr,  W.  U.  Peabody,  Buffalo. — Dear  Sir.-The  extract  calabar  bean  goes  by 
this  mail  as  ordered.  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to.  what  I  know  of  it,  dose 
etc  ,  I  must  reply  that  I  only  know  what  I  read,  and  that  seems  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  very  little  that  is  at  all  definite  has  been  yet  attained,  except 
iu'eye  surgery.  It  is  evidently  a  potent  agency  and  requires  much  ^observation. 
Tu  tetanus  it  has  not  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  those  who  at  first  spoke 
highly  of  it. 

This  alcoholic  extract  as  sent  you  is  very  good  and  represents  the  Bean  in 
the  proportion  of  about  3  p.  c.  That  is  100  lbs  Beans  yield  about  2  lbs  extract. 
I  have  ni)t  known  it  to  be  given  in  more  than  V4  grain  doses,  and  it  is  more 
trequently  given  in  ^  grain  doses,  and  the  smaller  is  the  better  to  begin  with. 
It  should  however  be  increased  till  the  effects  are  obtained.  I  can  hardly 
credit  the  large  doses  lately  reported,  two  or  three  grains,  it  the  extract  was 


good. 


Very  respectfully  yours,  E.  R.  Squibb. 

:o: 


American  Medical  Association. 

Wm     B    AxiviisoN,     Pcrinaaent   Secrotary.   140,1  Pine  Street,  Sonthwest    cornor  BroaC 

Philadelphia. 

The  Twenty-third  .\nnual  Session  will  be  held  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Broad 
Street  above  Spruce,  on  Tuesday,  May  7,  1872,  at  II  A,  M. 

Railroads. — Union  Pacific,  return  free,  it  flrst-cltss  tickels  are  bought,  and 
iui  acknowledgement  taken  from  the  agent,  ('uniberland  Valley,  excursion 
tickels.  Orange,  Alexandria,  and  Jlana-ssas,  half  fare  for  return.  Pittsburg, 
(,'inciunati,  and  St.  Louis,  excursion  tickets.  Pittsburg,  Fort  AVayne,  and 
O'.iicagij,  excursion  tickets.  Cleveland  and  Pitf^burg,  excursion  tickets.  Central 
Kiiilrii.id  of  (ieorgia,  return  free.  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  return  free. 
Wilmiuglon  and  Weldon,  excursion  tickels  one  fare.  Wilmington,  Columbia 
and  Augusta,  excursion  tickets  one  fare.  Kansas  Pacific,  one  and  on<!-fiflh 
fire  for  excursion.  Atlanta  and  New  Orleans  Short  Line  (A.  and  W.  Pt. 
Western,  M  bile,  and  M.  N.  O.,  M.  and  Texas  Railroad.s),  return  free. 
Western  and  .\ilantic,  Ciciirsion  tickets  one  fare.  Western  Alabama,  excur- 
sion tickets  one  fare.  Evansville  and  Crawfordsvillo,  excui-sion  tickets, 
[..eliigh  Valley,  excursion  tickets  one  fare.  Louisville  and  Nashville,  excur- 
sion tickets.  Memphis  and  Louisville,  excursion  tickets.  North  Pennsyl- 
vania, excursion  tickets  two-thirds  fare.    Pennsylvania  Central,  c.^cursii'u 
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tickets.  Philadelphia  and  Brie,  excursion  tickets.  Philadelphia,  Wilmington 
and  Baltimore,  excursion  tickets.  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  excursion 
tickets  at  two-thirds.  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  excursion  tickets.  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern,  excursion  tickets  if  forty  are  taken. 

^"AU  wlio  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  above  rates,  must  send  tf)  the 
Secretary  their  full  names,  and  the  names  of  all  the  railroads  over  which  they 
must  travel  in  coming  to  the  session,  with  stamp  for  postage. 

WM.  B.  ATKINSON. 

Special.— Camden  and  Amboy,  excursion  tickets  at  $4  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  and  return,  if  fifty  tickets  are  taken.  For  this  ticket,  send  money 
to  Dr.  A.  E.  M.  Purdy,  133  East  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York. 

From  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  Philadelphia,  and  return  (by  Tennessee) 
$39  80.    Apply  through  Dr.  R.  F.  Michel,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

From  Washington  to  Philadelphia  and  return,  $6,  if  fifty  tickets  are  taken 

Central  Pacific,  half  local  rates. 

:o: 

Death  of  Dr.  Zina  Pitcher  of  Detroit. 


It  is  with  regret  that  we  learn  the  death  of  this  eminent  member  of  the  pro- 
fession, who  died  at  his  house  in  Detroit  on  the  .5th  of  April,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  75.  Dr.  Pitcher  was  a  man  who  stood  high  in  his  profession  and  whose 
loss  will  be  felt  by  iiis  associates.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
the  profession  in  Detroit ; 

Resolved,  That  we  have  heard  with  profound  grief  of  the  death  of  that  great 
and  good  man,  our  distinguished  fellow-citizen  and  late  associate,  companiou, 
friend  and  counielor.  Dr.  Zina  Pitcher. 

liesohed.  That  the  medical  profession,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  a  pillar 
and  an  ornament,  have  thus  sustained  an  irreparable  loss. 

liesolved,  That  this  city  and  the  State  of  Michigan  have  been  deprived  of 
one  of  their  oldest,  tniest  and  best  public  servants. 

'  lieitelted,  That  in  token  of  our  love  for  the  man,  our  high  airpreciation  of 
his  personal  probity  and  the  great  good  to  society  at  large  which  his  life  has 
fulfilled,  we  will  attend  his  funeral  in  a  body  as  monruers. 


-:o;- 


Cunduranco  by  its  Friends. 

Thiough  the  kindness  of  Dr.  John  S.  Perkins,  of  this  city,  we  have  licen 
put  in  posession  of  some  very  interesting  letters  from  persons  whose  names 
appear  on  Bliss,  Keene  .t  Co's  certificates.  The  letters  (five  in  number)  do 
not  seem  to  Im  very  commendatory  of  the  drug.  Two  of  them  from  medical 
men  deny  ever  giving  any  te.'itimonials  of  its  virtue  whatever.  Vice  President 
Colfax  says  he  always  declines  to  sign  certificates  of  any  kind,  but  says  that  a 
privaU  letter  of  his  once  got  into  print  and  was  extensively  published.  The 
remaining  two  from  persons  outside  of  the  profession  do  not  give  evidence  of 
any  remarkable  cures.  In  fact  both  state  that  in  the  cases  observed  by  them 
ito  owe  Juu  been  affected,  but  tliey  think  some  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the 
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use  of  Cundurango.  The  proprietors  of  Cuadurango  seem  to  have  followed 
in  the  steps  of  all  quaik  medicine  venders,  and  secured  certificates  no  matter 
by  what  means.  One  of  the  physicians  alluded  to,I)r.  Fitch,  of  Chicago,  says: 
"I  have  never  authorized  the  use  of  my  name  in  the  connection  you  speak  of, 
(Cundurango),  and  from  this  fact  alone  I  am  satisfied  that  the  whole  thing  is 
a  money  making  scheme  and  I  may  say  a  humbug." 

:o: 


Books  Reviewed. 


A  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology  ;  designed  for  the  use  of  students 
and  practitioners  of  medicine.  By  John  C.  Dalton,  M.  D.,  etc* 
Fifth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Philadelphia:  Henry  0. 
Lea,  1871. 

The  fifth  edition  of  this  truly  valuable  work  on  Human  Physiology,  comes 
to  us  with  many  valuable  improvements  and  additions.  As  a  text  book  of 
Physiology  the  work  of  Prof.  Dalton  has  long  been  well  known  as  one  of  the 
best  which  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  student  or  practitioner.  Prof. 
Dalton  has,  in  the  several  editions  of  his  work  heretofore  published,  labored 
to  keep  step  with  tlie  advancement  in  science,  and  the  last  edition  shows  by 
its  improvements  on  former  ones  that  he  is  determined  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  his  work. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  note  the  additions  and  improvements  made,  and 
indeed,  the  work  has  been  too  long  before  the  profession  to  need  extended 
notice.  We  predict  for  the  present  edition  increased  favor,  though  this  work 
has  long  been  the  favorite  standard. 

Physiology  of  the  Sotdand  Instinct,  as  distinguished  from  Material- 
ism. By  Martin  Paine,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  etc.  New  York: 
Harper  Bros,  1873. 

To  give  an  extended  and  just  notice  of  this  truly  learned  and  interesting 
work,  requires  more  space  than  our  pages  can  afford  in  the  present  issue. 
The  several  subjects  treated  of  are  taken  up  in  the  regular  order  and  show 
evidence  of  being  treated  by  a  master  hand.  The  present  work  may  be  con' 
sidcred  as  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  the  work  of  Prof.  Paine,  pub- 
lished in  1848,  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Soul  and  Instinct.  The  author,  al- 
though stating  liis  ideas  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner,  and  replying  to  the 
theories  of  swne  of  tlie  modern  Philosophers  in  his  well  known  vigorous 
style,  seems  to  us,  to  have  too  little  charity  for  those  who  hold  opinoins  in 
opposition  to  Ills  own.  The  whole  subject  is  ably  treated,  and  the  illustra' 
tions  clearly  and  forcibly  drawn.  The  work  cannot  fail  of  being  accorded  a 
high  position  in  the  literature  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
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Books  and  Pamphlets  Received. 


Reports  of  tlie  Board  of  Slate  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  of  the 
State  of  New  Yorli  for  1868,  1869,  1870. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Cemmissioncrs  of  Public  Charities  of  the 
State  of  New  York  relating  to  the  Insane,  and  the  capacity  and  cost  of  Uie 
several  State  Insane  Asylums,  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  March  9, 1873. 

Second  Inaugural  Address  of  Hon.  Alexander  Brush,  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  to 
the  Common  Council,  Feb.  12,  1873. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Louis. 
iana,  Dec.  31, 1871. 

Transactions  of  the  Homnepathic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  the  year  1870,  Vol.  VIII. 

Transactions  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  the  year  1871. 

Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Homospathic  Medical  Society,  1872. 

Annual  Address,  delivered  before  the  Cleveland  Homoepathic  Hospital  Col- 
lege, Feb.  14th,  1873,  by  J.  D.  Buck,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

The  Lens ;  a  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopy  and  the  allied  Natural 
Sciences,  with  the  transactions  of  the  Stale  Microscopical  Society  of  Illinois. 
Edited  by  8.  A.  Briggs. 

Catalogue  of  Sccond-Hand  and  Valuable  Sledical  and  Surgical  Works,  for 
sale  by  James  Campbell,  18  Tremont  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

I{ei)ort  of  John  M.  Woodworlh,  Supervising  Surgeon  U.  S.  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service. 

Case  of  Bright's  Disease  of  the  Kidneys,  determined  l)y  the  Ophlhalmo- 
Bcopc.    By  Ruben  Vance,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

Injuries  of  Nerves  and  their  consequences.  By  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.D.,  etc. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1873.    Buffalo  :  Breed,  Lent  &  Co. 

Lectures  on  Aural  Catarrh  ;  or  the  commonest  foi'ms  of  deafness  and  their 
cure.  By  Peter  Allen,  M.  D.  New  York :  Wra.  Wood  &  Co.,  1872.  Buffalo : 
Breed,  Lent  &  Co. 

The  Treatment  of  Venereal  Diseases ;  a  moii()grai)h  on  the  melhod  pursued 
in  the  Vienna  Hospital,  under  tlic  direction  of  Prof.  Von  Sigmund.  By  M. 
II.  Henry,  M.  D.  New  York:  AVm.  Wood  .t  Co.,  1873.  Bulfalo:  Breed, 
Lent  A  Co. 

Litliotomy  and  Lilholrity,  illustrated,  by  cases  in  the  practice  of  Gordon 
Buck,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  New  York  and  Presbyterian  Ho-ipitals.  New  York ; 
Wm.  Wood  4  Co.,  1873.    Buffalo:  Breed,  Lent  &  Co. 
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Original    Communications. 

:o:- 

AR'L'.  I. —  Clinked  experiences  in  privale  practice.       Complicated 
Chronic  Ci.se.    By  Z.  C.  McElroy,  M.  D.  Zaaesyille  Ohio. 

Heart  lo  Muskingmn  County  Medical  Society.     Aprii  sesBlon,  1872, 

Mrs.  M.  T.,  age  not  certainly  known,  but  not  far  from  55.  Native 
of  Ireland,  lias  resided  in  this  country  about  30  years.  Has  had 
thirteen  children,  seven  of  whom  are  living.  Her  life  has  been 
one  of  luirdship,  toil,  poverty,  and  deprivation.  Has  had  much 
of  tiie  time  only  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  often  hardly  these, 
and  but  little  of  its  ease  and  comforts.  Her  husband  died  eight 
or  ten  years  since  in  the  army.  His  bounty  at  enlistment  pur- 
chased a  small  homestead,  which  she  still  owns  and  occupies,  and 
slie  draws  llie  annual  pension  paid  to  the  widows  of  privates,  minus 
tlie  eomiuissions  of  agents.  She  is  of  small  stature,  and  never 
otherwise  than  spare  in  flesh.  Several  of  her  children  came  to 
their  end  by  violence,  railroad  accident,  drowning,  &c.  Her  cup 
of  sorrow,  disappointment,  bereavement,  poverty  and  want,  has 
been  lli rough  life  more  than  tilled.  Personally,  I  have  known  her 
for  many  years,  and  have  frequently  rendered  jirofessional  services 
to  iiersell  and  family  before,  but  not  during  the  last  three  years. 
Prior  to  that  lime  1  had  used  the  hypodermic  syringe  several  times 
on  lier  to  reliet  paroxyoms  of  dillicult  breatliiug.  [Asthma].  But 
wliile  she  obtained  prompt  relief  each  time  it  had  been  u^ed,  slic 
did  not  like,  she  said,  to  have  a  prod  used  on  her. 
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28th  Dec,  1871.  Has  been  sick  for  nine  weeks  past,  and  up  to 
four  or  five  days  since  has  had  the  services  of  a  physician  all  the 
time.  He  dismissed  himself  on  account  of  absence  from  the  city. 
She  is  propped  up  in  an  arm  chair,  and  is  much  emaciated;  breath- 
ing labored,  quick  and  shallow ;  lips  purplish ;  coughs  a  good  deal 
during  the  day,  and  is  able  to  £;et  but  little  sleep  for  coughing  at 
night;  is  not  able  to  lie  down  at  all  some  nights;  passes  but 
little  urine,  and  what  she  does  is  very  dark  colored;  bowels  only 
move  as  she  takes  pills,  eats  very  little,  and  drinks  still  less  ;  does 
not  drink  half  pint  of  fluid  in  24  hours ;  has  not  improved  any 
during  the  whole  nine  weeks  of  her  present  sickness ;  pulse  good 
considering  her  condition,  90  per  minute,  fair  volume,  and  regular, 
temperature  101.  She  said  her  previous  medical  attendant  did  not 
give  her  much  encouragement  as  to  her  getting  well ;  said  that  she 
had  so  many  diseases  that  he  could  only  treat  a  few  of  them  at  a 
time.  She  exhibited  to  me  several  medicines  she  was  taking  for 
the  cure  of  about  half  her  diseases.  I  felt  curious  enough  to  in- 
quire of  her  what  diseases  she  now  had.  She  very  naively  com- 
menced telling  me  their  names,  but  as  she  progressed  I  found  them 
so  numerous  that  I  took  out  ray  memorandum  case  and  asked  her 
to  commence  again  and  name  them,  so  that  I  could  write  them 
down.  She  smiled  rather  incredulously,  said  the  Doctor  told  her 
she  had  them,  but  I  assured  her  that  I  was  seeking  information, 
and  was  afraid  of  my  memory.  I  wrote  them  down  as  she  named 
them,  and  they  are  as  follows: 

The  Asthma,  the  Rheumatism,  the  Neuralgia,  the  Fevers,  the 
Piles,  the  Dyspepsia,  the  Water  brash,  the  Liver  Complaint,  her 
Kidneys  affected,  her  Lungs  affected,  her  Head  affected,  her  Bowels 
affected,  and  threatened  with  the  Dropsy. 

Her  medicines  were  for  her  Kidneys,  the  Piles,  the  Asthma,  the 
Neuralgia,  the  Rlicumatism,  and  her  bowel  affection. 

When  the  list  was  complete  I  read  it  over  to  her,  to  be  sure  that 
all  was  right.  She  seemed  a  little  surprised  at  their  counting  up 
thirteen,  and  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  she  was  half  so  bad  as  the 
list  seemed  to  make  her.  I  told  her  it  appeared  to  me  there  must 
l>o  come  mistake  about  the  matter,  and  asked  her  if  any  part  of  her 
was  well.     After  some  hesitation  she  said  she  did  not  think  there 
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was.  "Well,  then,"  I  suid  "it  must  be  that  it  is  you  that  is  sick, 
and  not  parts  of  you  as  the  names  of  these  diseases  which  I  have 
written  down  indicate."  "Well,  I  believe  you  are  right.  Doctor, 
it  is  me  that  is  sick,  and  I  am  sick  all  over." 

When  I  was  a  boy  at  school,  studying  arithmetic,  if  I  worked 
out  a  sum  whose  figures  covered  my  slate,  and  I  did  not  get  the 
right  answer,  I  rubbed  it  all  out  and  took  a  fresh  start,  aud  1 
studied  arithmetic  before  the  modern  method  of  concellation  was 
in  use.  Everything  had  to  be  worked  out  the  long  way.  Aud 
that  was  the  way  the  sum  of  this  woman's  tribulations  had  been 
worked  out,  and  a  correct  answer  had  not  been  reached.  So, 
school  boy  like,  I  said  to  myself,  I  will  rub  it  all  out  and  take  a 
flresh  start,  with  modern  methods  of  concellation  to  aid  me  in  re- 
ducing its  apparent  complexity  to  order,  and  abbreviate  the  pro- 
cesses of  reaching  tiie  law  of  order  which  certainly  underlies  the 
apparent  confusion  presented  in  this  case. 

That  this  woman  has  thirteen  different  diseases  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  is  to  my  mind  an  absurdity.  The  complexity  it  pre- 
sents is  hU  of  human  creation,  and  not  according  to  nature,  or  any 
natural  law  at  all.  The  idea  of  separate  and  distinct  diseases,  or 
indeed  of  diseases  at  all,  is  a  human  invention  entirely,  had  its 
origin  far  back  in  the  non-scientific  past,  and  ought  long  since  to 
have  been  dj'opped  out  of  consideration  in  the  study  of  human 
pathology. 

In  the  reduction  of  the  phenomena  presented  for  my  study  by 
this  woman's  ease,  the  first  conclusion  I  reached  was  that  it  was  her 
that  was  sick  and  not  parts  of  her,  or  a  part  of  her  only. 

Striking  from  the  total  phenomena  of  her  body  all  that  is  not 
natural  and  there  is  literally  nothing  left,  unless  her  mind  is  ex- 
cepted, for  it  is  apparently  not  nearly  so  far  wrong  as  almost  every 
other  process  of  her  body,  though  it  shares  her  general  feebleness. 
The  temperature  indicates  a  waste  of  structure  in  the  performance 
of  function  at  a  higher  than  natural  velocity,  but  not  so  high  as  to 
put  in  immediate  danger  her  minute  forms  of  structure  ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  reproduction  of  her  wasting  structures  from 
new  material  is  much  below  the  natural  velocity,  leaving  a  wide 
difference  between  the  ratios  of  repair  and  waste.  And  besides,  the 
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very  small  amount  of  food  she  takes  could  not  by  any  possibility 
supply  the  material  necessary  for  the  repair  of  her  structures  at 
their  present  rate  of  waste.  Fp  to  this  time,  in  all  probability,  no 
positive  loss  of  minute  forms  of  structure  have  occurred  in  her 
body  at  other  points  than  those  concerned  in  the  production  of  the 
phenomena  called  asthma.  Elsewhere,  apparently,  the  conditions 
and  material  for  repair  are  simply  absent,  rather  than  that  any 
permanent  changes  of  structure  exists,  except,  perhaps  the  hemor- 
rhoidal vessels.  And  for  the  additional  reason,  that  a  cancellation 
of  all  the  phenomena  she  presents  leaves  the  single  prominent  fact 
that  repair  is  the  most  defective  process  of  her  body. 

What  are  the  conditions  of  repair  ?  Clearly  they  are: 

Ist.  Materials. 

2d.  Force  for  carrying  material  up  through  various  chemical 
mutations  to  living  flesh. 

3d.  Sufficient  water  to  effect  the  solution  of  materials  in  their 
careers,  upwards  to  forms  of  structure,  and  downwards  and 
outwards,  as  effete  matter. 

Her  structures,  as  my  own,  as  every  other  thing  endowed  with 
life,  animal  or  vegetable,  in  the  acts  of  functional  decay — the 
descent  of  material  from  chemical  condition  in  living  tissue,  to  the 
state  in  which  it  finds  exit  from  living  bodies — stores  up,  in  one 
or  more  of  the  compounds  then  formed,  the  neccessary  force  to 
carry  its  own,  and  new  material  up  to  the  forms  of  structure  from 
which  it  was  derived.'  In  no  other  possible  way  can  personal 
identity  be  mantained  through  the  life  of  a  single  individual,  or 
that  of  a  species,  or  a  race,  through  centuries.  And  this  is  one  of 
those  sublimely  simple  laws,  which  shed  such  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  complex  phenomena  of  life — viz — that  organic  structures  in 
the  act  of  functional  decay,  store  up  the  force  for  their  own  repro. 
ductioD  from  new  materials. 

The  annuals  of  the  vegetable  world — corn,  rye,  wheat,  etc.  etc. — 
are  models  of  industry  and  fidelity  to  the  main  purpose  of  all  life. 
No 'superior  force  preventing,  and  the  conditions  for  their  work 
present,  they  never  halt  a  single  moment  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  main  purpose  of  their  own,  and  all  life,  viz— to  provide  for 

'  Bnffalo  Had.  Je  Sarg.  Journal,  July  1871. 
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their  own  reprodnction  from  new  material.  And  when  this  purpose 
is  accouiplislied,  they  are  deiul,  or  die  soon  after;  for  death  is 
tlie  parent  of  all  life. 

Of  the  special  conditions  absent  in  the  case  now  under  study, 
the  absejice  of  new  nuiteiial  is,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent.  Then 
there  is  an  absence  of  the  necessary  force  to  carry  new  material  up 
through  its  necessary  changes  to  living  structure,  capable  of  per. 
forming  a  function,  and  providing  for  its  own  reproduction  and 
multiplication. 

Again,  there  is  a  condition  of  physical  motion,  as  well  as  a  de- 
rangement of  physical  motion,  incompatible,  from  increased  velo- 
city, with  repair  from  new  materials.  Lastly,  there  is  not  sufficient 
fluid — that  is  water — to  furnish  the  conditions  for  normal  repair 
and  waste. 

What  is  my  duty,  as  a  physician,  towards  this  woman?  And 
what  means  are  at  my  command  to  sui)i)ly  these  obvious  deficien- 
cies ?  My  duty  is  clearly  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  these  defects 
— dropping  out  of  consideration  any  mental  conception  commonly 
associated  with  the  term  "disease,''  or  the  "cure  of  disease,  or 
diseases."  Not  only  this,  but  I  must  also  drop  out  of  consideration, 
in  prescribing,  the  entire  classifications  of  medicines,  or  remedial 
agencies  now  in  use,  for,  if  these  several  factors  are  admitted  in 
the  working  out  of  the  sum.  or  prolilem,  a  correct  solution,  repre- 
senting, in  mental  conceptions,  the  facts  actually  concerned  in  the 
case  will  never  be  reached. 

The  indications  for  snpjilying  these  defects  are,  to  retard  physi- 
cal motion,  so  as  to  allow  lu-r  to  rest  and  sleep  in  tlie  horizontal 
position.  Sleep  is  an  essential  condition  for  the  repair  of  all  of 
the  structures. 

The  means  to  fill  these  indications  are  as  follows:  to'procure 
sleep,  chloral  hydrate,  as  the  material  of  chloral  hydrate  stores  up 
a  mode  of  force  which  promptly  retards  llie  rate  and  mode  of  mo- 
tion in  living  bodies  preventing  sleep.  But,  as  it  contributes  noth- 
ing to  the  sum  of  force  available  for  repair,  some  other  agent 
retarding  motion,  and  at  the  same  time  supplying  force  and  con- 
ditions for  repair  must  be  combined  with  it.  And  that  which  best 
supplies  these  conditions  is  found  in  opium.     She  is  therefore  to 
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have  the  following.  R-  Chloral  hydrate  3iv.  Sulphate  of  morphia 
gr.  ij.  Menstruum  %i\.  Dose,  one  tea  spoonful  every  hour  until 
she  can  sleep  lying  in  bed.  When  the  requisite  amount  to  procure 
rest  is  ascertained,  let  it  be  one  or  several  tea  spoonsful — that  will 
be  the  dose  when  subsequently  needed. 

The  next  defect  to  be  supplied  is  material  for  the  construction 
and  re-construction  of  her  various  tissues.  She  is,  therefore,  to 
have  a  good  diet— bread,  milk,  meat,  butter,  fish,  fowl — and  in  a 
word — good  living.  And  as  she  cannot  be  expected  to  take  meals 
as  in  health,  she  is  to  eat  as  many  more  times  per  day  as  she  would 
if  well,  at  least  for  the  present. 

I  have  now  provided  lor  retarding  motion  as  near  to  the  physio- 
logical velocity  as  possible,  and  for  new  material.  But  the  force 
supplied  by  her  wasting  structures,  stored  up  in  her  lymph,  will 
not,  without  some  aid  be  competent  to  carry  these  new  materials 
up  to  the  forms  of  her  living  structures.  That  which  stores  up 
this  supplemental  mode  of  force,  and  is  best  adapted  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  present  case,  is  supplied  by  what  is  known  in  the  ma- 
teria medica  as  "peculiar  bitters."  For  the  present  case,  then,  an 
ounce  of  prickly  ash  bark,  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  to  be 
made  each  evening,  and  the  whole  of  the  infusion  drank  the  next 
day.  At  equal  times,  say  morning,  noon  and  evening,  she  [is  to 
add  to  a  portion  of  the  infusion  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  Aromatic 
sulphuric  Acid.  This  will  supply  two  defects — to  wit — force,  and 
water  sufficient  to  carry  on  properly  the  work  of  molecular  repair 
from  new  material. 

There  remains  but  one  other  defect  to  be  supphed,  and  that  is 
elimination.  For  this  purpose  she  is  to  have  one  or  more  table- 
spoonsful  solution  of  saline  sulphates,  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  either 
cool,  or  very  hot  as  she  prefers,  and  may  be  taken  not  more  fre- 
quently than  every  third  night  at  bed  time,  or  in  the  forenoon 
ft  Sulph  Magnesia  ^iv.  Sulph  Potass  f  iss.  Sulph  Ferri  5iij.  Boiling 
water  §xv.     Dissolve  and  add  Elix.  Vitrol  |iss— Filter. 

As  my  interview  occurred  late  in  the  afternoon,  nothing  was  to 
be  taken  that  day  or  night  but  the  chloral  mixture.  I  knew  enough 
of  my  patient's  character  to  feel  certain  that  my  request  would  be 
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punctually  complied  with,  and  as  I  felt  reasonably  certain  that  my 
expectations  would  be  realized,  I  promised  to  call  on  the  following 
Saturday. 

Dec.  30th.  Patient  took  chloral  mixture  as  requested,  slept  all 
night,  and  felt  herself  quite  a  different  being  from  what  she  had 
been  the  day  before.  Coughed  a  good  deal  after  rising,  but  has 
taken  food,  and  infusion  as  requested  since.  She  is  much  better 
this  morning.  Breathing  quite  easy,  little  or  no  pain  anywhere* 
she  thinks  her  kidneys  have  got  well  already,  as  she  now  passes  a 
good  deal  of  water,  not  so  highly  colored,  and  without  distress. 
Cannot  say  she  enjoys  her  food,  but  eats  it  as  a  matter  of  duty. 

As  everything  is  working  so  satisfactorly,  she  is  requested  to 
continue  treatment,  and  I  am  to  visit  her  middle  of  next  week. 

Having  to  visit  a  neighbor  of  htrs  next  day,  she  sent  one  of  her 
children  to  request  me  to  come  and  see  her.  The  weather  was  very 
inclement  and  stormy.  I  found  her  in  her  chair  again  unable  to 
lie  down,  breathing  very  much  embarrassed,  and  is  coughing  al- 
most incessantly.  I  gave  her  a  tablespoonful  chloral 'mixture, 
and  requested  her  to  repeat  it  in  an  hour,  and  every  hour  until  she 
ceased  coughing,  and  could  lie  down  and  sleep.  Continue  food  and 
infusion. 

January  2nd,  1872.  Patient  speedily  got  relief  after  I  left  her 
on  Sabbath.  Has  been  better  ever  since.  Begins  to  enjoy  her  food> 
is  very  cheerful  and  pleasant.  She  is  to  continue  treatment'as  be- 
fore, taking  chloral  in  any  quantity  needful  to  arrest  oongliing  and 
procure  sleep. 

January  5th,  18'i2.  Patient  rapidly  improved,  is  dressed  and 
going  about  the  house.  Looks  better,  says  she  feels  better  every 
way.    Sleeps  and  eats  well,  and  thinks  she  is  rapidly  getting  well. 

January  13th,  1872.     Patient  still  better.     Continue  treatment. 
January  22d.     Found  patient  at  the  wash  tub.    Has  quite  re- 
gained her  usual  health. 

Requested  her  to  continue  the  infusion  a  few  days  longer,  and  to 
take  chloral  when  necessary. 

Did  not  see  patient  again  until  about  the  middle  of  March.  I 
called  to  get  particulars  of  her  case,  and  ascertain  present  condi- 
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tion.  She  considers  herself  as  well  as  usual ;  attends  to  all  her 
customary  duties,  and  ceased  to  take  any  medicine  some  time  since, 
excepting  chloral  mixture,  and  that  only  when  changes  of  weather 
bring  on  difficult  breathing,  or  cough,  or  both. 

I  think  it  reasonably  certain  that  had  I  been  guided  in  the  pro 
fessional  management  of  this  case  by  the  worn  out  theories  of  life 
now  governing  the  professional  mind — i,  e — vital  force  or  forces, 
diseases,  cure  of  diseases,  the  classifications  of  niL'dicines,  &c.  I 
should  have  had  about  the  same  success  as  my  predecessor,  and  he 
was  a  regular  physician  of  good  repute.  I  did  not  have  to  "try  the 
effi'cis"  of  this  or  that  "remedy."  I  did  not  treat  any  of  her  so 
called  diseases ;  did  not  cure  any  of  her  so  called  diseases.  My  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  woman,  and  my  purpose  was  to  supply 
defects,  simply— in  the  processes  needful  to  carry  food  up  to  normal 
forms  of  structure.  And  it  seems  to  me  the  results  justify  the 
wisdom  of  my  course. 

An  eminent  living  writer  said,  during  our  late  civil  war,  that 
the  public — that  is  the  human — mind  is  slowly  educated  by  argu- 
ments, but  quickly  by  events. 

In  medical  matters,  it  seems  to  me  both  are  better  than  either 
separately.  Hence,  in  the  report  of  this  case  I  have  linked  them 
together. 

But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  all  chronic  sickness  can  be 
thus  speedily  relieved.  Changes  of  structure  lie  behind  many  of 
the  discomforts  and  departures  from  health  in  the  lives  of  old  and 
young.  For  loss  or  complete  changes  in  tin  minule  forms  of  struc- 
ture, there  are  no  known  means  of  restoration  at  tlie  command  of 
physicians.  They  must  be  content  to  make  the  most  and  best  of 
what  is  left;  and,  an  extended  experience  convinces  me  that  in  the 
general  course  here  indicated,  subject  to  modifications  to  adapt  it 
to  each  individual  case,  the  highest  results  attainable  by  medical 
art  are  realized. 

And  1  further  conclude  that  one  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  in 
this  way  is,  that  every  complexity  in  organic  life,  pathological,  or 
physiological,  has  underlying  it  a  few  simple  j)liysical laws;  and 
that  all  through  the  wide  domain  of  organic  life,  law  and  order 
reigns  supreme. 
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ART.  II. — A  case  of  Placenta  Prcevia,  terminating  in  death  on  the 

thirteenth  day  after  delivery.    By  W.  F.  Hutchikson,  M.   D. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  1,  1873.— I  was  called  to  attend  the  accouchement 
of  Mrs.  G.  aet.  40,  primapara. 

For  two  or  three  days  previously  a  slight  discharge  of  blood  had 
been  noticed,  which  had  gradually  increased  in  quantity  until  sus- 
picion was  aroused  that  something  beyond  the  usual  phenomena 
of  a  lying-in  chamber  was  about  to  occur. 

I  found  the  lady  comfortable,  except  that  the  flow  of  blood  was 
greater  than  it  had  been,  and  that  she  felt  slight  premonitory  pains. 
When  making  an  examination  by  the  touch  I  discovered  a  remark- 
able degree  of  ante-version ;  so  great  that  the  os  uteri  was  too  far 
up  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  to  be  reached  by  the  finger.  I 
therefore  slowly  and  cautiously  introduced  the  entire  hand,  and 
found  the  labor  begun,  with  a  dilatation  of  about  one  half  inch. 
The  presentation  could  be  made  out  as  vertex,  and  the  edge  of  the 
placenta  felt,  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  textile  feel,  implanted 
on  the  left  side  of  the  cervix.  At  this  time  she  was  bleeding  but 
not  to  any  great  extent,  active  dilatation  not  yet  having  commenced. 

As  there  was  plenty  of  time,  counsel  was  summoned  and  the 
diagnosis  verified.  The  os  was  tense,  hard  and  thin,  and,  with  the 
slightness  of  the  bleeding  and  great  strength  of  the  patient  it  was 
decided  to  wait. 

The  vagina  was  carefully  tamponed,  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
morphia  administered,  and  the  case  left  for'a  few  hours  rest,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Neill,  medical  student. 

Eight  p.  M.  Patient  had  slept  quietly  and  Mr.  Neill  reported 
only  slight  oozing,  apparently  between  the  tampon  and  maternal 
organs.     Pulse  80,  full  and  regular. 

'I'lie  tampon  was  cautiously  removed  and  dilatation  found  to  be 
increased  to  about  two  and  a  half  inches,  with  the  os  in  the  same 
position,  viz:  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  looking  backwards,  tense 
and  hard.  Pains  now  begun  to  recur  at  intervals  of  from  fifteen  ti< 
twenty  minutes,  a  gush  of  blood  accompanying  each  contraction. 

The  membranes  were  ruptured,  a  drachm  of  Squibbs'  fluid  extract. 
of  ergot  administered,  and  all  preparations  made  for  Terai-:n,  but 
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in  a  few  moments,  the  pains  became  stronger,  and  the   head  de- 
scending, impinged  upon  the  placenta,  shutting  off  the  blood. 

From  this  time  labor  progressed  steadily  until  at  three  a.  m.,  the 
child  was  born,  accompanied  with  so  great  a  gush  of  blood  as  to 
excite  fear  of  immediate  dissolution.  Introducing  the  hand,  the 
placenta  was  at  once  detached  from  its  uterine  attachment  and 
thrust  into  the  vagina,  the  hand  being  retained  in  the  uterine 
cavity.  Contraction  was  induced  by  firm  pressure  externally  with 
iced  cloths,  and  titillation  within,  administering  at  the  same  time 
two  drachms  more  of  the  ergot  in  au  ounce  of  brandy.  In  ten 
minutes  the  organ  threw  out  the  hand  and  was  reduced  to  about 
the  size  of  the  fcptal  head,  with  srarcely  a  trace  of  the  previous 
frightful  hemorrhage.  The  child,  a  strong  female,  was  then  sev- 
ered from  the  placenta  and  attended  to. 

Patient  expressed  herself  comfortable,  but  was  very  weak  and 
exhausted,  with  a  small  fluttering  pulse  at  90,  and  great  tendency 
to  faintness.  She  was  enjoined  strict  quiet,  the  hips  raised,  and 
brandy  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  freely  given  until  she  revived, 
when  the  child  was  applied  to  the  breast  to  further  excite  the  uterus 
to  contraction. 

At  6  A.  if.,  all  being  quiet,  a  firm  compress  was  applied  over  the 
hypogastruim  and  the  patient  left  to  rest. 

Called  at  9  a.  m.,  and  found  my  patient  still  quiet,  but  very  weak. 
Pulse  unchanged. 

On  inspection  of  the  pudenda,  I  discovered  large  clots  of  blood, 
and  introducing  the  finger  into  the  vagina,  found  it  filled  with  the 
same.  These  were  turned  out,  iced  cloths  applied  to  the  vulva, 
and  amixture  of  aromatic  sulpliuric  acid,  ergot  and  opium  directed 
to  be  given  every  second  hour.  The  bleeding  being  thereby  again 
checked,  she  was  placed  upon  a  diet  of  cold  beef  essence  and 
Fougera's  Nutritive  Wine,  a  preparation  said  to  contain  an  ounce 
of  the  soluble  constituents  of  beef  to  each  ounce  of  wine. 

From  this  time  for  five  days  no  untoward  symptom  appeared, 
nil  going  on  nicely.  Upon  the  morning  ot  the  sixth,  I  was  sum- 
moned with  great  haste.  She  was  bleeding  again.  When  arriv- 
ing at  the  house,  two  miles  distant,  I  found  her  lying  in  a  pool  of 
olood,  apparently  moribund. 
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The  uterus  had  completely  relaxed,  so  as  to  admit  the  hand  with 
ease  still  retaining  its  extreme  anteversion.  Ice,  ergot  and  stimu- 
lants were  freely  employed,  with  the  effect  of  again  arresting  the 
flow,  and  brand/  milk  punch  ordered  in  place  of  the  nutritive 
wine. 

I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  state  that  from  this  time  to  her  death 
which  occurred  seven  days  thereafter,  all  treatment  was  useless, 
and  Mrs.  G.  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  slow  death  by  inani- 
tion, while  the  appetite  was  good,  the  mind  unclouded  and  the 
amount  of  ingesta  averaged  a  pound  of  beef  essence,  with  two 
tumblers  of  brandy  milk  punch  per  diem.  Vital  power  was  so 
completely  paralyzed  by  depletion  that  no  assimilation  could  be 
carried  on,  and  the  food  was  passed  her  anum  with  scarce  a  vestige 
of  change  from  the  condition  in  which  it  entered  the  mouth. 
Pepsi»e  and  pancreatic  emulsion  were  freely  used,  with  the  hope  of 
effecting  artificial  digtstion,  but  to  no  avail. 

I  am  induced  to  place  this  case  on  record  for  two  reasons;  first, 
that  any  contribution  to  the  history  of  placenta  praevia  cannot  be 
uninteresting  to  the  profession  in  its  present  state  of  information 
on  that  point.  Second,  that  I  regard  the  manner  of  my  patient's 
death  as  altogether  singular. 

In  a  future  article  it  is  my  purpose  to  lay  before  the  readers  of 
this  journal  some  ideas  relative  to  this  most  terrible  accident  of 
the  lying-in  chamber,  concerning  which  Professor  Simpson  remarks 
that  the  "peril  of  life  is  as  great  as  though  the  patient  were  seized 
with  j-ellow  fever,  or  malignant  cholera  ;  that  it  is  twice  as  danger- 
ous as  the  operation  of  lithotomy — one  in  every  three  perishing 
under  the  former,  and  one  in  every  six  or  eight  perishing  under 
the  latter." 

Every  step  in  this  direction  I  regard  as  one  taken  aright,  since, 
even  if  finally  proven  to  be  wrong,  it  may  still  guard  others  from 
following  the  same  path,  hitherto  so  slightly  explored. 
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ART.  III.  —  On  the  recent  Advances  in  the  Theory  of  Vision.    By 
H.  Helmholtz,   [of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.) 

Translated  from  Les  Annates  d'  Oculisliqut,  Br  F.  W.  Abbott,  M.  D. 

{Continued.) 

The  theory  of  color,  with  all  the  curious  and  complicated  cir- 
cumstances which  I  have  just  described,  Tvas  a  problem  which  was 
insoluble  not  only  by  Goethe,  but  other  physicists  and  physiologists. 
I  myself,  likewise,  wasted  a  long  time  in  unavailing  efforts,  when 
I  finally  discovered  that  a  solution  of  surprising  simplicity  had  al- 
ready been  found  and  published,  at  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
tury. It  was  by  the  same  Thomas  Young  who  took  the  first  step 
in  reading  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
profound  geniuses  who  have  ever  lived;  but  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  in  advance  of  his  age.  His  contemporaries  admired  him 
without  being  capable  of  following  the  bold  flight  of  his  combina- 
tions. Hence  a  quantity  of  the  most  important  of  his  ideas  re- 
mained buried  and  forgotten  in  the  records  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  until  a  new  generation  made  again  laboriously  and  step 
by  step  his  discoveries,  and  became  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  assertions  and  demonstrations. 

While  explaining  here  the  theory  of  colors  established  by  Young, 
I  will  observe  that  the  conclusions  which  we  sliall  draw  from  it 
farther  on,  relative  to  the  nature  of  visual  sensations,  are  entirely 
independent  of  what  this  theory  presents  that  is  hypothetical. 

Thomas  Young  says  that  there  are  in  the  eye  three  kinds  of 
nerve  fibres,  the  first  of  which,  excited  it  matters  not  how,  produce 
the  sensation  of  red;  the  second,  the  sensation  of  green,  the  third 
that  of  violet.  He  says,  further,  that  the  first  are  excited  the  most 
by  the  luminous  vibrations  of  the  ether  whose  wave-length  is 
greatest,  that  the  fibres  sensitive  to  green  are  excited  especially  by 
waves  of  medium  length,  and  that  the  fibres  sensitive  to  violet  are 
principally  excited  by  rays  of  the  shortest  wave-length.  Thus,  the 
irritation  of  the  fibres  sensitive  to  red  would  predominate  in  the 
red  extremity  of  the  spectrum,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  this 
extremity  appears  red  to  us ;  farther  on  an  irritation  of  the  fibres 
Bensitive  to  green  would  be  added,  and  it  is  to  the  mixture  of  these 
gensations  tliat  we  give  the  name  of  yellow:  in  the  middle  of  the 
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spectrum,  the  irritation  of  the  nerves  sensitive  to  green  would 
dominate  over  both  the  others  and  the  sensation  of  green  would  be 
dominant;  llic  mixture  of  this  sensation  with  that  of  violet  would 
give  blue ;  finally,  at  the  end  of  the  spectrum  which  is  most  re- 
fracted,  the  sensation  of  violet  would  dominate.* 

We  see  that  the  hypothesis  of  Young  is  nothing  else  than  a 
specialisation  of  the  law  of  the  specific  energies  of  tlie  senses,  just 
as  much  as  that  the  difference  between  the  sensation  of  light  and 
that  of  heat  depends  solely  upon  the  nature  of  the  terminal  fibres, 
optical  or  sensitive,  which  are  hit  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Accord- 
ing to  the  hypothesis  of  Young,  the  difference  between  the  sensa- 
tions of  color  depends  upon  the  relative  degree  of  irritation  of  the 
three  kinds  of  fibres  of  which  he  supposed  the  existence.  The  equal 
irritation  of  these  diverse  fibres  gives  the  sensation  of  white. 

We  may  therefore  explain  the  phenomena  of  anerythropsy  by 
supposing  that  the  fibres  sensitive  to  red  are  incapable  of  irritation. 
It  is  probable  that  towards  the  periphery  of  the  retina  of  the  normal 
eye  these  fibres  sensitive  to  red  are  wanting,  or  are  very  few  in 
number. 

In  man  and  the  other  mammalia,  we  do  not  yet  know  any  anat- 
omical fact  which  we  can  bring  to  the  support  of  this  theory  of  the 
colors.  But  Mr.  Max  Shultze  has  found  in  birds  and  reptiles  a 
structure  which  evidently  hears  a  relation  to  this  theory.  In  the 
eyes  of  many  of  these  animals,  some  of  the  rods  of  tiie  sensitive 
retinal  layer  have  a  reil  oily  droplet  upon  their  anterior  end,  the 
one  turned  towards  the  light;  other  rods  have  a  yellow  droplet ; 
others  have  none  at  all.  Now,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  red 
rays  penetrate  more  easily  than  any  others  into  the  rods  with  a  red 
droplet;  that  blue,  yellow  and  green  rays  produce  relatively  more 
impression  upon  the  rods  with  yellow  droplets  ;  blue  rays  are  prob- 
ably almost  entirely  excluded  from  these  two  kinds  of  rods  to  affect 
only  the  more  strongly  the  uncolored  rods.  It  is  therefore  very 
probable  that  these  different  rods  are  the  terminal  organs  of  the 
nerves  sensitive  to  red,  to  green,  and  to  blue. 

♦  We  have  not  yet  succeeded  In  exactly  dctenuinliiK  liy  experiment  the  three  fundamental 
colors.  In  regard  to  red  alone  there  is  no  doubi ;  experiments  made  upon  certain  persons 
atfected  with  color-hlinciiieflH  prove  tliat  this  color  corresponds  to  the  extreme  red  of  the 
Bpe<?trum.  Tliomas  Youn;^  chose  violet  as  the  fundamental  color  of  tlie  other  extremity, 
while  Maxwell  found  the  probabilities  greater  in  favor  of  blue;  we  cannot  yet  detloitcly  de 
cide  the  question. 
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A  veiy  analogous  hypothesis  has  siuce  appeared  to  me  to  be  well 
fitted  to  explain,  in  the  simplest  manner,  the  peculiarities,  just  as 
remarkable,  which  the  perception  of  musical  sounds  presents.  We 
know  that  in  the  cochlea  of  the  ear  the  extremities  of  the  nerve 
fibres  are  regularly  spread  out  beside  one  another,  and  are  furnished 
with  little  elastic  appendices,  which  are  called  the  fibres  of  corti, 
which  are  arranged  regularly  beside  one  another,  like  the  keys  and' 
hammers  of  a  piano  forte.  I  supposed  that  each  particular  nerve 
fibre  is  capable  of  perceiving  a  sound  of  a  certain  pitch,  that  one 
which  makes  it  elastic  appendix  vibrate  the  most  strongly.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  dwell  upon  the  special  characters  of  the  sonorous 
sensations  which  have  led  me  to  propound  a  hypothesis  whose 
analogy  to  the  theory  of  colors  of  Young  is  evident,  and  which  re- 
duces to  a  principle,  just  as  simple  as  that  of  Young's  theory  of 
colors,  the  formation  of  harmonics  and  of  beats,  the  perception  of 
timbres,  the  difference  between  consonance  and  dissonance,  the 
formation  of  the  musicial  gamut,  etc.  I  ought  to  say  that  the  ear 
offers  an  anatomical  structure  much  more  easily  reconcilable  with 
a  hypothesis  of  this  kind ;  we  have  even  succeeded  lately  in  obtain- 
ing a  direct  verification  of  it,  not  in  man  or  the  other  vertebrata, 
in  whom  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear  is  too  inaccessible,  but  in  certain 
marine  Crustacea.  In  these  animals  the  appendices  of  the  auditory 
organ  are  external;  they  may  be  observed  ujion  the  lifing  animal 
in  the  form  of  articulated  hairs  in  which  the  fibres  of  the  auditory 
nerve  terminate,  and  Mr.  Hensen  (of  Kiel)  has  been  able  to  show 
that  different  sounds  cause  sometimes  one  part,  and  sometimes 
another  of  these  hairs  to  vibrate. 

It  is  necessary  ior  us  to  reply  here  to  an  objection  which  may  be 
made  to  the  theory  ot  colors  of  Thomas  Young.  I  have  said  before 
that,  in  the  representation  of  the  system  of  the  colors  upon  the 
chromatic  table,  the  line  where  the  most  saturated  colors— those  o^ 
the  spectrum — are  figured  resembles  a  triangle.  Now,  our  argu- 
ments upon  the  theory  of  three  fundamental  colors  demand  that 
this  triangle  should  be  absolutely  rectilinear,  because  thus  only  is 
it  possible  to  obtain  all  the  colors  by  the  mixture  of  the  three 
fundamental  colors  situated  at  the  angles  of  the  triangle.  But,  let 
U8  not  forget  it,  the  chromatic  table  contains  all  the  colors  of  the 
external  world,   while  in  the  theory  which  occupies  our  attention' 
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the  question  is  concerning  the  composition  of  sensations.  It  sufR- 
ces  to  suppose  that  objective  lights*  do  not  produce  perfectly  pure 
colored  sensations,  that  is  to  say,  that  simple  red  light,  even  per- 
fectly free  from  white  light,  does  not  excite  solely  the  fibres  seusa- 
tive  to  red,  but  also,  though  feebly,  the  fibres  sensitive  to  green, 
and  still  more  feebly  those  sensitive  to  violet.  Therefore  the  sensa- 
tion which  the  purest  red  light  produces  in  the  eye  is  still  not  the 
purest  sensation  of  red,  and  we  may  conceive  of  a  red  more  satur- 
ated still  than  that  of  which  any  color  of  the  external  world  can 
give  us  the  impression. 

Experiment  confirms  the  occuracy  of  this  supposition,  and  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  such  a  sensation  of  more  saturated  red.  This 
fact  is  very  important,  not  only  because  it  overthrows  an  objection 
which  may  be  made  to  the  theory  of  Young,  but  also  on  account 
ol  the  signification  which  it  possesses  in  relation  to  sensations  of 
color  in  general.  To  describe  this  experiment,  it  is  necessary  to 
commence  by  setting  forth  an  entirely  new  order  of  phenomena. 

Every  nervous  apparatus  becomes  fatigued  when  it  is  kept  in  ac- 
tivity, and  this  by  so  much  the  more  as  it  acts  with  greater  inten- 
sity and  for  a  greater  length  of  time.  The  red  blood  which  runs  in 
the  arteries  constantly  renews  the  effete  matter,  and  repairs  the 
changes  produced  by  the  activity,  that  is  to  say,  the  fatigue.  The 
same  thing  takes  place  in  the  eye,  when  we  fatigue  the  retina  over 
its  whole  surface  by  remaining,  for  example,  some  time  in  the  open 
air  on  a  clear  day,  it  becomes  insensible  to  a  feeble  light.  If  we 
then  enter  a  dark  place,  at  first  we  can  see  nothing;  we  then  say 
we  have  been  blinded.  After  some  time  the  eye  recovers  Itself,  and 
finally  we  see  well  enough,  to  be  able  to  read  in  a  place  which  at 
first  appeared  completely  dark. 

In  this  manner  general  fatigue  of  the  retina  is  manifested ;  but 
a  partial  fatigue  may  also  be  produced,  when  one  part  only  has 
been  strongly  illuminated  for  some  time.  If  we  fix  our  eyes  for 
sometime  upon  a  point  of  a  bright  object  which  is  isolated  on  a 
dark  back-ground — the  fixation  is  necessary  so  that  the  bright 
image  may  remain  immoveable  upon  the  retina  and  fatigue  only 
one  accurately  defined  portion  of  its  surface,— and  then  turn  the 

*  [Our  Author  applies  the  term  lights  to  those  objects  which  reflect  light,  as  well  a»  to  those 
which  produce  it.    Trans.) 
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eyes  toward  a  surface  of  a  uniform  dark  gray  tint,  we  see  upon  this 
surface  an  accidental  imnge  of  the  object  previously  seen  ;  the  con- 
tours have  not  changed  but  the  illumination  has  become  inverse, 
the  dark  surface  appears  bright,  and  the  bright  object  dark,  just 
as  it  would  have  been  on  a  photographic  negative.  By  carefully 
fixing  we  may  obtain  very  tiuely  drawn  accidental  images;  some- 
times we  may  even  distinguish  letters.  The  accidental  image  is 
formed  as  a  consequence  of  local  fatique;  tiie  parts  of  the  retina 
which  have  been  strongly  illuminated  perceive  le:8  clearly  than  the 
surrounding  parts  the  light  of  the  gray  surface  so  that  upon  this 
perfectly  uniform  surface  we  think-we  see  a  dark  spot  equal  in  ex" 
tent  to  that  which  was  just  before  very  bright. 

Sheets  of  white  paper  in  a  good  light  are  sufficiently  luminous 
objects  for  the  formation  of  accidental  images ;  when  we  look  at 
much  more  luminous  objects,  such  as  the  sun  or  flames,  it  happens 
that  during  the  first  instants  the  positive  accidental  image,  pro- 
duced by  the  persistence  of  the  impression,  superimposes  itself  upon 
the  negative  image  which  is  the  effect  of  fatique;  moreover,  the 
different  colors  contained  in  white  light  produce  effects  differing  in 
duration  and  force.  As  a  result  we  then  see  colored  accidental 
images,  and  the  whole  phenomenon  becomes  much  more  compli- 
cated. 

Accidental  images  furnish  an  easy  means  of  demonstrating  that 
the  intensity  of  the  impression  produced  by  a  bright  surface  com- 
mences to  diminish  from  the  first  seconds,  and  that  after  a  minute 
it  is  generally  reduced  one  half  or  three  fourths.  The  simplest  man- 
ner of  trying  the  experiment  is,  to  half  cover  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
with  a  sheet  of  black  paper,  then  to  fix  the  eyes  upon  a  certain 
point  of  the  white  sheet  near  the  border  of  the  black  one,  and  to 
quickly  draw  away  the  black  sheet,  after  from  thirty  to  sixty  sec- 
onds, without  moving  the  eyes.  I'htn,  at  the  place  which  was 
black  the  impression  of  white  is  produced  with  its  first  freshness. 
and  one  is  astonished  to  see  how  much  the  impression  has  bciiome 
enfeebled  and  deadened  for  the  rest,  during  the  little  time  that  the 
experiment  has  lasted.  It  is  neccessary  to  remark,  however,  that 
this  great  diminishion  of  apparent  intensity  passes  completely  un- 
erceived  so  long  as  we  do  not  remove  the  black  paper. 
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We  may  observe  still  another  kind  of  partial  fatigue,  relating  to 
certain  colors  only. 

It  is  sufficient  for  this  to  expose  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  retina 
to  the  illumination  of  a  single  color  for  some  time,  that  is  to  say 
from  thirty  seconds  to  five  minutes.  According  to  the  theory  of 
Young  it  is  clear  that,  in  this  experiment,  fatigue  affects  only  one 
or  two  kinds  of  fibres  sensitive  to  light,  and  does  not  act  upon  the 
others.  It  follows  from  this  that  if  we  look,  for  example,  at  the 
accidental  image  of  red  upon  a  gray  surface,  the  uniform  light  of 
this  surface  can  produce  strongly  only  sensations  of  green  and  violet 
in  that  part  of  the  retina  fatigued  by  the  red.  This  part  is  slightly 
affected  with  anerythropsy;  its  accidental  image  therefore  appears 
bluish  green,  the  color  complementary  to  red. 

This,  finally,  aflfords  us  the  means  of  really  producing  upon  our 
retina  unadulterated  sensations  of  pure  and  saturated  colors.  To 
obtam  saturated  red,  for  example,  we  have  only  to  fatigue  one  part 
of  the  retina  with  the  blueish  green  of  the  spectrum,  the  color 
complementary  to  red.  We  thus  render  this  part  of  the  retina 
blind,  for  the  time,  to  the  green  and  the  violet.  Let  us  project 
the  accidental  image  thus  obtained  upon  the  red  of  a  prismatic 
spectrum  as  pure  as  possible  ;  this  image  then  appears  of  an  intense 
saturated  red,  and  the  red  of  the  spectrum  which  surrounds  it,  and 
which  is  yet  the  purest  red  which  the  external  world  can  show  us, 
appears  less  saturated,  because  it  is  painted  upon  the  unfatigued 
portions  of  the  retina:  it  appears  as  if  covered  with  a  whitish  fog. 

Let  us  content  ourselves  with  these  examples;  I  do  not  wish  to 
accumulate  more  details,  whose  exposition  would  involve  us  in 
innumerable  descriptions  of  experiments. 

In  the  presence  of  these  facts,  is  it  possible  to  suppose,  as  we  are 
naturally  disposed,  to,  that  the  qualities  of  our  sensations,  and 
particularly  those  of  our  visual  sensations,  are  a  representation  of 
corresponding  qualities  of  the  external  world.  Evidonty  not.  The 
contrary  has  been  set  forth  already  in  the  law  of  J.  Muller  concern- 
ing the  specific  energies  of  the  senses,  a  law  founded  ou  an  obser- 
vation of  the  facts.  If  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  manifested  to  us 
under  the  form  ot  color,  or  under  tbatofhcat,  it  is  something 
which  docs  not  depend  upon  their  intimate  constitution;  it  varies 
according  as  they  excite  the  optic  nerve  fibres  or  the  nerve  (iljres  of 
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the  skin.  A  pressure  upon  the  eyeball,  a  feeble  electric  current 
which  traverses  it,  a  narcotic  coursing  in  the  blood,  may  be  per- 
ceived under  the  form  of  light  as  well  as  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
profound  differences  which  exist  between  the  sensations  of  vision' 
of  hearing,  of  taste,  of  smell  and  of  touch,  a  difference  as  radical 
as  the  sensation  of  color  and  of  sound,  have  between  themselves 
no  relation  of  resemblance  nor  even  of  dissemblance,  the  differ- 
ence depends  not  at  all  upon  the  nature  of  the  external  object,  but 
solely  upon  the  central  relations  of  the  affected  nerve.  The  question 
whether,  in  the  domain  of  each  sense,  there  exists  an  accord  be- 
tween the  objective  and  the  subjective  becomes  therefore  secondary. 
The  colors  which  the  different  systems  of  the  ether  waves  present 
to  us  vary  certainly  with  the  wave-length  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
ether  which  make  an  impression  on  the  optic  nerve.  The  system 
of  colors  naturally  visible  enables  us  to  distinguish  a  series  of  differ^ 
ences  between  the  different  luminous  mixtures;  but  the  number  of 
these  differences  is  extremely  limited  :  it  is  in  the  ratio  of  three  to 
infinity.  Since  the  most  important  faculty  of  the  eye  is  to  measure 
dimensions  in  space,  and  since,  in  this  relation,  its  organization  is 
much  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  ear,  wc  have  a  right  to  be  satis- 
fied if  the  eye  distinguishes  any  qualitative  differences  of  lightj 
though  very  few  relatively.  The  ear,  which  is  much  more  richly 
endowed  relatively  to  qualitative  differences,  is  almost  incapable 
of  distinguishing  anything  as  it  relates  to  space.  Is  it  not  astonish- 
ing that  in  man  wlio,  unless  he  is  forwarned,  accords  full  confidence 
to  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  neither  the  limits  of  the  visibility 
of  the  spectrum,  nor  the  boundaries  of  the  few  differences  of  color 
which  he  is  capable  oF  j)erceiviiig  are  founded  upon  anything  which 
has  existence  outside  of  the  visual  faculties  ?  The  light  may  have 
absolutely  the  same  aspect  while  being  completely  different  in  all 
its  other  known  physical  and  cliemical  aspects. 

We  find  finally,  that  the  pure  elements  of  our  sensation  of  colors' 
the  sensation  of  the  pure  fundamental  colors,  cannot  be  perceived 
by  the  unfaligued  natural  eye  only  upon  condition  of  artificially 
arranging  aifairs  in  suitable  conditions,  and  that  these  colors  exist 
(inly  in  the  condition  of  subjective  phenomena. 

The  relation  which  does  subsist  between  the  quality  cf  the  ex- 
ternal light  and  that  of  the  sensation  may  at  first  sight  appear  to 
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be  but  a  very  little  thing,  but,  in  reality,  this  is  perfectly  sufficient 
lor  an  infinite  number  of  the  most  useful  applications.  Identical 
light  excites  binder  the  same  conditions  identical  sensations.  Light 
which  under  the  same  conditions  excites  differing  sensations  of  color 
is  not  identical.        [To  be  Continued.] 
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Report  of  Two  Cases  of  Inversion  of  the  Uterus,  with  Remarks  and 
a  Description  of  the  Uterine  Repositor. 

Bv  James  P.  White,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo.  (Bead  before- 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Feliriiary  6,  187i.) 

Thic  Eighth  Case  of  inversion  of  the  uterus,  which  has  been 
treated  by  me,  occurred  near  Ithaca,  Tompkins  County,  New  York, 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  Irom  Dr.  11. 
B.Chase,  of  Jdcksonville,  who  was  then  in  attendance  upon  the 
patient : — 

"Tlie  case  is  as  follows  ;  Mrs.  R.,  eet.  27  years,  of  a  good  constitution,  was 
delivered  on  tlie  morning  of  the  25th  .January,  of  her  tirst  child,  after  a  tedious 
labour  of  eighteen  hours,  when  her  medical  attendant  discovered  tliat  the  ple- 
eenta  was  adherent.  Severe  hemorrhage  came  on  when  the  doctor  separated 
the  placenta  from  the  walls  of  the  uterus  and  withdrew  it  with  his  hand.  Im- 
mediately (so  he  says)  be  discovered  a  large  solid  tumour  in  the  vagina,  accom- 
panied by  still  more  profuse  hemorrhage. 

"Four  days  alter  tlie  accident  I  was  called  to  see  the  patient.  On  examina- 
tion I  found  tlie  uterus  completely  inverted.  The  os  uteri  could  be  felt  at  the 
superior  extremity  of  tlie  tumour.  The  uterus,  at  that  time,  hard  and  unyield- 
ing and  filling  the  vagina.  I  made  an  effort  to  reduce  it,  but  failed.  I  felt 
cpiite  sure  that  reduction  was  impossible  at  that  time.  And  now,  doctor,  the 
([uestion  I  would  ask  is  ;  Can  anything  be  done  to  restore  this  poor  woman  to 
health  and  usefulness  again  ?" 

My  reply  to  Dr.  Chase's  inquiry  held  out  the  hope  that  it  could, 
by  suitable  manipulation,  be  restored.  Accordingly,  in  compliance 
with  an  invitation  contained  in  a  subsequent  letter,  I  visited  the 
patient  on  the  27th  of  February,  not  quite  five  weeks  after  the 
accident. 

I  found  her  very  e.xsanguine  and  feeble,  constantly  losing  blood, 
and  at  times  bleeding  profusely.  The  uterus  had  not  completed  its 
involution,  though  it  was  nearly  as  small  and  linn  as  in  the  normal 
condition  of  the  organ  in  the  multipara  in  its  unimpregnated  state. 
The  perineuoi  had  been  lacerated  during  the  labour,  and  the  hand 
could  be  easily  introduced  into  the  vagina  and  up  to  the  neck  of 
the  uterus.  The  inversion  was  found  to  be  complete,  although  the 
uterus  did  not  protrude  beyond  the  vulva. 
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The  bowels  had  been,  by  my  direction,  freely  evacuated  the  same 
morning,  and,  after  drawing  off  the  urine,  1  proceeded  to  reposit 
the  organ,  in  the  presence  of  Drs.  Chase,  Lewis,  White,  and  L'ar- 
rington  and  Mr.  George  Rightmire,  medical  student,  who  has 
furnished  a  partial  report  of  the  case  in  the  Buffalo  iMedicalJoiirnal 
for  April  1871.  Requesting  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  take  charge 
of  the  anresthetic,  whilst  two  others  were  seated  beside  the  bed, 
each  holding  in  his  lap  a  foot,  supporting  with  one  hand  the  knee 
upon  his  side  and  holding  firmly  the  patient's  hand  upon  the  same 
side,  with  her  hips  brought  to  tiie  edge  of  the  bed,  I  placed  myself 
upon  my  knees  and  commenced  the  operation.  Carrying  my  right 
hand  into  the  vagina,  I  seized  tiie  entire  organ  and  manipulated 
and  compressed  it  firmly  for  a  short  time,  to  expel  the  blood  and 
render  the  tissue  flexible.  This  pressure  was  continued,  with  the 
hand  within  the  vagina,  during  the  entire  process.  I  now  com- 
menced pushing  upon  the  fundus,  with  a  large  rectal  bougie,  al- 
ternating with  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  left  hand  and  tims  put 
the  vagina  upon  the  stretch.  This  process,  through  the  attach- 
ment of  the  vagina  to  the  inverted  uterus,  pulled  open  tiie  os  and 
reflected  it  upon  the  neck.  Thus  it  will  be  ]>erceived,  as  I  have 
heretofore  described,  the  process  of  restoration  was  from  neck  to 
fundus.  The  fundus  was  at  no  time  perceptibly  dimpled  or  doubled 
in  upon  itself.  By  continuing  this  process  steadily  and  gently,  oc- 
casionally placing  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  over  the  hypogastrium 
and  through  the  thin  walls  of  the  abdomen,  inserting  them  into 
the  opening  os  and  making  traction  and  pressure,  I  found  the  organ 
passing  up  through  the  neck  and  assuming  its  normal  position.  At 
the  expiration  of  twenty-three  minutes  from  the  time  of  commenc- 
ing the  operation,  the  uterus  was  completely  restored.  The  loss  of 
blood  was  small,  and  the  only  noteworthy  peculiarity  in  the  case 
was  the  doughy /ee/  of  the  organ  in  this  stage  of  invohition.  It  did 
not  possess  the  firmness  of  normal  uterine  tissue  in  tlie  unimpreg- 
nated  state,  nor  the  muscular  flexibility  of  the  recently  delivered 
organ;  but  had  a  doughy  feel  like  an  organ  undergoing  fatty  degen- 
eration. Indeed  I  am  induced  to  suspect  that,  at  this  period  after 
delivery,  the  uterus  cannot  be  sui)jected  to  manipulations  without 
danger  of  laceration,  which  would  be  perfectly  safe  at  a  later  period, 
after  complete  involution  had  taken  place.  It  is  the  only  case  which 
has  fallen  under  my  observation  between  the  third  and  the  eighth 
week,  and  the  sensations  occasioned  by  pressure  and  other  manipu- 
lations were  such  as  to  excite  apprehension  lest  tiie  tissues  would 
yield  under  the  fingers. 

The  patient  soon  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  aua;sthetic, 
and  I  left  her,  a  few  hours  after,  sleeping  comlortably  under  the 
influence  of  an  anodyne.  Since  that  time  she  has,  under  the  care 
of  her  attending  j)hysician,  Dr.  Chase,  gradually  convalesced,  and 
is  now  in  "good  healtii." 

Case  IX. — The  following  history  is  taken  from  notes  furnished 
by  J.  W.  Stewart,  M.  D.,  the  attending  physician: — 
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''Mrs.  E.  A.,  of  Port  Dover,  Canada,  set.  34,  was  delivered  of  lier  second 
child  on  tlii'  7lli  of  October  1870  Tlic  case  for  llie  first  seven  days  I  liad  no 
personal  observation  of,  bnl  will  give  a  brief  liistoiy  as  1  learned  it  from  the 
patient  herself  and  her  friends  who  were  attending  her,  tlie  correctness  of 
which  I  do  not  doubt, 

"The  laljoiir  was  comparatively  an  easy  one,  lasting  but  three  or  four  hours, 
and  having  no  \m'ms  as  usual  for  a  few  minutes  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 
Tlie  medical  attendant,  finding  that  the  placenta  was  not  exiielled,  made  an 
examination,  and  said  'it  was  grown  to  liic  womb.'  He  caught  hold  of  the  cord, 
giving  it  two  or  three  sharp  jerks,  and  the  after-hirth  came  away.  The  patien', 
immediately  after  its  expulsi<m,  complained  of  violent  and  constant  pain,  and 
says  she  experienced  a  sensation  as  if  'all  her  insides  ba<i  dropped  down.'  In 
a  lew  minutes  she  began  to  sink,  being  bathed  in  cold  ijcrspiration,  pulse  run- 
ning very  rapidly,  lier  friends,  being  alarmed,  asked  the  doctor  what  was  the 
matter':'  He  replied  she  was  dying.  After  a  time  she  rallied,  but  remained  in 
excruciating  agony  up  to  the  time  I  saw  her — the  eightli  day  after  confine- 
ment. At  my  tirst  visit  I  found  her  in  the  following  condition  ;  Tongue  deeply 
furred  ;  very  irritable  and  feverish  ;  pulse  155  to  170,  very  angular  and  weak  ; 
abdomen  much  swollen  and  so  tender  she  could  not  bear  the  clothes  to  touch 
her.  In  a  word,  I  found  her  labouring  under  a  violent  attack  of  metritis,  the 
inflamuiatory  action  extending  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  peritoneum.  I 
learned  that  these  symptoms  had  appeared  three  days  previously,  hourly  grow- 
ing more  intense.  I  removed  her  bandage  immediately,  and  applied  turpentine 
stupes  and  warm  fomentations,  giving  her  large  and  repeated  doses  of  opium. 

"By  my  advice  Dr.  C.  W.  Coventer  was  called  in  the  same  evening  and  the 
next  day.  She  described  to  us  so  accurately  tli>!  symptoms  of  inversion  of  the 
uterus,  taken  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  c.i.se  and  herstrange  feelings, 
that  we  suspected  the  true,  state  of  att'airs,  and  suggested  an  examination. 
This  she  positively  refused,  saying  she  'was  so  weidc  and  tender  it  would  kill 
her,'  and  we  were  compelled  to  postpone  it  till  llie  next  Any.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  found  her  Ix'lter,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  abdomen  terribly  blistered 
from  the  free  use  of  turpentine  The  inflammation  and  swelling  were  subsiding 
rapidly,  and  I  insisted  on  making  an  examiniuion ;  when  I  found  the  uterus 
inverted,  and  almost  protruding  from  the  vagina. 

"Continued  the  warm  foinenlaticnis,  keeping  her  thoroughly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  opium,  with  quinia,  beef  tea,  &c.  &c. 

"In  a  few  days  alie  improved  wonderfully,  and  in  two  weeks  we  considered 
her  strong  enough  to  bear  the  operation,  and  allempted  its  reduction.  We  first 
brought  lier  under  the  infiueiice  ol  chlorolorni,  ami  Iben  introduced  the  hand 
into  the  vagina,  trying  to  irdiice  il  by  a  kneading  jjroct-ss  with  constant  press- 
ure. We  succeeded  so  far,  aller  luo  hours'  i-oiislant  labour,  as  to  get  the 
fundus  even  with,  if  not  a  little  inside  of,  the  os.  We  tried  to  keep  what  we  had 
gained  by  iiLserting  and  inrtaling  giilta-|ieiclia  halls,  which  we  had  procured 
for  the  purpose.  Next  day  she  appeared  to  suffer  very  litth-  from  the  operation; 
but  the  India-rubber  balls  did  noi  come  up  to  our  expectations,  so  tlie  womb 
had  drojiped  back  nearly  into  ils  former  iiositi(m. 

"About  eight  weeks  after,  we  made  a  second  attempt,  but  the  result  wag 
less  favourable  than  the  first.  1  forgot  to  mention  that,  about  midway  between 
the  first  and  second  operations,  she  had  another  violent  attack  of  infiamraation 
without  apparent  cause." 

Upon  receiving  iin  invitation  IVotn  Dr.  (Stewart,  I  visited  the  pa- 
tient on  tlie  lull  of  Maicli,  1871,  nearly  six  months  after  the  in- 
version. I  foiiiiil  tiic  woman  very  prostrate  and  ana'mic,  and 
guttering  from  cofistaii  t  copious  lenoorrlKcal  discharges,  and  fre(|uent 
hetnorritage.*.  The  uterus  was  completely  inverted,  with  its  fundua 
just  within  the  vulva,  and  having  fully  uiideigone  the  process  ol' 
involution.     It  was  now  as  hard  and  tirm  as  in  the  normal  coudi- 
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tion  in  tlie  multiparas.  The  bowels,  by  my  direction,  had  been 
freely  evacuated  before  my  arrival,  and  I  precoeded  at  once  to  make 
au  effort  to  reposit  it. 

Placing  her  in   the  same  position  as  heretofore  described — upon 
the  side  of  the  bed,  with   her  feet  supported  by  J)rs.  Ooventer  and 
Salmon,  I  assumed  my  usual  position  upon  my  knees.  Dr.Stewart, 
her  family  physician,   was  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
chloroform,  and  requested  to  produce  profound  anaesthesia.     The 
first  few  minutes  were  chiefly  occupied  in  compressing  and  mould- 
ing the  uterns,    rendering  its  walls  more  flexible,  and  in  gently 
pressing  up  the  organ  so  as  to  put  the  os  upon  the  stretch  and  com- 
mence its  dilatation.     At  this  time  the  uterine  repositor  was  intro- 
duced into  the  vagina,    and  its  disk  placed  in  contract  with  the 
fundus,    and   firmly  held  there   by  the  intra  vaginal  hand.     The 
outer  end  of  the  instrument  was  ])laced  against  my  breast,   on  the 
same  level  with  the  uterus.     ]?y  means  of  the  large  circular  spring, 
it  readily  kept  its  ]>lace,    and  left  the  other  hand  free  to  be  used 
above  the  pubes  to  assist  in  forcing  ojjen  the  dilating  os,  which 
could  be  plainly  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls.     The  spring  at 
the  outer  end  nf  the  instrument  enabled   me,  without  danger  of 
lacerating  the  tissues,  to  keeji  up  a  constant  gentle  ju-essure  upon 
the  fundus,  aiul  by  leaning  forward,  to  incroa.se  this  pressure  in- 
termitlingly.  The  force  was  exerted  more  directly  upon  the  fundus 
by  means  of  the  repositor  than   was   possible  by  the  thumb  or  fin- 
gers, or  by  the  round  end  of  the  large  bougie.     Pressure  made 
through  this  spring  is  made  more  continuous  than  when  made  by 
the  hand,  and  far  less  likely  to  lacerate  the  tissues.    It  was  the  first 
time  1  had  used  it,  and   I   was  delighted  to  find  that  it  gave  me  a 
third  hand,  irldch  did  not  become  fatiyucd,  and  permitted  me  to  use 
the  left  hand  in  manipulating  the  os  in  the  hypogastrium  ;  while 
the  right  hand  easily  held   the  instrument  in   contact  with  the 
fundus,  and  firmly  grasped  that  part  of  the  uterus  not  yet  refiected. 
and  remaining  in  the  vagina.     At  the  expiration  of  an  hour  and 
ten  minutes,  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  reflecting  the 
OS  down  upon  the  body  of  the  organ,  when  the  patient  seemed  in 
some  danger  from  the  chloroform,  and  the  process  was  for  a  short 
time  suspended.     The  windows  were  thrown  open,  a  little  brandy 
wa«  given  by  Dr.  Hayes,   who  was  present,  and  in  a  short  time  it 
was  again  deemed  safe  to  resume  the  operation.     Kemaining  con- 
tinuously in  the  same  position,  J  resumed  pressure  upon  the  reposi- 
tor, holding,  with  my  h-ft  hand,  the  anterior  reflecting  surface  of 
the  uterus  which  extended  further  and  further  up  into  the  abdomen. 
In  one  hour  and  twenty-three  minutes  from  the  time  of  taking  my 
position,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  the  organ  was  com- 
pletely restored.  As  my  associates  had  previously  made  much  longer 
efforts,  under  circumstances  much  more  favoi'mible,  they  were  at 
first  incraduhuis,   but  soon  verified  my  assertion  iustitutiui^,  at  my 
request,  a  careful  examination. 
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Placing  the  patient  comfortalily  in  bed,  and  giving  a  full  dose  of 
morphia,  she  slept  well  that  night,  and  I  left  her  next  morning 
feeling  quite  comfortable,  and  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  being 
again  restored  to  health  and  strength. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  during  her  convalescence,  which, 
though  slow,  was  uninterrupted,  "riding  out"  during  the  month 
of  April;  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  she  regained,  I  under- 
stand from  Dr.  Stewart,  her  "usual  health." 

Remarhs. — These  two  cases  complete  a  series  of  nine  cases  of  in- 
version, varying  in  duration  from  a  few  minutes  to  fifteen  years 
after  its  occurrence,  which  have  been  reduced,  by  the  writer,  by 
manipulation  of  a  single  eftbrt.  The  first  case  was  reported  to  the 
Buffalo  Medical  Society  in  February,  1856,  and  Avas  of  only  eight 
days'  standing.  After  giving  a  full  account  of  the  case,  which  was 
published  in  the  Buffalo  MedicalJuiirnal  oi  Mnvch,  1856,  the  writer 
concludes  with  the  following  remarks: — 

"This  case  is  regarded  as  intercstiiiir  in  m;iny  respects.  It  will  encourage 
the  growing  belief  among  accoucheuis  tli.it  lediittiDn  may  be  undertaken  with 
reasonable  hope  of  success,  at  a  period  muth  later  than  most  writers  have  here- 
tofore advertised." 

In  the  same  article,  alluding  to  a  case  of  fourteen  days  standing 
which  had  fallen  under  my  observation  in  3  8-13,  and  in  which  no 
attempt  at  restoration  was  made,  it  is  added:  "With  my  present 
views  upon  this  subject,  I  should  abandon  such  a  case  as  hopeless 
only  after  a  long  effort  at  reposition." 

Fully  convinced,  from  the  result  of  the  efforts  made  in  this  in- 
stance," eight  days  after  inversion,  of  the  feasibility  of  restoring  the 
uterus  in  many  cases  heretofore  considered  irreducible,  I  did  not 
meet  with  an  opportunity  of  putting  my  convictions  again  to  the 
test  until  the  12th  of  March,  18.j8,  wlieii  I  visited  Mrs.  M.,  near 
llornellsville,  who  had  been  confined  on  tile  2'ld  of  Sei)teinlx'r  pre- 
vious, almost  six  months  bffore;  and  after  about  one  hour's  con- 
tinuous effort,  succeeded  in  repositing  the  inverted  organ.  A  full 
account  of  I  his  case,  with  jjlates,  and  a  description  ot  the  manner 
in  which  reduction  v/as  accomi)lished,  was  published  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Amcritan  Jovriwl  of  the  Medical  Seiencen,  for  1858. 
Permit  me  here  to  crave  indulgence  for  one  word  in  relation  to 
priority  in  this  oi)eralion.  It  is  true,  that  Tyler  Smith  published 
his  case  April  :2tth.  1858,  in  the  London  Med  teal  Times  and  Gazette, 
forty-two  days  after  my  operation  in  llornellsville,  and  more  than 
two  months  before  the  report  of  the  case  made  its  apiiearatice,  in 
the  American  dournul  of  tite  Medical  jScierices.  But  I  submit,  that, 
more  than  two  years  iiefore,  1  had  taken  tin  initiative,  and  pub- 
lislieil  my  views  and  liojies.  And  I  also  insist  that  iiis  subsetiuent 
success  in  Apa-il,  IS58,  could  hardly  have  been  known  in  thiscoun- 
try  on  the  I'.'tii  of  March  preceding,  which  is  the  date  of  my  second 
operation.    Upon  this  point  I  trust  1  shall  be  pardoned  for  grate- 
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fnllv  quoting  the  following  passage  from  the  able  article  on  this 
subject  from  the  impartial  and  distinguished  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
in  the  University  of  Louisville. 

"Before  I  proceed  to  do  this  [give  an  account  of  the  metliod  of  manipulation 
pursued  l)y  Dr.  White],  it  i&  meet  that  I  should  ijay  a  tribute  of  honour  to  our 
countryman,  Professor  James  P.  While,  who  has  not  received  the  credit  he  so 
well  deserves,  for  his  leadersliip  in  tlie  revolution  of  gynii3coloi;ical  jiiactice, 
which  he  inaugurated.  Even  a  superficial  reading  of  his  report^  nuist  satisfy 
any  one  that  he  regarded  himself  as  a  pioneer  in  his  attempt  to  reduce,  by  tlie 
taxis,  chronic  inversion  of  the  uterus;  and  that  he  was  wholly  unconscious  that 
such  a  surgical  feat  had  been  peifoinied  either  at  home  or  abroad,  ^feither  had 
it  iHKJii  so  much  as  thought  of  at  iiome,  much  less  performed,  nor  liad  it  been 
performed  abroad  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  jirofessional  attention  or  inspire 
contidence  in  it,  until  Dr.  Tylei-  Smith,  of  London,  published  a  case  of  twelve 
years'  duration  in  the  Medical  Tiiiiea  and  Gazette.  April  24,  1838,  which  of 
course  could  not,  liave  becMi  known  to  Dr.  White,  whose  case  was  successfully 
treated  on  the  13th  of  March  immediately  preceding,  though  not  published 
until  July  following,  the  earliest  time  that  it  could  be  published  in  a  quarterly 
journal.'^ 

On  the  24th  of  August  following,  in  the  presence  of  Professors 
Austin  Flint,  Hen.  and  Jr.,  and  Professors  Thomas  F.  Rochester 
and  Mason,  I  reduced  an  inverted  uterus  of  over  fifteen  years'  dnra- 
toii.  This  was  accomplished  in  about  fifty  minutes  and  with  less 
difficulty  than  those  of  six  months.  It  should  be  stated,  that  the 
patient  "died  on  the  sixteenth  day  after  the  operation,  though  it 
does  not  follow  that  her  death  was  a  consequence  fairly  chargeable 
to  it 

An  account  of  this  case,  as  reported  to  the  Buffalo  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  i'ound  in  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal  for  October, 
185S,  and  from  which  the  following  paragraphs  are  cited: — 

"Slie  improved  rapidly,  with  no  untoward  symptoms  during  the  succeeding 
eight  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  considered  herself  periectl}'  well.  On 
the  morning  of  the  ninth  day,  however,  after  returning  frimi  breakfast,  she  im- 
prudently strained  considerably  at  stool,  and  was  suddenly  seized  with  violent 
pains  in  the  abdomen.  She  was  at  the  same  time  startled  by  the  coming  in  of 
a  friend  whilst  she  was  on  the  vessel.  The  mother  and  husband  had  left  her  a 
dny  or  two  before,  considering  her  iierfectiy  v.ell.  She  immediately  went  to 
I)cd,  sent  for  me,  and  died  on  the  seventh  day  after  of  peritonitis." 

In  commenting  upon  the  report  of  this  case  in  tiie  Association, 
Professor  Austin  Flint,  sen.,   holds  the  following  language  :— 

"I  was  present  at  the  reducti(m  of  the  uterus  by  Professor  White,  and  also 
at  the  post-mortem  examination.  The  reduction  was  ett'ected  with  great  ease, 
and  under  the  moderate  use  of  chlorofimn.  He  (Professor  Flint)  regrets, 
equ.ally  with  Dr.  White,  the  unfortunate  accident  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  the  patient.  The  connet^tion  between  the  peritonitis  and  the  operation  did 
not  seem  to  him  to  he  very  close ;  otherwise  it  would  have  supervened  sooner. 
He  did  not  think  that  it  at  all  invalidates  the  success  or  propriety  of  the  opera- 
tion.   The  result  will,  perhaps,  b(!  thought  to  have  more  connection  with  the 

'  Alliuhn;;.  il()iil)llc«K,  to  llic  ibkc  of  1S5S,  ninl  n«vor  Imviii^r  had  his  iittriitlon  called  to  thfl 
one  of  .Tauuary,  ISlHi,  luportud  iu  the  Bult'nlo  Joiininl  more  lliua  two  years  before. 

s  ThonKhts  on  Chnmic  lnver(*ion  of  the  UteniH,  Hpecially  with  reference  to  Gaslroloiny,  hb 
>  i>ul>i!tliute  for  .^m|iutatlon  of  the  Uterira.  By  lleury  Miller  M.  U.  Kicluuond  and  Louisville 
Medical  Journal,  April,  ISK),  p.  14. 
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operation  from  an  ordinary  perusal  of  the  case,  tlian  really  exists.  But  a  care- 
ful review  of  all  the  circumstances  seems  to  show  that  the  peritonitis  was 
merely  an  unfortunate  accident,"  &c.  &c. 

Professor  Rochester  said,  "there  were  some  points  which  had  not  been  suflB- 
ciently  dwelt  upon  by  Dr.  White  or  Dr.  Flint.  The  apiiearance  of  the  utei^s, 
on  examination  alter  death,  plainly  indicated  that  no  undue  amount  of  force 
liad  been  used  in  llie  operation.  ...  In  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  peritonitis, 
lie  thoiiu;lit  that  it  was  a  most  unfortunate  accident.  Three-fourths  of  the 
cas(>«  wliitli  hi'  iiad  seen  occurred  at  this  season  of  the  year.  There  was  no 
doubt  liut  that  llie  exhausting  nature  of  the  difficulty  under  which  the  patient 
had  labounid  for  so  long,  made  ihe  system  more  susceptible  to  the  disease,  and 
niueh  less  able  to  resist  It.  There  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  parts 
which  would  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  ithe  peritonitis  commenced  on  the 
uterus  ;  tliat  it  appeared  to  be  a  simple  case  of  the  disease.  The  greatest  pain 
was  referred  to  the  epigastric  region,  and  it  was  probable  that  this  was  its 
origin." 

This  case,  of  fifteen  years,  was  imicli  more  easily  reduced  han 
tbe  ninth  case,  just  reported,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  opinion 
long  since  published  by  the  writer  that  the  difficulty  of  reductioa 
is  "as  great  immediately  after  complete  involution,  as  at  any  sub- 
seqtient  period,  however  remote,"  will  be  found  to  be  correct.  I 
fail  also  to  perceive  why  the  dangers  should  be  greater  in  conse- 
quence of  delay,  and  hence  my  anxiety  to  prevent  any  erroneous 
conclusions  upon  that  point  which  might  be  hastily  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  this  case  terminated  fatally,  whilst  those  of  six  months 
recovered.  The  uterus,  it  is  well  established,  completes  the  process 
of  involution  in  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks.  Judging  from  the 
cases  of  eight  days,  twenty-one  days,  and  thirty-five  days,  and  the 
eighth  case  just  reported,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  more  likely  that 
it  will  be  found  by  careful  subsequent  observation  that  the  tissues 
are  more  susceptible  to  laceration  from  the  necessary  manipulations, 
(hiring  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  involution,  than  at  any  other 
time.  As  intimated  in  the.  report  of  this,  the  eighth  case,  which 
was  between  five  or  si.\  weeks  after  labour,  the  impression  in  hand- 
ling the  uterus  was  that  it  would.be  easily  torn.  It  is,  during  this 
change,  neither  muscular  and  flexible  like  the  recently  delivered 
uterus:  nor  firm  and  elastic  like  the  unimpregnated  organ.  It  will, 
I  suspect,  be  found  safer,  in  view  of  this  condition,  after  about  the 
twentieth  day,  to  wait  for  the  completion  of  this  process,  notwith- 
Htanding  the  increased  difficulties  of  the  operation  occasioned  by 
such  delay. ' 

Observation  and  careful  reflection— based  upon  the  cases  which 
have  been  committed  to  my  charge,  now  numbering  nine  in  all, 
varying,  as  already  stated,  in  duration  from  a  few  minutes  to  fifteen 
years— confirm  me  in  the  opinion  expressed  in  1858.  Indeed,  my 
convictions  are  very  decided,  and  I  am  incredulous  as  to  the  neces- 

'  Pages  lOi!  and  103,  Lectures  by  PriesUe.v.  on  the  Kiil).ii;ct  of  the  involution  of  the  uterine 
PHriijtct*.  teiiyi.:  ''With  the  advance  uf  the  fatty  transfunnatioiis  the  uterui*  becomeu,  in  a  cor- 
responding doffrce,  friable,  and  continues  so  iiuiil  it  has  completely  returned  to  its  UKual 
iondilioM.  1  liavo  occasionally  sceu  at  the  pont  mortem  examination  of  women,  who  had 
previriiisl.v  borne  chililren,  the  uterine  tissue  aflected  by  fatty  dcfcnerations,  and  so  soft  and 
*rial)ie  that  a  sound  jjaiiscd  into  the  uterjijo  rftvlty  might  be  readily  pusUc4  throuirh  tbo 
utwlae  walls. 
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sity  of  ever  resorting  to  amputation,  or  the  still  more  objectionable 
operation  of  gastrotomy.  True,  it  may  not  always  be  reduced  at  a 
single  sitting,  as  in  all  which  I  have  encountered,  but  by  means  of 
th^  repositor,  uniform  and  gentle  pressure  can  be  continued  until 
the  03  is  fully  dilated,  and  the  fundus  pushed  up  through  it.  The 
insurmountable  difficulty  heretofore  has  been  supposed  to  consist 
in  our  inability  to  maintain  uniform  and  persistent  ])ressure  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time.  The  hand  soon  became  fatigued,  and 
another  hand,  even  of  the  same  individual,  could  not  be  substituted 
without  losing  a  part  of  what  had  been  gained.  This  loss  was  in- 
creased when  the  hand  of  a  fellow  practitioner  was  introduced  to 
continue  the  operation.  No  doubt  great  physical  endurance,  being 
able  to  maintain  one  position  for  a  great  length  of  time,  has  been 
an  essential  element  in  success.  The  various  substitutes  which  have 
heretofore  been  resorted  to  for  continuing  pressure,  where  the 
operator  became  exhausted,  have  utterly  failed.  The  elastic  bags, 
mentioned  in  the  last  case,  used  by  Dr.  Stewart,  are  a  fair  illustra- 
tion of  their  inefficiency.  They  press  more  upon  the  large  surfaces 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly  situated,  and  with  which  they  are  in 
contact,  than  they  do  upon  the  fundus,  which  has  no  firm  ossilio 
Vmse  of  support,  as  have  the  rectum  and  bladder.  The  uterus 
ascends  very  soon,  owing  to  the  yielding  nature  of  the  vagina,  and 
escapes  from  the  reach  of  the  distended  vaginal  bags, 

The  repositor,  when  it  is  deemed  better  to  proceed  in  a  more 
gradual  manner,  or  when  it  may  be  found  impossibte  to  reduce  it 
at  a  single  effort,  can  he  received  with  tlie  uterus  into  a  large 
cylindiical  speculum,  and  by  means  of  a  T-bandage,  can  be  made 
to  piv.?8  directly  upon  the  fundus  until  the  os  is  gradually  dilated 
and  all  resistance  overcome.  By  means  of  the  large  spring  at  the 
outer  extremity  the  amount  of  pressure  can  be  graduated  to  an 
ounce.  The  disk  will  follow  up  the  fundus  by  means  of  this  con- 
tinuous elastic  pressure  until  it  disappears  in  the  os  and  neck.  Any 
intelligent  assistant  can  be  trusted  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
pressure  during  the  abscence  of  the  practitioner,  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  may  demand.  The  pressure  which  the  repositor  can  be 
made  to  exert  is  equally  as  gentle  and  far  more  persistent  than  the 
tent  of  sponge  or  sea-tanc;le,  or  the  wedges  of  Barnes,  when  applied 
to  dilate  the  os  for  the  juirpose  of  examining  the  cavity,  when  the 
uterus  is  in  its  normal  position.  These  are  the  views  expressed 
fourteen  years  sinci!,  in  the  article  in  ih^  A)n(;rican  Jo%(rnal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  already  alluded  to.  The  following  passage  oc- 
curs:— 

"We  arc  all  awim^  lliiU  tlic  os  iind  necli  of  llic  uterus  may,  by  spouse  tents 
!inU  other  mecluinieal  contrivances,  be  widely  dilated  when  thewoinb  Is  in  its 
natural  position  and  of  ordinary  sine.  This  "dilatation  is  frequently  made  by 
liiose  who  are  extensively  enga'^ed  in  the  treatment  of  uterine  affections  for 
1  lie  purpose  of  perlecting  dia'^no.sis  or  inslitulin;;  treatment.  Of  the  siiscep- 
iiliilily  of  these  parts  to  he  thus  dilated,  and  that,  too,  without  much  risk  of 
jnj  u-y  to  the  tissues  involved  or  the  general  health,   no  one  at  all  familiar 
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With  the  Rubjert  will  deny.  What  is  the  relation  of  parts  in  iiiversio  uteri? 
Is  not  the  vai^iiial  sheath,  which  in  the  normal  arrangements  of  parts  was 
attached  to  tin,'  outside  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  now,  in  the  inverted  state, 
tirmly  attached  M/(/(i/t  the  cavity  of  the  canal  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  just 
at  its  oiiliceV  The  vao;inal  canal  is  securely  attached  at  its  lower  extremity 
at  or  near  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  and,  whilst  it  is  very  elastic,  is  less  yielding 
in  its  longitudinal  than  transverse  diameter,  and  not  easily  lacerated  or  de- 
tached from  its  connections,  unless  irregularly  pressed  as  by  a  pointed  instru- 
ment. Force  or  pressure,  a()plied  to  the  fundus  of  the  inverted  uterus,  is 
resisted  by  the  \ippor  extremity  of  the  vagina,  which  is  now  fastened  upon  the 
inside  of  the  neck.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  vagina,  being  firmly  attached, 
cannot  yield,  and  the  inevitatile  i-esult  must  be  the  pulling  open  the  mouth  of 
the  uterus,  unless  the  tissues  are  lacerated  before  that  part  dilates.  Can  there 
lie  any  greatei-  diflifulty  or  danger  in  pulUny  open  this  outlet  than  in  pressing 
it  open  if  ])erformeil  with  the  same  gentleness  ? 

"The  uterus  and  vagina  in  complete  inversion  represent  a  continuous  bag 
or  sac,  doubled  or  reflected  upon  itself,  with  tlie  open  extremity  of  the  sac 
secure!}'  fixed  Pressure  upon  the  closed  end  of  the  bag  will,  it  is  plainly 
l)erceiv(Ml,  under  such  circumstances,  result  in  straightening  the  bag  by  com- 
pletely turning  it  the  other  side  out.  So  with  the  parts  concerned  in  inver- 
sion. Pressure  upon  the  fundus,  if  well  directed,  pulls  open,  lir^  its  mouth," 
then  its  ncclv,  and  tiually,  if  persevered  in,  doubles  the  liody  upon  itself  also, 
and  carries  the  fundus  through  the  os  and  necli  and  body  to  its  normal  posi- 
tion. 

"Does  any  uterine  pathologist  believe  it  would  be  impossible  safely  to  dilijte 
the  OS  and  bring  down  the  fundus  of  the  uterus— completely  inverting  the 
org:in — it  carefully  and  perseveringly  undertaken  V  If  atlirmatively  answered, 
then  why  may  we  not  pull  open  the  neck  by  means  of  the  vagina  in  the  same 
gentle  manner  as  we  would  pre.ss  it  open  when  in  a  normal  position,  and  thus 
carry  the  fundus  up  through  it  by  means  of  pressure  upon  that  part  wlitn  it  is 
in  a  downward  direction  V  Perliaps  I  may  be  too  sanguine,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  bilieve  that  well-directed  pressure  upon  the  i'uudus,  if  continued  long 
enough,  will  in  all  cases,  where  there  are  no  adhesions,  result  in  restoration  or 
reposition,  no  matter  how  much  time  may  have  elapsed  since  inversion  oc- 
curred." 

Siibseqiienf:  experience  lias  but  served  to  confirm  the  views  then 
ailvarieod.  With  the  repositor,  as  hel'ore  described,  pressure  is 
lirouffht  directly  upon  tiie  fundus  and  maintained  tor  any  length 
of  time  desired  and  with  such  an  amount  of  force  as  sliall  he  deemed 
entirely  safe.  Tiie  uterus  can  only  escape  in  an  upward  direction, 
and  restoration  must  follow.  Nor  will  it  be  more  painful  when 
thus  dilated  than  when  the  os  is  dilated  by  tents.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  all  cases  of  inversion  caii,  be  reduced,  without  qualification  as 
to  their  duration. 

This  opinion  does  not,  ho'.vever,  seem  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  by  writers  upon  the  subject,  since  these  views  were  pub- 
lished, and  hence  it  is  deemed  important  to  urge  them  upon  the 
consideration  of  gynsEcologists. 

It  is  true,  there  are  a  few  e.vceptions  to  this  lack  of  faith.  In  an 
able  "Report,  on  Inversion  of  the  Uterus,"  made  to  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Society,  by  appointment  by  Prof.  J.  V.  P.  Quacken- 
buah,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Februar}-,  185y,  we  find  the  follow- 
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ing  emphatic  endorsement  of  the  feasibility  of  reduction.  After 
giving  a  very  clear  account  of  his  theory  ol  the  causes  of  this  acci- 
dent, he  st.ys; — 

"But  whatever  may  be  the  manner  of  its  occurence  ;  the  proper  treatment 
is  what  most  demands  our  attention.  And  wliat  is  the  proper  treatment  of 
inversion  of  the  uterus?  I  answer,  reduction.  If  tlie  case  be  recent,  reduction  ; 
if  of  twelve  days'  duration,  reduction ;  if  of  twelve  years'  duration,  reduction  ! 
At  any  time,  and  under  all  circumstances,  reduction  must  be  resorted  to,  and 
very  few  cases  will  be  found  which  are  not  irreducible.  I  lay  much  stress  upon 
this  subject,  for  I  do  not  think  it  well  understood"  .  .  .  Again,  after 
referring  to  the  opinion  of  Meigs  when  he  says,  "you  liave  no  art  or  skill  or  no 
power  equal  to  the  performance  of  such  a  miracle  of  surgery  as  that"  (the  re- 
duction of  a  case  of  inversion  of  six  months  duration).  Prof.  Q.  adds,  "gentle- 
men, this  miracle  has  been  done,  and  can  be  done,  and  should  be  done,  and 
with  proper  management  no  case  need  be  abandoned." 

JSotwithstanding  this  unhesitating  affirmation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  teasibility  of  reduction  in  all  cases  of  chronic  inversion,  which 
1  had  enunciated  nearly  two  years  previously,  we  find  men  in  this 
etate  holdii.g  to  'he  old  doctrine  tliat  reduction  is  exceptional,  and 
not  by  any  means  to  be  expected.  The  late  Prof  Bedford,  in  his 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics,  Fourth  Edition,  1868,  uses 
the  following  language : — 

Should  every  effort  fail — and  such,  in  the  most  skilfid  hands,  vrill  not  un- 
freguently  be  the  case — care  should  be  taken  to  return,  if  possible,  tlie  tumour 
within  the  vagina,  and  retain  it  in  situ  by  the  India-rubber  pessary,  &c.&c.&c. 

Nor  is  this  incredulity,  or  want  of  progress,  confined  to  this 
country.  In  England,  where  Tyler  Smith  had  reduced  a  case  of 
twelve  years'  standing,  and  published  it  in  April  1858,  expressing 
the  opinion  "that  no  case,  with  proper  and  prompt  management, 
coitld  be  considered  irreducible  within  n  reasonable  time  after  the 
accident,"  we  find  Dr.  Meadows,  in  his  Manned  of  Midwifery,  pub- 
lished very  recently,  using  the  following  language:  "When  the  case 
has  gone  on  unrelieved  for  many  weeks,  or  even  years,  though  at- 
tempts should  always  be  made  to  secure  reduction,  &c.  &c.,  yet  the 
chances  are  very  greatly  against  success,"  &c.  &c. 

Again,  Courty,  in  his  work  published  in  18CC,  in  Paris,  and  who 
may  be  considered  a  fair  exponent  of  the  views  in  his  own  country, 
refers  to  reduction  as  being  exceedingly  doubtful.  Indeed,  lie 
describes  a  method  of  reduction  of  his  own  which  his  reviewer,  in 
the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  thinks  ''ospeoially 
worthy  of  consideration  and  trial."  This  consists  in  passing  two 
fingers  into  the  rectum  and  by  depressing  them  into  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  rectum,  hooking  them  into  the  ligament  on  each  side 
of  the  neck,  and  thus  holding  it  down  whilst,  with  the  other  hand, 
pressure  is  made  upon  the  inverted  portion  of  the  organ,  &c.  &c. 
Again,  he  adds:  "If  the  reduction  is  impossible,  it  is  necessary  to 
resort  to  palliative  treatment  or  to  extirpation  of  the  uterus  Tor  its 
radical  cure."^    Nor  are  our  German  friends  more  hopeful.    In  a 

>  Page  80,  FbtIb  edition,  1866. 
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Work  by  Dillenbergor,  republished  in  London,  in  1871,  he  nays : 
"Ciironic  in  version  is  Iield  to  require  palliation  ;  if  that  is  vain,  re- 
moval by  ligature  or  excision." 

Whence  this  want  of  confidence?  The  cases  of  reduction  are  now 
so  numerous,  and  the  operation  of  such  demonstrable  character,  as 
not  to  admit  of  doubt. 

1  am  utterly  unable  to  account  for  this  unbelief.  More  duration, 
I  must  repeat,  cannot  militate  against  success  after  the  first  three 
or  four  months  have  elapsed.  Aiul  I  am  entirely  incredulous  as  to 
there  being  such  adhesions  between  the  walls  of  tlio  uterus  as  to 
withstand  long-continued  gentle  i)ressure.  Force  may  be  as  grad- 
ually applied  by  means  of  the  repositor  and  speculum,  as  the  opera- 
tor may  deem  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  patient.  When  the  os 
has  been  thus  carefully  dilated,  the  hand  of  the  operator,  or,  if  the 
fundus  has  passed  up  into  the  neck,  a  large  rectal  bougie,  can  be 
called  i;i  requisition  to  complete  the  operation.  Indeed,  I  indulge 
the  hope  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  all  cases  of  inversion  of 
the  uterus  will  be  regarded  by  all  intelHgent  practitioners  as  amen- 
able to  treatment. 

Perhaps  something  should  be  said  here  in  relation  to  the  manner 
in  which  reduction  is  accomplished.  Tliere  seems  great  and  un- 
'  necessary  ambiguity  and  confusion  on  this  subject.  In  all  j-ecent 
cases  the  fundus  can  be  pressed  into  the  body  and  neck,  or  "dim- 
pled," as  it  is  termed,  by  pressure  upon  the  most  depending  part. 
In  tliis  manner,  I  am  certain,  the  two  cases  which  were  reposited 
immediately  after  delivery  and,  to  some  extent,  the  one  of  eight 
days'  duration,  were  carried  up.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  L')cktt'ood,  in 
18()l,  the  womb  had  been  inverted  for  about  forty  minutes  when  I 
arrived.  Administering  some  paregoric  and  brandy  to  restore  her 
from  tlie  collapse,  I  .seized  the  uterus,  pulled  olf  the  p.irtiy  ailhereut 
placenta,  and  ]iassed  my  hand,  with  the  fundus  before  it,  up  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  with  scarcely  more  diiliculty  than  would 
be  encountered  in  inverting  a  wet  bladder.  lietaining  my  hand 
there  for  a  short  time,  contraction  soon  came  on  under  the  iniluenec 
of  the  ergot  and  stimulants  which  were  given,  and  tiie  ]iatient 
[Mrs.  W.J  made  a  good  recoveiy,  and  has  since  borne  children. 
So  with  tlie  one  at  eight  days;  in  tiie  report,  it  is  stated,  "having 
succeeded  in  'dimpling'  the  fundus,  pressure  was  maintained  with 
the  thumb  at  that  point  until  the  hand  became  nearly  powerless. 
To  preserve  this  depression  whilst  the  muscles  of  the  hand  were 
permitted  to  rest,  a  rectal  bougie,  about  twelve  inches  in  length 
and  one  in  diameter,  was  carried  along  in  its  place,  fixed  in  the 
diiuple,  and  pressure  unintermittingly  continued  througli  it,  by 
the  left  hand  outside  the  vulva.  Gradually  the  concavity  of  the 
fundus  was  found  to  be  deeper  until  it  liiuilly  became  completely 
restored."  This  is  doubtless  the  manner  in  which  reduction  takes 
place  in  all  recent  cases,    whilst  the  organ  is  large  and  the  walls 
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flexible,  and  I  was  led  into  error  by  it  in  supposing  tliat  tliis  same 
metiiod  obtained  in  all  eases.  Tliis  dchision  was  dispelled  in  iny 
next  ease,  of  six  months,  in  the  report  of  wliieli  it  is  said  in  relation 
to  the  manner  in  whi(;h  reduetioii  was  allected  :  -'There  can  he  no 
donht  tiiat  the  os  first  commenced  to  yield  and  pressed  dowirupon 
the  iiitra-vagiiiai  iiand,  whieii,  it  will  be  recollected,  inclosed  the  en- 
tire nteriis  and  (lie  npi)rr  extrejnity  id'  the  iwugie  and  ki'pt  them 
in  contact.  'I'liis  part  gradually  dilated  and  passed  down  uiion  and 
over  the  necic,  which  in  turn  ddafed,  and  d()ul)led  down  upon 
itself.  The  fundus  tlid  not  ]>ei-eeptibly  diin|)le,  or  was  not  ivflected 
upon  itself  during  the  operatinn.  The  organ  was  too  firm  and  the 
cavity  lo  snnill  for  any  depression  to  be  made  upon  the  walls  of  the 
fundus." 

I  have  notliing  to  change  in  tliis  description  oHhe  modus npeniudi 
of  re]iositien  ill  chronic  inveision.  Jn  the  case  of  fiffx'en  years  the 
uttention  of  the  distingnislied  gentlemen  who  were  present  was 
called  to  tills  fait  [llie  relleclion  of  the  os  upon  the  neck],  and  tliey 
were  rei|ucsled  from  time  to  time  to  jiass  a  linger  up  beside  the 
liand  (d'  the  operator  and  verily  this  point.  The  same  careful  ob- 
servation was  made  during  tlie  mo^t  ditlicult  of  all  the  cases  of  re- 
duction which  I  have  encountered,  the  one  at  Port  Dover,  and 
with  the  same  result.  In  my  opinion,  it  Avould  be  unwise  to 
double  in  the  fundus  upon  the  body  after  complete  involution,  even  , 
if  it  were  practicable  to  do  so.  By  so  doing  you  would  increaw  the 
size  of  the  tumour  to  be  carried  through  tlie  cavity  of  the  neck  and 
OS,  by  tliis  iiitro-tlexion,  and  also  increase  the  dilliculties  of  reduc- 
tion. But  all  who  make  the  efl'ort  to  dimple  tlie  fundus  of  the 
unimpregnated  uterus  into  the  cavitv,  will  iierceive  tfiat  it  is  im- 
jiossible  to  effect  reducliifti  or  inversion  in  tliis  manner,  even  upon 
the  dead  subject. 

By  this  explanation  can  all  the  ajijiarenl  discrcjianeies  as  to  tlie 
mannei' or  lednctiou  be  recoiu'iled.  One  jiractitioner  has  operated 
upon  a  recent  case  and  restored  it  by  dimpling  in  'he  fundus,  whilst 
his  no  less  observing  and  triiihfiil  fellow  has  restored  the  iiivolnied 
organ  by  rellectir.g  the  os  over  the  neck  and  body  without  at  all 
being  able  to  depress  the  fundiLS,  and  hence  the  dilterenee. 

Never  having  had  a  case  of  inversion  occur  in  my  own  practice, 
I  have  never"  witnessed  it,  and  shall  not  occupy  space  witli  any 
theory  as  to  the  cause  and  manner  of  its  production. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  uterine  repositor  and  its  mode 
of  application  :  — 
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UTERINE    REPOSnOR. 


ri-j.  1. 


/■ 


Fi<!. 


Uterus  in  [)rocess  of  led action. 

Anterior  lip  or  wall  of  tlio  uterus  with  tlio  fiiiL^ers  of 

tlic  left  hand  prossinij  upon  it  and  assistiiijj  in  jinliing 

open  the  uterine  cavity. 

Posterior  ut(.'riiie  wall  yeini-ivtlec-fcd. 

Anterior  \aginal  wall. 

Wooden  or  hard  ruMier  stem  of  KcpDsilui-,  lis  eii- 

laijted  e.xtretnity  lield  in  conta<-t  witli  lln^  lundus  liy 

the  intra- vaginal  hand  of  the  ojierafor. 

Distal  e.xlreniity  of  .^teni  made  into  a  .^crew,  so  as  to 

fasten  into  </,  a  eoil  of  Xo.  11  steel  spring  wire,  re- 

(juiring  eight  or  ten  pounds  ])ressnre  by  the  breast  of 

tlie  operator,  against  which   it  is  ]ilaeed,  to  Iniiig  it 

down. 

2. 

Uterine  extremity  of  stem  f,  which  is  terniinatod  with 
a  soft  indiii  nd)bcr  disc  1  §-inch  diameter,  the  concavity 
into  which  the  fundus  is  received  being  about  one- 
half  inch  deep,  with  its  termimil  margin  thin  and 
soft. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  new  method  of  applying  Steam  to  the  middle  ear  and  of  inhaling 
medicated  vapor  with  a  new  STEAM  ATOMIZER. 


"Iiiliiilaliiin  has  bpcii  fiiiplovfd  from  tlio  cai-liest  ages.  It  was  iiserl  in 
Greece,  in  Rome,  in  Aratjia,  and  from  thence,  with  the  extension  of  medical 
knowledge,  it  sijreads  every  where,  iinlil  linidly  the  recent  discovery  of  a 
niethod  of  subdividing  liciuiils  into  a  cloud  or  spray,  and  thus  utilizing  them 
lo  the  jtnrpose  ol  Inhalation,  lias  at  once  linlarged  its  sphere  of  usefulness,  and 
given  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  study  of  the  Therapeutics  of  Inhalation. 

This  Apparatus  (Fig  255)  consists  of  a  nickel  plated  boiler  with  safety  valve 


A  resting  on  a  body  B  ;  the  lamp  C  whicli  heats  the  boiler:  the  metal  aim 
K  whicli  holds  ilie  glass  tube  F  ;  the  arm  D  of  the  boiler  into  which  the  aim 
E  is  slipped;  the  medicine  glass  H  ;  and  the  face  shield  G.  This  face  shield 
of  glass  is  Haltened  its  w/iole.  extent  which  allows  it  to  be  introduced  farther  into 
tlie  month,  and  presents  gagging;  and  other  unpleasant  symplonis,  which  the 
round  face  sliields  an?  liable  to  produce.  This  atomizer  is  the  most  durable  of 
any  now  olfcrcd  to  the  profession.  The  boilor  is  nickel  plated,  and  the  body 
and  shield  holder  are  of  polished  brass,  and  c.onsetinenlly  they  will  not  rni-t 
or  he  affected  by  heat  as  readily  as  those  made  of  iron.  The  glass  tube  F  is 
arranged  to  slip  into  the  arm  E  and  is  easy  of  adjustment  or  removal.  If  the 
straight  glass  tube  should  be  broken,  it  can  be  replaced  at  one-sixth  the  cost 
of  the  rigiit  angled  tubes  used  on  other  Atomizer's;  or  a  tube  may  be  formed 
by  drawinn-  out  a  jiiece  of  glass  tube  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  or  gas  flame, 
mid  then  dividing  it  by  a  slight  scratch  with  the  blade  of  a  knife.  In  this  way 
you  c.ui  obtain  a  supply  of  lubes  without  being  compelled  to  send  to  tlie  mau- 
ufaeturers  for  tubes  of  a  peculiar  shape. 
Fig  250  shows  the  atomizer  with  the  glass  tube  removed,  and  a  flexible 
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rubber  tube  attached  to  the  point  E  connecting  the  boiler  with  the  hard  rubber 
face  shield  I.  This  shield  has  a  chamber  for  the  purpose  of  liolding  sponge, 
which  can  be  medicated  with  any  drug  desired.  If  necessary  reduce  the  flame 
of  the  huup  so  as  to  maintain  a  low  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler.  The 
steam  passing  from  the  boiler  through  tlie  flexible  tube  into  the  face  shield, 
and  thioughlhe  sponge,  produces  a  warm  steam  or  medicated  vapor.  It  is 
so  simple  that  a  child  can  administer  it  without  any  trouble  and  is  the  surest 
and  most  convenient  way  that  has  been  employed  for  administering  warm 
steam  or  medicated  vapor,  as  the  face  shield  covers  up  the  nose  and  mouth, 
and  has  an  opening  in  the  top  for  the  exhalation  and  inhalation  of  the  air, 
(the  opening  can  be  closed  with  a  cork  if  desired).  By  this  means  the  patient 
is  compelletl  to  inhale  the  steam  or  vapor. 

Formerly  when  it  was  necessaiy  ts  administer  steam  to  children,  the  means 
employed  was  either,  to  stick  a  hot  poker  into  a  pail  of  water,  and  hold  the 
child  over  it  to  inhale  the  vapor;  or  to  hold  the  child  up  to  the  spout  of  the 
croup  kettle  to  let  it  inhale,  if  it  would,  the  escaping  steam,  very  little  of 
which  entered  the  ciiilds  throat. 

iSometiines  the  child  would  close  its  mouth,  and  inhale  through  the  nostrils, 
in  whicli  case  the  steam  could  not  enter  tlie  throat,  but  would  condense  before 
it  reached  it.  The  importance  then  of  liaving  an  efficient  apparatus  is  self 
evident.  This  ajjparatus  will  be  most  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  Croup, 
Piphtheria,  Asthma,  Whooping  Cough,  etc. 

Fig  257  represents  the  face  shiekl  removed,  and  Dr.  D.  B.  St.  J-  Roosa's 


apparatus  for  blowing  steam  into  the  middle  ear,  substituted. 

There  are  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  middle  ear,  in  which  the  lining 
nuicou.'i  membrance  is  thickcni'd  and  somewlial  sunken,  the  normal  secretion 
of  mucous  is  lessfMied  or  apparently  absent:  even  the  Eustachian  tubes  sharing 
in  the  geneaal  thickening,  and  dryness  perfectly  perviou.s  and  permitting  the 
fri'i'  movement  of  air  throuiih  them,  kno«-n  as  Chronic  Aural  Catarrh  of  the 
v:ii-i('ly  is  called  Sclerosis.  Tinniliis  aurium  is  an  irregular  symptom  of  the 
disivise.  but  often  present  and  often  distressing. 

Cathcteri/,:itiim  and  inflation  after  Politzers  method  sometimes  improve  thfi 
liinuing  slightly,  more  often  not  at  all ;  neither  does  it  improve  the  Tinnitus. 
Such  cases  are  discouraging.  It  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  in  such  cas(s 
wnne  ap])lic:itiou  to  the  comparatively  dry  surface  of  the  tympanic  cavity 
whii'h  shall  inm-ease  the  amount  of  secri'tion,  would  prove  a  step  in  the  riglit 
directio7i,  toward  reestal)lisliing  those  conditions  wliich  are  demanded  by  tl  e 
laws  of  sound.  Such  an  application  is  moist  heat.  It  seems  reas  mable  to  e.\- 
pecl  from  the  use  of  steam  some  improvement  in  that  distressing  and  obstinate 
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symptoms,  Tlnnilua  aui-ium,  (which  is  caused  hy  the  irritation  of  the  auditory 
nerve)  because  of  the  adniittea  sedative  effect  of  moist  heat. 

In  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  its  condition  of  moisture 
or  dryness  sliould  be  considered  on  account  of  its  relation  to  the  acoustic  re- 
quirements of  the  hearing  apparatus,  and  wlien  dryness  exists,  our  therapeutic 
efforts  sliould  tend  to  reeslablisli  the  normal  secretion,  while  on  the  contrary, 
astringent  remedial  agents  are  in  place  only  when  tlieic  is  hyper  secretion. 
The  application  of  steam  will  reestablish  the  secretions  in  the  abnormally  dry 
tympanic  cavity,  and  place  the  stretched  membranes  under  more  favorable 
acoustic  conditions,  and  thus  improve  the  hearing,  while,  through  its  sedative 
effect  the  irritated  auditory  nerve  becomes  quiet.  Steam  is  applied  in  the 
following  manner.  The  face  shield  I  is  removed  and  the  Y  shaped  glass  tube 
attached" to  the  extremity  of  the  flexible  tube  I.  The  soft  subber  bulb  51  is  at- 
tached by  a  flexible  tube  to  the  oppo;  itc  arm  of  the  Y.  To  the  remaining  arm 
is  attached  Dr.  Roosa's  hard  rubber  apparatus.  The  steam  passes  from  the 
boiler  through  the  flexible  tube  I  and  the  apjjaratus,  which  contains  a  piece  of 
sponge.  The  extremity  of  this  apparatus  is  inserted  into  the  end  of  a  hard 
rubber  Eustachian  catheter,  already  in  the  patients  mouth. 

Compress  the  rubber  bulb  M.  This  forces  the  steam  through  the  Uoosa  ap- 
jiaratus  and  the  Eustachian  catheter  into  the  middle  ear.  The  pressure  upon 
the  bulb  must  be  made  quickly,  and  the  point  must  be  removed  from  the  end 
of  the  catheter  after  each  compression.  If  these  directions  are  observetl,  no  in- 
convenience will  be  felt  by  the  patient,  and  there  will  be  no  possible  danger 
of  exciting  inflammatory  action  in  the  pliarynx  ;  but  if  the  pressure  is  made 
slowly,  the  prolonged  contact  of  the  steam  is  likely  to  produce  an  unpleasant 
feeling  to  lh<;  patient,  and  there  is  some  danger  that  it  may  escape  into  the 
pharynx  and  provoke  intlaumiation.  The  sponge  in  Ur.  Roosa's  ajiparatus 
prevents  drops  of  water  from  being  carried  into  the  internal  ear  with  the 
steam.  The  small  har(l  rubber  point  can  be  unscrewed,  and  the  nasal  tube 
substituted  when  it  is  desired  to  blow  steam  through  the  nose,  or  tint  whole 
can  be  detached,  and  Dr.  Roosa's  modification  of  Politzers  apparatus  foriued 
for  inflating  the  middle  ear  with  air. 

This  aiiparatus  is  manufactured  byShepard  &  Dudley,  loOWilliamSf.,  N.  Y. 

Editorial. 


OBITUARY.-Died  at  Nicolaus,  SutterCo.,Cal.,  Feb'ry  2olh,  Dr.  Chas.  Weston, 
late  Surgeon  U.S.A.  Dr.  Weston  was  born  in  Charleston,  May  20th,  1S40,  and 
graduated  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia  in  1861.  He  then  com- 
menced practice  in  that  city,  but  shortly  after  was  commissioned  as  Surgeon 
in  the  U.  S.  Service.  He  received  a  wound  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  while 
in  discharge  of  professional  duties,  from  a  shell  thrown  into  the  hospital. 
The  Doctor  came  overland  to  California  in  search  of  health,  and  so  far  re- 
gained it  as  to  be  able  to  resume  the  practice  of  his  profession,  to  wliioli  he 
has  ardently  attached,  and  in  the  active  duties  of  which  be  continued  to  within 
three  days  of  his  death.  When  conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  he  arrrangid 
his  business  for  the  event,  and  smldenly  expir(td  in  the  arms  of  a  friend,  of 
whom  he  had  requested  to  be  raised  up  in  lied.  He  leaves  a  devoted  wife  to 
mourn  his  death,  and  the  community  while  they  sympathize  with  her,  also 
feel  their  loss  in  an  able  and  beloved  i)hysician. 
:o: - 

American  Medical  Association.— The  minutes  of  the  late  session  aie  now 
in  press,  and  will  shortly  lie  issued  in  pamphlet  form.     Physicians  can  obtain 

' "  of  the  Secretary   Wm.  B.  Atkinson,  1400  Pine   Street,    Piiiladclphia. 

i'lice  50  cents.  ' 
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Books  Reviewed. 


Can  Chloroform  he  used  to  facilitate  Robbery  ?  By  Stephen  Rogers, 
M.  D.  President  of  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society.    Re- 
print from  jDurnal  of  Psychological  Medicine. 
In  this  pamplilet,   which   constitutes  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York 
Medico-Legal  Society,    Dr.  Rogers  gives  an  account  of  many  of  the  cases  of 
Robbery,  etc.,  said  to  liave  been  performed  with  the  aid  of  chloroform.    Many 
of  the  cases  seem  to  be  simply  willful  deception  on  the  part  of  those  robbed, 
others  arise  from  ignorance  of  the  properties  of  chloroform  ;  while  not  a  few 
are  chargeable  simply  to  exaggerated  rumor  or  report.    Dr.  Rogers'  paper  is 
an  able  criticism  on  the  reported  cases  of  Robbery  with  the  aid  of  chloroform. 
In  conclusion  he  challenges  the  production  of  proof  in  one  single  instance  of 
the  successful  use  of  chloroform  on  the  human  subject  to  facilitate  Robbery. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthahnoloyical  Society.  Eighth 
Annual  meeting.  Newport,  July,  1871.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
PLEXON  &  Co.  1871. 

The  transactions  of  this  Society  are  full  of  interesting  and  valuable  matter. 
Dr.  .JefTiies  gives  an  interesting  and  exhaustive  report  on  the  progress  of 
Opht\iiilmolouy,  in  which  he  pays  a  short  and  deserved  tribute  to  Von  Graefe 
and  other  noted  Ophthaliuologists  who  have  recently  died.  The  whole  Vol- 
ume is  full  of  interesting  papers  and  shows  that  the  society  is  fully  awake  to 
tlie  importance  of  its  mission. 


Eating  and  Drinking;  a  popular  manual  of  food  and  diet  in  health 
and  Disease.     By  George  M.  Beard,  M.  D.     New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam  &  Sons,  1871. 
Stimulants  and  Xarcofics.     Medically,  Philosophically  and  Morally 
considered.     By  George  M.  Beard,  M.  D.     New  York,  G.  P.  Put- 
nam &  Sons,  1871. 
These  two  little  books  form  numbers  three  and  four  of  Putnams  handy  book 
series,  and  are  composed  of  matters  of  interest  to  the  popular  mind,  which  are 
not  usually  treated  of  in  the  literature  of  the  day. 

Eating  and  Drinking,  gives  a  history  of  the  different  kinds  of  food,  and  their 
character,  the  manner  of  preparing  them,  together  witli  rules  for  diet  in  health 
and  disease.  Stimulants  and  Narcotics,  is  the  title  of  a  little  work  which 
treats  those  subjects  in  all  their  varied  points  of  view.  Intemperance  and 
the  various  means  proposed  for  its  cure  are  considered  to  some  length  ;  and 
are  of  much  interest  to  the  practitioner  as  well  as  to  the  general  reader.  The 
concluding  sentence  of  the  book.    ''The  future  of  Temperance  must  inevitably 
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share  in  the  future  of  civilization"  expresses  the  true  idea  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject Educate  the  people  to  higher  and  nobler  aspirations  and  there  will  be 
less  intemperance. 

Plain  Talk  about  InsaniUj:  its  causes,    forms,  symptoms,  and  the 

treatment  of  mental  diseases.     With  remarks  on  Hospitals  and 

Asylums,  and  the  MedicorLegal  aspect  of  Insanity.    By  T.  W. 

FiSHEK,  M.  D.    Boston ;  Alexander  Moore,  1878. 

This  book  comprises  some  rery  interesting  "Plain  Talk"  in  regard  to  In- 
sanity which  will  be  as  valuable  to  the  professional,  as  to  the  non-professionul 
reader  for  whom  it  is  jirincipally  intended. 

The  task  of  writing  a  book  on  any  subject,  strictly  professional  in  its  charac- 
ter which  win  be  adapted  to  the  popular  mind,  is  one  of  considerable  dilTlcuUy. 
Innoneofthemany  recent  works  of  this  character  have  we  seen  this  task 
better  accomplished  than  it  has  been  by  Dr.  Fisher. 

The  causes,  forms,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  insanity  are  each  considered 
under  its  apiiropriate  head,  the  Medico-Legal  aspect  of  Insanity  is  treated  of 
to  some  extent  and  a  number  of  illustrative  cases  cited.  Much  of  the  matter 
for  this  i)ortion  of  the  work  is  derived  from  Dr.  Ray's  work. 

AHhou£fh  some  of  the  terms  used  would  perhaps  be  unintelligible  to  non- 
professional readers,  yet  the  work  as  a  whole  is  of  much  interest  and  deserves 
a  large  circulation. 

Animal  and  Veyetahh  Parasites  of  the  Hnman  Skin  and  Hair.    By 

B.  Joy  Jeffries,  A.  M.,   M.  D.   etc.      Boston:   Alexander 

Moore,  1872. 

The  person  who  seeks  in  this  little  book  a  full  and  complete  treatise  on 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Parasites  of  the  human  body  will  be  compelled  to  turn 
away  disapjiointed,  but  he  who  seeks  a  work  on  this  subject  suitable  for  the 
popular  reader,  and  suggestive  and  instructive  to  the  physician  will  tind  his 
want  supplied. 

The  author  sjieaks  in  turn  of  the  different  kinds  of  parasites  and  gives  plain 
and  concise  directions  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  these  trouble- 
some pests. 

An  Introduction  to  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy.  By  T.  Henry 
Green,  M.  D.,  Lond.  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings  on 
wood.    Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Lea,  1871. 

In  his  Preface  the  author  modestly  disclaims  any  other  title  for  his  work 
that  of  an  Elementary  or  Introductory  work  in  morbid  Anatomy;  j'et  a  cursory 
examination  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  although  it  does  not  reach  the  high 
standard  of  the  work  of  Rindfleiscli,  still  it  possesses  to  considerable  extent 
the  requisites  of  a  Text  Book  of  Pathology. 
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The  Bonk  is  devided  into  tliii'ty-nine  chapters  and  treats  each  subject  in  the 
order  intr.iilucixl  clearly  and  to  as  full  an  extent  as  could  be  expected  of  a 
work  of  this  character.  The  increasing  importance  which  is  being  attached  to 
the  study  of  pathology  calls  for  a  work  of  this  kind  to  prepare  the  student  for 
the  works  of  the  masters.  The  illustrations,  many  of  them  arc  familiar  being 
taken  from  Rindfleisch'a  work ;  yet  not  a  few  of  them  are  original  being  taken 
from  specimens  in  tlie  author's  possession.  We  know  of  no  work  of  its  char- 
acter which  we  would  sooner  place  in  the  hand  of  the  student  commencing  the 
study  of  Morbid  Anatomy. 


Pulimnary  Consumption:  its  Nature,  Varieties,  and  Treatment. 
With  an  analysis  of  one  thousand  cases  to  exemplify  its  duration. 
By  C.  B.  J.  Williams,  M.  D.,  F.  K.  S.  etc.  &  Charles  T. 
AViLLiAMS,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Oxou.  Philadelphia:  Henky  C.  Le.\, 
1872. 

The  large  experience  of  Dr.  Williams  in  the  treatment  of  Pulmonary  disor- 
ders has  enabled  him  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  profession  a  work  which  is 
In  many  respects  superior  to  any  work  of  the  kind  which  has  fallen  under  our 
observation.  The  labor  which  was  necessary  in  the  arrangement  and  analysis 
of  the  vast  number  of  cases  wliicli  are  spoken  of  in  this  work  must  have  been 
enormous  and  the  profession  owe  to  Dr.  Williams  and  his  son  many  thanks 
for  tlieir  untiring  zeal  and  devotion  in  tlie  cause  of  Medical  science.  The 
chaijters  on  climate  may  not,  and  will  not  meet  the  wants  of  tlie  American 
practitioner  in  many  cases,  as  he  constantly  has  cases  coming  under  his  charge 
wlio  can  not  bear  the  expense  of  a  long  voj'age  to  test  tlie  climate  of  the  coun- 
tries spoken  of  in  Dr.  Williams'  work.  Hence,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  in- 
troduce some  additional  hints  in  regard  to  American  climate,  which  in  some 
localities  we  believe  to  be  equally  efficacious  with  those  of  European  countries; 
the  work  would  have  more  fully  met  the  wants  of  the  American  reader.  The 
work  nevertheless  will  be,  we  doubt  not,  fully  valued  and  appreciated  by  all 
ill  whose  hands  it  may  fall,  and  is  deserving  of  careful  study. 


Injuries  to  Nerves  and  their  confequences.  By  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
M.  U.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  (Jo.  1872. 
The  above  mentioned  work  comprises  a  volume  of  over  370  pages  on  a  sub- 
ject, which  although  it  has  for  some  time  been  considered  as  of  minor  im- 
portance is  coming  to  be  more  investigated  more  thoroughly  understood,  and 
hence,  more  scientiHtially  treated.  In  the  fourteen  chapters  into  which  this 
work  is  devided,  Dr.  Jfilchell  treats  of  the  Anatomy  of  Nerves,  Neiiro-Phy- 
siology.  Physiological  Pathology,  Varieties  of  mechanical,  and  Syniplomology 
of  Nerve  Lesions,  Remote  Symptoms,  Sensory  Lesions,  Diagnosis  and. 
Prognosis  of  Injuries  to  Nerves,  Treatment,  Lesions  of  special  Nerves,  and 
Neural  maladies  of  stumps. 
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Each  of  these  subjects  are  treated  clearly  and  to  sufficient  length  to  make 
the  subject  understood.  In  a  large  i)ortion  of  the  work  the  subjects  are  illus- 
trated by  cases,  many  of  which  are  taken  from  those  seen  by  the  Author  dur- 
ing tne  late  war. 

On  Page  291  in  a  table  of  cases  of  operations  for  relief  of  traumatic  neural- 
gia, the  author  misquotes  a  case  of  e.xcision  of  tliree  inches  of  the  median  nerve 
performed  by  us  in  18(iS  and  reported  in  this  Journal  for  June  of  that  year. 
The  result  as  stated  by  the  author  is  "paralysis  of  extensors  and  loss  of  sensa- 
tion in  back  of  fore-arm"  while  the  real  ri-sult  was  that  sensation  and  motion 
are  perfect.  The  case  was  undoubtedly  confounded  with  one  of  cxsection  of 
the  muculo-spiral  nerve  reported  in  the  same  article. 

Questions  involving  inquiries  to  nerves  are  constantly  coming  up  for  con- 
sideration and  tlic  treatise  of  Dr.  Mitchell  will  no  doubt  be  referred  to  with 
profit  by  those  practitioners  who  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  copy. 
His  work  constitutes  a  practical  contribution  to  the  subject  ol  injuries  to 
nerves,  which  will  be  apitreciated  by  all  who  have  had  experience  in  the 
diagnosis, and  treatment  of  these  accidents. 

:o; 

The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Volume  30th. 


Tlie  publishers  of  The  Atlantic  announce  that  Hawthorne's  Romance, 
SEPTIMUS  KELTON,  will  be  concluded  in  Ausust.  THE  POET  AT  THE 
BKEAKFAST  TABLE,  THE  COMEDY  OP  TERRORS,  and  THE  LIFE 
OP  JEFFERSON,  will  be  continued  througliout  the  remniialer  of  the  year. 
The  ne.vt  volume,  Ijegiiining  with  the  July  number,  will  contain  A  paper  of 
jieculiar  interest  on  an  obscure  phase  of  Post- Rebellion  history,  liy  Advocatb 
Qener.m.,  Bolles;  a  story  in  llireo  Cliapters,  By  T.  B.  ALoniou;  Several 
literary  papers  by  E.  C.  Stedm\n,  in  tlie  vein  of  his  article  on  "Tennyson 
and  Theocritus ;"  A  chapter  of  early  Jesuit  adventure  in  New  York  State 
l)y  FaANCis  Parkm.\N;  Stories,  by  J.  W.  DePouest;  Two  short  romances, 
by  H.  J.VMEs,  .Ir. ;  Sketches  of  Si)Ulhwestern  Life,  by  Wm.  M.  Bakeu  ; 
Siamese  stories,  by  Miia.  Leonowens  :  A  paper  on  Mythology,  by  John 
Fiske;  Poems,  by  J.  T.  TuowBUinoE,  JoitN  G.  WniTTiER,  J.  R.  Lowell, 
etc.,  with  many  other  attractive  articles  on  various  subjects. 


-:o:- 


Books  and  Pamphlets  Received. 

History  of  Meilicine  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  Century.  By  Robley  Dunglison,  M.  D.,  L.L.  D.,  etc.  Arranged 
and  edited  by  Richard  J.  Dunglison,  M.  D.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  and 
Blakiston,  1872.     Ihitfalo:  Theodore  Butler  &  .Son  (by  subscription  only.) 

X  practical  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  women.  By  T.  Oaillard  Thomas,  M.D. 
etc.  Third  edition,  cidarged  and  thoroughly  revi.sed,  two  hundred  and  forty- 
six  illustrations  on  wood.  Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Lea,  1872.  Buffalo: 
Theodore  Butler  &  Son. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women.  By  Sir  James  T.  Simpson,  Bart, 
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M.  D.,    D.  C.  L.,  etc.    Edited  by  Alexander  R.  Simpson,  M.  D.    etc.      New 
York  t  D.  Appleton  4  Co.  1873     Buffalo:  Breed,  Lent  &  Co. 

A  Treatise  on  disease  of  the  Bon(!s.  By  Tliomas  M.  JIarkoe,  M.  D.,  etc. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1873.     Buflalo:  Breed,  Lent  &  Co. 

Forty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Massachusetts  charitable 
Eye  anu  Ear  Infirmary,  Feb.,  1873.    Boston  :  James  Campbell,  1873. 

Quarterly  Summary  of  the  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Pliiladelphia.     From  May  18,  1870  to  Feb.  7,  1873  inclusive. 

Irrigations  of  Ice  Water  as  a  means  of  arresting  Hemorrhage  in  cases  of 
Placenta  Praevia.  By  W.  A.  Baldwin,  M.  D.,  Monlgomerj',  Ala.  Reprint  from 
Richmond  and  Louisville  Medical  Journal,  April  1873. 

Remarks  on  Stricture  Urethra  of  extreme  calibre,  with  cases  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  new  instruments  for  their  treatment.  By  F.  N.  Otis,  M.  D.,  etc.  Re- 
print from  New  York  Medical  Jouinal,    Feb.,  1873. 

On  the  Pliysiology  of  Syphilitic  Infection.  By  F.  N.  Olis,  M.  D.,  etc.  Re- 
print from  •The  Jledical  Gazette." 

Notes  on  Fluid  Extract  of  Senega,  Rhubarb,  commercial  Bicarbonate  of 
Soda,  Chloral,  etc.  By  Edward  R.  Squibb,  M.  D.,  of  Brooklyn.  Reprinted 
from  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  for  1871. 

An  ln\-esligation  concerning  the  Mechanism  of  the  Ossicles  of  Hearing,  and 
tlie  Merabrance  of  the  Round  Window.  By  Charles  Burnett,  M.  D.,  etc. 
Reprinted  from  the  Archives  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology.  Vol.  II.  No.  3 
1872. 

Tiie  Ethics  of  the  Medical  Profession.  Read  before  the  Sacremento  Society 
for  Medical  Improvement.     By  Joseph  T.  Montgomery,  M.  D. 

Statistics  and  Information  relative  to  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Buffalo 
for  the  year  1871.  With  a  list  of  Officers,  Members,  etc.,  of  Board  of  Trade. 
By  Wm.  Thurstoue,  Secretary. 

Earth  as  a  Topical  Application  in  Surgery.  By  Addinel!  Hcwson,  M.  D., 
one  of  the  attending  Surgeons  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  With  four 
Plidto-Reliof  Illustrations,  octavo  pp.  309.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  ife  Blakiston, 
1872.    Buffalo :  Breed,  Lent  &  Co. 

The  Urine  and  its  Derangements.  With  the  application  of  Pln-siological 
chemistry  111  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  constitutional  as  well  as  local 
disea.st'S.  By  George  Harley,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  with  illustrations,  octvao  pp. 
■C;'A.    Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1873.  Buffalo  :  Breed  Lent  &  Co. 

Dr.  Rigby's  01»tetric  Memoranda.  Fourth  edition  Revised  and  enlarged. 
By  Alfred  Meadows,  M.  D.  Pliiladelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1872.  Buf- 
falo :  Breed,  Lent  &  Co. 
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Memoranda  on  Poisons.  By  the  late  Tbomns  Hawkes  Tanner,  M.  D.,  F. 
L.  S.    FLilaaelphia  ;  Lindsay  &  Blaliiston  1873.    Buffalo  :  Breed,  Lent  &.  Co. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Manhattan  Eye  and 
Ear  Hospital.    New  York. 

Proceedings  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  Ohio,  Seventh  Annual 
Bcssion  at  Cincinnati  Ohio,  1871. 

Half-hour  Recreations  in  Popular  Science.  Dana  Estee,  Editor.  No.  3. 
Spectrum  Analysis  Explained.  Illustrating  its  uses  to  science,  and  including 
the  Theory  of  sound,  beat,  light  and  color.  By  Profs.  Schellen,  Roscoe  and 
Huggins.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard,  1873.     Buffalo .  Herger  &  Ulbrich. 

Der  Kindergarten  in  Amerika.    New  York :  E.  Steiger,  1873. 

Clinical  experiences  in  private  practice.  Tlierapentlcal  effects  of  Opium 
illustrated.  By  Z.  C.  McElroy,  M.  D.,  Zanesville,  Ohio.  Reprint  Irom  Med- 
ical Archives,  May,  1873. 

Tables  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  U.  S.  Censuses  1870,  1860, 
1850  showing  morality  of  the  United  Btates  by  states  and  territories,  with 
distinction  of  sex,  percentage  of  deaths  to  population,  etc. 

A  Treatise  on  the  diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.  S(!Cond  edition  en- 
larged and  thoroughly  revised.  By  J.  Lewis  Smith,  M.  D.,  etc.  Philadelphia: 
Henry  C.  Lea,  1873.    Buffalo  :  T.  Butler  &  Son. 


-:o:- 


Tonefs  MediiMl  Register  and  Directory. 

The  want  of  a  compreliensive  and  reliable  Medical  Reginter  and  Directory  of 
the  Unilcd  States  has  been  long  and  seriously  felt  by  the  profession.  Such  a 
work,  similar  in  scope  to  the  Medical  Register  Issued  annually  in  Great  Britain, 
we  arc  persuaded,  will  do  more  toward  encouraging  Medical  Organization, 
and  to  unite  and  elevate  the  regular  profession  of  oui'  country,  than  any 
measure  hitherto  inaugurated.  The  Author  says :  we  are  now  making  an 
earnest  effort,  and,  with  the  no-operation  of  our  medical  brethren  throughout 
the  country,  will  shortly  present  to  the  profession  a  llegister  and  Directory 
worthy  of  their  confidence  and  support.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Register  shall 
contain  the  name  of  every  physician  in  the  United  States. 

This  circular  is  sent  to  over  J\fty  thousand  physicians,  preparatory  to  pub- 
lishing Dr.  Toneu's  Medical  Ikgibler  and  Directory  of  the  United  State).  That 
it  may  be  as  complete  as  possible,  application  is  made  directly  to  each  phy- 
sician, so  us  to  avoid  errors,  and  for  confirmation  or  correction  of  data  already 
collected,  and  to  obtain  additional  information  of  interest  to  the  profession. 
To  be  published  by  S.  W.  Butler,  M.  D.,  115  South  Seventh  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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ART.  I. — JUjuminuriaHii  Preynancy  anil  its  relation  to  puerperal 
Convulsions.     By  Geo.  T.  Campbell,  M.  D.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

Bead  before;  the  Centnil  New  York  Medkuil  Assoclallou. 


Mr.  Piosident  aiul  Gentlemen; — 

I  will  first,  read  the  report  of  a  few  cases  taken  from  my  note 
book,  as  an  introiluction  to  the  paper  I  offer  you  to  day. 

Case  No.  1. — Was  called  early  in  the  morning  of  Sept.  1  Oth,  18G8 
to  visit  Mrs.  J.  II.  in  the  town  of  ISennett,  aged  30,  I'rimipara, 
considered  herself  about  eiglit  months  along  in  her  pregnancy.  Was 
taken  with  labor  pains  during  the  night  while  visiting  at  che 
house  of  a  relative. 

Previous  to  my  arrival  she  had  had  two  coivulsions.  Found 
her  much  excited,  with  occasional  twitching  of  the  facial  muscles, 
r.ilhiT  pale,  much  thiner  tliaii  before  her  pregnancy,  no  ci'dema 
ot  exireuietius.  Urine  coulaiuid  a  moderate  amount  of  albumen. 
Os  Uteri  tully  dilated.  Head  ofcliild  low  down  in  the  inferior 
-trait,  occiput  under  tiie  arch  of  the  pubis,  llad  had  no  pain  for 
au  hour,  applied  forceps  and  delivered  her  of  a  living  male  child. 
riaeing  my  hand  on  Die  abdomen  foiiud  that  the  uterus  contained 
another  f.elus,  gave  her  a  drachm  of  11.  ex.  ergot  and  waited,  in  th. 
mean  time  chloroform  had  beeu  moderately  administered,  whenever 
the  convulsive  muscular  movements  come  on.  In  about  30  min- 
utes after  the  delivery  of  the  first  child  a  characteristic  con,  uls; ja 
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occurred  lasting  about  60  seconds.  As  no  labor  pain  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  ergot,  soon  as  the  convulsion  ceased  and  before  she 
recovered  her  consciousness,  I  introduced  my  hand,  ruptured  the 
membranes  and  delivered  her  of  another  living  child,  by  podalic 
version.  Firm  compression  being  applied  to  the  abdomen,  I  repeated 
the  ergot,  but  the  drug  seemed  to  produce  no  effect.  The  uterus 
did  not  contract  down  well,  and  soon  I  discovered  that  internal 
hemorrhage  was  going  on.  I  again  introduced  my  hand  into  the 
uterus,  the  patient  at  this  time  being  partly  conscious  resisted, 
but  by  holding  her  hands  and  feet  I  succeeded  in  bringing  on 
uterine  contractions,  which  expelled  the  placenta  with  quite  a 
large  quantity  of  blood.  No  more  hemorrhage  occurred.  After  the 
patient  had  regained  her  consciousness  an  opiate  was  given.  No 
more  convulsions.  Next  day  mother  and  babies  were  doing  well. 
The  specimen  of  urine  saved  was  lost  by  breaking  of  the  vial.  The 
ne.ft  day  there  was  no  albumen. 

Case  No.  2.— Mrs.  E.  of  Spafferd,  Aged  21.  Medium  height,  fair 
complexion,  primipara.  In  the  8th  month  of  her  pregnancy,  was 
taken  with  convulsions  about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Marcli 
14th,  1870.  Dr.  Tripp  of  Borodino  was  called  to  attend  her.  He 
opened  a  vein  in  the  arm,  but  said,  did  not  get  much  blood,  gave 
a  catliartic  and  used  chloroform.  I  saw  her  in  consultation  about 
3  o'clock  P.  M.  At  this  time  she  was  deeply  comatose,  face  pale 
and  pulTy,  hands  and  feet  aulcmatous,  respiration  36,  heavy  and  la- 
bored, pulse  150.  The  urine  had  been  scauty  and  highly  colored  for 
two  weeks,  the  day  liefore  the  attack  she  had  an  intense  headache. 
The  urine  was  drawn  and  found  high  colored,  with  a  specific  gravity 
of  1030;  by  heat  it  becomes  solid  with  albumen.  She  had  had  already 
thirteen  convulsions.  No  labor  pains  had  been  observed.  On  ex- 
amination the  OS  uteri  was  open  sufficient  to  admit  the  end  of  two 
fingers,  vertex  presenting  0.  A.  L.  No  beating  of  foital  heart  could 
be  detected. 

The  case  seemed  nearly  desperate  and  wc  concluded  tliat  the 
sooner  the  uterus  could  be  emptied  of  its  contents,  the  better  would 
l)e  her  chances  for  recovery.  It  was  very  evident  that  there  was 
110  immediate  prospect  of  this  occurring  by  the  natural  process  and 
we  felt  that  if  we  waited  for  this  to  take  place,  there  would  be  great 
danger  of  her  dying  undelivered.     So  we  concluded  to  deliver  her 
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as  soon  as  the  os  could  be  dilated  sufficient  to  operate,  accordingly 
the  smallest  size  oC  Barnes'  Dihitors  was  introduced  and  injected 
full  by  the  pump,  this  was  very  soon  expelled  intotiie  vagina.  I  then 
inserted  and  filled  the  largest  size,  which  was  also  discharged  in 
a  short  time.  Tiie  hand  was  then  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and 
was  soon  able  to  dilate  the  os  sufficient  to  pass  it  into  the  uterus. 
Euptured  the  membranes  and  felt  for  the  cord;  there  was  no  pulsa- 
tion, seized  the  feet,  turned,  and  delivered  her  of  a  dead  child. 
The  placenta  soon  followed  with  but  moderate  hemorrhage. 

Soon  alter  placing  the  patient  in  a  clean  bed,  another  convulsion 
came  on,  applied  cold  to  the  head  and  heat  to  the  extremeties. 
Should  have  given  Croton  Oil,  but  we  were  in  the  country  about 
six  miles,  and  neither  of  us  had  any  with  us,  gave  Rochell  Salts, 
Chloroform  to  be  continued  same  as  before.  I  then  left.  Dr.  Tripp 
to  remain.  I  learned  afterwards  that  the  salts  operated  very 
thoroughly  early  in  theevening.  The  convulsions  continued  through 
the  night  coming  on  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  apart.  Tiiey 
were  kept  in  check  somewhat  by  the  chloroform.  After  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  loth,  no  more  occurred,  at  noon  was  aroused 
sufKcient  to  take  a  cup  of  beef  tea,  first  regained  her  consciousness 
on  the  evening  of  the  ICth.  Being  in  the  neighborhood  about  two 
weeks  after  I  called  to  see  her,  found  her  sitting  up,  brigiit  and 
cheerful.  She  had  just  been  told  that  day,  jthe  condition  she  had 
been  in.  So  profound  had  been  the  impression  on  the  brain  she 
had  forgotten  all  that  h.id  transpired  for  two  weeks  previous  to  her 
sicknes.-',  and  cannot  recall  any  of  the  events  occurring  during  that 
time,  to  this  day. 

Case  No.  3  — Mrs.  T.  B.,  Multipara  consulted  me  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May  1870.  She  was  in  her  4th  month  of  pregnancy. 
There  was  puffing  of  hands  and  face,  feet  swollen  so  as  to  require 
the  largest  size  of  men's  slippers  to  wear.  Urine  small  in  (piantity  and 
contained  albumen,  could  find  no  casts  under  the  microscope.  Or- 
dered saline  cathartics  and  diuretes,  vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  tight 
lacing,  and  to  let  me  know  if  no  improvement  took  place  or  if  any 
unpleasant  symptoms  should  arise.  Heai'd  nothing  more  until  the 
10th  of  July,  she  said  that  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  cudi-ma 
rapidly  disappeared,  with  a  considerable  of  urinary  discharge,  that 
her  breasts  also  shrank  down  and  lost  their  fullness;  since  that  time 
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had  felt  no  motion.  On  examination,  tlie  urine  contiiiiietl  no 
albumen.  Told  her  tJiat  probably  the  cliikl  was  dead  and  fliat  she 
would  likely  miscany. 

July  30th,  the  membranes  ruptured  while  at  work,  about ']  o'clock 
p.  M.  Labor  pains  supervened  and  she  was  delivered  in  the  evening 
ofafffitus  of  about  0  months  growth.  It  liad  been  some  time  dead. 
The  funis  just  as  it  entered  the  umbilicus  was  contracted  to 
about  the  size  of  a  large  knitting  needle  cutting  off  the  circulation 
and  was  the  probable  cause  of  the  death  of  the  fn-tus.  The  point 
of  interest  in  this  case  was  the  disappeareuce  of  the  oedema  and 
cessation  of  the  secretion  of  albumen  with  the  urine  on  the  death  of 
the  child,  some  weeks  before  it  was  expelled  from  the  uterus. 

Case  No.  4. — Mrs.  K.  was  .seen  March  29.th  18(18  in  consultation 
with  Dr.  Bartlett.  The  patient  was  six  montlis  pregnant,  was  com- 
plaining of  severe  headache,  vomiting  up  every  thing  taken  into 
the  stomach,  mind  rather  sluggish,  general  u'dema,  urine  sc;inty 
and  solid  with  albumen,  on  testing  by  heat  and  niti-ic  acid.  'I'he 
treatment  was  saline  in  the  form  of  Sedlitz  powders  until  a  full  ami 
free  evacuation  of  the  bowels  should  take  place.  Cliloroform  to  tlie 
epigastrium,  non-nitrogenous  diet  and  hot  air  batlis.  I  learned 
from  Dr.  B.  that  the  vomiting  ceased  after  the  first  powder  was 
given,  that  he  continued  them  until  there  were  repeated  watery 
discharges  from  the  bowels,  that  the  result  of  the  tieatuieut  adopted 
was  favorable.  The  cedeina  became  less,  the  headache  disappeared, 
the  urine  became  more  abundant. 

April  1st,  labor  pains  came  on  and  she  was  delivered  of  a  still 
born  child. 

April  3d,  Urine  free  from  Albumen.     J'atient  cnnirmLalile. 

April  oth.  Owing  to  some  error  in  the  diet,  voniiting again  came 
on  and  the  urine  was  again  loaded  with  albumen,  .same  treatment 
as  before. 

April  8th.  Urine  free  from  Albumen  and  patient  did  well  fjoni 
this  time. 

Case  No.  5. — Mrs.  II.,  Daughter  of  one  of  the  oldest  members  ol' 
the  Onondaga  Co.  Med.  hjociety  was  taken  in  labor  May  :.'Tth. 
1868  in  the  forenoon.  Had  two  convulsions  before  delivery  which 
occurred  soon  after-noon  without  artificial  iuterl'eivnce.   but  the 
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eelainptic  attacks  cnntinuod  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
half  apart.  Abuit  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  J)r.  Bartlett  and  my- 
self wore  added  to  the  consultation.  The  father,  Dr.  Porter  and 
Dr.  Earll,  had  boen  witli  her  during  the  day.  At  this  time  she  was 
profoundly  comatose,  the  breatliing  stertorous  and  so  loud  tliat  I 
heard  it  wliile  entering  the  gate  some  rods  from  tlie  house,  the 
winilow  being  open.  On  drawing  the  urine  it  was  found  loaded 
witli  allmmeii.  Tiie  convulsions  continued  through  tlie  night,  until 
G  o'clock  the  next  morning  when  they  ceased,  but  the  coma  con- 
tinued without  any  muscular  movements  except  the  involuntary 
ones  of  bre;itliing  and  circulation.     She  died  that  evening. 

Tlu'Si>  cases  occurring  under  my  own  observation  within  u  little 
more  tliaii  two  years  led  me  to  choose  the  subject  of  albuminuria 
in  pregnancy,  and  its  relation  to  puerperal  convulsions,  as  the  subject 
of  the  paper  I  present  for  your  consideration  to  day.  And,  although 
I  may  not  be  able  to  give  you  anything  new  in  the  history  or  man- 
agement, I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
being  too  often  reminded  of  all  that  is  known  in  regard  to  one  of 
the  most  grave  and  fearful  incidents  of  fhe  lying  in  chamber.  One 
wheiv^  so  much  depends  on  the  ]>rouii)tand  intelligent  action  of  the 
medical  attendant.  There  may  be  no  time  to  consult  authorities 
or  call  in  counsel.  And  where  two  livis,  mother  and  child,  the 
central  lights  of  a  home,  might  lie  sacrificed,  by  the  hesitation  or 
ignorance  of  him  to  wliose  care  they  had  been  intrusted. 

The  literature  of  the  relation  of  ura?mia  to  eclampsia  puerperalis 
extends  back  only  about  twenty  years,  previous  to  that  time  urseraic 
intoxication  was  never  mentioned  by  writers  or  teachers  as  a  cause 
of  this  malady.  Nervous  irritation,  congestion  and  moral  influences 
were  regarde  I  as  the  sole  cause,  and  were  considered  sulliciont  to 
aciMuut  for  all  tlie  phenomena  connected  with  it. 

lu  about  the  years  1850  &  51  the  fact  of  the  coincidence  of  ))uerp. 
eralechunpia  and  alliuininuria,  was  verified  and  established  by  such 
men  as  Simpson  IJevilliers,  Regnault  Cazeavix,  Cormack  Blot, 
Frericks,  Liutzman,  Carl  I5rowii  and  many  othess  and  a  new 
pathway  was  ciponed  in  this  important  and  interesting  field  of 
medical  research. 

Since  that  lime  no  branch  of  obstetrical  science  or  practice  has 
been  more  thoroughly  discussed  and  explored  than  this.     All  the 
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appliances  of  modern  art,  and  the  skill  of  modern  culture,  have  been 
employed  in  the  search  for  the  trntli  concerning  renal  complica- 
tions and  uraiuiic  poisoning  in  pregnant  woman.  And  there  is 
nothing  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  that  more 
invites  investigation,  more  fully  awakens  our  deepest  sympathies, 
or  lias  better  paid  in  results,  for  ^le  time  and  labor  spent  than 
this.  Statistics  show  a  diminution  of  the  rate  of  mortality  of  about 
50  per  cent. 

As  to  the  causes  of  albuminuria  in  pregnancy,  there  are  various 
opinions.  There  is  no  doubt  however,  but  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion are  from  acute  Bright's  disease,  some  of  which  may  come  from 
the  ordinary  causes  of  tiiat  complaint,  exposure  to  cold,  bad  food, 
abuse  of  alcohol  etc.,  bnt  mostly  from  the  effects  of  the  pregnancy 
itself,  for  we  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  pregnancy  like  scarlatina  and 
some  other  diseases,  may  be  an  exciting  cause  of  a  temporary 
Bright's  disease.  Tlie  theory  that  this  morbid  condition  is  caused 
by  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus  on  the  renal  veins,  thus  ))roducing 
congestion  of  the  kidneys,  has  several  elements  of  plausibility. 
The  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  of  eclampsia  are  primi- 
para,  and  that  twin  pregnancies  are  more  prone  to  it  than  single 
ones,  has  been  regarded  as  presumptive  proof  of  the  trutli  of  this 
doctrine,  by  a  large  class  of  able  practitioners. 

The  unyielding  abdominal  walls  of  tiie  one,  and  the  size  of  the 
uterus  in  the  other,  would  crowd  tliat  organ  against  the  sjjinal 
column,  thereby  increasing  the  pressure  on  the  kidneys. 

The  tiiree  cases  of  convulsions  jnst  reported  were  all  first  pregnan- 
cies and  one  was  a  case  of  twins,  you  will  renieniber.  Lintzman 
suggests  that  the  frei[uency  of  convulsions  in  unmarried  females 
is  not  caused  so  much  from  the  mental  excitement  arising  from  their 
unfortunate  condition,  as  it  is  by  the  tiglit  lacing  to  which  they 
resort  to  conceal  their  shame.  That  obstruction  of  the  renal  veins 
will  produce  albuminuria  has  been  repeatedly  proven  by  ligating 
those  vessels  in  animals.  But,after  alMlie  theory  of  renal  congestion 
by  pressure  can  hardly  be  consiiiered  as  proven,  for  we  often  have 
albuminuria  in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy,  before  pressure 
could  take  place,  and  tiien  we  have  pressure  aiiplied  in  the  very 
same  manner  in  ovarian  and  uterine  tumors  and  get  no  al'.umin- 
uria  as  the  result. 
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In  case  No.  3  reported  to-day,  where  the  albumen  ceased 
to  be  secreted  witli  the  uriue  and  the  oedema  suddenly  disapeared 
on  the  probable  death  of  tlie  liutu.s,  the  albumen  in  this  case 
could  not  certainly  have  been  caused  by  mechanical  pressure.  The 
death  of  the  cliild  would  not  have  removed  the  pressure  if  it  existed, 
but  it  stopped  the  secretion  of  albumen. 

With  our  present  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  etiology,  I  think 
we  may  sum  up  by  saying,  that  no  doubt  in  some  cases,  it  is  from 
a  temporary  Bright's  Disease;  or  Puerperal  Nephritis  perhaps 
would  be  a  better  name.  In  some  others  it  may  be  from  mechanical 
pressure.  In  others  from  causes  connected  with  the  pregnancy 
not  yet  understood.  As  to  its  relations  to  jiuerperal  convulsions,  we 
know  that  it  is  a  fact,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  of 
eclampsia  occurring  during  pregnancy,  parturition  and  child  bed 
have  albuminous  urine.  The  allniniinuria  of  course  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  convulsions.  It  is  imporLaut  only  as  an  exponent  of  some 
abnormal  renal  difficulty  either  structural  or  functional ;  and  that 
some  pernicious  elements  of  the  urine  are  not  properly  eliminated, 
but  remain  in  the  ciiculation  i)rodui'ing  what  is  known  as  uroemic 
intoxication.  Frericks  and  Lehman  indeiiendently  and  at  the 
same  time  advanced  the  theory  that  uraemia  was  due  to  some 
ferment  that  transformed  the  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  but 
this  I  believe  has  never  been  satisfactorily  proven.  Wo  only  know 
that  when  the  kidneys  from  any  cause  cease  to  properly  perform 
their  function  and  some  of  the  excrementitious  elements  of  the 
urine  remain  to  pollute  the  blood,  we  get  coma  and  convulsions  as 
the  result.  lUit  what  particular  element  or  combination  of  elements 
produces  this  ell'ect,   is  at  present  not  precisely  known. 

While  a  large  proportion  of  i)hysicians  have  i'or  some  time  ac- 
cepted the  doctrine  that  urietnia  is  the  principal  cause  of  eclampsia 
puerperalis;  there  are  others  in  ihis  country  and  Europe  who,  al- 
though tliey  admit  the  fre<iuen(y  of  all)uminuria,  yet  do  not  con- 
sider that  We  have  siillicient  proof  lo  claim  that  they  stand  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  efTecL  On  the  contrary  they  are  inclined  to 
think  that  both  the  eclampsia  and  the  albuminuria  are  due  to  a 
common  cause,  the  exact  nature  of  which  science  has  not  yet  de- 
termined.    And  the  reasons  given  for  this  belief  are 

Ist  That  there  are  many  cases  dying  from  convulsiousj  when  on 
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post  mortem,  tlie  kidneys  show  only  a  trifling,  if  any  lesion  ;  snrely 
not  enough  to  warrant  the  diagnosis  of  Bright's  disease. 

2nd.  That  we  often  have  albuminuria  and  no  convulsions  oc- 
curring. 

3rd.  That  we  sometimes  get  convulsions  and  fail  to  detect  any 
evidence  of  albumen  or  casts  in  the  urine.      ' 

4th.  That  when  it  does  happen,  that  albumen  exists  in  the  urino 
in  connection  with  convulsions,  it  often  does  not  precede  the  out- 
break of  the  attack,  but  makes  its  lirst  appearance  during  the  labor 
or  after  a  convulsion  as  occurred. 

Of  course  all  convulsive  movements  are  from  excitation  or  irri- 
tation of  the  true  spinal  system,  centric  or  reflex,  physiologists  have 
proven  that.  We  also  know  tliat  certain  substances  circulating  in 
the  blood,  either  generated  in  the  system  or  introduced  from  with- 
out like  strychnine,  rabies  etc.,  will  produce  convulsive  s]iasms. 
We  also  know  that  these  substances  will  produce  a  nervous  irrita- 
bility, that  may  culminate  in  convulsions,  whenever  excited  by 
something  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  make  no  im 
pression,  like  the  falling  of  water  in  hydropiiobia,  or  the  slaniing 
of  a  door  etc,  in  strychnine  poisoning.  So  it  seems  to  me  it  is,  in 
albuminuria  in  prtgnancy.  The  toxaemia  produces  an  excited 
nervous  sensibility,  and  that  this  is  why  the  act  of  parturition  so 
often  api)ears  to  give  origin  to  the  convulsions.  IJut  whether  tlie 
toxaemia  is  the  fault  of  the  kidneys,  or  that  the  blood  is  altered  by 
something  connected  with  the  pregnancy  and  causes  the  kidneys  to 
secrete  albumen,  I  will  not  iindertake  to  say,  that  the  blood  is 
contaminated  in  albuminuria,  even  when  convulsions  do  not  occur. 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  life  of  the  la'tus  is  always  in  ])eril 
and  that  abortion  is  apt  to  take  i)lace. 

In  the  treatment  we  find  the  same  discrepancy  of  ojiiniou  exist- 
ing that  we  do  in  regard  to  the  etiohjgy  and  [latliology.  The 
views  held  in  reference  to  the  latter,  are  likely  to  modify  the  prac- 
tice, in  (he  former  it  would  surely  puzzle  the  student  to  know  what 
to  do  if  he  should  undertake  to  read  up  all  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subject.  AVhenever  I  am  consulted  in  regard  to  an  approach- 
ing conlinement,  I  make  it  a  rule  to  examine  the  urine.  If  it  is 
albuminous  and  continues  so,  as  shown  by  repeated  examinations, 
even  when  no  other  abnormal  symiitoms  exists,  I  carefully  watch 
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the  case ;  for  if  (edema  iias  not  yet  come  on,  it  will  probably  not 
be  very  long  before  it  makes  its  appearance.  The  daily  loss  of  albu- 
men from  the  circulation  would  soon  induce  a  hydropic  condition, 
and  the  safety  of  the  patient  will  very  much  depend  on  the  prophy- 
laxis. 

The  skin,  the  bowels  and  the  kidneys  should  be  so  far  as 
possible  made  to  properly  perform  their  functions,  if  costive,  epsorn 
salts  should  bo  given.  If  the  urine  is  scantily  secreted,  especially  if 
dropsical,  I  would  freely  give  diluents,  those  diuretics  that  act  prin. 
eipally  by  their  bulk.  The  skin  should  be  stimulated  into  increased 
activity  by  warm  water,  or  hot  air  baths,  good  nutritious  food,  but 
sparingly  of  meat,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

After  convulsions  have  occurred,  venesection  chloroform,  cathar- 
tics and  delivery  are  the  principal  remedies  employed.  But  opinions 
as  to  the  i)rominence  that  shall  be  given  to  each,  or  their  relative  im- 
portance in  the  treatment  are  widely  different.  There  are  those  emi- 
nent in  Die  profession  whose  position  and  large  experience  entitle 
them  to  speak  with  authority  who  would  exclude  venesection  en- 
tirely as  not  only  useless,  but  hurtful.  Prof.  Carl  Braun  in  his  work 
on  ura?mic  convulsionsiof  pregnancy,  translated  by  Duncan  page  149, 
says,  "since  the  days  of  Burns  and  Hamilton,  it  has  been  in  many 
places  and  still  is  the  custom  to  find  the  only  panacea  against 
eclampsia  in  abundant  general  blood  letting,  often  repeated  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  A  preceding  which  can  only  be  justified  as  little 
in  by  the  present  state  of  theoretical  knowledge  in  regard  to  this 
disease,  as  it  is  by  the  great  mortality  of  mothers  and  children  con- 
stantly produced  by  this  method  of  treatment,"  I  believe  most  Ger- 
man physicians  adopt  the  same  views. 

Prof.  Elliot  in  his  obstetrical  clinic  says,  "I  find  myself  resorting 
less  frequently  to  this  practice  eveu,  or  with  less  confidence  in  the 
abstraction  of  blood  in  each  succeeding  year." 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  those,  not  a  few  equally  eminent,  who 
teach  and  practice  the  very  opposite  who  claim  that  clinical  experi- 
ance  and  the  records  of  practice  afford  abundant  evidence,  that  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  venesecUon  is  the  most  reliable  and  should 
stand  first  in  importance,  all  others  being  secondary.^ 

Now  who  sliall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?    I  kuoAv  of  no 
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Other  way  than  that  each  must  decide  for  himself  with  the  case  before 
him.  No  doubt,  a  large  proportion  of  American  practitionern,  while 
they  do  not  discard  bloodletting  entirely,  give  it  a  much  less  promi- 
nent place  in  the  treatment  than  formerly.  In  a  strong  plethoric  wo- 
man I  would  not  hesitate  to  bleed,  and  freely,  if  necessary,  both  to 
modify  the  severity  of  the  convulsions  and  to  prevent  mischievous 
extravasation  in  the  brain.  Althougli  congestion  is  not  a  cause  of 
eclampsia,  it  may  be  a  result.  But  as  a  rule  the  cases  we  have  to 
deal  with  are  not  i)lethoric  but  the  contrary.  Albuminuria  is  de- 
cidedly an  ansemic  aftection.  The  blood  vessels  may  be  full  and 
distended,  but  it  is  watery  blood.  Bat  chloroform  is  a  remedy  that 
is  always  proper  to  use,  its  efficiency  and  value  is  recognized  by  all. 
If  skillfully  and  wisely  employed,  the  threatened  attack  may  some- 
times be  warded  off,  but  if  not  they  are  generally  rendered  less 
severe. 

Prof.  Simpson  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  benefit  derived  from 
its  use  was  not  alone  due  to  its  sedative  properties,  but  that  it  to 
some  extent  rendera  toxemic  blood  less  noxious.  It  has  been  shown 
by  chemical  analysis,  that  its  inhalation  caused  the  secretion  of 
sugar  with  tiie  urine,  thu  blood  also  probably  contains  it.  Now  a 
little  sugar  mixed  witli  urine  outside  of  the  body  pi-events  llie  or- 
dinary changeof  tlu'  urine  into  carb.  of  ammonia.  Therefore  he  was 
inclined  to  think  that  the  sugar,  resulting  from  the  inhalation  of 
chloroform,  migiit  be  oi  some  l)enelit  in  preventing  that  cliange  in 
tlie  blood.  Catliartics  should  be  given  early,  choosing  lliose  that 
act  promptly  and  ([uickly,  they  are  useful  as  revellents  and  [nrlinps 
also  to  eliminate  some  of  the  morbid  I'loments  of  the  circulation. 

As  to  artificial  deHvery,  wiieti  to  resort  to  it,  and  when  to  withiiold 
our  hand  and  wait,  is  often  a  very  grave  and  anxious  rpu  stion  pre- 
senting itself  to  our  consideration.  And  one  that  can  only  be  de- 
cided l)y  careful  and  intelligent  survey  of  all  tlie  conditions  con- 
nected with  tlie  case  before  u.s. 

In  Case  No.  1.  Mrs.  II.  tlie  head  of  I  lie  first  child  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  a  few  good  labor  pains,  no  doubt  would  have  expelled 
it.  but  no  pains  were  there  to  do  it.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to 
apply  the  forceps  wiliioiit  much  disturbance  of  the  patient,  and  by 
moderately  using  chloroform  there  was  but  little  danger  that  their 
application  would  be  an  exciting  cause  of  a  convulsion.    It  also 
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Was  safer  for  the  cJiild.  In  regard  to  the  second  one,  it  was  a  differ- 
ent question  to  decide,  you  will  remember  ext.  ergot  F.  3  I.  had 
been  given,  that  it  had  produced  no  pains  at  the  end  of  lialf  an 
hour,  when  a  severe  convulsion  come  on,  lasting  about  one  minute. 
Ordinarily  I  admit  this  would  not  be  sufficient  cause  to  forcibly  de- 
liver, but  all  of  you  who  have  had  occasion  to  deliver  a  second  child 
in  twin  pregnancies,  by  turning  will  remember  with  what  facility 
and  ease  it  can  be  done.  Knowing  this  fact  and  also  knowing 
the  extreme  danger  to  both  mother  and  child,  if  many  such  con- 
vulsions as  she  had  just  ]iassed  through  should  be  repeated,  together 
with  the  absence  of  all  pain,  decided  me  to  deliver;  and  the  result 
was  very  gratifying.  The  mother  and  two  babies  safely  delivered 
from  their  extreme  peril  and  restored  to  their  alarmed  and  anxious 
friends. 

In  the  Case  of  Mrs.  E.  It  was  very  evident  that  unless  the  preg- 
nancy was  soon  terminated,  she  would  die  undelivered.  There  had 
been  no  labor  pains,  therefore  we  decided  to  interfere  and  deliver. 
The  case  ended  favorably.  Of  course  we  cannot  know,  but  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  the  same,  if  the  operation  had  not  been  per- 
formed, but  I  doubt  it  very  much.  The  fact  alone  that  the  albumen 
disappears  in  most  all  cases,  very  soon  after  the  pregnancy  ceases  to 
exist,  seems  to  me  to  l)e  a  sufficient  reason  to  warrant  us  in  deliv- 
ering soon  as  practicable,  yet  I  would  not  interfere  until  I  was 
pretty  sure  the  operation  would  be  less  likely  to  do  harm,  than  the 
detention  of  thecliild  in  the  uterus.  With  our  present  means  at 
hand  for  produciuij  dilitation,  chloroform,  warm  douche,  dilators, 
we  can  deliver  much  sooner  and  with  less  shock  than  fornmrly 
In  regard  to  the  induction  of  labor  before  any  convulsions  have  oc- 
curred, when  in  spite  of  treatment  the  disease  progresse.s,  when 
the  brain,  stomach,  and  nervous  .system  generally  indicate  serious 
trouble,  the  fcjetus  being  vial)le,   it  should  be  done. 

But  when  the  pregnancy  is  not  far  enough  advance  for  the  child 
to  sustain  an  extra-uterine  existence,  and  the  operation  is  only 
for  the  interest  of  the  mother,  we  would  not  be  justified  iu  inter- 
fering until  her  life  was  in  actual  danger. 
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ART.  II. — On  the  recent  Advances  in  (he  Theory  of  Vision.    By 
H.  IIelmuoltz,   {of  tlie  Royal  Society  of  Jjondon.) 

Translated  from  La  Annales  d' OculuUque,  Br  F.  W.  Abbott,  M.  D. 

{Continued.) 

When  two  circuinstances  are  connected  by  an  unvarying  relation, 
one  is  the  sign  of  the  other.  It  appears  to  me  that  innumerable 
errors  and  many  false  theories  depend  upon  tliis,  that  in  the  study 
of  the  perceptions,  we  have  not  up  to  tiiis  time  distingnished  with 
sufficient  care  between  the  notion  oi  sign  and  that  of  image. 

For  it  to  be  an  image  it  is  necessary  that  this  rejiresentation 
should  be  of  the  same  kind  as  the  object  represented  ;  it  is  an  image 
only  upon  this  condition.  A  statue  is  the  image  of  a  man  in  Sd 
much  as  it  imitates  by  its  form,  the  form  of  the  one  whom  it  is  in- 
tended to  represent.  Even  when  the  question  is  concerning  a 
statuette  of  reduced  size,  the  dimensions  of  the  original  are  not 
less  always  represented  by  certain  diineusioiis. 

A  painting  is  the  image  of  the  original  because  it  iniilales,  on 
the  one  hand,  his  colors  by  certain  analagions  colors,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  because  it  imitates  a  part  of  his  dimensions,  those 
which  it  presents  in  perspective,  by  certain  corresponding  pro- 
portions. 

The  nervous  irritations  in  our  brain,  and  the  representations  in 
our  consciousness  may  be  images  of  what  occurs  in  the  external 
world,  in  so  much  as  by  their  chronological  order  the  representa- 
tions imitate  the  chronological  order  of  the  facts,  and  in  so  much 
as  they  representthe  relations  of  objects  by  the  ivlafions  of  thesign.s, 
80  that  the  order  of  succession  of  the  external  objects  is  reproduced. 

This  relation  between  objects  and  the  representations  which  wi- 
raake  of  them,  is  evidently  sufficient  for  our  intellect  for  the  task 
which  it  sets  for  itself,  of  seeking  out  tlie  analogies  which  exist  in 
the  midst  of  the  diversity  which  the  external  world  pre.sents,  and 
re-uniting  them  to  form  from  them  ideas  or  laws.  I  will  show  in 
the  third  part  of  this  exposition  that  this  relation  answers  equally 
for  all  practical  wants. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  uneducated  persons,  who  are  ac- 
customed to  repose  implicit  confidence  in  the  testimony  of  their 
Benses,  are  not  the  only  ones  who  will  scarcely  be  disposed  to  admit 
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go  great  a  want  of  accord  between  the  qualities  of  the  sensation  unci 
those  of  the  object  which  occasions  it;  those  who  recognize  tlie  ex- 
isfcance  of  ilhisioiis  of  the  senses  will  not,  perhaps,  have  less  diffi- 
culty in  declaring  tlieinselves  convinced.  Have  not  physicists 
hesitated  a  long  time  and  made  and  exhausted  all  sorts  of  objec- 
tions before  admitting  the  identity  between  the  rays  of  light  and 
heat,  wliosc  essential  difference  appears  to  reside  only  in  the  nature 
of  the  sensation  produced  ?  Tf  Goethe,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated, 
refused  to  accept  Newton's  theory  of  colors,  did  not  this  depend 
above  all  on  the  fact  that  he  could  not  persuade  himself  that  white, 
which  produces  the  sensation  of  brightest  light,  could  be  composed 
of  darker  colors?  Tiiis  fact,  discovered  by  Newton,  was  the  germ 
of  the  new  doctrine  of  the  energies  of  the  senses  ;  his  contempo- 
I'ary  John  Lo(?ke  was  likewise  able  to  expound  with  perfect  oc- 
curacy  the  princi])al  propositions  relating  to  the  signification  of  the 
qualities  perceptible  by  the  senses.  Here,  manifestly  is  found  the 
stone  of  stumbling  for  many  persons,  and  for  all  that  I  nowhere 
encounter  the  contrary  opinion  formulated  with  sufficient  precision 
for  it  to  be  possible  to  demonstrate  its  falsity.  I  think  that  this  de- 
pends upon  tiie  fact  that  the  causes  of  disoent  rest  uj)on  reasons  ot 
a  more  fundamental  order. 

AVe  remark,  first  of  all,  that  it  ia  necessary  to  be  very  careful 
not  to  confound  to  seem  and  to  appear.  The  colors  which  bodies 
present  appear  in  consequence  of  certain  objective  differences  in  the 
nature  of  the  bodies ;  so,  even  from  tiie  scientific  point  of  view 
they  aiv  not  vain  appearances,  even  thougli  the  manner  in  which 
they  ujjpear  depends  principally  upon  the  nature  of  our  nervous 
apparatus.  It  is  only  a  d eceiff  id  appearance  when  we  confound  the 
normal  appearance  of  one  object  with  that  of  another.  Now,  this 
does  not  take  place  in  the  vision  of  colors  :  they  have  no  manner  of 
appearing  which  we  may  call  normal,  as  it  regards  the  manner  in 
which  tliey  iipjirar  to  tlie  eye. 

The  principal  difficulty  here  appears  to  me  to  lie  in  the  notion 
of  pro])erty.  Everything  becomes  plain  as  soon  as  we  are  con- 
vinced that,  in  general,  every  property  or  qiniiity  of  an  object  is, 
in  reality,  nothing  else  than  tiie  aptitude  of  this  object  to  produce 
certain  actions  upon  other  olijects.  'I'he  action  may  be  produced 
either  between  the  analogous  particles  of  the  same  body,  whence 
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result  the  differer.ces  of  the  state  of  aggref];ation,  or,  as  chemical 
reactions,  between  the  particles  of  tw.>  different  bodies,  or  finally 
upon  the  organs  of  the  senses,  and  it  then  manifests  itself  by  sen- 
sations analogous  to  those  which  we  are  here  considering.  We  give 
to  sucli  an  action  the  name  of  properfy,  when  the  reagent  by  which 
the  effect  is  produced  is  implied  without  being  expressed.  Wlien 
we  speak  of  the  solultility  of  a  substance,  we  mean  the  way  in  whicii 
it  acts  in  relation  to  water ;  wlien  we  speak  of  its  weight,  we  un- 
derstand the  force  wliicli  draws  it  to  the  earth  ;  it  is  by  the  same 
right  tiiat  we  say  tiiat  a  snl)stance  is  ])li]e,  because  we  imply,  as 
useless  to  say,  that  we  only  have  to  do  with  the  effect  wliich  it 
produces  on  a  normal  eye. 

But  since  that  whieli  we  call  property  is  always  a  rela.'ion  be- 
tween two  things,  such  an  action  evidently  cannot  depend  solely 
npon  the  nature  of  the  thing  which  acts;  it  necessarily  depends 
also  upon  the  nature  of  the  thing  upon  whici)  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced. Thus  it  would  be  nonsense  to  speak  of  the  ))roperties  of 
lightin  itself,  of  tliose  things  which  it  miglit  possess  independently 
of  every  other  object,  and  to  attempt  to  rediscover  these  properties 
in  the  sensation  of  the  eye.  It  is  a  logical  contradiction  to  suppose 
such  properties;  nothing  of  the  sort  can  exist;  there  can  exist 
therefore  no  conformity  between  the  sensation  of  colors  and  similar 
qualities  miierent  in  light. 

We  think  that  tliese  reflections  have  been  imposed  upon  many 
profound  thinkers  for  a  long  time;  we  find  them  clearly  e.xpressed 
by  Locke  and  Herbart,  and  they  are  in  accordance  with  tlie  ideas 
of  Kant.  To  make  one.sself  master  of  this  subject  a  remarkable 
facull.y  of  abstraction  would  perhaps  be  necessary,  wjiile  we  have 
to  do  witii  notions  whose  evidence  becomes,  so  to  speak,  paljiable 
ovving  to  tjie  facts  whicii  we  have  exposed. 

After  this  excursion  into  tlie  domain  of  abstractions  let  us  return 
to  colors,  and  examine  them  in  so  far  as  they  are  tlie  soisiial  signa 
of  certain  external  properties  ])erlaining  either  to  light  or  to  the 
bodies  which  reflect  it.  •  Vor  a  sign  to  l)e  good,  we  demand  first  of 
all  that  it  be  constant,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  same  object  should 
always  accompany  the  same  sign.  Now  we  have  already  seen  that 
even  in  this  resjiect  sensations  of  colors  leave  something  to  be  de- 
sired.    They  are  not  entirely  uniform  in  the  retinal  field;   but  the 
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constant  motion  of  the  eyes  sliiiiis  the  rock  liere  by  the  same  pro- 
cess which  has  served  to  remedy  iiie(iiialities  in  the  sharpness  of  the 
retiual  image.  Tliis  way  wliiih  we  employ  of  looking  at  olijects 
renders  the  defect  less  sensible. 

In  the  next  place  we  have  seen  that  in  consequence  of  fatigue, 
the  intensity  of  the  irritation  may  rapidly  undergo  considerable  va- 
riations. Here  also  the  constant  motion  of  the  eyes  has  generally 
the  effect  of  sjjreading  the  fatigue  equally  over  the  whole  retinal 
field;  so  that  it  riuely  h'.ippens  that  well  defined  accidental  images 
are  formed,  unless  it  is  from  vei-y  luminous  objects,  sueh  as  the 
sun  or  very  brilliant  flames. 

Now,  from  a  uniform  fatigue  of  the  whole  retina  the  intensity 
of  the  colors  which  we  look  at  varies  almost  the  same  for  all,  and 
fatigue  produces  simply  the  same  etfect  iis  though  the  illumination 
decreaseil  a  little. 

This  leads  us  to  study  the  variations  whicii  the  visual  images 
undergo,  when  the  illumination  of  the  objects  varies. 

We  still  encounter  instructive  facts  here.  We  are  able  to  see  thu 
objects  of  the  external  world  under  an  illumination  whose  intensity 
varies  in  enormous  proportions:  the  brightest  solar  light  is  1.jO,000 
more  intense  lluui  tlm  light  of  tiie  full  moon.  The  color  of  the 
illumination  may  also  sensibly  change,  whether  we  use  the  artifi- 
cial illunnuation  of  flames  whieli,  alwaj's  diffuse  a  more  or  less 
redish  yellow  light,  or  are  in  the  greenish  shadow  of  the  foliage  of 
trees,  or  in  a  room  furnished  with  curtains  and  hangings  of  intense 
colurs.  Tiie  intensity  and  the  color  of  light  whicii  illuminated 
bodies  send  to  the  eye  varies  evidently  with  the  intensity  and  the 
color  of  the  illumination.  We  know  that  the  differences  between 
the  colors  of  objects  proceed  from  I  he  fact  that  different  substances 
reflect  and  absort  uue(|ually  the  light  of  the  different  simple  rays 
ot  the  sun.  Vermilion  relleets.  wilhout  sensibly  enfeebling  them, 
the  rays  whose  wave-length  is  eonsiiierable,  but  it  only  reflects 
feebly  all  the  other  rays.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  appears  to  us 
of  a  red  eolor,  that  of  the  rays  which  it  reflects  to  the  eye.  If  we 
illuminate  it  with  a  light  which  conlains  no  red,  it  appears  almost 
black. 

As  a  result  of  this,  the  apparent  color  and  intensify  of  illumin- 
ated objects  ought  to  vary  with  the  color  and  intensity  of  the  illu- 
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mination.  Every  day  pxperieuce  offers  us  a  humlred  examples  of 
this  fact,  which  furnishes  to  painters  an  important  subject  of  study 
and  upon  which  rest,  many  of  their  most  brilliant  eflects. 

But  what  interests  us  most  in  vision  is  to  distinguish  and  to 
recognize  the  objects  which  surround  us ;  especially  if,  from  an 
esthetical  or  philosophical  point  of  view,  we  sometimes  turn  our 
attention  to  the  illumination.  Now,  flie  element  which  is  con- 
stant in  the  color  of  an  object  is  neither  the  intensity,  nor  the  color 
of  the  light  wliich  it  sends  to  the  eye,  but  the  relation  between  the 
intensities  of  the  different  colored  elements  of  this  light  and  the 
intensities  of  the  corresponding  elements  in  tlie  illumination.  This 
relation  is  nothing  less  than  the  expression  of  a  constant  property 
of  the  object. 

In  view  of  these  theoretical  considerations,  we  would  think  thai; 
it  would  be  extremely  difWcult  to  appreciate  the  color  of  an  object 
when  the  illumination  varies.    We  see  on  the  contrary,  that  in 
practice  the  appreciation  of  colors  takes  place  with  the  greatest 
certainty,  even  without  reflecting,  and  in  the  most  varied  condi- 
tions.   Illuminated  by  the  moou  white  paper  is  darker  than  black 
velvet  in  clear  day  light;  nevertheless  wc  never  hesitate  to  recognize 
tli«  paper  as  white  and  the  velvet  as  black.     Much  more,  if  a  gray 
object,  illumined  by  the  sun,   reflects  a  light  of  the  same  color 
and  perhaps  also  of  the  same  intensity  as  a  shaded  white  object, 
we  have  much  more  difficulty  in  recognizing  this  than  the  identity 
of  the  color  oi  a  white  shaded  paper  and  a  white  paper  illumined 
by  the  sun.    Gray  seems  to  us  specifically  dilfereiit  from  white;  it 
is  thus,  when   it  constitutes  the  color  of  an  object,   because  the 
surface  of  a  body,  whicli  reflects  part  of  the  light  ought  necessarily 
to  be  constituted  otherwise  than  that  of  a  body  which  reflects  the 
whole  of  it.    Nevertheless  illumined  gray  may  furnish  the  same 
impre-ssion  to  the  retina  as  shaded  white.     Painters  employ  gray  to 
represent  white  situated  in  the  shade,  and  if  they  proceed  correctly 
the  ol)ject  represented  appears  perfectly  white.     To  persuade  ones 
self  experimentally  of  the  identity  of  the  color  of  gray  and  of  white 
it  is  only  necessary  to  strongly  illumine,  by  means  of  a  leas,  a  gray 
disc  surrounded  by  a  while  back  ground,    so  that  the  limits  of  the 
illumination  correspond  with  those  of  the  disc,  which  prevents  the 
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artificial  character  of  the  illumination  from  manifesting  itself. 
Then  the  gray  disc  appears  as  white  as  the  back  ground. 

We  may  admit  certain,  phenomena  of  contrast  authorise  it,  that 
the  illumination  of  the  purest  white  furnishes  us  the  standard  for 
judging  of  the  dark  objects  which  surround  it,  because,  in  ordinary 
conditions,  tlie  intensity  of  all  the  colors  deiniuishes  uniformly 
when  tlie  illumination  becomes  more  feeble,  or  when  the  fatigue  of 
the  retina  increases. 

For  the  extreme  degrees  of  illumination,  this  uniformity  of  varia- 
tion persists  objectively,  but  does  not  re-appear  in  the  sensations. 
AVhen  the  illumination  is  blinding,  the  differences  of  intensity  of 
the  bright  parts  become  scarcely  perceptible  to  sensation;  when 
the  illumination' is  very  feeble,  it  is  the  intensities  of  the  darkest 
objects,  on  the  contrary,  whieh  become  imperceptible  in  their  turn. 
Thus  in  the  light  ol  the  sun,  the  colors  of  objects  of  mean  inten- 
sity resemble  more  the  colors  of  the  brightest  objects,  while  in 
moon  light  they  approach  those  of  the  darker  bodies.  Painters 
profit  by  this  difference  to  represent  illumination  by  the  sun  and 
that  by  the  moon.  To  express  illumination  by  the  sun,  painters 
are  obliged  to  brighten  the  tints  of  tlie  objects  of  mean  intensity, 
while  to  represent  illumination,  by  the  moon  they  darken  the  tint 
of  these  same  objects.  There  is  still  another  difference  which  rests 
upon  sensation.  When  the  intensity  of  the  illumination  increases, 
the  impression  of  the  red  and  of  the  yellow  increases  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  the  blue.  If  we  match,  according  to  intensity,  a  blue 
paper  and  a  red  paper  by  day  liglit,  the  equality  of  the  intensity 
does  not  persist  in  different  illuininations  ;  in  the  sun  the  red 
seems  more  intense,  Avhile  by  the  light  of  the  moon  or  the  stars  the 
blue  predominates.  The  same  difference  exists  for  the  spectrum 
colors;  painters  also  give  a  yellowish  tint  to  their  landscapes, 
illuminated  by  the  sun,  and  a  blueish  tint  to  those  which  are  de- 
signed to  represent  the  effect  of  moon-light. 

That  which  jirecedes  shows  to  what  a  degree  our  appreciation  of 
colors  becomes  independent  of  the  absolute  intensity  of  the  illum- 
ination. So  also,  we  are  accustomed  to  abstract  almost  completely 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  color  of  the  illumination.  We  know 
tl)»t,  to  9'  pertain  degree,  the  light  of  candles  is  yelloirislt  m\  ifj 
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comparison  with  that-of  day;  but  to  see  how  great  the  difference 
between  these  two  light  is,  it  is  necessary  to  see  them  simul- 
taneously, with  the  same  intensity  and  one  beside  the  other,  as 
takes  place  in  the  experiment  with  colored  shadowe.  Let  us  allow 
the  light  of  a  covered  sky,  that  is  to  say  tlie  feeble  light  of  day,  or 
preferably  the  light  of  the  moon  to  penetrate  into  a  darkened 
room,  and  hold  a  white  paper  horizontally  so  that  the  light  shall 
fall  obliquely  on  the  jiaper  ;  wc  will  let  the  liglitof  a  candle  fall  on 
the  paper  from  another  quarter,  then  a  rod  held  perpendicularly 
to  the  paper  gives  two  shadows;  the  one,  wiiere  the  light  of  day 
does  not  reach  and  whicii  the  CAiidle  alone  illumines,  is  reddish 
yellow  and  seems  such ;  the  other,  projected  by  the  caudle  and 
where  the  light  of  day  alone  reaches,  is  white,  but  appears  blue  by 
coi\tra8t.  The  blue  and  the  reddish  yellow  of  the  two  shadows  are 
the  colors  to  whicli  we  give  the  mime  of  white  according  as  the 
dominant  illumination  is  that  of  day  or  that  of  the  candles.  When 
these  two  colors  are  found  side  by  side,  they  seem  very  different 
and  even  to  some  extent  saturated.  Nevertheless  we  never  hesi- 
tate to  recognize  the  white  paper  as  such  by  candle  light  and  to 
distinguish  it  from  au  orange  colored  paper. 

What  is  more  remarkable  in  this  series  of  phenomena  is,  that 
we  do  not  confound  the  color  of  a  colored  transparent  covering 
witli  that  of  the  objects  situated  behind  it,  and  from  this  springs  a 
series  of  very  interesting  phenomena  of  contrast.  Still  further, 
when  ;\c  look  through  a  green  vail  it  may  happen  that  whiti!  ob- 
jects, the  light  from  which  is  mixed  with  green  by  its  jtassage 
through  the  vail,  appear  reddish  from  tlie  formation  of  tlie  acci- 
dental color  of  green  which  is  red.  This  experiment  shows  to  what 
a  degree  we  separate  tJie  color  of  the  objects  tlieinselvos,  from  that 
of  a  transparent  medium  through  which  we  view  them.* 

Changes  of  color  analogous  to  thos^^  noted  iu  the  two  last  ex- 
periments are  called  plwnuiiiena  of  coidrast.  For  the  most  part 
these  are  illusions  relating  to  the  color  of  objects  and  attribtitalile 
to  illy  defined  accidental  inniges.  Tiiat  which  is  produced  when 
•ve  look  successivily  at  colored  objects  we  call  nmxcssirv  coidrast 
JJut  the  phenonu'ua  of  contrast  depend  also  in  part  ujion   the  fact 

•SiH!  a  Kcrlcii  of  cxporlmnntK  of  this  Uiin  kind  in  my  Pliys'ioloKical  Optics,  pp.  398-40  0 ; 
4a-l)ll.    iPagti  5S3-5!(5 ;  530-M8  oniie  FruBch  traiiBlalion,) 
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that  the  habit  of  jiulgiiig  of  the  colors  of  objects  from  the  relations 
of  intensity  and  of  eolov  of  the  difTorent  objects  seen  simultaneously 
may  deceive  us,  wlien  the  relations  dlH'er  from  those  to  which  we 
are  accustomed.  Tt  is  this  which  takes  place,  for  example,  when 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  two  sources  of  illumination,  or  of  colored 
ti'ansparencies,  when  we  think  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
homogeneons  conditions.  Then  is  produced  simultaneous  contract. 
In  the  experiment  of  tlie  colored  shadows,  for  example,  the  doubly 
illuminated  liack  gmund,  which  is  the  brightest  of  surrounding 
objects,  gives  us  a  falne  standard  for  white:  compared  with  this 
white,  the  true  white  of  one  of  the  shadows,  which  is  less  intense* 
appears  blue  to  us.  Witat  increases  still  more  the  effect  of  these 
contrasts  is,  that  differences  of  sensation  seem  to  us  greater  when 
they  are  clearly  perceptible  than  in  (lie  contrary  case.  Now  the 
differences  between  the  colors  which  wo  see  simultaneously  are 
clearly  j)erceptible  in  comi)arison  with  those  whicli  we  only  com- 
])are  from  memory;  tiie  differences  between  neighboring  objects  in 
the  visual  field  are  clearly  perceptible  in  comparison  with  those  be- 
tween the  colors  of  more  remote  objects.  All  this  is  far  from  being 
witiiout  inlhu'uce.  A  number  of  the  most  varied  circumstances, 
whose  study  in  detail  throws  light  upon  tlie  grunnds  upon  whicii 
we  judge  of  the  colors  of  objects,  forms  a  chapter  wliich  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  simply  noticing  here.  This  subject  is> 
moreover,  just  as  interesting  as  it  regards  the  theory  of  painting 
as  for  the  physiologist,  because  painters  very  often  purposely  ex- 
aggerate the  natural  phenomena  of  contast  to  produce  in  the  mind 
of  the  spectator  an  impression  of  differences  of  intensity  and  of 
s;ituration  greater  than  those  of  which  the  colors  of  their  palettes 
enable  them  to  obtain  a  representation. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  theory  of  sensations.  It  follows 
from  our  research  that  the  qualities  of  the  visual  sensations  are 
nothing  el.se  than  signs  relating  to  certain  (|ualitative  differences 
either  of  tlie  light  or  of  the  illumined  objects,  but  do  not  po.^ses  an 
objective  signitication  exactly  corresponding;  we  have  even  found 
that  these  signs  are  far  from  presenting,  with  perfect  exactness, 
constaiuiy,  this  essential  (|iiality  of  a  systent  of  signs:  All  that  we 
have  been  able  to  say  in  their  favor  is  only  that,  under  the  same 
conditions,  the  same  qualitative  sensations  are  developed   by  the 
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same  objects.  But  in  spite  of  all  we  find,  finally,  that  this  system  of 
signs  suflSces  to  enable  us,  constantly  and  everywhere  to  recognize 
colors  with  an  accuracy  sufficient  and  even  astonishing,  if  we 
consider  the  difficulties  of  this  important  task.  In  the  midst  of  a 
constantly  varying  system  of  intensities  and  of  colors,  varying  with 
the  illumination,  with  the  Aitigue  of  the  organ,  with  the  part  of 
the  retina  affected  at  the  moment,  we  are  able  to  disengage  this 
constant  quantity,  the  color  of  the  object,  which  depends  upon  the 
invariable  nature  of  its  surface,  and  this  operation  does  not  demand 
long  reflection;  it  is  instantaneous  and  its  result  has  for  us  the 
nature  of  evidence. 

The  inaccuracies  and  imperfections  which  we  have  found  in  the 
optical  apparatus  and  in  the  retinal  image  are  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  the  incongruities  "which  we  have  encountered  in  the 
domain  of  the  sensations.  We  might  say  that  nature  is  delighted 
in  accumulating  contradictions  to  overthrow  entirely  the  theory  of 
a  pre-existing  harmony  between  the  external  and  the  internal 
world. 

Have  we  reached  the  end  of  our  study?  We  think  not;  the 
problem  being  complicated  it  would  appear  that  we  ought  not  to 
attempt  to  discover  how  vision  takes  place.  Nevertheless  let  us 
not  reproach  science  with  depopulating  by  a  sterile  criticism  the 
beautiful  domain  of  our  senses ;  neither  let  us  p'ant  ourselves  upon 
a  pretended  common  sense  to  accord  a  greater  confidence  to  the 
testimony  of  our  senses  than  to  the  results  of  physiology. 

It  remains  for  us  to  study  the  notions  of  space.    Let  us  see 
whether  in  this  last  chapter  science  will  not  finisii  by  justifying  the 
confidence  which  we  give  to  the  testimony  of  the  senses. 
(To  be  continued.) 


-:o:- 


ART.  III. — Report  of  a  Case  of  Aneurismal  tumor  following  pene- 
trating wound  of  shoulder.  Opcruliou  for  ligation  of  right  sub- 
clavian Artery.  By  C.  C.  F.  Gay,  M.  D.  Surgeon  to  the  Buffalo 
General  IlospiUil. 

On  the  morning  of  the  35th  ilarch  1872,  William  Dusenthal 
aged  23  years,  was  stabbed  by  a  dirk  knife,  in  the  hands  of  one 
Donnaberger,  while  engaged  in  a  general  fight.    The  blade  of  the 
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knife  was  six  inches  in  length  and  three   fourths  of  an  incli  in 
width  and  tapered  to  a  point. 

The  young  man  bled  profnsely,  and  was  without  medical  at- 
tendance for  twenty-four  hours,  although  physicians  had  been  sum- 
moned. As  nearly  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  from  the  a<>count  given 
me  by  a  member  of  the  family  (who  speaks  but  indifferent  English), 
tlie  hemorrliage  was  twice  suppressed  by  syncojie;  it  was  estimated 
tliat  two  quarts  of  blood  had  been  lost,  but  was  entirely  controled 
wiien  Dr.  Burke  arrived  and  took  charge  of  the  patient,  and  con- 
tinued in  daily  attendance,  administering  stimulants  tonics  and 
nourishment. 

On  Friday  morning  Aj^ril  5th,  I  was  requested  by  Dr.  Burke  to 
visit  the  patient,  along  with  him,  in  consultation.  I  was  called  on 
account  of  a  pulsating  tumor,  that  had  first  made  its  appearance 
upon,  or  near  the  shoulder,  on  the  morning  of  April  3rd.  On  ex- 
amination, I  found  the  patient  pale,  pulse  120  per  minute,  trouble- 
some cough,  difficult  resp)iration,  bronchial  rale,  dullness  on  per- 
cussion over  inlraclavicular  region,  fingers  numb,  arm  at  times 
very  painful — at  intervals  it  felt  dead,  and  the  tumor  excessively 
painlul. 

I  applied  stethoscope  over  tlie  tumor,  but  no  pressure  could  be 
made  upon  the  tumor,  on  account  of  the  intense  pain  the  slightest 
pressure  caused.  All  the  symptoms  of  aneurism  were  readily  detect- 
ed, and  there  could  be  no  possible  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
diagnctsis.  The  tumor  was  the  size  of  tlie  lower  half  section  of  an 
ordinary  tea  cup;  but  I  believed  it  to  be,  but  the  presenting  portion 
of  an  aneurism,  the  larger  iiall,  or  more,  of  which,  extended  down- 
wards behind  the  clavicle. 

It  occupied  a  position,  midway  between  the  neck  and  outer  aspect 
of  the  shoulder,  near  or  at  the  margin  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  and 
about  one  inch  hack  of  the  clavicle,  upon  the  right  side. 

The  won  Mil  made  tjy  the  dirk  was  closed,  and  the  cicatrix  was 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  just  behind  the  clavicle. 

It  was  believed  that  the  subclavian  artery  l)cen  wounded,  and 
that,  as  the  pulsating  tumor  had  so  suddenly  appeared,  and  was  so 
rapidly  enlarging,  it  would  soon  rni4ure  and  destroy  the  life  of 
the  patient  by  hemorrhage.  I  advised  an  o[)i'nition,  and  Dr.  Burke 
concurred  with  nie,  both  in  my  diagnosis,  and  in  the  propriety  of  a^ 
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operation.  The  patient  beggcil  of  me  to  pcrfoni  it  at  once,  although 
I  had  toUl  him  the  (hinger  tliat  must  attend  it.  On  the  following 
day  Dr.Wetinore  was  called  in  consultation,  who  also  concurred  in 
tiie  diagnosis,  advised  an  operation  at  once,  and  assisted  in  its  per- 
fornninoe,  in  the  presence  of  several  medical  gentlemen.  Chloroform 
was  administered  and  its  effect  maintained  by  ether.  I  cut  down  im- 
mediately upon  the  scalenus  muscle,  and  exposed  the  arteiy  to  view. 
Its  pulsati(»ns  were  so  feeble  us  to  be  scarcely  discernable  by  the  eye  or 
touch.  At  this  stage  of  the  o|)eration  not  an  ounce  ol  blood  had  been 
lost.  After  sponging  out  the  cavity  dry,  my  eye  rested  upon  a  dark 
clot,  n])on  which  my  finger  was  placed,  when  by  its  own  weight  it 
penetrated  through,  and  into  the  pleural  cavity.  I  could  pass  my 
fore  finger  its  full  length  downward,  upwards  and  laterally,  without 
being  able  to  m^'asure  the  extent,  of  what  I  at  first  supposed  to  be 
an  aneiirismal  sac.  I  discovered  co.aguUiled  l)lood,  extending  from 
within  the  pleural  cavity,  u})wards  to  the  shoulder;  scooping  out 
upon  my  linger,  just  enough  of  the  clot  to  show  to  the  gentlemen 
present,  that  coagula  was  present.  Upon  withdrawing  the  finger 
fluid  blood  and  two  or  three  air  bubbles  escaped,  but  the  orifice  at 
once  closed.  At  my  request  i)r.  Wetmore  now  introduced  his 
finger,  and  learned  these  facts,  namely,  that  there  had  been  internal 
hemorrhage,  following  the  stabbing  with  the  dirk  knife,  and  the 
vein  was  now  discovered,  just  at  the  oritice,  from  which  the  internal 
hemorrhage  had  proceeded,  and  so  soon  as  I  had  bioken  up  the 
coagida,  this  vein  began  to  bleed.  It  was  ligated  at  once,  when  all 
hemorrhage  ceased.  The  presence  of  this  large  amount  of  coagu- 
lated blood  within,  and  above,  the  jiienral  cavity,  was  an  unpleasant 
discovery.  Its  presence  was  unexpected.  It  was  there  and  had 
been  there  for  days.  Its  presence  was  not  at  all  desirable.  It  was 
unsought  fur  and  unwished  for.  It  was,  and  is,  beyond  the  wisdom 
of  any  man,  however  skillful,  to  have  made  a  prior  discovery  of  the 
presenci',  and  extent  of  this  coagula,  by  any  diagnostic  means  at 
jjresent  in  our  possession.  It  migjit  i)erhaps,  have  been  wise  then 
and  there  to  have  abandoned  any  further  operation  interference, 
since  there,  could  have  been  but  one  conclusive  logically  reached, 
namely,  the  inevilaldy  fatal  result,  sooner  or  later  (and  much 
sooner  (ban  later)  under  any  circumstances.  I  however  proceeded 
tu,  and  did  ligale  the  artery  at  its  third  portion.    I  also  applied  a 
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second  ligature,  and  as  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  tlie  portion  of  the 
artery  ligated,  I  dismiss  this  second  ligature  witii  this  simple  allu- 
sion to  it,  as  being  of  no  conse(|Uc'nce  whatever. 

The  operation  lasted  one  hour.  1  sliouKl  remark  in  passing,  that 
V  hen  the  integument  and  fascia  along  the  clavicle  were  divided,  the 
tuunn-  |)resent.ed  the  size,  witliouL  exaggeration,  ot  once  and  a  half 
that  of  my  closed  hand,  and  so  much  impinged  upon  the  space  be- 
tween it,  and  the  clavicle,  that  tliere  was  but  just  room  for  my 
finger  to  pass  between  them.  I  forbore  to  make  pressure  upon  it' 
or  to  crowd  it  back  out  of  my  w.iy,  fearing  its  walls  miglit  rupture. 
The  location  of  the  aneurism,  namely,  at  the  margin  of  the  trape" 
zius  muscle,  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  tranversalis  colli,  which 
terminates  at  this  point,  was  the  artery  implicated;  but  the  size  of 
the  tumor  led  to  the  belief  that  a  much  larger  vessel  was  wounded 
ar.d  tiie  locality  j)ointed  to  the  third  [xjrtion  of  the  Subclavian  as 
the  seat  of  injury,  or  that  there  might  be  given  off  from  the  third 
portion,  a  supernumerary  artery,  like  a  specimen  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session, the  artery  being  larger  in  tliis  specimen,  than  any  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  thyroid  axis. 

"The  wound  was  dressed  and  the  patient  placed  in  bed,  there 
having  been  no  subsequent  hemorrhage.  Twenty-four  hours  after 
the  oiieration,  tiie  patient  was  visited  by  Dr.  Burke  and  myself,  and 
we  congratulated  ourselves  and  the  patient,  npon  his  comfortable 
condition.  Pulsation  in  the  tumor  had  entirely  ceased,  the  general 
aspect  and  courage  of  the  patient  was  good,  although  he  still  com- 
plained of  numbness  in  his  lingers.  During  the  night  ho  grew 
Worse,  and  died  at  4  o'clock  the  f(dlowing  morning. 

I'ost  Jlortem  by  Dr.  Briggs  sixteen  hours  after  death,  in  luesence 
of  several  medical  gentlemen.  Upon  opening  the  thoracic  cavity, 
lluid  and  coagulated  blood  was  found,  estimated  at  one  quart, 
within  the  right  jjleural  cavity.  It  was  in  process  of  deconiposi" 
tion.  Tlie  right  lung  at  its  apex  was  wounded,  collapsed,  and  was 
undergoing  decom|)Osition  ;  air  had  escaped  from  the  wound  of 
tlie  lung  and  there  was  emphysema. 

Upon  carrying  tlie  dissections  up  to  tiie  shoulder,  coagulated 
blood  was  found  to  extend  to  the  aneiirismal  tumor;  it  was  firmly 
impacted  Ix-neatii  and  around  it,  imparting  to  the  tumor,  and  lend- 
ing to  it  size,  that  did  not  belong  to  it.  By  accidental  pressure  with 
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my  fore-finger,  the  sac  burst,  and  the  aneurismal  clot  was  projected 
with  considerable  force  into  my  hand.  This  clot  was  the  size  of  a 
Bantam's  egg,  cupped  at  one  extremity  and  coneshaped  at  the 
otlier  extremity.  It  was  hard,  of  a  liglitish  color  and  mottled.  In 
consequence  of  the  rupture  of  the  sac,  and  want  of  time,  I  have  to 
regret  tiiat  the  dissections  were  not  prosecuted  to  the  extent  of 
ascertaining  the  artery  implicated  in  tlie  aneurism. 

I  have  thus  given  simply  a  narative  of  tliis  case,  which  I  regard 
as  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  and  instructive  surgical  cases  that  it 
has  ever  been  my  province  to  observe;  purposely  reserving  for  a 
Bupplementory  report,  remarks  upon  some  points,  which  I  cannot 
but  believe  as  of  very  great  interest  and  value  to  the  profession. 
;o: 

Miscellaneous. 


Two  Cases  illustrating  the  production  of  Vowel  and  Consonant 

sounds. 

By  Prof.  K.  M.  iMOOKE,  M.  IJ.,  Rochpstcr,  N.  T. 

Tiip;  function  of  voice  has  always  been  a  theme  of  interest  to  a 
wider  circle  of  men  than  pliysiciaiis.  The  most  profound  students 
of  language,  tliose  who  push  their  inquiries  into  the  phonetic  forms 
of  the  dim  past,  seeking  to  unravel  the  net  of  history  in  the  twi- 
light of  the  race,  are  perhaps  more  interested  than  any  other  class, 
except  the  j)ure  jiliysi..logist.  The  studentsoCSanski-it  have  brought 
forward  elalnirale  :ui(l  excellent  treatises  upon  jtbonation,  written 
more  tlian  three  tliousaud  years  ago,  )iiisliiiig  ihe  inquiry  as  far  and 
as  accurately  as  mere  observation  couhl  go.  fSince  the  discovery 
of  the  Jaryngoscopf  the  wliole  subject  has  undergone  and  is  now 
iHidtrgoingaconiplete  revision  by  the  practice  of  auio-laryngnscojiy, 
and  we  shall  undoubtedly  have  the  wliolc  topic  vastly  advanced. 
Indeed  it  may  be  so  far,  as  to  enable  us  successfully  to  initiate  an  in- 
quiry into  an  anatomical  ex))latiation  of  certain  })lionetic  laws,  which 
gome  profound  German  scholars  have  propounded,  and  also  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  others.  These  men  look  to  tlie  pliysiologists,  in 
ho]K?8  that  a  law  of  anatomical  and  physiological  relation  to  sounds 
may  be  discovered,  upon  vvliich  to  rest  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
expansion  of  ethnology  and  comparative  philology. 

'J'lie  unanimity  of  ijpinion  among  physiologists,  who  have  given 
their  attention  to  the  function  of  the  larynx  in  the  production  of 
the  voice,  has  led  me  to  note  two  cases  of  striking  interest,  and  so 
conclusive  in  their  character,  that  I  think  they  will  be  regarded  as 
an  offset  to  the  experiments  and  observations  that  have  heretofore 

txjen  mMe,  and  upon  which  opinion  ha?  reeted,— They  have  the 
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merit  of  substituting  fact  for  inference,  and,  indeed,  fact  bearing 
the  potency  of  an  experimentiim  crucis.  In  order,  however,  to  the 
full  understanding  of  the  question,  I  will  take  Carpenter  as  the 
authority  for  the  standard  oi)inions,  and  recite  his  view  on  the  sub- 
ject at  the  point  I  pro])ose  to  elucidate. 

The  doctrine  of  the  reed-sound  in  the  production  of  the  laryngeal 
voice,  it  seems  to  nie,  is  lirnily  settled  and  universally  admitted  ; 
the  proof  resting  not  only  upon  the  form  of  the  organ,  but  on  the 
production  of  sound  from  the  artilicial  larynx.  Here  at  the  vocal 
chords,  the  body  of  sound  known  as  the  sonant  voice,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  whisper,  is  nndoubtedly  made.  ]}ut  the  especial 
point  to  which  this  paper  is  directed  is  not  this,  but  to  the  correc- 
tion of  opinion  with  reference  to  the  production  of  vowel-sounds. 
These  are  asseverated  to  result  from  the  passage  of  air  along  the 
mouth,  and  to  be  the  etfect  of  its  modilieation,  including,  or  course, 
the  pharynx  and  nose  as  factors.  In  }H'oof  of  tiiis  I  'luote  Carpenter. 

'•The  vowel  sounds  are  continuous  tones  modified  by  the  form  of 
the  aperfure  through  which  they  pass  out ;  while  in  sounding  con- 
sonants tiie  breath  suffers  a  more  or  less  complete  interruption  in 
its  passage  through  parts  anterior  to  the  larynx.  Hence  the  really 
simple  vowel-sounds  are  capable  of  prolongation  during  any  time 
that  breath  can  sustain  them.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with 
the  real  diphthongal  sounds  fof  which  it  will  presently  appear  that 
the  English  I  is  onej,  whilst  it  is  true  of  some  consonants.  It 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  tnauy  who  have  written  on  this 
subject,  that  the  laryngeal  voice  is  not  essential  to  the  formation 
of  either  vowels  or  consonants;  for  all  may  be  sounded  in  a  whisper. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  larynx  is  not  primarily  concerned 
in  their  production,  and  this  has  been  fully  established." 

Agaiti  he  says:  "Tiiat  the  vowel-sounds  are  produced  by  simple 
modifications  in  the  form  of  the  external  passages  is  easily  proved, 
'o(jth  by  observation  and  imitative  experimeut.  When  the  mouth 
IS  opened  wide,  the  tongue  dei>rcssed,  and  the  velum  palati  elevat- 
ed, so  as  to  give  the  freest  possil)le  exit  to  the  voice,  the  vowel  a  lu 
its  broadest  form  (ah)  is  sounded.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  oral 
aperture  be  contracted,  the  tongue  being  still  depressed,  the  sound 
00,  the  continental  u,  is  produced.  If  attention  be  paid  to  the  state 
of  the  buccal  cavity  during  the  jjrouuiiciation  of  the  different 
vowel-sounds,  it  will  bj  fouiul  lo  unilergo  a  great  variety  of  modifi- 
cations, arising  from  varieties  of  ](o3ition  of  the  tongue,  the  cheeks, 
the  lip?,  and  the  velum  palati.  Tiie  position  of  the  tongue  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  primary  conditions  of  the  variation  of  the  sounds, 
for  it  may  be  easily  ascertaiiu-d  that,  by  peculiar  inflections  of  this 
organ,  a  great  diversity  of  vowel  suuiuls  may  be  produced;  th  ■ 
other  parts  remaining  the  same.  Still  there  is  a  certain  position 
of  all  the  parts  which  is  most  lavorable  (,o  the  formation  of  each  or 
these  sounds;  l)ut  this  could  not  l)e  expressed  without  a  lengthened 
description.  I'he  following  table,  siigiuly  altered  from  that  of 
Kempelon,  expresses  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  buccal  c 'vUi/ 
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and  of  the  oral  orifice,  for  some  of  the  principal  of  these— the  num- 
ber 5  expressing  the  largest  size,  and  the  others  in  like  propor- 
tion : — 

Size  of 
Vowel-aounds.  Oral  opening.  Buccal  cavity. 

a  as  in  ah 5  5 

a    "    name 4  S 

e     "     thejne 3  1 

0     '•    cold 2  4 

00    "    cool 1  5 

"These  are  the  sounds  of  the  five  vowels,  n,  e,  i,  o,  u.  in  most 
continental  languages;  and  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  the  ar- 
rangement is  a  much  more  natural  one  than  that  of  our  own  vowel- 
series."  Having  made  this  quotation,  I  proceed  at  once  to  give 
the  first  case,  bearing  directly  on  this  point: — 

Edward  Larkin,  a^t.  5(1,  born  in  Ireland,  April  14, 1871,  attempt- 
Mi  suicide  with  a  razor.  A  cut  was  made  immediately  above  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  extending  an  inch  each  side  of  the  median  line 
horizontally,  and  shaving  off  the  epiglottis  at  its  base.  The  muscles 
below  and  al)Ove,  by  their  tonic  power,  soon  made  an  oval  open- 
ing, two  inches  by  J  of  an  inch.  Swallowing  became  impossible. 
On  the  fourth  day  he  was  brought  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  having 
taken  no  food.  No  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  edges  together, 
trnsting  to  the  granulating  ju-ocess.  A  tube,  introduced  througli 
the  opening  into  the  cesophagns,  conveyed  food  to  the  sttunach. 
Tiiis  process  was  continued  for  about  live  weeks,  when  swallowing 
became  [wssible,  although  the  opening,  wliich  had  become  nearly 
circular,  was  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  At  the  present  time 
('June  10,  1871  j  he  swallows  solid  food,  but  part  of  the  Ii(|uid  food 
will  run  out  of  the  opening.  At  any  time  he  was  able  to  talk  by 
bending  liis  head  forward  and  tenijiorarily  closing  the  opening. 
When  tiie  head  was  thrown  back,  he  immediately  lost  this  power. 

The  experiment  of  enunciation  of  the  alpliabetical  sounds,  wiiii 
the  head  thrown  back,  was  made  witli  llie  vowels  first.  The  lour 
sounds  of  rt  as  in  all,  arm,,  age,  al,  were  at  once  distinctly  rendered. 
E,  next  attempted,  always  resulted  in  rt  as  in  fff/e.  [This,  1  think, 
must  be  put  to  the  account  of  tlie  llybernian  hirynx.] 

/  is  a  diphthong,  and  was  clearly  rendered. 

0,  both  long  and  short,  was  weil  brought  out  as  in  note  and  not. 
The  short  u  as  in  cul,  and  represented  by  nearly  all  the  otlier 
vowels,  was  also  well  pronounced. 

Fas/. 

The  diphthong  were  more  difiicult,  and  some  could  not  be  ut- 
tered ;  ou  as  in  our  was  pretty  well  pronounced;  oo,  pure  vowel, 
was  unilorinly  rendered  as  o  in  mtte. 

Oi,  as  in  noise,  coidd  scarcely  be  distinguished. 

The  alphabet,  taken  in  order,  resulted  in  the  enunciation  of  tiie 
vowel  element.  Thus  our  letter  B  was  i)roiiounced  a,  us  also  V 
m\D,    There  was  absolutely  no  consonant  uttered.    The  breath- 
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ing,  which  is  reprpsented  by  the  letter  //,  was  perfectly  rendered. 
It  was  clear  and  smooth,  and  when  joined  to  a  vowel  was  spoken 
loudly  and  clearly.  Thus,  /fa  and  other  sounds  of  «,  Hi  and  Ho, 
also  Hu  short:  were  pronounced  with  ease,  yi'and  G  are  considered 
guttural  aspirates.  Any  attempt  to  produce  them  resulted  iu  the 
pure  aspirate. 

These  experiments  were  repeated  on  two  different  occasions,  a 
few  days  a])art,  and  with  the  same  results.  But  on  the  second  trial 
it  was  suggested  that  some  air  might  pass  into  the  mouth,  and  a 
curtain  ol  buckskin  was  tittet  to  the  uj)per  part  of  the  aperture, 
thus  cutting  off  all  the  air  that  might  roach  the  mouth.  The 
result  was  the  same. 

As  regards  the  finish  of  the  tones  called  vowels,  there  was  clearly 
a  defect.  This  might  be  due  to  the  thickening  of  the  mucous 
membrance,  incident  to  the  inflammation  iu  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood— a  good  and  quite  sufficient  cause.  Or  it  might  be  ex- 
plained by  the  absence  of  the  modificatiou  by  the  mouth,  tongue, 
and  other  parts,  which  have  been  supposed  to  create  the  sounds, 
but  which,  as  is  here  shown,  can  only  polish  and  complete  what 
has  been  begun.  But  a  little  practice  will  enable  one  to  hold  the 
j)arts  above  the  larynx  j)erfectly  quiet,  and  still  produce  the  vowel- 
sound.  This  case  is  so  pathognomonic,  if  I  can  apply  such  a  term, 
that  it  must  reverse  and  settle  opinion  upon  the  seat  of  certain 
vowel-sounds. 

The  number  of  sounds  that  Larkiu  was  able  to  enunciate  is 
limited;  but  I  will  now  cite  another  case  that,  from  its' peculiar 
character,  supplements  the  one  just  detailed,  and  by  its  results 
confirms  the  belief  that  Larkin's  ability  to  enunciate  as  described 
would  exist  in  all  others,  thus  placing  the  seat  of  such  vocalization 
as  normal  in  all. 

-  During  the  year  ISoG  I  was  called  into  Orleans  Co.  to  see  Ed- 
ward ilattliews,  who  was  suffering  from  urgent  dyspncea.  I  ar- 
rived at  his  house  in  the  night,  and  at  once  opened  the  crico-thy- 
roid  space.  The  relief  was  sufficient,  and  I  did  not  see  him  again, 
for  a  long  time.  Two  yeai's  after,  as  I  am  informed,  a  piece  of  bone 
was  removed  from  the  opening,  which  had  been  kept  iree  by  a 
tube.  This  seemed  to  be  lodged  iu  the  larynx  somewhere,  but  the 
statement  is  too  indifinite  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  Neverthe- 
less, there  was  a  great  abatement  of  uni)leasant  symptoms  froin 
sorenes.'i  and  dyspiuea.  But  slowly  and  gradually  the  gloltis  be- 
came clo.sed,  anil  for  more  tlian  ten  years  a  cicatrix  has  cut  off  the 
air  from  the  trachea  into  tiie  mouth,  the  closure  being  at  the  base 
of  the  larynx  and  absolute,  not  the  least  air  passing  through.  Mr. 
Matthews,  who  is  now  forty-four  years  of  age,  is  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence, and  has  made  great  and  constant  efforts  to  enunciate  clearly, 
and  has  improved  much  of  latter  years.  Of  course,  every  sound  is 
a  whisper,  and  also  short,  for  the  air  is  driven  by  the  buccinators 
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und  the  muscles  of  the  toiigne  and  the  supply  of  air  is  small.  From 
this  man  we  would  expect  to  hear  the  consonants,  if  he  could  speak 
at  all,  and  this  is  es-entiully  true. 

R  and  L  he  cannot  pronounce,  as  they  require  a  continuous 
tone,  and  are  interested  in  a  quiescent  state  of  the  buccinators, 
which  are  the  cliief  means  of  forcing  the  air  out.  But  even  these 
sounds  can  be  faintly  traced  in  combination  with  others,  in  the 
construction  of  a  word.  'J'lie  pure  breathing  represented  by  the 
letter  //cannot  be  made  at  all,  or  in  any  combination.  The  single 
vowel-sounds  of  (t,  as  in  arm,  at,  all,  and  age,  cannot  b?  rendered 
at  all.  A  blowing  sound  was  the  result  of  the  effort,  and  when  the 
finger  was  placed  over  the  aperture  in  the  trachea  there  was  ab- 
solute silence.  'J'he  celeliral  command  was  obviously  to  the  larynx. 
0  was  also  silent,  or  resulting  in  oo,  as  in  ooze.  I,  as  in  isle,  was 
also  silent  when  the  aperture  was  closed,  or  a  mere  blowing  sound 
if  opened.  E  clearly  enunciated,  and  this  vowel  is  made  in  the 
front  part  of  the  month,  by  throwing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against 
the  lower  incisors  and  curling  it  upwards.  While  fixed,  the  con- 
tinuous tone  E  results. 

The  nameless  vowel  represented  by  «  as  in  nut,  e  as  in  err,  %  as 
in  »ir,  and  o  as  in  honor,  sometimes  styled  the  urvocal,  could  not 
be  uttered  except  in  connection  with  consonants. 

Short  0  as  in  not. 
"     c    "    net. 
"     i    "    nit, 
could  be  rendered  in  conjnnction  with  consonants,  but,  with  the 
exoeptioft   of  short  e,  could  not  be  rendered  individually.      The 
diphthongs   were   much   more   successfully  pronounced   than   by 
Larkin. 

Thus  the  solt  u  as  in  (jralituile  is  a  diphthong  composed  of  e  « 
{oo)  and  was  rendered  beautifully. 

Oo  is  really  a  very  pure  vowel,  perhaps  the  most  of  any,  ifwje 
except  e,  but  it  is  not  so  placed  in  our  catalogues,  and  lean  hardly 
understand  why,  unless  it  baiipeiis  to  be  represented  !jy  a  double 
character.  This  is  made  at  the  lips  exclusively,  as  in  ooze,  and  was 
rendered  with  great  perfection. 

Oi  as  in  noise,  and  on  as  in  ovr,  both  failed. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  consonants  are  generally  pronounced, 
most  of  them  individually,  but  some  only  in  coiiuectiou  with 
vowels. 

B,  C,  D,  F,  G,  K,  P,  T,  X,  Z,  and  V,  pronounced  as  words  and 
pure.  But  II  not  all.  L.  and  U.  very  faint,  when  combined  with 
e  long. 

M  and  N  in  connection  with  vowels  only. 

The  consonants,  I'  and  T,  imule  in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth, 
were  more  easily  managed  than  I  lie  others.  Aceonliiigly  tlie  vowels 
within  his  capiicity  were  sure  to  be  brought  out  best  between  them. 
Thus:- 
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Pet -.- Pretty  well. 

Pit " 

Pot "        " 

Put... " 

Peet -. Admirably. 

Pout .- Not  at  all. 

Pent Beautifully. 

Pat  as  Put  or  Pot. 

Pate,  not  at  all,  or  as  Peet. 

Th,  as  in  Thing  aiunVith Well. 

Ch,  as  ill  Church,  and  Sh,  as  in  Shall... ...Well. 

Nt,  as  iu  Seitt - Well. 

The  conclusions  that  I  arrive  at  from  these  two  striking  cases 
are  these: — 

1st.  That  the  laryn.x  is  not  only  the  generator  of  voice  (so 
calleci),  but  the  actual  seat  of  vocalization  for  the  vowels  a,  in  all 
its  forms,  i  long,  o  long,  and  the  pure  aspirate.  Also  the  short 
vowels,  which  are  also  explosive,  as  i  is  in  sit,  o  in  not,  and  name- 
less one  or  urvocal. 

2d.  That  these  sounds  receive  a  finish  in  the  pharynx,  nose, 
and  mouth;  with  the  exception  of  the  pure  breathing  and  the  short 
vowels. 

8d.     The  consonants  are  all  made  above  the  larynx. 

4th.  The  vowel  c  long  is  matle  purely  in  the  front  part  of  the 
mouth,  also  the  vowel  oo  and  tlie  diphthong  c;(.  which  is  composed 
of  tiiese  two  elements, 

5th.  The  short  vowels  («  in  mel)  (/  in  .'.■(7)  («  in  nut)  {o  in  not) 
can  be  made  iu  the  front  part  of  the  month. 

6th.  The  urvocal  can  probably  be  made  in  several  places  from 
the  larynx  to  the  front  of  the  mouth. 

These  propositions  are  nearly  all  mere  statements  of  facts,  but 
some  are  inferences. 

The  observation  on  Edward  L:ukin  were  made  in  the  jiresence 
of  my  colleagues  Drs.  Casey  and  Carroll  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital-, 
and  also  of  Prof.  Lattimore  of  the  Kochester  University.  They 
were  repeated  on  two  occasious,  a  few  days  apart,  but  became  after 
a  short  time  impossible  from  clo.sure. 

Those  on  Mr.  Matthews  have  been  repeated  on  three  occasions, 
■within  the  last  three  months  :  on  one  in  the  presence  of  my  coll- 
eagues in  the  Buffalo  Medical  College  and  several  ]iiiysicians  and 
students  of  medicine,  and  on  anotlier,  in  the  presence  of  Prof. 
Mixer  of  the  iiochester  University,  and  I'rof.  Palmer  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Proekpmt — two  gentlemen  whose  interest  iu  the  case 
arose  from  the  fact,  that  they  were  the  teaciiers  of  languages  in  their 
respective  institutions.  Doublliil  soiiiuls  iiave  been  carfully  ex- 
cluded, and  1  feel  sure  that  no  observations  have  been  retained 
which  are  not  clear  and  decided  beyond  cavil.    The  Medicil  Record, 
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Darwinism  in  Reference  to  the  Eyes  of  Animals, 


Dr.  B.  Joy  JoflVios  made  a  brief  verbal   eommuiiipatioii   on    the 
unity  oi'dosigii  ii»  tlie  eyes  ol"  man  and  tlie  lower  animals. 

Ill  the  Harvard  University  Course  of  Jjectures  on  the  "Anatomy 
and  Pliysioloi,'y  of  Vision,"  which  I  am  now  delivering  at  Cam- 
bridge, I  liave  had  opea.sion  to  e.siiecially  atiuly  the  unity  of  design 
in  the  visual  organs  of  man  and  otlier  animals,  and  by  means  of 
my  pictures  and  diagrams  1  trust  to  make  thi.s  evident  to  the  So- 
ciety. As  every  ilhiminated  point  in  nature  sends  out  rays  of  light 
in  all  directions,  we  have  only  diveiV'ing  i'ays,  or  those,  which  so 
far  as  the  eye  is  coneerned,  are  i)ractically  parallel.  There  is  needed 
a  refractive  medium  therefore,  to  bring  such  rays  to  a  focus  on  the 
recijiient  surface,  where  the  stimulus  of  liglit  linally  causes  nerve 
stimulation,  sending  the  sensation  of  light  through  an  optic  nerve, 
to  the  brain  or  its  representative.  We  may  take  the  human  eye  as 
the  highest  type,  and  here  we  have  refraeiiiig  media;  namely,  the 
conve.v  cornea  and  double  ciuive.K  crystalline  lens  ijeiiind  it,  by 
means  of  which  diverging  or  parallel  rays  of  light  are  focussed  on 
the  recipient  surface  or  retina,  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  eye- 
ball behind.  Tims  is  formed  what  exactly  corres|)ouds  to  a  camera 
obncura-  We  have  refracting  media  in  whose  focus,  or  in  tlie  plane 
of  whose  focus,  is  placed  a  recipient  surface,  which  recipient  sur- 
face or  membrane  or  retina  contains  the  means  or  apparatus  for 
causing  tiie  stmiulus  of  light  to  give  rise  to  a  nerve  sensation  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  brain.  Now  all  eyes,  no  matter  what  their  ex- 
ternal shape  or  appearance,  if  they  answer  these  postulates  may  of 
course  be  ranked  together  as  constructed  on  one  design  or  plan.  If 
we  follow  down  the  series  of  vertebrates  we  shall  lind  these  eyes  all 
formed  on  this  principle  of  the  camera  obscura.  So  also  in  the 
»*«)/>/«  or  «(/(^i7/(y;/«/ eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom,  we 
we  shall  find  areliactive  apparatus,  in  the  plane  of  whose  focus  is 
a  recipient  membrane  or  retina.  And  this  notwithstanding  any 
diflereuce  in  sha)ie,  size,  or  general  appearance  of  the  vertebrate 
eye,  or  the  simplicity  of  these  so-called  additional  eyes  of  the  in- 
sects. 'I'he  only  other  f.)riu  of  eye  existing  in  the  animal  series  is 
the  ct>»(yw((»(/ or /W'c'/tY/ eye  of  the  insects  and  articulates.  The 
common  cornea  of  this  eye  is  divided  up  into  a  large  number  of 
distinct  facets,  (five  to  thirty  thousand),  each  one  corres[)onding 
to  a  tube  of  pigment,  so  to  speak,  in  which  is  found  the  final  term- 
ination of  the  optic  nerve  fibre.  The  ray  of  light  wliit^h  enters 
through  any  one  of  the  transparent  facets  can  only  affect  the  optic 
nerve  fibre  termination  corresponding  to  it.  Hence  naturalists  and 
I)liilo8ophei's  Seemed  forced  to  accord  to  this  lorm  of  visual  a])para- 
lus  a  dilU-ivnt  method  of  perceiving  light  from  that  which  prevails 
•with  the  eyes  formed  on  the  ])rinciple  of  the  camera  obscura.  Jo- 
hannes Muller's  dictum,  more  than  anything  else,  seemed  to  render 
this  an  accepted  truth.     Long  ago,  however,  the  strangeness  was 
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pointed  out  of  an  animal  having  eyes  near  each  other,  whose 
methods  of  receiving  and  perceiving  light  wore  on  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent plans.  Mr.  Darwin  saw  at  once  this  would  militate  against 
his  theory,  and  comparatively  recent  research  shows  that  it  is  not 
true.  These  compound  or  facetted  eyes  are  also  now  found  to  have 
a  refracting  medium,  in  tlie  plane  of  whose  focus  is  a  recipient  sur- 
face corresponding  to  a  retina.  Each  one  of  these  facets  is  in  real- 
ity a  convex  lens,  and  as  an  old  anatomist  said,  ''if  we  look  at  a 
man  througli  these  we  shall  sec  a  whole  army  of  dwarfs."  There 
is,  then,  a  ])iclure  formed  behind  tiicm,  just  as  there  is  a  picture 
formed  on  the  retina  in  the  vertebrate  eye.  Moreover,  behind  each 
facet  tliere  is  a  refracting  body  whicli  we  will  call  the  vitreous  cone 
and  however  its  shape  and  appearance  may  vary  in  insects  and 
crustaceans,  vet  its  pur[)ose  remains  the  same;  namely,  that  of  re- 
fracting the  light,  and  together  with  the  convex  facet  focussing  it 
on  the  terminal  end  of  the  optic  nerve  fibre  behind  and  in  contact 
with  the  vitreous  cone.  Here,  then,  the  stimulus  of  light  produces 
excitation  of  a  nerve  to  carry  sensation  to  the  brain,  or  its  repre- 
sentative. The  facet  may  represent  the  human  cornea,  the  refract- 
ing vitreous  cone  next  behind  it,  tlie  crystalline  lens,  and  if  we 
should  pusli  back  the  final  optic  nerve  termini  by  the  interposition 
of  a  vitreous  humor,  the  very  sliape  would  then  resemble  the  verte- 
brate type.  Thus,  we  find  unity  of  design  in  all  eyes,  vertebrate, 
simple  and  compound.  The  question  naturally  arises,  how  can  the 
iusKct  see  things  singly  if  thousand  of  pictures  of  the  same  thing 
are  perceived.  The  answer  is  that  a  single  filjre  supplies  many 
facets.  Moreover,  eyes  seemingly  facetted  or  compound,  are  on 
examination,  found  to  be  groups  of  simple  eyes  close  together.  No 
objection  has  been  made  to  an  animal's  seeing  singly  with  several 
simple  eyes  when  these  are  closely  grouped,  or  to  man's  single  vis- 
ion with  two  eyes.  A  multiplied  picture  does  not  go  as  such  to 
tiie  brain. 

Now  tiien,  where  does  light  become  turned  into  nerve  stimula- 
tion. This  takes  place  in  the  retina,  for  the  optic  nerve  itself  is 
insensible  to  light,  and  where  it  enters  the  eyeball  is  a  blind  spot 
in  our  held  of  vision.  The  retina  is  by  no  means  simply  a  mem- 
branous exj)ansion  of  nerve  substance,  but  a  most  coni]ilicated 
structure.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  arguments  in  proof  I  would 
simply  say  tliat  its  outer  layer  contains  alone  the  percipient  ele- 
ments, called  from  their  shai>e  tiie  rods  and  cones.  These  stand 
crowded  together  after  the  manner  of  a  mosaic,  at  right  angles  to 
the  black  pigmented  surface  against  whicli  they  lie,  or  rather  in 
which  they  are  bedded.  The  outer  portion  o."  these  wonderfully 
minute  little  rods  anil  cones  is  now  found  to  be  com[)osed  of  a  pile 
of  plates  of  a  refra(!ting  material  separated  l)y  a  less  refractive  in- 
termediate substance,  like  a  pile  of  glass  plates  separated  by  air.  In 
contact  with  these  come  the  ultimate  librilht;  of  the  optic  nerve 
fibres,  and  ill  some  way  the  action  of  the  light  streaming  through 
this  pile  of  plates  stimulates  the  nerve  to  a  sensation  of  light  to  go 
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to  the  brain.  This  plated  or  layered  structure  of  the  rods  and  cones 
is  universal  in  the  vertelirate  eye.  The  portion  of  the  compound 
or  facetted  eye  wiiicli  corresi)ouds  to  the  rods  and  coues  is  the  nerve 
sul)stance.  or  its  roi)rosentative,  behind  the  vitreous  cone  in  the 
pi<Tnionted  tulie,  and  here  also  this  plate  structure  has  been  found 
in^the  insects  and  crustaceans.  Thus,  then,  not  o;ily  are  all  eyes 
so  formed  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  same  laws  of  light,  m  having  re- 
fracting media,  in  tiie  plane  of  whose  focus  a  recipient  orgiiu  turns 
lifrht  into  nerve  sensation,  hut  the  percipient  elements  of  this  recep- 
tive organ,  the  retina,  are  also  the  same,  perfectly  establishing  the 
unity  of  design  in  all  visual  organs  of  men  and  lower  animals. — 
Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  1871. 

:o: 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  case  reported  in  the  June 
Number  of  the  Eichmond  and  Louisville  Medical  Journal.  Our 
readers  will  notice  that  tiie  tumor  was  removed  by  the  method  of 
enucleation  recommended  by  us  in  Ovarian  Tumors. 

Removal  of  a  Large  Fibro-Cystic  Tumor  of  the  Uterus  by 
Gastrotomy. 


Py  T.  0«lll»ri\  Thomas,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Obsterlcs  and  Dieeases  of  Women  and  Children 
In  the  t-'ollugc  of  Physicliuiu  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  Kecorded  by  Dr.  Matthew  D.  Manu, 
Honne  PhyBlcian. 

"E.  K.,  aged  twenty-eight,  married,  living  in  Xew  Jersey,  admit- 
ted to  the  Strangers'  Hospital  September  ^4,  1871.  Patient  has 
been  married  ten  years,  but  never  been  pregnant.  Her  menses  ap- 
peared at  tlic  usuy,!  time,  and  have  always  recurred  regularly. 

A  year  ago  she  noticed  some  swelling  in  the   lower   part   of  her 
abdoiuen,  originating  in  tlie  left  side.     This  increased  quite  slowly 
during  the  first  six   months,   and   attracted    very    little  attention. 
Since  last  spring  the  growth   developed   rapidly    until  its   present 
size.     Within  a  short  time  she  has  complained  of  dyspnoea   or   or- 
thopufra,  of  considerable  pain  in  the  back,  and  of  markeil  debility. 
On  admission,  patient  weak  but  in  good  spirits  ;  pulse  over  100. 
Tlie  abdomen  is  distended  l)ut  very  tense  ;  the  umbilical  depression 
not  effaced.     There  is  absence  of  resonance   all  over   the   front   of 
the  abdomen  up  to  a  point  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and   the 
ensiforn  cartilage,  and  distinct  fluctuation.     Tiie  tumor  resembles 
ill  shajie  and  size  the  uterus  in  the   eighth   month    of  pregnancy, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  an  ovarian  cyst  requiring   immediate   meas- 
ures for  relief,  on  account  of  the   extreme   tension    and   the   pain 
which   this  induces. 

Operation. — On  the  25th  of  Sep'einber,  the  patient  having  been 
etherized,  tlie  tumor  was  removed  by  Dr.  Tlioma.s,  in  the  presence 
of  Drs.  Peaslee,  Sands,  Draper,  Markoe,  Brown,  and  a  large  nuin- 
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ber  of  students.  An  incision  of  three  inches  was  made  in  tlie 
median  line  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  pelvis  down  to  the 
sac.  A  sound  Avas  then  swept  around  the  tumor,  which  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  it  was  free  of  attachments.  The  tumor  was 
then  tapped,  and  there  flowed  away  about  four  r(uarls  of  a  chocolate 
colored  fluid,  which  was  found  to  consist  of  bloody  serum.  The 
wall  of  the  su[)posed  ovarian  cyst  was  found  to  be  so  very  thick 
that,  after  removal  of  the  ihiid,  ditliculty  was  experienced  in  with- 
drawing the  sac  thiough  the  opening.  This  was,  therefore,  pro- 
longed to  five  or  six  inches  and  tlie  sac  drawn  out.  To  the  surprise 
ot  the  operator,  it  was  found  to  be  a  sac  with  very  thicli  walls 
growing  from  the  fundus  uteri,  and  disconnected  with  the  ovaries, 
both  of  which  were  healthy.  The  only  explanation  which  could  be 
given  of  its  developement,  was  that  a  tumor  originally  solid  had 
undergone  cystic  degeneration  or  liquefaction  in  its  centre,  and 
tiius  taken  on  a  cystic  character.  Il;emorrliage  iiad  unquestion- 
al)ly  occurn  d  witliin  the  sac  thus  formed,  for  a  large  amount  of 
blood  was  found  to  exist  in  the  thud  removed  by  tapping.  The 
walls  of  this  cyst  was  estimated  as  about  halt  an  inch  thick. 

The  removal  of  the  tumor  presented  great  dilficulties,  tor  no 
pedicle  existed.  This  was  accomplished  by  that  species  of  enuclea- 
tion recommended  by  Dr.  Miner,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  An  incision 
having  been  made  through  the  outer  envelope  of  the  tumor,  the 
oi>erator  stripped  this  back  on  both  sides,  and  by  this  means  enu- 
cleated the  tumor.  From  the  walls  of  the  enveloping  sac  thus  left, 
a  good  deal  of  luemorrhage  occurred,  but  this  was  controlled  by  one 
or  two  ligatures,  free  api)lication  of  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron 
and  exposure  to  the  atmosi)here.  The  walls  of  this  envelope  of 
the  tumor  were  then  ligated  by  silk  and  returned  to  the  abdomen. 
The  abdominal  wound  was  closed  by  silver  sutures,  except  at  the 
.lower  extremity,  into  which  a  small  tent  was  inserted  to  facilitate 
drainage  and  washing  out  of  the  peritoneum,  which  the  operator 
thought  would  almcst  assuredly  be  demanded. 

8  1'.  M. — I'atieut  recovers  slowly  from  the  ether;  pulse  108  ;  is 
kept  quiet  with  morphine." 

'•Three  months  after  the  (jporiition  she  presented  herself  at  the 
hospital,  looking  fat  and  healthy.  So  changed  was  she  in  appear- 
ance I  hat  it  was  dillicult  ar  lirst  to  recognize  her." 


-:o:- 


Editorial. 


Ovariotomy,— Looking  After  nir  Laurels. 

It  will  lie  remembered  that  a  few  mmiUis  since,  we  noticed  the  favor  with 
wliicli  our  iileii  of  emicleatiiig  ovarian  and  other  intra  pelvic  timior:?,  liiid  been 
received  in  Enjjlund,  and  the  success  there  iiltuiucd  by  this  method.    \\\;  havy 
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recently  received  the  new  edition  of  Tliomas  on  tlie  Diseases  of  Woman,  and 
are  much  gratifletl  by  the  compliment  paid  enucleation  in  ovariotomy  by  this 
distinguished  teacher  and  author.  He  says:  "I  have  resorted  to  this  method  ad- 
viseil  by  Dr.  Minor  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  three  times,  with  good  results,  in  cases 
which  would  have  proved  unmanageable  by  other  means.  It  apiiears  to  me  to 
to  be  one  of  the  niost  valuable  ol  all  the  contributions  to  ovariotomy,  which 
have  emanated  from  this  country."  This  endorsement  of  o>ir  suggestion  first 
made  to  the  profession  not  more  than  three  years  since,  and  the  universal  favor 
with  which  experts  in  ovariotomy  liave  considered  the  novel,  and  at  first  start- 
ling proposition  lliat  ovarian  and  other  iiUra-pi'lvic  tumors  could  be  removed 
withouthtemorrhage,  and  without  cautery,  damp  or  ligature ;  thus  leaving 
noiiedicletotre^it,  and  avoiding  many  of  the  difflculties  and  dangers  of  the 
proceedure,  has  very  naturally  been  a  source  of  pride  and  pleasure.  If  our 
readers  do  not  have  quite  so  much  interest  in  it  as  we  do,  we  will  gladly  excuse 
them ;  if  in  ovariotomy  they  will  try  the  plan  by  enucleation. 


■:o:- 


Niagara  County  Medical  Society,  Old  and  New, 

It  appears  from  articles  in  the  Lockport  Morning  Time),  that  the  old  Medical 
Society,  organized  in  1823,  was  declared  in  January,  1871,  dissolved  or  dit- 
bandcd.  A  new  Society  was  then  oiganized,  new  by-laws  adopted,  and  offlctrs 
duly  chosen.  It  now  appears  that  the  Society  will  not  remain  in  solution,  and 
a  cull  was  made  by  twelve  physicians  of  the  county,  members  of  the  old  soci- 
ety to  meet  at  the  .ludson  House  Tuesday,  June  flfst.  All  regidar  physicians 
who  have  not  done  so,  were  invited  to  join  the  Society  and  take  part  in  the 
election  of  offlcere. 


-:o;- 


Books  Reviewed. 


Lectures  on  A  ural  Catarrh  ;  or  the  commonest  forms  of  Dt^afness 
and  their  cure.  By  ricTKii  AlM';n,  M.  D  ,  etc.  New  York:  W.m. 
Woou  &  Co.  1872. 

The  author  has  presented  us  in  this  little  work  twelve  lectures  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Aural  Ontarrli,  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  fiiul  a  welcome  reception 
i.y  every  physician,  into  whose  hands  it  may  chance  to  fall.  The  .suhjecl  of 
Aural  Catarrh  is  one  that  is  but  briefly  spoken  of  in  most  of  the  text  books  to 
'.PC  found  in  the  libraries  of  the  general  practitioner,  and  the  monograph  of 
i)r.  Allen  will  supply  a  deficiency  long  felt  by  physicians,  who  hive  not  had 
aceeng  to  the  more  extended  treatises  on  aural  difUculties,  and  yet  who  are 
uficu  called  upon  to  treat  this  doss  of  diseases. 
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^he  hope  of  the  author  that  it  may  be  of  help  in  telling  the  physician  "how 
to  examine,  what  to  look  for,  and  where  to  find  the  disease,  in  a  case  of  aural 
tatarrh,"  is  we  think  fully  realised,  and  we  look  upon  his  work  as  a  valuable 
guide  to  the  general  practitioner. 


A   Tnalisie  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones.     By  Thomas  M.  Makkoe, 

M.  D.,  etc.     New  York:  D.  Ai'PLETon  &  Co.  1873. 

Prof.  Markoe  has  given  us  in  tliis  work  a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
treatise  on  diseases  of  the  bones.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts  treating 
successively  diseases  of  bone,  tumors  of  bone,  and  malignant  diseases  of 
bone.  Each  of  these  subjects  are  treated  in  a  very  complete  and  satisfactory 
manner  and  are  fully  illustrated  by  cases  from  the  extensive  practice  by  the 
author. 

Each  subject  is  presented  in  plain  and  well  chosen  language,  and  can  not 
fail  to  impress  the  reader  that  the  author  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  what 
he  writes. 

The  large  amount  of  illustrative  cases  together  with  the  allusions  which  are 
often  made  to  the  authorities  on  tlie  subject  of  bone  pathology  give  evidence 
that  the  author  has  carefully  and  in  a  large  number  of  instances  successfully 
put  into  practice  the  result  of  his  investigation  and  discoveries  in  diseases  of 
bones.  The  text  is  iinely  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings  many  of  them 
original,  the  book  is  presented  to  the  profession  in  tine  binding  and  clear 
type,  and  is  an  acquisition  of  real  value  in  this  branch  of  surgery. 


Earth  as  a  Topical  nj^pUcation  in  Surgery.  By  Addinell  Hgwson', 
M.  D.     With  four  photo-relief  illustrations. 

In  1869  Dr.  Hewson,  whose  attention  had  been  previously  attracted  to  the 
disinfecting  proijcrties  of  earth  as  illustrated  hy  the  earth  closet,  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  use  of  this  substance  as  a  topical  api)lication  to  all  cases  need- 
ing such  application  which  should  come  under  his  care  during  his  term  of 
service  in  the  surgical  ward  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

After  making  a  thorough  trial  for  six  months  of  this  dressing,  in  cases  many 
of  them  which  were  as  severe  as  usually  fall  under  the  observation  of  medical 
men  Dr.  Hewson  was  satisfied  as  to  tlie  value  and  utility  of  earth  as  a  topical 
dressing  in  surgical  cases. 

Fearing  however  that  he  might  be  accused  of  being  too  hasty  in  his  con- 
clusions, he  has  allowed  nearly  three  year's  to  give  his  observations  the  benefit 
of  further  rescarcli  and  study.  The  result  of  this  has  been  the  production 
of  a  work  showing  the  results  of  the  application  of  earth  in  ninety-three  case-, 
together  with  comments  on  the  effects  of  the  contact  of  earth,  and  modus 
operandi  of  earth,  as  a  deodeiizer  and  over  puterfaction,  in  its  efiect  on  Living 
Parts. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  Dr.  Hewson's  book  and  shall  look 
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with  interest  for  any  fiirlhci-  liglit,  wbich  nwy  be  llirown  on  tlic  sijlijoct. 
The  four  illustrations  which  the  book  contains  are  finely  executed  and  show 
a  great  advance  in  the  art  of  illiistratinK  books  wbich  we  hope  to  see  more 
fully  introduced. 

History  of  Medicine  from  the  earliest  ages  to  tM  comrnenceinent  of  the 
Nineleenth  CenUiry.  By  Robi.ey  Dunolison,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  etc. 
Arranged  and  edited  by  Richard  J.  Diinglison,  M.  D.  Philadel- 
phia: Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1872.  (By  subscription  only.) 
This  very  interesting  hook  comprises  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  by  the  late  Prof.  Dunglison,  while  connected  with  tlie  university  of 
Virginia. 

The  history  of  medicine  is  gradually  traceil  from  the  earliest  ages,  when  the 
healing  art  was  surrounded  with  sui)er.!lilion  and  the  mysteries  heathen 
religion  and  pagan  sacrifice,  down  to  the  periods  of  discovery  and  research , 
when  the  medical  i)rofesslon  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  threw  aside  the  cover- 
ing of  tradition  and  superstitious  awe,  and  aUowed  the  clear  light  of  scientific 
research  to  shine  through  the  darkness  which  had  hitherto  covered  all  that  per- 
tained to  the  art  of  healing.  The  errors  into  which  the  leading  minds  of  the 
past  were  so  easily  led  by  following  a  theory  or  fancy,  which  had  taken  pos- 
session of  their  minds,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  facts,  and  which  was 
blindly  followed  by  the  deluded  teacher  and  his  disciples,  without  once  paus- 
ing to  investigate  the  cause  or  c/Tect  of  the  natural  phenomena,  whicli  they 
were  daily  observing,  is  forcibly  illustrated,  and  sliould  teach  a  h'sson  to  son)e 
of  the  men  of  our  time  who  delight  to,  what  is  called  in  common  language 
"ride  a  Hobby." 

The  men  and  teaching  of  tlie  past  are  brought  before  us  and  introduced  to 
our  attention  in  the  concise,  brief  and  vivid  language  for  whicli  Prof.Dunglison 
is  so  well  noted.  The  reader  ca-i  neither  gnnuVile  because  the  writer  dwells 
too  long  on  uninteresting  details,  or  because  he  too  brietly  touches  the  im- 
]>ortant  points  of  his  suhjc;ct.  To  all  readers  this  volume  will  l)e  a  treasure  ; 
serving  as  a  condensed  history  to  the  practitioner  who  has  not  the  time  or  in- 
cUration  to  read  more  extended  works  and  as  a  guide  and  incentive  to  further 
research  to  him  who  wbhes  to  investigate  more  fully  the  details  of  medii:al 
history. 


Dr.  Eiffhy's  Ohsletric  Memoranda.  Fourth  Edition  revised  and 
enlarged.  By  Alfkkd  Me.\I)0\vs,  lit.  D.  etc.  Philadelphia: 
Lindsay  &  Blakiston  1872. 

Memoranda  on  I'oisovg.    By  the  late  Tho.mas  TIawke-s  Tannku, 
M.  D.,    F.  L.  S.     Third  and  com])letely  revised  edition.     Phila- 
delphia: Lindsey  &  Blakiston  1872. 
These  two  little  books  will  be  peibaps,  more  readily  received  by  the  student, 
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who  is  prcpaiiiig  (or  examination,  or  who  wishes  to  refresh  his  mind  on  some 
of  the  salient  points  without  reading  over  the  whole  subject,  than  by  the 
practitioner,  wlio  has  or  sliould  liave  the  wliole  sulycct  stored  up  in  liis  mind. 

For  any  one  however  who  is  forgetful  for  the  time  being  of  some  technical 
term,  or  especial  position,  or  prssentation  in  obstetrics  Dr.  Rigby's  memor- 
anda is  without  doubt  just  the  thing  to  set  him  right. 

Often  in  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  the  moment  the  young  practitioner  who 
is  called  to  a  case  of  poisoning  is  forgetful  of  the  proper  mode  of  treatment;  to 
such  no  book  of  its  size  that  we  are  acquainted  with  will  lie  of  more  aid  than 
the  memoranda  of  poisons  by  Dr.  Tanner.  Although  we  should  look  with 
disfavor  upon  any  physician  who  should  be  in  the  habit  of  relying  upon  any 
pocket  aid  to  his  memory,  yet  we  can  imagine  of  instances  where  in  these  ' 
little  books  would  be  of  considerable  aid. 

Both  books  have  been  revised  and  to  a  large  extent  re-arranged  and  are 
presented  to  the  profession  in  a  very  engaging  form. 

Parturition  without  Fain,  a  Code  of  Directions  for  escaping  the 
Primal  Curse.  Edited  by  M.  L.  Hoi.buook,  M.  D  ,  Second 
Edition,     New  York:  Wood  &  Holbrook  1871. 

Parturition  without  paii;  would  indeed  be  a  boon  of  inestimable  value  to 
mankind.  The  rules  promulgated  by  the  author  for  following  a  more 
Hygienic  mode  of  living  and  dressing,  if  followed  by  the  women  of  our  land 
would,  without  doubt,  produce  more  health  and  comfort  if  not  less  pain  in 
child  birth.  The  fashionable  follies  of  the  over  heated  drawing  and  ball  room 
of  late  suppers  and  indigestible  food,  and  the  foolish  and  hurtful  mode  or 
dressing  arc  slowly  but  surely  producing  their  certain  effects  of  weakness  and 
disease  upon  the  women  of  our  day. 

The  rules  given  by  Dr.  Holbrook  are  plain  iiiid  simple,  and  the  results  cited 
are  truly  encouraging,  Yet  without  doubt  no  rules  of  this  or  of  any  other 
character  are  capable  of  abolishing  pain  from  the  lying  in  chamber. 


Diseases  of  Womrn.  By  T.  Oii.lari)  Tiiomaw,  M.  D.  Tliird  Edi- 
tion. Enlarged  and  tlioro uglily  revised.  With  two  hundred 
and  forty  six  illustrations.     Philadelphia:    Henry  C.  Lea,  1873. 

Thomas  on  diseases  of  women  as  offered  t(j  the  profession  in  this,  its  third 
edition  is  the  latest  and  best  work  in  the  English  language,  (or  we  believe  any 
other  language)  upon  this  subject.  We  have  taken  groat  interest  in  carefully 
perusing  its  pages,  and  find  that  ho  has  given  his  o|iinions  without  apparent 
bias,  by  what  has  been  previously  said  either  by  himself  or  anybody  else.  If 
he  wishes  to  condemn,  he  does  so  in  a  positive  and  maul/  way,  and  when  he 
expresses  opinions  he  carried  conviction  that  he  is  correct. 

The  comprehensive  character  of  work  commends  it  to  the  profession,  since 
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nothing  witbin  its  scope  will  be  found  wantine ;  it  may  triilj-  be  said  to  be 
complete  in  discussing  every  topic  legitimately  in  this  branch  of  practice. 
Tbe  older  works  upon  diseases  of  women  have  proveu  almost  obsolete,  in  the 
rapid  process  of  tliis  department  of  medicine.  A  few  yeai-s  makes  it  necessary 
to  change  much  of  tbe  teaching  or  omit  it  altogellier;  revision  of  a  w<jrkupon 
diseases  of  women  bas  been  a  necessity.  That  it  will  be  less  necessary  in  the 
future,  is  tiuilc  improbable,  since  knowledge  in  tbis  deimrtmcnt  is  nearly  all 
of  it  of  comparatively  recent  dale,  and  our  present  views  and  modes  of  pro- 
ceedure  will  l)f  modified  liy  experience  and  by  the  correcting  influences  of 
time.  Meanwhile  the  work  of  Prof.  Thomas  may  be  relied  upon  as  containing 
what  is  known  of  tbe  diseases  of  women. 

New  Books.— Authors  and  Publishers  have  been  busily  eni^aged  during  the 
past  winter  in  getting  their  works  ready  for  tbe  public,  and  tlie  result  has  been 
some  very  valuable  and  interesting  works  wliich  have  already  appeared  and 
others  which  will  be  ready  in  a  short  time. 

Messrs  Lindsay  &,  Blakistou  are  about  to  publish  several  valuable  and  in- 
structive woiks  among  which  we  notice  a  new  edition  of  "Hcwilts  Diagnosis 
and  Treatment  ot  diseases  preciiliar  to  Women,  and  CUarUs  outlines  of  Surgery." 

Wm.  Wood  Jt  Co.  announce  a  new  edition  of  Holmes'  System  ot  Surgery 
in  five  volumes,  illustrated.  They  will  also  shortly  publish  among  others  a 
new  edition  of  Byford's  practice  of  Obstetrics  and  of  Loomis'  Physical  Diag- 
nosis. 

Among  tbe  works  now  going  through  the  press  of  Messrs  Lippincott  &  Co. 
we  notice  a  work  on  Ovarian  Tumors  by  W.  L-  Allee,  M.  D.  and  Beck's 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 

A  new  edition  of  Watson's  lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic, 
and  of  Gross'  System  of  Surgery,  is  to  be  published  shortly  by  Henry  C.  Lea 
of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  I^ea  has  also  in  preparation  several  other  valuable  works 
on  medicine  and  surgery. 

Messrs  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  several  medical  works  in  press,  including  a 
treatise  on  Ovarian  Tumors.  By  E.  U.  Peaslee,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  A  work  on 
Diseases  of  the  Ovaries.  By  Dr.  T.  S|>encer  Wells.  And  a  Treatise  on  the 
Surgical  diseases  of  the  male  genitourinary  organs,  including  syphilis.  By  W. 
H.  Van  Bnren,  A.  M.,  M,  D.  and  Edward  L.  Keyes,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

'THKVK\iw\nci.fs.»—1\i(i  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July  is  replete  with  many 
interesting  articles. 

Tbe  departments  of  literature  and  science  are  eacli  filled  with  vivid  and 
plca-sant  discussions  concerning  the  literature  ot  the  times  ami  some  of  the 
recent  discnssions  in  science  which  have  engaged  the  minds  of  scientific  circles. 
Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  gives  part  YII  of  his  entertaining  articles  cm  tbe  Poet  of  tlie 
breakfast-table.  Mr.  John  A.  Bolles,  naval  solicitor  couinicnces  in  this  num- 
ber an  explanation  of  tlie  reasons  why  Semmes  of  the  Alabama  was  not  tried. 
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We  have  missed  the  Atlantic  from  our  table  for  some  time  and  are  glad  to 
wolcome  back  its  smiling  couutenauce. 

The  Lens  is  the  name  of  a  new  quarterly  Journal  of  microscopy  and  the 
allied  natural  sciences,  published  by  the  state  microscopical  society  of  IlUnoif. 
Numbers  one  aud  two  have  already  been  publislied  and  present  a  fine  appear- 
ance, containing  many  very  fine  articles  on  topics  pertaining  to  microscopy. 
Tlie  Journal  is  ably  edited  by  S.  A.  Hriggs,  office  177  Calumet  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

The  Porui.AL  Science  Monthly.  Messrs  Appleton  &  Co.  have  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  new  monthly  under  the  above  name.  The  maga- 
zine will  be  conducted  by  Prof.  E  L.  Youraans,  which  fact  alone  will  give 
assurance  of  its  value.  Among  the  list  of  contributors  to  the  first  number  we 
notice  the  names  of  Herbert  Spencer,  R.  G.  Proctor,  and  others  of  scientific 
note.  We  have  not  had  an  oijportunity  as  yet  of  seeing  the  .Journal,  but  from 
what  we  he;ir  of  its  worth  wish  it  all  success 

The  late  editors  of  the  IMafionnl  Mediail  Journal  announce  that  they  will 
soon  commence  the  publication  of  a  new  medical  Journal  called  the  "  WmJl- 
ington  Medical  Monthly." 

Our  valuable  cotemporary  and  exchange  the  "Journal  of  the  Oynneoloyical 
Society"  has  come  to  us  since  Januarj'  with  sixteen  pages  additional  of  in- 
teresting reading  matter. 

The  Glode  MiCROscorE. — AVe  have  received  one  of  these 
little  miscroscopes  and  are  truly  surprised  at  the  magnifying 
power  which  they  possess. 

The  above  cut  will  represent  to  our  readers  pretty  fairly  the 
character  and  style  of  the  microscope.  Although  not  one  of 
the  kind  which  would  be  made  useful  by  the  professional 
microscopist,  yet  it  opens  up  to  the  eye  of  the  common  observer 
\;i  wide  field  of  research  in  the  minute  world,  and  can  not  fail 
to  be  a  source  of  amusement  and  instruction  in  studying  the  forms  of  world 
of  minute  life.    They  are  manufactured  by  Geo.  Mead  &  Co.,  of  Racine,  Wis, 


Westeun  Viuoinia  State  Medical  Society.  Tlic  Medical  Society  of 
West  Virgina  held  tlieir  ses.sion  in  Wlieeling  on  the  .5th,  6th  and  7th  of  June. 
From  wliat  we  can  gather  from  the  brief  reports  which  have  come  under  our 
notice,  the  session  was  a  profitable  and  interesting  one.  The  difficulty  with 
tlie  late  secretary  Dr.  James  Reeves  was  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  by 
a  letter  of  apology  from  that  geullcman  wliich  explained  some  tilings  which 
had  not  before  been  understood.  After  listening  to  an  able  valedictory  address 
by  the  president.  Dr.  Lazzell,  the  society  adjourned  to  meet  at  Parkci-sburg, 
Mineral  Wells  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June  1873. 
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Mortality  of  the  United  States  by  states  and  territories,  with  distinctions  of 
sex  and  percenliigc  of  deatlis  to  population  from  the  censuses  of  1870,  18G0' 
and  ia"»0.    Washington  1872  goveinuicnl  printing  office. 

The  value  of  these  tables  will  bo  readily  understood,  when  we  are  told  that 
they  distribute  nearly  one  halt  a  million  of  deaths,  by  age,  se.x,  color,  nativity, 
occupation,  and  month  of  death,  according  to  disease.  These  tables  are  to  be 
proceeded  in  the  full  volume  by  the  percentage  tables  and  remarks;  they  will 
also  be  followed  by  the  statistics  of  the  Insane,  Blind.  Dumb,  &c.  &c.  We 
have  been  interested  and  instructed  in  looking  over  these  tallies  and  have  no 
doubt,  but  that  they  will  be  of  much  value  to  the  mi'dical  profession,  when 
issued  in  their  complete  form. 


Books  and  Pamphlets  Received. 


Heport  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Army  on  the  minute 
Anatomy  ot  two  cases  of  Cancer.  By  Assistant  Surgeon  .J.  .1.  Woodward,  U.S. 
Army  Washington  D.  C.  1872. 

('atalogueof  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon  General's  office,  United  States  Army. 
With  an  alphabetical  index  ot  subjects.  Supplement  to  catalogue  of  Library 
of  Surgeon  General's  office  No.  1.  List  of  American  Medical  Journals. 

Amnesic  anA  Ataxic  Aphasia  with  Agraphia,  and  temporary  right  hcma- 
plegia,  the  result  of  embolism  of  the  left  middle  Cerebral  Artery.  By  T.  M. 
B.  Cross,  M.  I),  Keiirintid  from  the  American  practitioner  for  April  1872. 

The  Correct  Principles  of  Treatment  for  Angular  Curvature  of  the  Spine.  By 
Benjlman  Lee,  A.M.,  M.  D.  Philadelphia:  .1.  B.  Lippincott  *  Co.  1872. 
HnlTalo :  Breed,  Lent  <&  Co. 

Half-hour  Recreations  in  Popular  Science.  Dana  Estcs  editor.  No.  4- 
spectrum  analysis  discoveries.  Showing  its  appliciUion  in  microscopical  re- 
search, and  to  discoveries  of  the  physical  constitution  and  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  From  the  works  of  Shellen,  Young,  Uoscoe,  Lockyer  and 
others.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard,  1872.    Buffalo:  Martin  Taylor. 

Autumnal  Catarrh  (llay  Fever)  with  three  maps.  By  Morrill  Wymaii,  M.  D. 
New  York:  Hurd  &  Houghton,  1872.    Buffalo:  Martm  Taylor. 

Doctor  in  Medicine  and  other  papers  on  Professional  subjects.  By  Stephen 
Smith  M.  D.    New  York:  Win.  Wood  &  Co.  1873. 

Minutes  of  the  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medic.il  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  Philadelphia,  May  7th,  8tli,  Oth,  and  10th,  1873.  Wm.  B.  At- 
kinson, M.  D.,  Secretary  1 100  Pine  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    (Price  -W  cents.) 
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Original    Communications. 


ART.  I. — Suits  for  Malpractice.     (Prceiident's  address  to  Monroe 
County  Medical  Society.)     By  H.  F.  Montgomery,  M.  D. 

In  accordance  with  a  requirement  of  the  By-Laws  of  this  Society, 
tlie  presiding  office  before  retiring,  delivers  a  discourse  upon  some 
subject  pertaining  to  the  art  which  we  practice. 

The  topic  now  selected  for  consideration  is  one  of  groat  interest 
to  every  member  of  our  profession.  I  allude  to  the  prosecution  of 
medical  men  for  so  called  malpractice,  and  to  the  testimony  of 
physicians  against  the  defendants. 

In  looking  over  the  older  law  reports  such  a  case  is  rarely  found ; 
of  late  they  have  become  frequent.  At  nearly  every  sitting  of  the 
court  one  or  two  such  cases  are  on  the  calender.  It  is,  too,  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  trials  generally  resuU  adversely  to  tile  sur- 
geon. It  has  become  so  great  an  evil  that,  a  remedy  should  be  found. 
The  evil  iiiid  injustice  to  the  surgeon  is  great,  after  weeks  of  anxiety 
and  labor  over  an  intractable  case,  the  deformity  is  not  remoyed, 
piid  with  all  liis  skill  and  care,  cannot  be  removed.  Then  follows 
a  long  and  harrassing  trial  for  damages  at  a  great  cost  and  loss  of 
time,  however  the  suit  may  be  determined. 

'I'hrre  is  the  furlher  evil   that  the   indigent   are,  deprived  of  the 
gratuitous  services  of  the  surgeon  of  experience  and  skill,  the  reason  . 
is  obvious;  to  the  ignorant,  the  failure  to  restore  the  injured  limli 
to  its  original  perfect  condition  is  evidence  of  want  of  care,  o;  v,  anl 
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of  skill.  Acting  on  this  ideii,  the  uufortiinate  subject  on  an  im- 
perfect recovery,  commences  suit  What  surgeon  knowing  the 
result  of  cerliiin  recent  trials  would  have  the  temerity  to  undertake 
the  treatment  of  a  pauixr  for  a  compound  oblique  fracture  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula  near  the  ankle  joint?  The  reason  for  the  increasing 
frequency  of  these  trials  is  tlie  almost  uniform  pecuniary  success 
of  the  undertaking.  Tiien  comes  the  inquiry,  why  this  successful 
issue  to  these  trials  ?  and  what  is  the  remedy  ?  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  law.  The  principles  of  law  npon  wiiieli  these  suits  are 
brought  are  sound  and  just.  The  great  difficulty  and  main  cause 
for  the  unjust  termination  of  these  cases  is  that  the  judges  do  not 
clearly  understand  the  nature  and  character  of  these  injuries,  or 
th«  difficulties  of  the  diagnosis  and  treatment.  This  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  court  arises  from  the  carelessness,  or  bias,  or  other 
fault  (iierhaps  want  of  candor)  of  medical  witnesses.  The  law  does 
not  hold  a  professional  man  responsible  for  an  error  of  judgment, 
but  for  gross  ignorance  or  for  carelessness.  A  member  of  the  med- 
ical profession  who  has  a  diploma  from  a  recognized  Medical 
College,  or  whose  reputation  and  standing  in  his  profession  is  good? 
is  not  grossly  ignorant  11  such  a  person  gives  his  best  efforts  and 
care  to  any  given  case  he  is  not  responsilde  for  the  result,  whether 
it  is  good  or  bad.  lie  does  not  agree  when  he  takes  charge  of  a 
case  to  be  equal  to  the  best  or  highest  in  his  profession,  but  with 
ordinary  skill  and  care  to  give  his  best  efforts  to  relieve  his  patient, 
and  having  done  this  he  is  not  responsiljle.  The  highest  skill  is  not 
attained  or  attainable  by  knowledge  or  learning,  or  by  experience 
oven,  but  it  is  the  gift  of  the  few,  it  is  genius.  This  is  not  only 
true  in  surgery,  but  in  all  the  arts.  The  largest  portion  of  laborers 
in  any  calling  or  profession  are  not  distinguished  for  anything  ex- 
cept for  their  want  of  distinction. 

He  who  is  the  subject  of  injury,  and  who  living  remote  from  the 
great  centres,  wishes  surgical  aid,  if  In;  wants  the  best,  must  send 
iiway  for  it  Such  a  man,  who  with  a  broken  or  dislocated  limb 
.sends  for  a  professional  man  in  his  neighborhood,  knows  that  by 
hvnding  further  and  paying  more  he  can  have  the  attendance  oj- 
Kiirgeons  of  greater  skill,  of  men  celebrated  for  their  skill.  This 
only  the  few  can  afford,     lie  Bends  for  his  family  physician  who 
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gives  him  honestly  and  fairly  liia  best  skill  and  care.  The  case  may 
recover  with  deloiinity,  even  great  deformity,  and  admitting  that 
it  niiglit  have  done  better  in  more  skillful  hands,  the  medical  at- 
tendant is  not  and  ought  not  to  be  liable  to  damages  for  the  resnlt. 
The  fact  that  the  result  was  not  favorable,  is  not  even  presumptive 
evidence  ol  want  of  skill  or  want  of  care,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is 
presumptive  evidence  that  there  was  something  obscure  and  only 
discoverable  by  the  highest  skill  or  by  a  post-mortem  examination 
or  that  the  difficulty  was  irremediable.  The  plaintiff  must  prove 
his  case,  tiiat  is,  he  must  prove  ignorance  or  cai'elessness  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  and  if  he  does  not,  the  judge  ought  to  grant 
a  non  suit.  If  tlic  plaintiff  does  not  show  that  the  defendant  was 
guilty  of  gross  ignorance  or  carelessness,  he  has  not  made  out 
his  case  and  there  is  no  question  of  fact  for  the  jury.  In  fact,  in 
these  cases  no  (juestion  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  until 
gross  ignorance  or  careles.iness  has  been  established  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  No  professional  man  can  practice  with  safety 
to  his  purse  or  reputation  under  any  other  rule  of  law.  The  pro- 
priety of  his  practice  in  detail,  whether  he  did  this  or  that  or 
whether  he  did  not,  is  not  a  question  for  a  jury,  who  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  tlie  whole  subject,  to  determine.  If  the  court  could 
distinctly  understand,  that  when  a  surgeon  comes  to  examine  an 
injured  limb,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  knowledge  that  was  to  de- 
termine the  extent  and  nature  of  an  injury,  but  an  opinion  or 
judgmint  only,  then  the  court  woul.l  know  wliether  or  not  the 
plaintiff  had  established  his  case. 

Neither  the  lawyers,  nor  tlie  judges,  nor  the  jury,  nor  the  pa- 
tients understand  this.  They  think  tliat  tlie  surgeon's  knowledge  of 
anatomy  enables  him  to  know  and  demonstrate  the  exact  amount 
and  character  of  tlie  injury.  In  this  they  are  in  error.  The  surgeon 
examines  an  injured  limb  or  joint  covered  with  muscles,  skin  and 
fat;  info  these  substances  there  has  been,  by  the  time  the  surgeon 
sees  it,  blood  and  .serum  poured  ont  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
the  parts  have  become  extremely  sensitive.  The  surgeon  cannot 
see  the  injured  bone  or  joint,  and  covered  as  it  is,  with  a  cushion 
such  as  I  have  described,  he  can  not  distinctly  feel  the  part.  He 
can  observe  del'orm"ify  and  perhaps  detect  crepitation,  and  perhaps 
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not  It  is  not  a  iriftUor  of  kiiowlodjfp,  but  of  opinion,  what  is  the 
character,  nature  and  extent  of  tlio  injury,  and  what  is  best 
to  be  done  under  all  the  circumstances.  There  may  be  fracture 
of  the  bone  which  prodnces  the  deformity,  or  the  deformity  may 
be  the  result  of  a  dislocation,  or  the  deformity  may  be  the  same  in 
appearance  or  to  the  touch  without  either  IVaotnre  or  dislocation  ; 
HS  it  may  be  produced  by  the  etfusion  of  blood  and  serum  and 
rupture  of  solt  parts.  Whioli  of  these  it  is,  is  not  a  matter  of  demon- 
stration but  of  opinion  formed  from  many  circumstances,  often 
very  occalt  and  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty.  To  err  in 
the  conclusion  to  which  the  surgeon  nuiy  come  is  not  gross  ignor- 
ance nor  carelessness,  though  some  other  surgeon  might  have 
judged  more  correctly.  'J'liere  may  be  a  fracture  and  a  surgeon  of 
skill  may  not  find  it.  There  may  be  dislocation  and  a  surgeon  of 
skill  and  experience  may  not  detect  it.  This  being  admitted  (as  it 
will  be  by  every  surgeon  of  experience)  a  bad  result  is  not  evidence 
of  ignorance  or  carelessness,  in  any  case,  when  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  professional  men  of  good  and  respectable 
standing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  injury  or  as  to  the  particular  treat- 
ment, then  the  surgeon,  charged  with  want  of  care  or  skill,  is  not 
resjHjnsiblc  and  the  jilaintiff  has  not  established  hiscase  and  should 
be  non-suited.  Auotlier  reason  for  the  unfortunate  result  of  these 
trials  is  the  want  of  care  and  caution  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
witnesses.  In  giving  their  evidence  as  experts,  they  often  give 
opinions  without  suHicient  facts  upon  which  to  form  an  opinion 
and  speak  more  conlidently  than  the  (acts  will  warrant.  They  also 
in  testifying  to  treatment  define  tlieir  own  peculiar  treatment  as 
the  only  correct  one,  and  any  deviatiim  from  that  as  bad.  This 
conveys  the  impression  to  the  judge  and  jury  of  a  certain  fact  in- 
stead of  an  uncertain  opinion.  I  will  endeavor  to  show  the  cor- 
rection of  the  above  conclusions  by  a  partial  rep.rt  of  a  recent  trial. 

Dr ha.s  three  times  Ijct-n  defendant  in  a  suit  for  damages  for  not 

ptjrmanently  restoring  a  dislocation  at  elbow  joint.  lie  attended 
the  patient  five  days  and  then  discharged  himself,  leaving  the 
patient  in  the  hands  of  the  family  physician,  a  liomeopathist.  When 

Dr first  saw  the  case  he  pronounced  it  a  dislocation  of  both  hones 

of  fore-arm  backward  and  as  he  supposed  r.;duced  the  displaced 
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bones.  After  several  weeks  tlie  bones  were  foinul  not  to  be  in 
place  and  tlie  patient  called  in  another  surgeon  and  the  bones  are 
not  now  in  place.  On  the  first  and  second  trial  the  plaintiff  under- 
took to  show  thatt)y  want  ot  skill  or  care  Dr had  failed  to  reduce 

the  dislocation  and  that  it  had  not  as  defend;i,nt  claimed  been  re- 
dislocated  after  he  left  it. 

By  all  the  medical  witnesses  tlie  plaintifll' showed  that  re-disloca- 
tion of  both  bones  of  the  fore-arm  backwards,  where  not  compli- 
cated with  fracture,  was  very  rare,  so  rare  that  most  of  the  medical 
witnesses  had  not  .seen  or  heard  or  read  of  such  a  case,  and  yet  on 
the  third  trial  of  this  case  the  plaintiff's  attorney  changed  his 
ground  and  proved  by  the  same  witnesses,  that  re-dislocation  was 
so  probable  and  so  much  to  be  feared  that  tlie  omission  to  put  a 
sling  upon  the  patient's  arm  when  lying  in  bed  with  the  arm  and 
fore-arm  upon  a  pillow,  was  want  of  care,  and  the  reason  why  it 
had  become  displaced  again. 

Is  it  not  obvious  tliat  an  arm  and  fore-arm  imbedded  in  a  feather 
pillow  with  the  fore-arm  at  a  right  angle,  with  the  arm  when  the 
patient  is  in  bed  and  the  pillow  at  his  side,  is  more  perfectly  at 
rest  and  less  likely  to  move  f.han  it  would  be  restrained  merely  by  a 
sling  ?  Let  him  who  doubts  fry  it. 

On  the  second  tiial  one  of  plaintiff's  medical  witnesses  is  reported 
to  have  testified,  folio  701-708.  "I  don't  believe  it  was  dislocated 
a  second  time"  (would  it  have  any  different  appearance  after  re- 
dislocation  than  after  the  primiuary  dislocation  ?)  same  witness, 
"it  was  put  in  this  position  where  it  could  not  have  got  out,  with- 
out a  fracture."  At  folio  li)3  the  same  witness  testifies  as  to  re- 
dislocation.  "It  is  the  most  impracticable  thing  of  any  of  the  joints 
that  are  endowed  with  as  nuicli  motion  as  that,"  again  at  folio  212 
the  same  witness  testifies  in  answer  to  the  question,  "if  the  patient 
was  going  to  bed  would  yon  use  a  sling?" — "yes  .sir."  At  folio  235 
same  witness.  "The  elbow  joint,  is  a  joint  that  is  so  little  likely  to 
get  out  that,  the  surgeon  don't  think  it  necessary  to  use  a  splint." 
Another  witness  testified  for  ])laiutiff,  folio  259;  "I  will  premise 
by  saying  that  it  (re-dislocation)  is  not  a  very  common  thing  in  this 
joint,  but  it  does  occur.  Folio  417,  418,  same  witness  in  answer  to 
question,  "would  you  regard  a  sling  to  be  necessary?"  "not  positive- 
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ly  80."  423,  Question:  "Is  it  liable  to  get  out  of  that  position,  that 
angle?"  same  witness  answered,  "certainly,  there  is  no  objection  to 
it,"'{tlie  position  upon  the  pillow,)  "if  the  patient  would  keep  very 
still  and  keep  it  there."  The  judge  in  refusing  to  grant  a  non-suit 
said,  folio  320,  "Assuming  that  he  did  set  that  arm,  he  did  not  as  I 
understand  the  physicians  here  to  say  that  he  should  have  done,  put 
it  into  a  sling."  One  of  plaintiff's  witnesses,  folio  254,  testified  that 
when  he  saw  plaintitf  and  examined  the  arm,  several  weeks  after  the 
injury,  that  he  was  not  able  to  tell  whether  this  dislocation  had  been 
complicated  with  fracture  or  not.  On  the  third  trial  this  s.ame  witness 
testified,  folio  411-413  in  answer  to  a  question,  "could  you  at  that 
time  (when  he  examined  the  arm  several  weeks  after  the  injury,) 
have  discovered  wliether  there  had  been  a  fracture  of  the  coronoid 
process?"  "I  think  T  should  have  been  likely  to  have  discovered 
it,  tliougii  I  know  very  little  about  that." 

This  witness  testified  on  the  second  trial,  folio  2Ci),  that  in  case 
of  fracture  of  coronoid  process,  "  a  careful  examination  of  it  would 
discover  this  grating  which  is  called  crepitus,"  and  that  that  dis- 
covery would  be  apt  to  be  made  by  a  skillful  physician. 

One  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defence,  folio  319,  tcstilied  that  wlieu 
the  bones  are  reduced,  the  joint  retains  its  position  generally,  if  it 
is  kept  quiet  Another  witness  for  defence,  folio  50>,  to  the  ques- 
tion, "what  do  you  say  in  relation  to  ])uttiug  it  in  a  sling"  answered) 
"If  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  was  excessive,  and  the  person 
was  going  to  lie  on  their  back  in  l>ed,  the  best  position  \vonld  be  to 

put  it  as  Dr did,  on  a  pillow,  ***  as  long  as  the  person  is  lying 

in  bed,  I  think  the  position  on  tlie  i>illow  is  the  easiest  for  the  pa- 
tient, and  there  is  no  voluntary  motion  in  a  part  that  is  painful' 
the  pain  in  moving  it  would  induce  tlie  jiatient  not  to  move  it." 
Folio  583,  same  witness,  '1  think  after  a  simple  dislocation,  subse- 
(juent  dislocation  of  it  is  rare."  Folio  577,  same  witness  as  to  frac- 
ture of  coronoid  process,  question:  "Can  flie  parts  be  brought  in- 
to contiiot  so  as  to  discover  crepitus?"  "I  infer  not  always." 

I  give  the  above  extracts  from  tiie  printed  report  of  the  trial  as 
specimens  of  the  evidence.  On  tiie  first  trial  the  jury  did  not  agree, 
on  the  second  and  third  the  verdict  was  in  favor  of  |)l:iiiititF.  There  was 
80  decided  a  diffci'euce  of  opinion  upon  tlie  main  point  in  this  case 
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among  the  medical  experts,  that  I  wrote  the  foUoAving  letter  lo  six 
distinguished  professors  of  surgery.  Five  of  them  did  me  the  favor 
and  courtesy  to  answer  my  letter,  and  have  thus  placed  me  under 
ohligations  to  them.  I  wiil  state  the  question  and  the  several 
answers : 

(Copy  of  Letter.) 

EocHESTER,  N.  Y.  April,  1870. 

Dear  Sir  :  At  a  recent  trial  for  malpractice  in  this  state,  the 
case  turned  upon  tlie  answers  to  the  enclosed  questions.  Can  you 
give  me  your  answer  to  these  questions?  I  wish  by  you  to  confirm 
or  not  my  evidence  given  upon  the  trial. 

Signed,  Yours  truly, 

II.  F.  Montgomery,  M.  D., 

Surgeon  Kochester  City  Hospital. 

QUESTIONS. 

1st.  In  a  case  of  dislocation  backward  of  both  bones  at  tlie 
elbow  joint,  not  complicated  with  fracture,  tlie  result  ol  a  lall 
from  a  runaway  horse,  in  a  female,  would  it  be  proper  treatment, 
immediately  after  having  reduced  the  dislocation,  to  place  the 
patient  on  the  back  in  bed,  with  tiie  arm  and  fore-arm  upon  a 
pillow  at  her  side,  with  the  fore-arm  at  aUout  a  right  angle  with 
tlie  arm  ? 

2d.  Would  it  be  necessary  upon  such  a  patient  so  placed  to  put 
a  sling  around  the  neck  and  fore-arm,  to  prevent  a  re-dislocation? 

The  above  letter  and  questions  were  sent  (with  tlie  names  of  the 
following  professors  of  surgery)  to  each  of  these  gentlemen  : 

To  Prof.  Frank  II.  Hamilton,  Jf.  1).,  New  York. 
«      «    Henry  II.  Smith,  M.  1).,  Philadelphia. 
"      «    WiLLARD  Parker,  M.  D.,  New  York. 
"      "    Alfred  C.  Post,  M.  D.,  New  York. 
"      "    Thomas  M.  Markoi:,  M.  D.,  New  York. 
"      "    Jambs  H.  Armsisy,  M.  D.,  Albany. 

Below  1  give  tlie  five  answers  received  from  five  of  thesi.t  gentle- 
men to  whom  I  wrote.  These  answers  are  not  given  in  the  order 
of  the  above  list,  as  I  have  nothad  their  consent  to  this  publication. 
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""""•  April,  1870. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Montoomery,  Rochester  City  Hospital. 

Dear  yiR :  In  reply  to  your  note  of  14th  inst.-  to  day  received, 
asking  my  opinion  on  the  after  treatment  of  luxation  of  both  bones 
of  fore-arm  backwards.  I  would  state  that  I  am  unable  to  reply  to 
a  8i)eeial  case,  as  swelling,  &c.,  might  render  confinement  in  bed 
>\itii  the  arm  flexed  on  a  pillow  appropriate  treatment.  But  unless 
there  was  contusion  tumefaction  &c.  1  generally  apply  a  roller 
Uf/htl'i  from  fingers  to  middle  of  arm  or  higher  and  then  an  angular 
sjdint  (flexion)  to  front  of  fore-arm  and  arm  as  in  fracture  of  con- 
dyles, making  passive  motion  subsequently. 

llespectfully  Yours. 


'^°''^"  April,  1870. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Iu  a  case  such  as  you  describe,  of  dislocation 
of  the  elbow  in  an  intelligent  adult,  who  understood  the  import- 
ance of  keeping  the  joint  (piiet  during  the  healing  of  the  lacerated 
structures,  I  should  think  that  the  position  you  describe  would  be 
(|uite  sufficient  as  a  ])lan  of  treatment  to  secure  a  good  result.  This 
I  should  think  would  be  particularly  the  case  with  the  elbow  in 
which  joint,  from  its  ginglymoid  character,  re  dislocation  would 
not  easily  be  produced,  in  a  child  or  a  restless  intractable  patient 
of  any  age  I  should  think  a  sling  very  important. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant 
Dr.  H.  F.  MoNTGOMBiiv,  M.  D.  

C-opy.) 

April,  20th,  1870. 

H.  F.  MOKTGOilERY,   M.  D. 

Dear  Doctor:  In  answer  to  your  first  question  I  reply  that 
in  the  first  place  a  jjatient  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  bed  after 
reduction  of  dislocation  of  the  elbow  ;  and  secondly  if  the  patient 
be  placed  in  bed  the  fore-arm  and  hand  should  be  placed  across  the 
chest  rather  than  by  the  side  of  the  patient.  The  fore-arm  should 
be  bent  at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm.  In  answer  to  your  second 
question  1  reply  that  the  forearm  and  hand  should  by  all  means 
be  supported  by  a  sling  even  in  the  recumbent  posture,  especially 
dnring  the  hours  of  sleep.  An  intelligent  person,  when  awaka 
might  be  trusted  without  the  sling  while  in  the  recumbent  posture. 
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But  if  he  should  fall  asleep  without  the  support  of  the  sling,  ho 
might  make  some  unlucky  movement  which  would  endanger  a 
reproduction  of  the  dislocation. 

Yours  sincerely. 


Copy. 

April  nth,  1870. 
Dear  Doctor;  I  have  received  yours,  and  in  reply  I  have 
simply  to  say  that  when  the  boiies  are  reduced  the  fore-arm  must 
be  maintained  in  nearly  a  right  angular  position  witli  the  arm. — 
!id.  Tiiis  indication  is  met  by  resting  the  arm  and  fore-arm  upon 
a  pillow  when  in  bed,  and  by  supporting  the  fore  arm  and  hand  in 
a  sling  when  sitting  up  or  standing,  and  hence  the  sling  is  un- 
necessary while  lying  in  bed. 

Yours  Truly 

H.  P.  MONTQOMEBT.  

Copy. 

April  17th,  1870. 
Dk.  Montgomery. 

Dear  Sir:  As  you  will  see  by  reference  to  interrogation,  No's. 
1  &  2,  I  have  answered  them  respectively  yes  to  No.  1.  and  no  to 
No.  a.  I  may  add  that  having  reduced  such  a  dislocation,  I  ordin- 
arily adojit  no  precaution  to  prevent  a  re  dislocation.  I  will  not 
deny  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  spontaneously  displaced,  but 
if  it  does  occur  it  is  so  rare  that  it  has  never  happened  to  me,  al- 
though I  have  reduced  a  great  many  in  my  life. 
Very  Truly  Yours, 


It  will  be  observed  that  these  distinguislied  teachers  of  modern 
surgery  are  nearly  equally  divided  upon  this  question  of  the  use  of 
a  sling  in  bed.  Three  of  them  answered  the  question  as  did  the 
medical  witnesses  for  the  defence  and  two  were  with  the  witnesses 
for  the  plaintiff.  Is  it  not  preposterous,  to  ask  a  jury  of  twelve 
farmers  to  determine  which  of  these  learned  and  experienced  pro- 
fessors are  correct  in  their  practice.  Its  absurdity  seems  to  be  ap- 
parent. If  this  decision  of  the  court  is  sustained  by  the  court  ol 
errors,  where  the  case  is  to  be  argued,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  practic<' 
any  profession,  much  less  surgery.  Tiie  plaintiff  did  not  show  b\ 
tlie  evidence  that  Dr — was  greatly  ignorant  nordid  they  sho.v  Ijim 
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careless— on  the  contrary  tlie  evidence  showed  the  extreme  of  care, 
for  he  called  in  connsel  to  see  the  patient  twice  during  the  five  days 
that  he  was  in  charge  of  the  case.  He  told  the  patient  the  first 
time  he  saw  the  case  what  the  injury  was,  and  he  reduced  the  dis- 
location as  he  suppoeed  and  helieved.  If  he  was  mistaken  it  was 
no  more  than  has  ha|ipened  to  surgeons  of  greater  fame  and  of 
larger  experience.  If  it  became  displaced  after  he  left  it,  he  cannot 
be  called  upon  to  show  how  or  why  that  occurred.  It  might  have 
been  from  fracture  of  tliu  coronoid  process  or  from  some  complica- 
tion unknown  and  not  discoverable  during  the  life  of  the  patient. 
Lord  Mansfield  the  ablest  chief  justice  of  tlie  King's  bench  used  the 
following  language  as  to  tlie  responsibility  of  professional  men. 
"Attorneys  who  conduct  themselves  with  honor  and  integrity  ought 
to  be  protected,  when  they  act  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and 
knowledge.  Every  man  is  liable  to  errors  and  I  should  he  very 
sorry  to  think  tliat  it  should  be  taken  for  granted  that  an  attorney 
is  answerable  for  every  error  or  mistake  and  to  be  punished  for  it 
by  being  charged  with  the  debt  he  was  employed  to  recover." 

In  the  case  of  Percy  v.  Milloudon,  Louisiana  Reports  No.  8. 
New  Series. — Porter  J.  remarked  :  "It  has  been  said  that  it  will 
not  be  sufficient  for  a  professional  num  to  say  he  acted  to  the  best 
of  his  abilities,  because  he  should  have  formed  a  more  just  estimate 
of  his  own  capacity  before  he  engages  himself.  This  doctrine,  if 
sound,  w'ould  make  an  attorney  resjionsible  for  every  error  of  judg- 
ment, no  matter  what  care  or  attention  he  exercised  in  forming 
his  opinion.  It  would  make  him  lial)le  in  all  doubtful  cases,  where 
tlie  wisdom  or  legality  of  one  or  more  alternatives  was  presented 
for  his  consideration,  no  matter  how  difficult  the  subject.  But 
when  a  person  who  is  appointed  an  attorney  has  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  the  discliarge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  trust  im- 
posed, we  are  of  the  opinion,  that  the  occurrence  of  difficulties  in 
tlie  exercise  of  it,  whicli  otf'er  only  a  choice  of  measures;  the  adop- 
tion of  a  course  from  wliich  loss  ensues,  cannot  make  the  agent 
lesponsible  if  the  error  was  one  into  which  a  prudent  man  might 
have  f'aUen.  The  contrary  doctrine  seems  to  suppose  the  possession 
and  requires  the  exercise  of  perfect  wisdom.  No  man  would  un- 
dertake to  render  a  service  to  another  on  such  severe  conditions." 
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E.  Darwin  Smith,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State,  on 
an  application  for  a  new  trial  by  Dr gave  the  following  written 

opinion. 

t 

Copy. 

Supreme  Court. — Monroe  General  Term. 
December,  18G9. 
Present,  E.  Darwin  Smith,  Dwight  and  Johnson,  Justices. 

E.  Darwin  Smith,  J. 

"The  motion  for  a  non-suit  made  at  the  close  of  the  evidence  in 
this  case  1  think  should  have  been  granted.  I  was  strongly  in- 
clined to  grant  this  motion  at  the  trial,  but  thought  the  jury 
might  j)robably  find  for  the  defendant,  which  would  end  the  litiga 
tion.  The  priiu'iplfs  governing  the  case  were  I  think  in  substance 
correctly  stated  to  the  jury.'' 

'■There  was  no  basis  for  a  recovery  on  the  ground  of  malpractice. 
On  the  question,  of  negligence  upon  which  the  case  was  submitted 
to  the  jury,  there  is  not  I  think,  upon  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  question  really  any  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  verdict 
The  defendant,  as  the  proof  shows,  clearly  possessed  the  ordinary 
skill  of  his  profession  and  exerted  such  skill  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  lie  attended  the  plaintiff  in  an  emergency,  and  attempted 
to  reduce  the  dislocation  after  several  other  physicians  of  the  village 
where  he  resided  had  refused  to  do  so.  lie  did  his  best  to  reduce 
the  dislocation  and  supposed  he  had  effectually  done  so.  He  gave 
the  proper  directions  in  regard  to  the  patient  and  left.     He  visited 

her  the  next  day  with  Dr another  physician  and  surgeon  of  the 

same  village,  when  tiny  both  made  examination  and  found  and 
decided  that  the  dislocation  had  been  reduced  and  the  bones  of  the 
uien  were  in  their  proper  places.  He  visited  her  again  after  a  day 
or  so  and  saw  her  often  afterwards.  If  the  dislocation  was  not  in 
fact  reduced  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  de- 
fendant supposed  and  believed  it  was  so  reduced  and  so  also  did 
Dr who  examined  the  arm  carefully  the  next  day,  after  the  dis- 
location and  the  attempted  reduction  and  said  at  the  time  that  the 
bone  was  in  place.  If  there  was  mistake  on  this  subject,  it  was 
not  the  result  of  a  hasty  inconsiderate  attempt  or  opinion  of  the 
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ilofendttnt.    He  clearly  exerciseil  his  best  skill,  care  and  jiulgment, 
wlmt  more  eoiilil  lie  do  ?  what  more  could  be  rciiuired  of  him  ? 

The  call  to  his  aid  and  advice  of  Dr. au  older  physician  of  forty 

years  practice,  the  next  morning  confirms  this  view  and  shows  that 
lie  WHS  anxions  to  do  his  duty  and  do  tlie  ntmost  that  his  skill 
and  knowledge  and  ellbrts  could  effect  for  the  plaintiff.  Under 
such  circumstances  I  cannot  think  the  defendant  was  responsible 
for  the  consequences  resulting  to  the  plaintiff  from  this  dislocation. 
He  was  not  and  is  not  an  insurer,  such  was  not  his  contract.  He 
did  not  guarantee  a  cure  or  undertake  that  the  plaintiffs  arm 
should  be  restored  to  its  former  state  of  soundness.  No  man  can 
safely  ])ractico  surgery,  or  medicine,  if  a  surgeon  can  be  made  or 
held  liable  to  respond  in  danuiges  in  a  civil  action  for  a  failure  to 
restore  a  limb  or  to  eflect  a  perfect  cure  under  such  circumstances. 
The  contract  of  a  physician  and  surgeon  is  that  he  possesses  the 
ordinary  skill  of  his  profession  and  that  he  will  exercise  and  use 
such  skill  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and  ability,  and  with  due 
care  to  ensure  the  cure  of  his  patient.  When  he  has  done  this  his 
duty  is  fulfilled.  A  physician  and  surgeon  should  not  be  liable 
and  mulcted  in  damages  except  in  a  clear  case  of  malpractice  and 
gross  negligence,  and  negligence  should  not  in  such  cases  be  im- 
plied or  imputed  upon  the  slight  or  uncertain  evidence  which  is 
often  applied  in  suits  against  corporations  or  wrong  doers-  Phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  practice  their  profession  under  circumstances 
of  great  trust,  painfulness  and  responsibility,  and  it  is  not  right  to 
super-add  to  this  burden  of  care  and  duty  and  danger,  the  peril  of 
a  law  suit  with  the  right  of  recovery  for  every  mistake  or  error  of 
judgment  which  they  may,  and  must  unavoidably  commit.  The 
law  is  not  so  unjust  and  so  unfriendly  to  the  medical  profession. 
I  think  there  should  be  a  new  trial  with  costs  to  abide  the  result." 

B.  Dakwiist  Smith. 
The  above  opinion  is  all  that  we  could  ask  of  the  court,  and  yet 
npon  the  third  trial  the  presiding  judge  refused  to  grant  a  non-suit 
and  for  the  second  time  the  jury  rendered  a  verdict  against  the 
defendant  for  large  damages.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  higher 
tribunal  (T)efore  which  this  case  will  soon  be  brought^  will  give  to 
surgeons  the  benefit  of  the  same  just  rules  laid  down  by  Lord 
Mansfield  and  Judge  Porter  as  applicable  to  attorneys. 
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We  have  however  a  remedy  which  depends  upon  ourselves.  We 
can  arrest  this  growing  evil,  if  we  weigh  our  evidence  and  not  be 
led  to  emphasize  it  on  this  side  or  that  as  the  attorneys  in  the  case 
may  Avish.  AVe  ought  to  instruct  the  court  that  surgery  is  not  an 
exact  science  nor  a  perfected  art.  That  deformity  more  or  less  is 
the  rule  after  fractures  and  frequently  after  dislocations,  and  that 
as  to  the  detail  of  practice  in  any  given  case  the  surgeon  in  at- 
tendance must  be  the  judge  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done.  He  only 
can  know  the  condition  of  the  patient  and  form  any  correct  opinion 
of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  injury  to  the  tissues,  and  how  much 
and  how  little  pressure  they  will  bear.  That  inflammation  and 
swelling  may  bo  so  extreme  that  a  bandage  of  any  kind  would  be 
detrimental  and  might  even  produce  mortification  of  a  part  or  of 
the  entire  limb  is  known  and  admitted.  The  medical  expert 
should  have  a  constant  and  sensitive  regard  for  the  reputation  of 
his  professional  brother.  Jf  we  expect  the  confidence  of  the  public 
we  must  command  it  by  our  respect  for  each  other.  Especially 
should  we  guard  against  the  natural  tendency  to  magnify  our  own 
peculiar  opinions.  In  giving  an  oiiinion  from  the  witness  stand 
wo  should  insist  upon  stating  when,  ever  it  could  be  done  with 
truth,  that  though  the  opinion  given  is  decided,  yet  that  a  difier- 
ent  opinion  or  plan  of  treatment  is  held  or  pursued  by  able  men  in 
the  profession.  We  should  further  instruct  the  court  and  jury  that 
no  two  cases  of  disease  or  injury  are  precisely  alike,  and  that 
writers  on  surgery  or  medicine  in  giving  the  treatment  for  any  case 
or  class  of  cases  only  undertake  to  give  the  general  principles  of  as 
applied  to  ordinary  cases,  and  that  exceptional  cases  are  of  daily 
occurrence.  Since  this  paper  was  first  written  this  case  has  been 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  a  bill  of  exceptions  for  a  now  trial 
The  application  was  denied.  The  following  extract  from  the 
opinion  of  the  court  ('Mullen  P.  J.^  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
make  a  lawyer  or  the  court  understand  a  surgical  case,  and  how 
imperfectly  the  opinions  of  the  profession  are  brought  out  before 
a  court  and  jury. 

Opinions  of  Mullen  P.  J.  extract  from. 

"The  Surgeons  disagreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  putting  the  arm 
in  a  sling  after  the  dislocation  is  reduced,  some  insisting  that  it  is 
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necessary  in  order  to  prevent  a  re-luxation  which  might  occur  if 
the  arm  was  left  without  using  this  means  of  preventing  it,  while 
otherjf  insist  tliat  it  is  enough  to  leave  the  cure  to  nature,  the 
surgeon  merely  ajiplyiug  or  directing  the  application  of  cold  water 
to  the  linih  in  order  to  keep  doAvn  inflammation.  The  defendant 
did  not  use  a  sling  and  it  was  for  the  jury  after  weighing  the 
reasons  assigned  by  the  surgeons,  for  and  against  the  use  of  it  to 
say,  whether  it  was  negligence  in  the  defendant  to  omit  it." 

"The  defendant's  counsel  insist  that,  as  ih  is  shown,  that  surgeons 
do  not  agree  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  the  sling,  the 
jury  were  not  at  liberty  to  find  there  was  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant  in  omitting  it.  I  cannot  assent  to  tliis  proposition 
thus  broadly  stated.  If  writers  on  the  treatment  of  dislocations, 
or,  if  in  the  absence  of  such  authority,  practical  surgeons  prescribe 
a  mode  of  reducing  them,  and  ot  treating  them,  and  of  treating 
the  joint  after  the  bones  are  replaced,  it  is  incumbent,  on  surgeons 
called  to  treat  suoli  an  injury  to  conform  to  the  system  of  treat. 
ment  thus  established,  and  if  they  depart  from  it,  they  do  it  at 
their  peril." 

"In  2d  Espinassis  N.  P.  GOl  it  is  said,  it  seems  that  any  devia- 
tion from  the  established  mode  of  practice,  shall  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  charge  the  surgeon  with  negligence  in  case  of  an  injury 
arising  to  the  patient  If,  however,  it  is  shown  that  surgeons  have 
applied  a  different  system  of  treatment  and  found  it  to  succeed  as 
Well  or  better  than  the  one  prescribed,  it  is  not  negligence  to  re- 
sort to  the  system,  thus  practically  tested.  But  before  the  new 
practice  can  be  used  to  shield  the  surgeon  from  the  charge  of  mal- 
practice, it  must  apjiear  that  the  cases  in  which  it  was  tested  were 
substantially  the  same  as  those  treated  of  by  the  writer  or  with 
those  treated  by  practical  surgeons,  and  that  the  treatment  thu 
resorted  to  has  been  successful  in  so  many  instances  as  to  establish 
satisfactorily  the  pro])riety  and  safety  of  adopting  it.  The  question 
is  as  a  general  rnle  exclusively  for  the  jury  and  in  this  case  it  was 
peculiarly  so. 

II  in  case  of  dislocation  of  the  elbow  joint  it  is  enough  for  the 
physician  to  replace  the  bones  and  to  put  the  arm  on  a  pillow  with 
the  part  below  the  elbow  joint  at  a  right  angle  with  that  above  it, 
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and  directing  the  application  of  cold  water,  it  would  seem  to  be 
proper  if  not  necessary  that  the  attending  surgeon  should  inform 
the  patient  or  those  having  charge  of  him  or  her,  of  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  that  position,  and  if  tliere  is  a  tendency  in  the  limb 
to  become  straight,  or  if  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  injury 
to  the  ligaments  about  the  joint,  tliere  is  great  pain  which  renders 
the  patient  nervous  and  restless,  thus  increasing  the  tendency  to 
re-luxation  or  to  straighten,  and  as  a  consequence  to  stiifen  the 
joint,  the  danger  should  be  disclosed,  to  the  end  that  all  proper 
precaution  may  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  The  defense  insists  that 
these  dangers  were  emminent  and  yet  no  word  of  warning  was 
given.  This  was  in  my  judgment  culpable  negligence  ;  much  of 
the  suffering  the  plaintiif  has  undergone,  and  much  of  tlie  loss  he 
has  sustained,  might  have  been  prevented,  iuid  the  defendant  done 
what  it  was  clearly  his  duty  to  do,  if  he  knew  the  consequences 
which  might  result  from  re-dislocating  the  joint  or  straightening 
the  arm.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  sling  would  have  in  some 
degree  mitigated  if  not  altogether  prevented  the  misfortune  which 
has  befallen  the  plaintiflF." 

The  honorable  and  learned  judge  has  much  to  say  about  authori- 
ties, and  3'et  ignores  the  fact  that  the  medical  witnesses  on  the  trial 
were  authority,  and  the  only  authority  recognized  by  the  courts, 
and  that  in  fact  the  practical  sui'geon  of  learning  and  of  successful 
e.x^iericnce  is  better  authority  than  or  at  least  as  good  as  any  writ- 
ten authority.  Placing  the  arm  on  a  pillow  when  the  patient  is  in 
bed  was  correct  treatment  according  to  authority  and  was  not  new 
treatment,  and  it  was  not  shown  to  be  the  cause  of  the  injury  to 
the  plaintiff,  and  consequently  the  case  above  quoted  by  the 
learned  judge  does  not  apply  to  this  case.  Several  witnesses  stated 
that  the  treatment  was  proper,  and  Ferguson,  author  of  a  work  on 
Jiurgei-y,  states  page  117,  '^In  dislocation  as  soon  as  reduction  is 
accomplished  the  need  for  the  surgeon  has  almost  ceased — the  act 
of  reduction  seems  the  chief  part  of  his  duty,  and  moreover  it  may 
be  said  that,  in  general  it  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  any  active 
interference  on  his  part  is  required." 

The  learned  judge  has  decided  that  when  the  practice  of  diflerent 
Burgeons  on  any  particular  case  differs,  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say 
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whether  the  following  of  oue  or  the  other  plan  is  want  of  care  or 
skill  and  consequently  malpractice.  The  learned  judge  must  be  iu 
error.  It  has  not  been  so  held  in  other  professions  and  should 
not  be  in  surgery.  The  learned  judge  argues  the  case  as  if  placing 
an  injured  arm  upon  a  pillow  was  unusual  practice.  Every  snrgeou 
knows  that  this  position  is  the  usual  and  best  position  for  some  of 
the  severest  injuries  to  the  elbow  joint  or  fore-arm.  It  is  the  posi- 
tion which  preserves  the  member  most  perfectly  from  the  least 
motion.  Volunt^iry  or  involuntary  motion  of  a  limb  so  placed, 
whether  the  patient  is  awake  or  asleep,  is  prevented  by  the  pain 
which  motion  produces  and  by  the  trough  formed  in  the  pillow  by 
the  weight  of  the  limb.  This  position  allows  less  motion  of  the 
joint  tlian  when  the  arm  is  supported  by  a  sling  in  a  person  sitting 
up  or  walking  about.  The  sling  is  directed  to  be  used  by  a  person 
standing  or  walking.  The  arm  upon  a  pillow  is  the  position  for 
one  so  injured  as  to  lie  down  or  who  needs  perfect  rest  of  the  joint 
and  when  the  swelling  or  inflammation  renders  bandages  and 
8|)lints  injurious  and  painful  and  dangerous  to  the  vitality  of  the 
injured  limb.  In  such  a  case  it  is  the  common  practice  of  the 
profession  and  it  is  the  only  proper  practicable  position.  Whether 
any  particular  case  is  one  of  this  character,  can  only  be  determined 
by  the  attending  surgeon.  If  he  errs  it  is  an  error  of  judgment  and 
lie  cannot  be  held  responsible.  This  case  is  soon  to  be  argued  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Appeals  of  this  State. 


-:o:- 


AIIT.   IT. — Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Buffalo   MeiHcal 

Association.     May  Ith,  1873. 

Members  present:  Drs.  Cronyn,  Wycoff,  Hauenstein,  Little, 
Diehl,  Strong,  Bartlett,  Sloan,  Barnes,  Phelps,  Johnson  and  Ring. 

Dr.  Cronyn  in  the  chair.  On  motion  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
was  dispensed  with. 

Dr.  Hauenstein  moved  that  the  proceedings  of  one  meeting 
be  re;ul  at  the  meeting,  after  which  they  could  be  published.  Carried- 

Dr.  Strong  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  present  a  memorial 
to  the  city  authorities,  asking  for  a  report  of  the  board  of  health, 
reported  that  such  a  memorial  had  been  presented,  and  they  had 
the  assertion  of  Dr.  Stork  as  to  its  propriety,  and  he  iu  this  cursory 
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manner  promised  to  use  his  infli;ence  to  have  such  a  report  made 
for  1871,  and  the  committee  think  it  will  bo  published. 

Du.   WrcKoFF  moved  that  the  repart  be  ;ic 'epted  an  1  that  the 
committee  be  discharo;ed.     Adopted. 

Dr.  Cbonyn. — The  prevalence  and  fatal  nature  of  what  is  called 
indifferently,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  or  spotted  fever,  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  profession  just  now,  more  especially  as  there  are  very 
discordant  views  with  regardto  its  pathology  and  treatment.  Without 
entering  into  the  opinions  of  others  as  to  what  they  think  it  and  why, 
I  will  very  briefly  state  my  own.  I  consider  it  accurately  described 
by  Trousseau  in  his  "cerebro-spinal  typhoid."  The  mode  of  attack  is 
very  generally  the  same  in  all  cases,  though  some  are  not  so  violent 
as  others;  e.g.  in  one  case,  vomitting  and  purging  with  violent  head- 
ache and  opisthotoKOS  are  present  from  the  beginning,  lasting  one 
or  two  days ;  in  another,  vomiting,  headache  and  excruciating  pain 
of  back,  resembling  the  accession  of  variola,  are  present  for  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  xlgain  only  violent  headache  and  general  malaise 
for  the  first  thirty-six  hours,  when  severer  symptoms  set  in  as 
opisthotonos,  difficulty  in  deglutition,  dry  brown  tongue,  delirium 
and  if  the  bowels  were  loose  at  first,  they  become  constipated,  if 
constipated,  they  become  loose,  the  discharges  having  a  true 
typhoid  character.  In  all  the  cases  that  I  have  seen,  three  distinct 
stages  could  be  marked:  the  first  and  shortest  being  one  of  great 
excitement  and  pain  ;  the  second  of  coma  or  semi-coma  and  less 
delirium,  with  the  cervical  muscles  in  painful  contraction;  and 
third  great  exhaustion,  accompanied  with  gastxo-intestinal  epithe- 
lial exfoliation  and  diarrhcea. 

In  this  cursory  description  of  the  disease  as  I  see  it,  it  may  be 
asked  how  I  can  account  for  the  suddenness  of  attack  and  of  death 
in  many  of  the  cases,  as  they  do  not  pursue  the  ordinary  course  of 
typhoid,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  the  same  etiology,  and  they  do  very 
closely  correspond  to  Niemeyer's  description  of  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis. Now  I  believe  that  many  of  the  suddenly  fatal  cases  reported 
were  malignant  variola,  and  if  they  were  not,  a  sudden  and  fatal 
termination  with  a  form  of  typhoid,  which  I  think  prevails,  is  not 
uncommon.  Why,  in  the  ataxic  form  of  Trousseau,  many  features  of 
which  are  common  to  that  under  discussion,  patients  are  'killed  as 
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if  by  a  thunderbolt!  Thus  therefore  there  need  be  no  question  as  to 
its  typhoid  character,  because  in  this  particular,  of  sudden  death, 
it  differs  from  the  ordinary  course  of  that  fever.  In  its  etiology,  to 
my  mind,  the  resemblance  to  typhoid  is  even  more  marked,  as  in 
every  instance  which  came  so  far  under  my  notice,  it  was  distinctly 
traceable  to  the  ingesta,  whether  of  food  or  water,  but  of  the 
latter  more  particularly;  and  where  it  failed  to  correspond  with  the 
elaborate  description  of  Niemeyerin  the  only  typical  case  of  which 
an  examination  post  mortem  was  had,  no  lesioit  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord  was  found. 

The  indication  for  treatment  is  too  plainly  deducable  from  this 
view  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease  and  need  not  occupy  our  time- 
Da.  Strong  said  he  was  gratified  to  have  Dr.  Crouyn's  observa- 
tions confirm  his  own  conclusions.  He  considered  the  term  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  as  applied  to  the  disease,  somewhat  prevalent 
this  winter  and  spring — a  misnomer,  certainly  as  applied  to  most 
cases.  He  could  not  say  how  it  came  to  be  considered  a  meningitis, 
— except  perhaps  it  be  the  occipital  and  cervical  pain  together  with 
the  somewhat  distinctive  contraction  of  the  posterior  muscles  of  the 
neck — neither  of  which  can  be  taken  as  conclusive  of  meningeal 
inflammation. 

In  my  observation,  so  far  as  the  pain  is  concerned,  it  is  far  more 
neuralgic  than  inflammatory,  and  as  to  the  muscular  contractiouj 
of  course  that  does  not  imply  inflammation. 

In  one  of  my  most  typical  adult  cases,  while  there  was  the  usual 
occipital  and  cervical  pain,  by  far  the  severest  suffering  was  from 
pain  in  the  calves  of  the  leys  and  especially  the  pojililial  region; 
there  it  was  simply  intense,  extorting  the  sharpest  outcries  from 
one  little  accustomed  to  give  vent  to  lier  feelings.  Slie  spoke  of  it, 
as  feeling  as  if  the  bone  u-ould  burst.  It  was  paroxysmal,  not  at- 
tended with  swelling,  and  was  clearly  neuralgic.  It  only  yielded 
to  grain  doses  of  morpjiia,  v/hich  also  relieved  the  pain  in  head  and 
neck.  This,  with  quinine,  iron  and  gin,  to  speak  briefly,  was  the 
sum  of  treatment,  under  which  the  disease  after  Ave  or  six  days 
culminated. 

What  else,  whether  we  regard  the  symptoms  or  treatment,  could 
it  (the  pain)  have  been,  than  an  aggravated  neuralgia  ?  In  another 
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case  of  ;i  boy  of  three  and  a  half  years,  with  siinihir  pain  in  head 
and  neck  and  with  still  more  marked  rigidity  and  contraction  of 
pos  erior  muscles  of  the  neck,  the  symptoms  yielded  to  substantially 
similar  treatment. 

Indeed  this  treatment  essentially, — thouglifroni  being  out  ol  the 
city  much  of  the  time  I  have  not  seen  a  very  large  number  of 
oases. — has  been  effectual  in  subduing  the  disease  in  most  of  my 
cases. 

The  treatment,  to  speak  of  nothing  farther,  to  my  mind  is  con- 
clusive against  the  nature  of  the  affection  being  regarded  as  a 
meningitis.  The  conclusion  seems  legitimate  and  logical,  that  this 
designation  for  such  cases,  is  a  misnomer.  But  I  go  farther  and 
say  that  so  to  regard  it  is  a  pernicious  delusion,  for  the  obvious 
reason,  that  it  suggests  and  prompts  on  the  one  hand,  to  active 
measures,  that  in  the  nature  of  the  ease  must  be  pernicious  and  on 
the  other  hand  ignores,  those,  the  omission  of  which  is  but  little 
less  so.  So  to  regard  it  therefore,  leads  us  to  the  twofold  ofl'enses  of 
commission  and  omission.  It  this  view  is  tenable,  why  longer  cling 
to  the  misleading  designation,  cerebrospinal  meningitis? 

The  term  spotted  fever,  has  the  merit  of  not  being  positively 
mischievously  misleading.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  to  me  a  rather 
stupid  term  for  this  disease  in  as  much  as  the  spots  called  for,  are 
in  my  expecience  comparatively  rarely  seen,  and  never  after  the 
first  day  or  two.  It  may  have  to  be  endured  till  we  devise  a  better 
one.  I  shall  be  glad  if  The  Buffalo  Medical  Association  can  have  the 
honor  of  leading  off,  not  only  in  discarding  a  miscliievous  designa- 
tion, but  in  suggestiug  one,  which  shall  indicate  the  nature  and 
seat  of  this  grave  affection.     But  it  is  asked,  how  account  for  the 

cases,  that  terminate  in  coma  and  death  either  suddenly  or  more 
remotely  ? 

I  would  by  no  means  be  understood,  as  contending  that  such 
cases  may  not  eventuate  in  meningitis  or  other  cerebral  and  spinal 
lesions,  but  is  not  an  analogous  termination  often  seen  in  typhus, 
typhoid  and  even  in  pernicious  intermittent  and  scarlet  fever, 
not  to  mention  other  affections.  And  have  we  ever  thought  of 
these  as  essentially  brain  affections?  And  this  brings  me  to  con- 
sider briefly  the  positive  nature  and  source  of  this  somewhat  unique 
affection. 
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And  here  I  must  confess  myself  as  convinced  of  Trousseau's  cor- 
rectness, as  I  understand  him,  in  regarding  the  disease  as  a 
peculiar  and  essential  i'cver,  superinduced  upon  some  morbific 
impression  made  primarily  upon  the  great  sympathitic  and  gang- 
lionic system  of  nerves,  and  radiating  therefrom  to  the  various 
organs.  Upon  this  theory  of  the  affection  it  seems  to  me,  can 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  phenomena  observed,  be  most  rationally 
explained. 

As  to  its  causation,  contrary  to  the  popular  impression,  I  have 
seen  notliing  to  support  the  idea  that  it  was  infectious,  or  com- 
municable, by  one  person  to  another.    All  the  facts  that  I  have 
observed  controverted  the  notion.     True,  it  often  attacks  several 
members  of  the  same  family,  but  never  under  my  observation  in 
circumstiinces  to  necessitate  the  conclusion  that  one  took  it  from 
another.     On  the  contrary  the  clinical  facts,  combined  to  support 
the  idea,  that  all  who  were  seized  in  the  same  household,  were  so 
seized  from  exposure  to  some  morbific  agency  which  was  common 
to  all  attacked,   some  disease-engendering   principle  inhaled  or 
ino'csted  (i>robably  the  latter),  to  which  those  attacked  were  alike 
exposed.     I  say  more  likely  ingested  than  inhaled,  because  iu  the 
cases  I  have  observed,  the  premises  and  surroundings  were  fault- 
lessly clean,  the  rooms  well  ventilated,  the  air  indicating  no  offen- 
sive odor  or  impurity  to  the  sense  of  smell.  Moreover,  the  season  iu 
which   they  occurred,   the  ground  and  all   external    sources  of 
miasmata  being  frozen,  and  thus  innocuous,  the  premises  being 
often  in  most  elevated  and  airy  localities,  to  my  mind  point  less  to 
an  atmospherical  source  than  to  some  other,  unless  indeed,  it  be  some 
thermonietric,  barometric,  hygrometric  or  electrical   change,  of 
whose  conditions  and  their  consequences  we  have    little  positive 
knowledge.   Unless.  I  say,  it  be  some  such  agency,  not  perceptible 
to  the  senses,  it  seems  to  me  more  rational  to  look  to  the  ingesta  for 
the   proximate   cause.     Now  the  inquiry,  which  ingesta,  whether 
liquid  or  solid,  and  what  of  either,  can  be  the  cause,  of  course 
leaves  us  with  a  wide  field  for  speculation  and  hypothesis. 

Diseased  cereals  suggest  one,  with  some   facts   to  support  it. 

Various  other  sources  are  indicated  by  others.     For  my  own  part, 

,Iam  inclined  to  suspect  impure  water  as  playing  a  leading  part 
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ill  the  causation.  I  have  uo  facts  that  are  at  all  conclusive  on 
the  subject  iind  would  like  to  suggest  it  for  consideration,  more 
as  hyi)othetical  tluui  aught  else.  But  if  it  be  the  fact,  as  has  been 
alleged  that  most  of  the  cases  have  occurred  in  families,  supplied 
by  well-water  Irom  surface  saturation,  it  strikes  me  as  somewhat 
significant  and  suggestive.  1  believe  most  of  the  families  in  which 
I  have  seen  the  disease  have  depended  upon  this  source  for  their 
water,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  other  gentlemen 
present,  if  their  observations  either  tally  with  or  differ  from  my 
own. 

Dk.  Cronvn. — I  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  but  the  present  disease  is  not  that  affection.  Have 
found  the  disease  prevalent  in  some  localities  where  families  have 
used  wells  in  common.  In  one  locality  on  Tenth  street  I  had  fivg 
cases.  Seems  to  be  most  prevalent  where  the  water  is  sulphurous 
or  saline.  Would  throw  out  the  idea  that  water  has  to  do  with 
the  disease  for  reflection. 

Bit.  Hauenstein. — I  rise  simply  for  the  purpose  of  being  on 
record  as  one  having  the  opinion  that  the  so  called  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  which  now  prevails  as  an  epidemic  in  this  city,  is  a 
disease  siii  generis  and,  according  to  my  limited  observation  of  it, 
the  disease  seems  to  me  so  peculiar  in  its  character  and  so  different 
from  any  disease  I  have  seen,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  detect  any 
identity  between  it  and  the  different  forms  of  typhoid  fever,  which 
I  have  observed  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  or  more.  Its  mode 
of  attack  is  sudden,  differing  in  that  from  typhoid  fever  as  a  rule 
When  once  established,  its  more  prominent  symptoms  show,  cer- 
tainly, marked  peculiarities.  Tts  course  from  a  few  days,  or  even 
less,  to  a  few  months  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis.  I  have  in  no  case  observed  marked  tympanitis  and  in 
no  case  persistent  diarrhea. 

As  regards  treatment  I  have  nothing  new  to  suggest.  I  have  ad- 
ministered anodynes  and  in  one  case  I  thought  I  saw  marked  im- 
provement from  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck 
and  subsequent  dressings  with  au  ointment  containing  extract  of 
belladonna.  From  the  use  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  quinine  I 
have  not  derived  very  satisfactory  results.    A  case  of  the  disease  in 
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question  came  into  my  hands,  after  having  been  treated  for  three 
weeks  by  an  irregular  practitioner,  and  died  after  the  eleventh 
week  of  illness.  Not  only  its  neck  was  rigid,  but  its  abdomen  also 
and  the  lower  extremities  were  rigidly  flexed,  the  body  extremely 
emaciated.  I  have  also  seen  two  cases  occurring  in  the  aged,  one 
a  woman  of  60  years  of  age,  and  another  a  woman  of  0,7  years  of 
age,  both  died. 

De.  Bartlett  had  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  remarks  of 
the  gentlemen  who  had  addresssd  the  association.  Considered  the 
identity  of  the  present  epidemic  with  typhoid  lever  not  well  estab- 
lished. Believed  food  and  drink  had  but  slight,  if  any,  influence  in 
the  causation  of  the  disease.  Keferred  it  to  atmospheric  or  elec- 
tric influences,  but  admitted  the  whole  subject  was  wrapped  in 
mystery. 

His  observation  covered  thirty -one  cases  of  the  disease.  Twenty- 
seven  of  these  had  occurred  in  his  own  practice,  the  remaining 
four  m  that  of  medical  friends.  Mortality,  so  far  as  known,  six. 
Of  the  surviving  patients  twenty  may  be  considered  recovered. 
One  other  recovered  except  the  sense  of  hearing.  Of  those  dying 
two  had  died  within  twenty-four  hours  of  attack,  one  on  the  -ith 
day,  one  on  the  8th,  and  one  on  the  0th.  All  of  his  cases  had 
opisthotonos  in  greater  or  less  degree;  contrary  to  the  observa- 
tion of  others,  diarrhea  was  not  present  in  more  than  two  or 
three  cases.  Cathartics  and  laxatives  were  required  in  all  the 
others.  Very  few  of  the  patients  had  tympany  or  tenderness  on 
pressure  of  the  abdomen.  Functions  of  the  mind  more  or  less  dis- 
turbed in  all. 

Treatment  in  all  but  the  first  three  or  four  cases  was  as  follows: 
Full  dose  of  castor  oil  to  move  the  bowels  ;  if  not  promptly  eff'ective 
then  iniection  of  castor  oil  and  turpentine;  the  "hot  pack,"  by 
enveloping  the  patient,  except  the  head,  in  a  sheet  wrung  from  hot 
water  and  applied  as  hot  as  it  could  be  borne;  over  this  a  blanket 
and  external  to  that  other  blankets  or  bedding;  to  the  head  a 
napkin  wrung  I'rom  cold  water.  Patient  allowed  hot  or  cold  drinks 
ad  lihilum.  The  free  use  of  spiritus  aetheris  nitrosum,  potassae  aci- 
tatis,  or  other  diuretic. 

Profuse  perspiration  comes  on  generally  in  from  tifteen  to  thirty 
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minutes,  and  the  patient  was  kept  perspiring  from  four  to  six 
hours;  then  removed  and  warmly  dressed.  The  effect  seemed  to 
be  most  sahitary  and  beneficial  as  a  preliminary  treatment. 

Though  not  convinced  of  its  utilit}',  counter-irritation  to  the 
spine  and  abdomen  has  been  practiced  in  all  the  cases :  the  embro- 
cation more  usually  employed  is  as  follows: 

8;  01.  Terebinthinse, 

Tr.  Aconite  rad., 

Tr.  Iodine,  Co.,  aa  ^ss 

Lini  Saponis,  q.  s.  ad.  §vj. 

M. 

S.  Apply  every  three  or  fonr  hours  along  the  entire  spine. 
Internally,  the  bromides,  at  times  combined  with  chloral.  At  later 
stages  Iodide  Potass.,  in  three  or  four  grain  doses  every  four  ov  six 
hours.  Any  increase  of  cerebral  distress  to  be  met  by  hot  fomenta- 
tions to  the  abdomen  and  moderate  use  of  opium.  The  large  and 
repeated  doses  recommended  by  some,  though  giving  temporary 
relief,  did  not  seem  to  have  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  course  of  the 
maiady,  especially  contra-indicated  when  pupils  were  contracted 
In  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  "hot  pack,"  would  cite  two  cases. 

Was  called  April  4th  to  see  the  child  of  Mr.  B.,  residing  at  No- 
-  7  7th  street,  aged  about  thirteen  years.  Found  jtatient  with  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  had  been  ill  for  two  days,  but  without  medical 
advice.  Predicted  a  fatal  issue,  all  the  worst  symptoms  being  pres- 
ent. Used  counter-irritation  to  spiue.  Cold  to  head,  opiates  and 
cathartics.  Patient  worse  next  day  and  evidently  failing;  died  on 
.Sunday  evening,  the  second  day  alter  treatment,  and  fourth  day 
of  attack.  Instructed  the  i)arents  in  the  use  of  the  hot  pack,  and 
directed  its  employment  should  another  case  occur. 

Four  days  after  de.ith  of  ]iatient  relerred  to,  was  summoned  in 
haste  to  attend  a  child  of  eight  years  in  same  family,  with  same 
symptoms.  The  hot  pack  had  been  promptly  employed  and 
vomiting  and  pain  speedily  relieved.  Child  was  sleeping  when  he 
arrived.  Advised  hot  applications  continued  with  diuretics.  Six 
hours  later  a  child  of  five  years  was  taken  with  same  symptoms  in 
a  very  severe  degree ;  same  treatment  Saw  both  patients  in  the 
evening,  eight  hours  after  his  first  call,  and  four  hours  after  attack 
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of  younger  child.  TwenLy-four  hours  after,  younger  child  was 
permitted  to  be  dressed  and  required  no  further  medication.  The 
older  child  was  kept  in  bed  three  days  and  was  fully  recovered. 
Instances  like  these  might  be  multiplied,  but  the  procedure  must 
commend  itself  to  favorable  consideration  without  further  con- 
men  ts. 

Dr.  Phelps. — Had  some  cases  on  5th  street ;  in  the  house  there 
is  no  drainage;  water  in  the  cellar.  Family  use  pump  water; 
had  not  thought  that  the  water  might  be  a  cause. 

Five  years  ago  a  healthy  family  moved  into  a  house  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city;  had  five  children  sick  in  a  few  months,  on  look, 
ing  for  the  cause,  found  the  sewer  broken  and  its  contents  were 
running  into  the  well. 

Dr.  Ckonyn. — There  is  diarrhea  in  second  stage  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  and  is  controlled  by  opium.  The  water  in  wells  is  not 
always  the  same;  more  sulphur  in  a  pint  of  water  some  days  than 
others.  In  London,  sewers  and  the  atmosphere  have  an  effect  on 
wells. 

Dr.  Strong. — I  cannot  conceive  how  miasmata  from  exter- 
nal sources,  in  winter  and  early  spring  in  this  latitude,  can  be  a 
very  fruitful  source  of  disease.  AVe  all  know,  I  suppose,  that 
freezing  is  only  less  destructive  than  heat  to  boiling  point,  to 
vegetable  and  animal  miasmata,  and  that  if  not  absolutely  annihi- 
lating, it  clrtainly  suspends  their  active  potency  as  morbific 
agents,  while  the  congelation  continues,  so  that  I  am  inclined  to 
put  the  amount  of  disease,  originating  from  this  source  in  freezing 
weather,  at  a  pretty  small  minimum.  But  beyond  much  doubt, 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  pertaining  to  its  temperature,  weight? 
humidity  and  electricty,  play  a  quite  important,  thongli  as  yet 
largely  unrecognized,  part  in  the  production  of  disease. 

But  I  can  readily  understand  how  the  water  of  surface  wells 
could  be  a  prolific  source  of  disease,  especially  in  a  season  of  pro- 
tracted sliglit  rain-fall  as  was  the  past  autumn  and  winter. 

The  water  of  wells  not  being  replenished,  of  course,  by  use  and 
evaporation  progressively  diminishes ;  and  just  in  the  ratio  of  its 
decrease,  its  impurities,  (more  or  less  of  which  are  incident  to  all 
undistilled  water,  albeit,  when  water  is  abundant  and  often  changed, 
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they  are  so  widely  diffused  as  to  be  innoxious),  are  proportionately 
increased.  A  glass  of  water  from  the  same  well  may  thus  contain 
two,  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  impurities  at  one  time  that 
it  does  at  another ;  due  entirely  to  this  process  of  elimination  and 
concentration. 

It  has  been  notorious  the  past  winter  and  spring,  throughout 
this  city  and  uver  a  large  tract  of  country,  that  the  wells  have  been 
very  low  and  in  very  many  eases  wholly  dried  up.  And  it  really 
does  not  seem  to  demand  a  very  lively  imagination,  to  rationally 
infer  that  this  condition  of  an  essential  to  life,  ingested  by  many 
every  hour,  and  by  all  with  greater  or  less  frequency,  may  ha^e 
I>roved  noxious  and  disease-engendering. 

It  has  been  a  very  common  remark  that  the  water,  on  which  the 

citizens  are  wont  to  rely,  has  had  an  unnatural,  often  disagreeable 

taste. 

Moreover,  many  ol  us  are  not  quite  disposed  to  acquit  the 
Niagara  water  of  all  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  sickness,  espe- 
cially at  certain  periods  of  every  winter  and  spring,  when  it  is  a 
shocking  abuse  of  the  King's  English,  to  call  it  any  thing  like  pure^ 

I  believe  the  better  opinion  of  the  profession  is  getting  to  be,  that 
typhoid  fever  is  often,  if  not  uniformly  generated  by  morbific 
principles  ingested.  Can  it  be  any  thing  very  illogical,  to  attribute 
this  disease  termed  by  so  acute  an  obser/er  as  Trousseau  a 
species  of  typhoid,  to  a  source  so  analogous  to  that  of  typhoid  as  I 
am  disposed  to  claim  for  it. 

Dii.  Ckonyn. — In  the  last  epidemic  there  was  more  true  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. 

Dr.  Phelps. — It  was  a  very  dry  season. 

Dk.  Ring. — Have  seen  this  disease  only  within  past  three  weeks. 

Cannot  speak  of  water  as  a  cause.     My  cases  have  been  near  York 

street,  in  high  dry  places  mostly.  There  is  not  so  much  here  as  at 
Attica. 

My  cases  have  been  of  a  varied  character.   One  a  boy  of  thirteen 

had  violent  convulsions,  could  neither  hear,  see,  or  speak  when  first 

seen  ;  a  few  hours  of  paroxysm,  was  followed  by  violent  pain  in  the 

head;  for  two  weeks  saw  ol^jects  double;  during  the  third  week  had 

incontinence  of  urine.     Another,  a  girl  of  six  years,  had  fever  and 

chill,  convulsions,  pulse  feeble  and  weak,  stupor  as  in  malignant 
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fever,  used  stimulants,  dry  heat,  mustard,    Case  proved  fatal  in 
three  hours.   Others  taken  with  more  fever  and  pain  in  head. 

In  one  child  symptoms  were  very  mild  for  a  few  days,  then  con- 
vulsions set  in  and  death  very  soon  followed.  I  am  inclined  to  rely 
on  morphine  and  quinine.  Need  stimulants  and  heat  in  bad  cases. 
In  mild  cases  gave  opium,  quinine,  ipecac,  in  one  case  gave  carb. 
ammonia.  Keep  the  bowels  open  il  possible.  Thought  it  resembled 
typhus  fever  from  reading,  after  seeing  it,  changed  my  mind. 

Prtvailiiiy  (/  se«,>se«,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  pneumonia,  whoop, 
iiig  cough,  and  small  pox.         On  motion  adjourned. 

L.  F.  Harvey,  Sec 


:o:- 


AliT.  lll—Akdicnl  Society  of  the  County  of  Albany.    Semi- Annual 
Meeting,  June  11th  1873.     Reported  by  James  S.  Bailey,  M.  D. 

Dr.  JoSEi'U  Lswi,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  James  P.  Boyu,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Censors,  presen- 
ted the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  for  admission  to  the 
Society. 

Drs.  F.  C.  Curtis,  Isaac  De  Zouch,  Wm.  Hailes,  S.  A.  Ingham, 
C.  Lyon,  J.  II.  Lasher,  P.  J.  Mc(Juire,  B.  XJ.  Steenburgh,  J.  B. 
Stonehouse,  Jr.,  Willis  G.  Tucker,  E.  Van  Slyke,  Wm.  J.  Warren. 

They  were  admitted  members  on  complying  with  the  By-Laws. 

Dr.  Craig,  moved  that  the  names  of  Drs.  Wand,  Fisk  and 
Starkweather,  be  referred  back  to  the  Board  of  Censors,  inas- 
much as  they  had  not  presented  their  credentials  to  the  chairman 
— carried. 

Tlie  Vice  President,  Dr.  Amos  I'^owLER,  then  delivered  a  short 
address,  in  which  adverting  to  the  duties  of  the  Vice  President, 
he  promised  at  some  future  meeting  of  the  £oci<.ty,  to  address  them 
on  the  subject  of  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis. 

Dr.  J.  \^  P.   QL'ACKENniTsii,   offered   the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to  I)r 
Fowler  for  his  recognition  of  the  duty  of  the  Vice  President,  to 
deliver  a  semi-annual  address,  and  we  hope  that  his  promise  to 
give  us  a  paper  on  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis,  will  be  fulfilled  on 
an  early  day.     Adopted. 

Tlie  Secretary,  Dr.  John  M.  Bigelow,  then  read  a  communica- 
tion from  a  member  of  the  society.  Dr.  J.  V.  R.  Lansingh,  Jr.,  of 
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llarlford,  Inciiiuni.  It  was  entiUetl  "An  interesting  case  of  Ui'ethro- 
Vagiual  Fistula,  resulting  from  prolonged  Labor."  Tlie  report 
read  as  follows: 

The  following  case  is  one  of  exceeding  interest  as  well  for  the 
the  rarity  of  its  occurrence  as  the  results  which  have  rewarded  a 
patient  faith  in  nature's  ability  to  cure  and  restore.  To  a  young 
obstetrician,  rupture  of  the  perineum  and  fistuhe,  offer  severe  dis- 
couragements which  are  scarcely  lessened  by  wealth  of  counsel 
and  the  assistance  of  men  of  large  experience,  but  in  the  unsettled 
West,  where  the  principles  of  practice  are  decidedly  crude,  and  the 
profession  so  much  in  dispute  that  it  is  a  synonym  for  mere  pre- 
tensions and  lack  of  ability,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  grave  respon- 
sibiliry  and  anxiety.  Mrs.  G.,  a  healthy,  well-formed  brunette  of 
20,  and  a  primi])ara  was  taken  in  labor  on  the  5th  day  of  April, 
1873,  at  fi  P.  M.  My  partner  was  first  called  in,  and  remained  in 
constant  attendance.  At  11  P.  M.  of  that  day,  the  membranes 
were  ruptured,  the  os  having  dilated  very  slowly  under  continued 
and  vigorous  pains.  The  parts  were  soft,  moist  and  seemingly 
favorable,  and  the  head  rapidly  descended  to  the  inferior  strait, 
the  occiput  in  tlie  left  acetabulum,  and  extension  commenced,  but 
was  soon  arrested.  The  perineum  was  rigid  and  unyielding,  and 
the  coccyx  also  which  effectually  resisted  every  attempt  to  pro- 
duce extension  with  the  finger  passed  in  the  rectum.  Strong 
uterine  contractions  now  came  on,  which  wedged  the  head  firmly 
in  the  pelvic  walls,  the  vertex  protruding  about  an  inch.  In  this 
position  it  remained.  All  efforts  to  relax  the  rigid  perineum  failed 
and  .the  uterine  contractions  gradually  grew  less  frequent  until 
they  ceased.  An  inhalation  of  chloroform  was  given  to  relax  the 
parts,  but  without  effect.  The  usual  means  for  producing  con-  > 
traction  of  the  uterus  were  resorted  to,  in  hopes  of  gaining  ground 
by  steadily  forcing  the  child  downward,  but  these  all  failed,  and 
at  8  o'clock  P.  M.  on  the  6th  inst.,  I  was  called  in  to  try  the  vectis, 
(there  being  no  forceps  in  the  town,)  and  if  failing  in  that,  to 
perform  craniotomy.  An  examination  disclosed  the  condition  I 
Inive  stated.  I  could  not  introduc(^  the  vectis  with  facility,  so 
ordered  chloroform  again  administered,  and  in  live  minutes  there 
was  enough  relaxation  to  allow  a  finger   being  introduced,    which 
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passing  in  tlie  axilla,  permitted  suDQcient  traction   to  bring  away 
the  child.     It  was  a  large,  well  developed  child,  weighing  some  ten 
poundS;  but  had  evidently  been  dead  some  honrs.     The  placenta 
Cttme  away  almost  immediately,  and  the  uterus  contracted  hard 
and  firm  under  the  hand  pressed  on  the  abdomen.     The   bladder 
was  greatly  distended,  but  although  the   parts   were   swollen   and 
much  tumefied,  I  readily  passed  the  catheter  aud  drew  off  a  quart 
of  urine.     The  patient  rested  well  after  her  labor  and  manifested 
no  untoward  symptoms,  until   the  second  day,   when    she  was  at- 
tacked with  puerperal  fever,  which  however  readily   gave   way  to 
appropriate  treatment.     On  the  third  day  the  desire  to  pass  wpter 
ceased,  which  fact  was  but  incidentally  noticed  by  the  attending  phy- 
sician, for  this  reason ;  tlie  patient  had  been  for  some  years  suffer- 
ing with  severe  hemorrhoids  which  caused  frequent  desire  to  go  to 
stool,  and  she  supposed  that  urine  passed  naturally  at  those  times 
though  there  was  no  indication    in    the  form    of  desire,  so,  when 
questioned  as  to  that  condition,  she  said  it  was  all  right  and  only 
once  mentioned  that  there  was  a  lack  of  desire.     After  some  two 
weeks  had  passed,  everything  going  well   apparently   during   that 
time,  she  mentioned  the  fact  of  there  being  great  heat  and  pain  in 
the  vagina,  and  said  that  the  bladder  appeared  to   be  distended.     I 
at  once  attempted  to  pass  the  cartheter  and  not  only  failed  in  that 
bat  mas  equally  unsuccessful  in  an  endeavor  to  find  either  the  mea- 
tus or  the  urethra  which  generally  is  easily  felt  through  the  walls 
of  the  vagina  running  up  behind  the  pubic  bones.     More  than  this 
I  found  the  vagina  filled  with   a  mass  of  soft   flabby   membrane, 
which  at  first  I  supposed   indicated  a   condition    of  recto-cele,  but 
this  opinion  was  found  to  be  erroneous,  on  passing  my  finger  in 
the  rectum.     I  immediately  explained  to  the   patient  that   there 
was  an  unusual  condition  of  affairs,  which   from   my  inability  to 
diagnose,  would  necessitate  an  exposure.    This  was  acceded  to  and 
with  my  partner  I  commenced  a  direct  examination    of  the  parts- 
The   mass   of  membrane  before  mentioned,   protruded    from    the 
labia  and  bore  a  black  appearance,  indicating  a  gangenous  condi- 
tion.    This  came  away  on  slight  traction  and  showed  that  slough 
ing  was  going  on  somewhere.     Prosecuting  our  search  further,  we 
found  an  absence  of  a  large  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina, 
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the  meatus  urinarrius  and  nearly  all  of  the  urethra.    Everything 
was  congested,  swollen  and  so  much  transformed,  that  at  that  time 
it  was  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  loss  to  the  suhstance 
there  might  be.    Here  then  was  a  fistula,  large  in  extent  and  an- 
noying in  the  probability  of  permanent   continuance.     There  was 
also  loss  of  power  in  the  sphincter  vesica,  which  permitted  a  con- 
stant escape  of  urine  into  the  -vagina.     Knowing  the   location  of 
the  fistula,  of  course  a  catheter  could   now  be  passed,  but  it   was 
deemed  impossible  to  retain  it  there,  so  for  the  time  that  idea  was 
ubandoned.     A  supporting  treatment  was  at  once  instituted  and 
the  sheet  anchor  of  dependence  agreed  upon   in  the   free   use  of 
carbolic  acid,  gr  v  to  the  |.     Shortly  after,  some   obstinate   symp- 
toms led  to  a  more  complete  examination,  which  resulted  in  find- 
ing a  retroflexion  of  the  uterus.     This  was  restored  by  the  sound 
and  has  not  since  caused  trouble.     Inflammmation   subsided,    but 
slowly,  and  nearly  a  month  passed  befoi'e  the  parts  became  normal 
in  size  and  relations.     An  extended  observation  was  then   made, 
with  the  assistance  of  an   impromptu  parody  on  Sims  speculum, 
and  revealed  the  following  conditions:  the  vagina  normal  except 
at  the  point  of  the  fistula,  which  was  over  an  inch  long  by  a  half 
inch  in  width,  average  estimate.    All  signs  of  the  meatus  and 
most  of  the  urellira  had  disappeared,   except  a   shallow  sulcus  or 
groove  which  marked  the  spot  they  had  occupied.     From  the  blad- 
der a  half  inch,  or  perhaps  less  of  the  urethra  projected  forwards, 
distended  sufficiently  to  allow  my  forefinger  to  be   passed  in   the 
bladder.     The  fistulous  opening  was   granulating  well,   and   gave 
good  promise  of  a  complete  restoration  of  the  vaginal  wall.     For 
the  urethra  that  much  cannot  be  hoped.     The  sphincter  muscle  of 
the  bladder  still  retains  its  paralyzed  condition  in  spite    of  con- 
tinued treatment.     Can  the  prognosis  of  that  condition  be  at  all 
favorable  ?    For  two  weeks  the  patient  has  worn  a  gum  elastic 
catheter  fastened  in  position,   and  through  this  the  urine  slowly 
passes  as  its  secretes,  a  source  of  perpetual  annoyance,  a  discour- 
agement which  produces  unfavorable   despondency.     During   all 
this  time  the  general  health  has  been  built  up  and  she  sleeps  well, 
eats  very  heartily,  and  though  she  sits  up  and  walks   around   the 
room,  yet  she  is  disinclined  to  exercise.    I  can  find  no  account  of  a 
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similar  case,  though  urethro-vaginal  fistulaj  are  farlroni  being  rare, 
yet  it  is  seldom  that  destruction  of  tissue  proceeds  so  far  that  the 
entire  urethra  disappears.  The  cause  of  this  seems  evident  in  the 
long  continued  pressure  of  the  child's  head,  but  Thomas  speaks  of 
puerperal  vaginitis  as  frequently  being  a  cause.  I  think  pressure 
was  the  cause  in  this  case,  1st.  because  the  urine  passed  involun- 
tarily as  early  as  the  third  day,  and  secondly,  because  sloughing 
went  on  very  slowly  with  no  nuirkcd  symptoms  of  vaginitis  inside 
of  two  weeks  after  accouchment,  but  the  the  puerperal  condition 
may  have  hastened  tlie  work.  Henceforth  the  urine  will  pass  di- 
rectly into  the  vagina,  and  be  discharged  from  there  in  irregular 
and  uncertain  directions,  excoriating  the  limbs  and  necessitating  a 
relapse  into  the  most  important  garment  of  infancy.  Will  it  seri- 
ously disturb  the  vaginal  or  uterine  functions,  or  do  I  fail  to  see 
advantages  which  might  arise  from  intelligent  exercise  of  opera- 
tive interference,  are  questions  which  I  leave  to  the  discretion, 
sapientia  et  experientia  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  society. 

ffartford  C'ifi/,  Indiana,  June  4th,  187;'/. 

Dr.  Jamks  S.  BArr.EY,  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to 
thank  Dr.  Lausingh,   for  his  comniuuicatiou.     Carried'. 

The  following  names  were  proposed  for  membership,  Drs.  .James 
P.  Boyd,  Jr.,  .John  A.  LaGrange  ami  Gilbert  Ullman. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 


ART.  IV.  —  On  the  rfcent  Advances  i)i  the  Theory  of  Vision.     By 
H.  Helmuoltz,  {of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.) 

Trani'latcd  from  Les  Annaka  f  Ocuhtique,  Br  F.  W.  Abbott,  M.  D. 

[Continued.) 
III.  Visual  Perceptions. 
Colors,  which  engaged   our  attonlion   in  the  preceding  chapter, 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  onuiments  of  nature,  and  they  also 
aid  us  in  distinguishing  and  recoguizing  objects;  but  the  percep- 
tion of  them  is  much  less  important  than  that  of  dimensions  in 
space,  a  i)erceptiou  which  the  eye  furnishes  to  us  with  a  rapidity 
and  a  variety  of  conditions  which  no  other  sense  can  rival.     In  ap- 
preciations of  this  kind,    touch  gives  us,    without  doubt,    more 
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complete  indications ;  it  instructs  us  immediately  as  to  the  resist- 
ance, mass  and  weight.  I5ut,  ui)on  the  one  band,  touch  can  be 
exercised  only  where  we  are  alilo  to  reach,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
where  we  have  to  do  with  minute  quantities,  its  appreciations  are 
far  from  being  as  fine  as  those  of  which  sight  is  capable.  Never- 
theless, as  is  demonstrated  bv  observatioas  made  npon  those  born 
blind,  touch  is  sutHcient  to  develop  in  us  the  notions  5f  space.  We 
may  even  convince  ourselves  that  the  touch  serves  us  constantly  in 
controlling  and  correcting,  if  need  be,  the  notions  of  space  furn- 
ished by  the  eye,  and  that  wo  always  refer,  as  a  last  resort,  to  the 
information  furnished  by  touch.  Sight  and  touch,  these  two 
senses  so  diversely  emlowed,  complement  each  other  in  the  hap- 
piest manner  in  the  accomplisinnent  of  their  common  task.  While 
touch  cannot  overleap  the  narrow  horizon  by  which  it  is  bounded, 
sight  stretches  a,w;iy  to  infinity,  rivaling  the  flight  of  the  boldest 
imagination. 

This  relation  is  of  the  greate.st  importance  for  tiie  subject  which 
now  engages  our  attention.  In  fact,  we  have  here  to  do  only  with 
the  sense  of  sight:  since  that  of  touch  suffices  to  completely  develop 
in  man  the  notions  of  space  we  may  at  once  consider  these  notions 
as  pre-existing  essentially,  and  confine  ourselves  to  seeking  out  how 
tlie  concordance  between  the  notions  of  space  which  are  given  us 
by  sight  and  by  toncii  is  produced.  We  will  reserve,  to  consider 
in  the  last  place,  the  question  of  how  sensual  perceptions  can 
transform  themselves  into  notions  of  space. 

However  little  attention  we  give  it,  we  recognize  first  of  all  that 
the  perception  of  impressions  by  different  nervous  apparatus  is  far 
from  involving  necessarily  the  notion  of  causes  separated  in  space. 
Hence  it  is  that  our  sen-ses  nniy  perceive,  in  the  same  room,  the 
light,  the  heat,  the  different  sounds  of  a  liamony  and  an  odor,  and 
that  for  all  that,  we  recognize  the  simultaneous  presence  of  all  these 
agents  in  the  air  of  the  room. 

So  also,  acomposite  colorexcites  upon  our  retina  throe  elementary 
sensations  which  we  do  not  separate,  although  they  probably  reside 
indifferent  nerves.  A  cord  of  a  musical  instrument,  a  human  voice, 
emit  simultaneously  a  fundamental  sound  and  a  series  of  hanionics 
which  probably  call  into  action  as  many  different  nerves,   and  the 
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sensation  remains  none  the  less  undivided.  Finally,  a  mass  of 
aliments  affect  differently  the  different  parts  of  the  tongne  and  aok 
upon  our  smell  at  the  moment  of  deglutition,  nevertheless  we 
generally  unite  the  impressions  which  attain  these  different  nervoug 
systems  in  a  single  one  which  we  call  the  taste  of  these  aliments. 
A  very  little  attention  suffices  to  recognize  by  what  parts  of  our 
body  these  clifferent  impressions  reach  us ;  but  there  does  not  re- 
sult from  this  the  necessity  of  localizing  in  different  points  of 
space  the  object  which  causes  these  sensations  in  us. 

In  the  way  in  which  vision  is  accomplished  we  find  a  fact  of  this 
kind ;  this  is  binocular  vision,  which  is  single,  in  spite  of  the 
separation  of  the  impressions  received  upon  the  two  retinas.  We 
understand  that  this  is  a  particular  case  of  a  much  more  general 
law. 

If  therefore  the  retina  receives  an  image  of  the  rbjects  which  fil] 
the  visual  field,  and  if  the  different  parts  of  this  image  excite  differ- 
ent fibres,  still  this  does  not  constitute  a  sufficient  reason  to  at- 
tribute these  sensations  to  parts  differently  situated  in  the  visual 
field.  There  is  evidently  wanting  the  intervention  of  something 
which  would  lead  us  to  the  notion  that  these  impressions  cor- 
respond to  different  points  of  space. 

This  same  problem  is  evidently  propounded  to  us  in  an  analog- 
ous manner  with  respect  to  touch.  When  the  skin  is  simultan- 
eously touciied  at  two  places,  there  results  the  irritation  of  two 
sensitive  nerve  fibres.  Hut  the  separation  of  these  fibres  is  not 
sufficient  in  itself  for  us  to  recognize  that  we  have  been  touched  in 
two  different  points  and  by  two  different  objects.  Our  judgment 
may  depend  upon  accessory  circumstances  in  addition.  When  we 
place  a  finger  of  each  hand  upon  the  table,  if  we  feel  a  grain  of 
sand  under  both  of  these  fingers,  there  is  formed  in  us  the  notion 
of  two  grains  of  sand.  If  now  we  put  both  fingers  together,  and 
ijiterpose  a  grain  of  sand,  it  may  be  that  this  grain  will  bo  felt  by 
the  very  same  two  fibres  as  before,  nevertheless  the  percei)tion  is 
reduced  to  that  of  one  single  grain.  It  is  jjlain  tiiat  here  tlie 
simultaneous  cognizance  of  the  position  of  our  members  exercises 
its  influence  upon  the  notion  which  we  form,  and  we  know  that 
when  we  form  a  false  or  incomplete  idea  of  the  position  of  our 
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fingers,  when  they  are  crossed  for  example,  we  think  that  we  feel 
two  objects  when  in  truth  there  is  only  one. 

What  then  is  the  element  which  adds  its  effects  to  those  of  the 
state  ot  isolation  of  the  sensitive  nerves,  and  which  gives  us  a  cor- 
rect notion  of  the  separation  of  objects  in  space  ?  We  here  fall  into 
a  discussion  which  is  not  yet  finished.  Some  respond,  with  Jean 
Muller,  that  the  sensitive  organ,  retina  or  skin,  perceives  itself  in 
space  in  consequence  of  an  innate  notion,  and  that  we  transport 
the  received  imi)ressions  to  the  place  where  we  perceive  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  organ.  We  will  designate  this  opinion  un- 
der the  name  of  the  naturalistic  theory  of  the  notions  of  space.  It 
cuts  short  all  research  relating  to  the  origin  of  these  notions,  since 
it  considers  them  as  something  original,  innate,  as  not  susceptable 
of  explanation. 

The  rival  oijinion  has  already  been  expressed  in  a  general  way  by 
the  English  sensualists,  such  as,  Malineux,  J  Locke,  Jurine.  Its  appli- 
cation to  the  theory  of  vision  could  only  be  made  very  recently  since 
it  had  to  be  preceded,  among  other  things, by  the  study  of  the  move- 
ments of-  the  eye.  It  is  especially  owing  to  the  discovery  of  the 
stereoscope  by  Wheatstone,  that  the  difficulties  and  the  contradic- 
tious of  the  naturalistic  became  apparent ;  a  solution  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  ideas  of  the  sensualists  was  then  sought  for,  and 
to  this  we  will  give  the  name  of  the  emperical  theory  of  vision. 
This  theory  supposes  that  our  sensations  give  us,  as  it  relates  to 
objects  and  external  phenomena,  only  signs  whose  signification  be- 
comes iamiliar  to  us  by  experience  and  habit.  In  accordance  with 
this  theory,  the  i^erception  of  position  in  space  is  taught  at  first  by 
the  movements  which  we  execute;  that  of  the  positions  in  the  field 
of  vision  is  attributable  particularly  to  the  movements  of  the  eyes. 
It  is  clear  that,  jusc  as  is  the  case  with  the  naturalistic  theory,  the 
empirical  theory  must  suppose,  between  the  sensations  furnished 
by  the  different  points  of  the  retina,  some  peculiar  differences  at- 
tributable only  to  their  difference  of  position  ;  in  truth  if  it  were 
not  so,  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  the  localizations  in  the 
field  of  vision.  It  is  necessary  that  the  sensation  of  red  which 
affects  the  retina,  on  the  right  should  differ  in  some  way  from 
that  of  the  red  which  affects  this  same  retina  on  the  left,  and  the 
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difference  between  these  two  sensations  of  red  must  be  other  than 
the  difference  between  two  sensations  of  red,  unequal,  yet  ex- 
perienced successively  at  the  same  point  of  the  retina.  We  will 
call  with  Lotze,  local  sign  of  the  sensation,  this  difference  which 
the  same  color  produces  at  different  points  of  the  retina,  and  this 
without  our  knowing  how  to  define,  as  yet,  the  nature  of  this 
difference.  J  consider  it  premature  to  construct  any  hypotheses 
whatever  as  to  the  nature  of  these  local  signs ;  it  suffices  lor  us  to 
say  that  their  existence  is  an  irrefragable  consequence  of  the  per- 
ception of  local  differences  in  tiie  field  of  vision. 

Such,  then,  is  the  diffej'ence  between  the  two  opinions  before  us, 
The  emperical  theory  considers  the  local  signs  as  simply  signs, 
their  nature  matters  little  to  it;  it  admits  that  the  significance 
of  its  signs,  as  it  relates  to  the  perception  of  the  external  world, 
can  be  and  really  is  the  result  of  experience.  It  becomes  useless 
then  to  pre-suppose  any  accord  whatever  between  the  local  signs 
and  the  local  differences  which  correspond  to  them.  According  to 
the  naturalistic  theory,  on  the  contrary,  the  local  signs  would  be 
nothing  less  than  immediate  notions  of  the  local  differences,  both 
of  their  nature  and  of  their  size.  We  see  then  that  we  are  here  en- 
gaged in  the  contest  between  two  phylosophical  systems,  one  of 
which  supposes  a  pre-established  harmony  between  the  laws  of 
thought  and  those  of  the  external  world,  and  the  other  seeks  to 
deduce  from  experience  all  the  conformity  which  may  exist  between 
the  external  world  and  our  ideas. 

So  long  as  we  limit  ourselves  to  considering  a  superficial  field, 
whose  different  parts  are  not  apparently  at  a  different  distance 
from  the  eye  ;  so  long  as  we  look,  for  example,  only  at  the  sky 
and  the  distant  parts  of  the  country,  both  theories  account  almost 
equally  well  for  the  perccptiort  of  dimensions  in  this  field.  The 
image  formed  upon  the  retinal  surface  corresponds  to  the  superfi- 
cial image  of  which  we  acquire  the  notion.  The  disagreements  are 
not  of  a  sufficiently  grave  nature  as  not  to  be  reconcilable  with  the 
naturalistic  theory,  by  means  of  relatively  simple  explanations  or 
hypotheses. 

The  first  disagreement  consists  in  the  inverted  position  of  the 
retinal  image;  this  is  the  ancient  stumbling  block  of  the  theory 
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of  vision,  and  lias  occasioned  the  most  different  theories;  among 
which  the  two  following  have  gained  the  most  adherents :  Accord 
ing  to  one,  conformably  to  the  ideas  of  Jean  Mullcr,  it  is  necesHary 
in  tin'  notion  which  sight  fnrnishes  ns,  to  consider  the  ideas  of  top 
and  bottom  as  only  relative,  as  indicating  simply  the  relations  be- 
tween the  positions  of  the  different  objects;  we  suppose  then  that 
the  accord  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  as  we  perceive  them  by 
touch  and  by  sight,  is  attributable  to  the  experience  which  we  may 
acquire  by  looking  at  and  touching  at  the  same  time.  According 
to  the  second  of  these  theories,  we  must  admit,  with  L.  Fick, 
that,  in  the  brain,  where  they  come  necessarily  to  give  rise  to  per- 
ceptions, the  visual  and  sensitive  fibres  are  grouped,  in  relation  to 
each  other,  in  a  suitable  manner  to  produce  accord  between  the 
top  and  the  bottom,  the  right  and  the  left;  an  hypothesis  which 
actually  fails  of  the  slightest  anatomical  foundation. 

The  second  theory  which  the  naturalistic  theories  encounter  is, 
that  we  see  single  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  two  retinal  images. 
This  diflBculty  is  avoided  by  supposing  that  the  two  retinas,  simul- 
taneously excited  ;  convey  to  the  brain  only  one  single  sensation, 
the  correspo7idvi(/  or  identical  points  of  the  two  retinas  being 
coupled  two  and  two.  At  first  sight,  this  hypothesis  seems  to  rest 
on  an  anatomical  basis:  the  two  optic  nerves  cross  and  penetrate 
reciprocally  each  into  the  other,  before  losing  themselves  in  the 
brain.  Moreover,  certain  pathological  facts  seem  to  prove  that  the 
fibres  of  the  right  halves  of  the  two  retinas  end  in  the  right 
cerebral  hemisphere,  and  those  of  the  left  halves  in  the  left  hemis- 
phere. But  the  interlacing  of  the  corresponding  fibres  is  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  their  fusion,  and  we  know  no  anatomical  fact  which 
proves  that  the  fibres  unite  in  the  same  manner  as  the  nerve 
trunks. 

The  two  difficulties  which  we  have  just  noted  do  not  exist  in  the 
impirical  theory,  for  which  it  suffices  that  the  sensual  sign,  simple 
and  compound,  be  recognized  as  a  sign  of  the  real  object,  fie  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  two  retinas,  of  the  inverted  im- 
ages which  they  receive,  who  has  heard  neither  of  the  nerve  fibres, 
nor  of  the  transmission  of  the  sensation  to  the  brain,  does  not 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  visual  perceptions.    The  existence  of  tvo 
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retinal  images  and  their  inversion  matter  little  to  him.  lie  knows 
the  impressions  which  the  eye  transmits  to  him  in  the  presence  of 
such  or  sucli  an  object  situated  in  such  or  such  a  way,  and  this  is 
sufficient  for  him.  Now,  two  circumstrnces  enable  us  to  learn  the 
signification  of  the  local  signs  as  it  relates  to  our  visual  sensations ; 
on  the  one  hand,  as  we  see  the  movable  parts  of  our  body,  it  is 
possible  for  us,  after  having  acquired  by  touch  the  notions  of  space 
and  of  motion,  to  learn  what  are  the  modifications  which  such  or 
such  a  movement  of  the  hand  may  produce  in  our  visual  im- 
pressions; on  the  hand,  when  we  move  the  eye,  and  consequently 
the  retina,  this  membrance  changes  its  place  in  relation  to  the  re- 
tinal image  which  remains  almost  motionless,  and  in  this  manner 
we  learn  the  impression  which  the  same  object  produces  upon 
different  parts  of  the  retina.  The  unchanging  retinal  image, 
whose  position  upon  the  retina  is  changed  by  the  different  motions 
of  the  eye,  behaves  like  a  pair  of  dividers  which  we  apply  to  a  de- 
sign to  learn  the  equality  or  inequality  of  the  different  distances 
which  we  find  on  it.  Even  when,  wiiich  I  am  far  from  considering 
as  probable,  the  local  signs  might  be  scattered  without  order  or 
system,  the  proceeding  which  we  have  just  indicated  would  enable 
us  to  recognize  which  those  are  that  correspond,  and  what,  upon 
the  different  regions  of  the  retina,  are  the  lengths  which  correspond 
to  eqnal  distances  in  the  field  of  vision. 

In  keeping  with  this  hypothesis,  the  experiments  of  Fechner,  of 
Volkman  and  my  own  have  shown  that  even  as  it  regards  the 
adult  and  perfectly  fjrmed  eye,  the  comparision  of  distances  and 
of  angles  is  only  made  with  accuracy,  in  the  visual  field,  in  the 
case  where  the  normal  movements  of  the  eyes  enable  us  to  bring 
these  distances  or  these  angles  so  that  they  occupy  snccessiVely  the 
same  line  or  the  same  superficial  angle  of  the  retina. 

The  experiment  which  I  am  about  to  describe  enables  us,  more- 
over, to  show  how  much,  even  in  the  adult,  the  accord  between 
the  tactile  and  visual  impressions  rests  upon  a  constant  verification 
which  the  virion  gives  to  our  hands.  Let  us  put  on  some  spectacles 
furnished  with  prismatic  glasses,  if  the  refracting  angles  of  these 
prisms  are  situated  vertically  and  to  the  right;  the  effect  of  the 
glasses  is  that  all  objects  appear  di.splaced  toward  the  right.    After 
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liiiving  looked  at  an  object  through  these  spectacles  without  having 
allowed  the  hands  to  appear  in  the  visual  field,  if  we  close  the  eyes 
and  try  to  grasp  the  object,  wo  pass  invariably  to  the  right  of  it. 
But  if  leaving  the  eyes  open,  we  carry  the  hand  slowly  towards  the 
object,  we  are  no  longer  deceived;  it  is  easy  to  move  the  hand  so 
that  its  image  comes  and  touches  that  of  the  point  which  we  wish 
to  attain.  Handling  the  object  for  a  minute  or  two  without  losing 
it  from  sight  suffices  to  establish  between  the  vision  and  the  hand 
so  perfect  an  accord  that  we  no  longer  deceive  ourselves  when  we 
wish  to  grasp  the  objects  after  having  closed  our  eyes.  More  also, 
we  no  longer  deceive  ourselves  if  we  wish  to  use  the  other  hand 
which  has  not  yet  been  employed  in  the  experiment.  It  is  there- 
fore not  the  touch  which  has  put  itself  into  accord  with  these  false 
images  furnished  by  the  vision  ;  it  is  the  visual  perception  which 
has  adapted  itself  to  the  tactile  perception  and  allows  itself  to  be 
rectified  by  it.  If  we  remove  the  glasses  some  time  without  looking 
at  the  hands,  and  if  we  close  the  eyes  some  instants  later,  the 
hands  deceives  itself  a  new  and  jnisses  this  time  to  the  left  of  the 
objects  ;  the  relation  which  was  established  between  the  tactile  and 
visual  perceptions  continues  its  efli'ect,  while  we  have  returned 
things  to  their  normal  condition. 

It  is  sufficient  to  make  preparations  under  a  compound  micro- 
scope, which  inverts  the  images,  or  even  to  shave  one's  self  before  a 
glass,  to  learn  to  direct  our  movements  according  to  a  visual  im- 
pression different  from  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 


-:o:- 
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Stib!  idence  of  Cerebro-S^nnal  Meningitis  as  an  Epidemic. 

In  milking  the  aniiDiincemeiit,  that  "Cerebio-Spinal  Menhi!>itis"  in  its 
epidemic  form,  has  disappeared  from  ButFalo  and  near  vieiniiy,  we  have 
little  to  add;  indeed  before  such  a  fearful  malady  our  words  should  be  very 
few.  Its  appearance  and  disappearance  is  shrouded  in  profound  mystery  ;  its 
progress  and  termination  uninfluenced  by  any  agencies  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  a  fearful  and  dreaded  plague,  such'  as  has  never  visited  this 
vicinity  before.  It  is  idle  to  liken  it  to  diseases,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
for  whoever  has  watched  the  modes  of  attack,  progress,  and  teiiuination,  see 
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most  clearly  that  it  does  not  resemble  in  the  remotest  degree  any  other  disease 
witli  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  attempt  to  point  out  any  probaljle  or 
possible  causes,  has  thus  far  failed,  and  all  that  physicians  kmno  of  it,  is  com- 
prised in  what  has  been  learned  of  the  morbid  changes  which  in  some  cases, 
and  especially  in  cases  of  long  standing,  have  been  seen.  These  show  that  the 
disea.se  is  inflammatory  in  character,  or  at  least,  leads  to  the  deposit  of  inflam- 
matory products.  The  remarkable  absence  of  all  observable  pathological 
cliange  in  some  acute  cases,  cannot  be  set  against,  positive  proof  of  its  in- 
flammatory character,  where  it  is  found.  Sporadic  cases  will,  no  doubt,  be 
observed,  and  physicians  can  never  study  such  cases  too  attentively  ;  the  sub- 
ject is  too  full  of  interest,  to  escape  investigation  and  inquiry. 


Books  Reviewed. 


A  Treatise  on  The  Diseases  of  Infavcy  and  Childhood.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised.  By.  J.  Lewis  Smith, 
M.  D.     Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Lea,  1872. 

The  Second  Edition  of  Dr.  Smith's  work  on  diseases  of  children  comes  to 
us  considerably  enlarged  and  greatly  improved.  Tlie  first  edition  met  with  a 
very  favorable  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  profession  and  was  lacking  but 
few  of  the  essentials  of  a  complete  text  book  of  children's  diseases.  The  addi- 
tions and  corrections  which  have  been  made  in  the  second  edition  leave  noth- 
ing to  be  desired  to  make  a  text  book  which  as  authority  in  tliis  class  of  disease 
is  second  to  none. 

The  manner  in  which  the  subject  matter  of  the  dilfeicnt  chajiters  is  treated 
shows  the  author  to  be  familiar  with  this  department  of  modicine  in  all  its  de- 
tails, and  gives  evidence  of  that  knowledge  which  can  only  be  gained  by  ex- 
perience. We  advice  our  medical  friends  to  purchase  this  book  and  give  its 
contents  their  careful  attention.  All  other  departments  of  medicine  are  now 
undergoing,  change  and  improvement.  Careful  i)erusal  of  this  work  will  show 
that  in  the  care  of  children,  change  and  improvement  is  not  less  marked  than 
elsewhere. 

The  Urine  and  its  Derangements.  With  the  Application  of  Physio- 
logical Chemistry-  To  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  the  Consti- 
tutional as  well  as  Local  Diseases.  By  George  Hablet,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  S.  With  Illustrations.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blaki- 
ston,  1872. 

Entirely  agreeing  with  the  Author  that  the  Urine  offers  no  royal  road  to 
knowledge  of  disease,  we  nevertheless  think  that  a  properly  made  examina- 
tion of  the  urine  ofticrs  a  large  and  valuable  field  to  tlie  practitioner  both  in 
conflrming  and  assisting  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease. 
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Many  of  the  so  called  handbooks  have  been  so  loaded  with  minute  dis- 
cussions in  chemistry  and  uiology  as  to  make  them  altogether  distateful  and 
vahieless  to  the  general  practitioner.  From  this  cause  the  subject  has  not  re- 
ceived that  attention  which  practicionors  otlierwise  would  have  desired  to  give 
it.  The  work  of  Dr.  Harley  takes  up  the  subject  in  the  easy  and  familiar 
style  of  the  lecture  room,  which  at  once  arrests  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
making  it  both  interesting  and  profitable. 

The  subject  of  urmary  examinations  is  one  that  not  only  requires  a  prepara- 
tion, but  also  careful  and  diligent  application.  To  such  as  are  willing  to  enter 
the  investigation  determined  to  make  it  thorough,  the  work  of  Dr.  Harley 
will  prove  a  valuable  assistant  and  is  truly  an  acquisition  of  great  worth. 

The  Treatment  of  Venereal  Diseases.  A  Monograph  on  the  ^lethod 
pnrsued  in  the  Vienna  Hospital,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Von 
Siirmund;  including  all  the  Forinute.  By  M.  H.  Henry,  M.  1> 
Kew  York;  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.  1873. 

The  Venereal  Department  of  the  Vienna  Hospital  is  noted  for  its  admirable 
arrangement  and  the  excellent  oportunilies  for  clinical  study  which  it  offers. 

We  know  of  no  one  more  adapted  to  present  to  English  readers  the  Vienna 
system  of  practice,  than  Dr.  Henry  the  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Syphilography  and  Dermatology;  who.se  cultivation  of  this  branch  of  medicine 
has  made  him  an  aiuhorily  on  venereal  diseases. 

In  speaking  of  the  department  of  venereal  diseases  in  the  Vienna  Ho.spital, 
and  the  course  there  pursued,  the  authors  says : 

"It  results  that  a  resume  of  experience  in  this  est.'iblishment  cannot  fail 
greatly  to  extend  om-  own  knowledge  and  all'ord  more  reliable  data  and  induc- 
tions in  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  diseases  in  this  city, — lor  ccperientia  docel 
was  assuredly  never  more  applicable  than  in  venereal  therapeutics. 

To  the  practitioner  the  minute  details  of  treatment  will  be  of  especial  in- 
terest and  value;  while  the  numerous  formu!ie  (inclnding  about  two  hundred) 
afford  a  liberal  choice  in  the  management  of  these  affections." 

Clinical  Lectures  on.  the  Diseases  of   Women.    By  Sir  James  Y. 
Simpson,  Bart.,   M.  D.  D.  G.  L.     Edited  by  Alexander  E.  Simp- 
son,  M.  D.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1872. 
The  distinguished  author  of  this  worK  is  too  widely  known  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gynsecology  to  need  any  extended  notice  from  \]S. 

The  present  Volume  comprises  fifty  clinical  lectures  delivered  by  Prof 
Sinip.son  on  Diseases  of  Women,  ten  of  which  have  never  appeared  in  print. 
The  lectures  are  from  notes  taken  by  the  Editor,  Dr.  Alexander  R.  Simpson, 
aided  by  the  lecture  notes  of  the  author.  Most  of  the  lectures  were  published 
in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  and  passed  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the 
author.  A  copious  Table  of  contents  wil^  materialy  aid  the  reader,  as  the 
lectures  being  clinical  are  not  arranged  in  a  systematic  order. 
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The  Works  of  Prof.  Simpson,  of  whicli  this  is  the  conchiding  Volume, 
should  no  other  monument  be  erected  to  liis  memory,  will  serve  to  perpetuate 
liis  fame  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  ;  enshrining  in  the  minds  of 
the  Medtcal  World  the  memory  of  a  man,  who  by  his  patient  and  unceasing 
toil  annJ  valuable  discoveries  has  done  more  than  any  man  of  his  time  in  the 
cause  of  Gynsecology. 


Books  and  Pamphlets  Received. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  practice  of  Physic.  Delivered  at  King's 
College,  London.  By  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Bart.  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  In  two 
Volumes.  From  the  fifth  Knglish  Edition.  Edited  with  additions,  by  Henry 
Hartshorne  A..  M.,  M.  D.  Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Lea  1872.  Buffalo:  T. 
Butler  &  Son. 

A  Year-Book  of  Therapeutics,  Pharmacy  and  Allied  Sciences.  Edited  by 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  Jr  ,  M.  D.  New  York  :  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.  1873.  Buffalo  : 
Breed,  Lent  &  Co. 

Lectures  on  Food.  By  H.  Letheby,  M.  B.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  New  York  : 
Wm.  Wood  &  Co  1873.     Buffalo  :  Breed,  Lent  &  Co. 

Archives  of  Opthalniology  and  Otology.  Edited  by  Prot.  H.  Knajip,  M.  D. 
New  York,  and  Prof.  8.  Moos,  M.  D.,  Heidelberg.  New  York :  Wm.  Wood 
&  Co.  1873. 

Thirty-Fourth  Annual  Ueport  of  the  Superintendant  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  Buffalo.    For  the  year  1871. 

Annual  address  delivered  before  the  Medical  Association  of  Central  New 
York,  June  18th,  1873.  By  the  President  B.  L.  Hovey,  M.  D.,  of  Rochester, 
and  an  Essay  on  Asiatic  Cholera.  By  W.  S.  Ely,  M.  D.,  of  Rochester. 
Horhester :  Erastus  Darrow,  1873. 

A  Plea  for  the  Antiphlogistic  Treatment  of  Disease.  By  Edward  Mont- 
gomery, M.  D.    Reprint  from  St.  Louis  Medical  Archives,  July  1872. 


Globk  Microscope. — We  omitted  to  state  in  our  notice  of  the  Globe  Micro- 
scope in  our  last  number  that  they  could  be  procured  in  this  city  of  Air.  Wm. 
Peabody  for  |2.50  each. 


Prize  Essays. — The  Committee  of  the  American  Medical  Editors'  Asso- 
ciation, appointed  on'  a  proper  subject  for  prize  essays,  have  recommended 
the  following  for  the  prize  to  be  awarded  in  May,  1873: — 
"The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  tlie  Ovaries." 
And  the  prize  to  be  awarded  in  May,   1874,  the  following  : — 

"At  what  stages  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  is  a  change  of  climate  desirable; 
what  are  the  jjriuciplea  which  should  govern  us  in  choosing  the  kind  of 
change  to  be  made ;  and  the  best  localities  in  North  America  to  send  patients 
of  this  class  ?" 

The  prize  offered  is  $100,  and  competition  is  open  to  all  medical  editors- 
Boston  M.  &  8.  Journal. 
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this  Session  there  will  be  daily  recltaTious  in  all  the  departments,  he'd  by  a  corjis  of  exsqii 
ners  appointed  by  the  regular  Faculty.     Iteguiar  clinics  will  also  be  held  daily. 


FeKS  von  THE  Reohl.mi  Skssion, 

Fees  for  rickets  to  all  the  Lectures  during  the 
Preliminary  and  Regular  Term,  including 
m  icnl  Lectures....  $11"  10 

Matriculation  Fee ."i  OH 

Denionslrrtior's  Ticket  {incUidlns  ma- 
terial fordls^ection) 10  Oft 

CJraduntion  i-'ee :i»  0(1 


Fees  kou  the  Si'mmkr  Session. 

Matriculation  (Ticket  good  for  the  following 
Winter) ji  ,5  no 

Recitati<nift  and  Clinica .3,5  o 

chemical    Ijihoratory  (including  mate- 
rial)  is  m 

I'isseciiiisr  (Ticket  good  for  the  follow 
ing  VViiiter) .  10  no 


For  Hie  Annual  Circular  and  Catalogue,  giving  regulalions,  for  graduations  and  other  Infor- 
mation, address  the  Secreiarv  of  the  College,  Prof.   Austin   Flint,  .Jr.,   Relievue   nosiilial 

Mcdicjil  <• 'nf"n- 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


SESSIOIsT  OF  1871-72 

The  Anu\ial  Course  of  Luciur.'s  in  this  lustitiilion  cmniumices  ou  the 

FIRST  WEDNESDAY  IN  NOVEMBER. 

a„<l  co..li.uteP  Pi5t<s...  vve,*9.    The  diss<.diugro..:ns  will  be  opei.eaon  Wertn.'^lay,  OctoluT 
^Jhl  tour  weeki  J;?"viot.8  to  the  coinme.icement  of  the  re-iUar  lorn. 

I«  .A.  O  XT  X*  T  "K"  . 

CHAHLES  B.  COVENTRY  M.I>. 
Emeritus  Professor  of  I'hysiologyiind  Medical  Jarisprarteuce. 

CHABLES  A.  LEE,  M.  D,  '. 

EmeritiiB  Prolcssor  o(  Materia  Medica  mid  Hygiene. 

SANDFORD  EASTMAN,  M.  D. 
Emeritus  ProtesKor  of  Anatotny  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

JAM  KS  P.  W 1 UTE.  M.  D,  ^  ^,  ., , 

Prof  lessor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Woiaen  and  Children. 

GEOEOE  IIADLEY,  M.I). 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

THOMAS  F.  ROCUESTEll,  M.  D.  . 

I'rofcssor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  OT-Mcaicme. 

i    EDWARD  M.  MOORK.  M.  D. 
Professor  of  thePriuciples  and  Pruelice  of  Surgery. 

WILLIAM.  II.  MASON.  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  .Microscopic  Anatomy 

JULIUS  F.  MINEH.  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Special  Surgery. 

U.N.  EASTMAN, M.D. 

Lecturer  ou  Materia  Medica  and  Hygiene. 

MILTON  G.  POTTER,  M.  D, 
Professor  of   Anatomy. 

M.B.FOLWELL,  M.I). 

Deinoiistralur.  of   Anatomy. 

Clinical  Loctnres  will  he  «lven  throughout  tiu'  term,  at  the  Bufi^lo  llospilnlpf  the  Sisters  of 
Chnr   V  and  at  the  Buffalo  Geiu^ral  I'ospital,  by  Profr'ssors  Rochester  and  Mikm-., 

TlieSi"  c,  ts  nil '  Co  h'g^.  an  allowed  to  ,.tte.ulat  the  llosp  tals  on  stated  days  during  ho 
visits  rrrio'MiKical  and  HiTrgieal  olhcers,  nud  |o  accompany  then., ...      ...r  s.-rvices    ,^.o 

'  _",       , .;  1.,  11.,.  iiinlcHl  professorsou  the  medicnl  and  sui-jI'mI  <■'>-'■>•  ui"i.-r  nivrrva- 

,-"  .■amiillhealre:  h.kI  surgioil  opi'ralici.  "re 

,,  :  cases  occur  during  the  session;  ami  "" 

i',,,, lit  of  fniclure  and  other  surgical  cast  >  '"a 

of  disease,  and  hecon.iug  faniilUir  wllh  the  practical  application  of  UirpruM  ipl.  -  ui  .um-uokIs 
and  Ihei-apeiilics. 

Th,"fT7oVm'!'h.k,T;'?ali'rprof..-s,,,.sa,,,o,.utto  J75     Mat,'icala.io„  fee  (anuuall.v) 

itege.  after  tlirtK-  years, will  n-ceive 
ir  titiiiiiers  of   live  vcArs  nil, ..dine.'- 
Mse  of  hVeUiies  in  a  regular  ii.-litiiiiou,  will  be  recoivwl  for  $:M.M 
^,  I,,,  demmwtralorof  anatomy  Is  r^-W,  which  is  optional  exi'cpt  for 

,,,'„.  ,.., .,.,,.    ■ Jii. 

Fortuither  information  or  t:lrculiir,»(ldrt«s  1||||1|C    C      MINER 

Dean  or  TtiE  Facixtt. 

BtTl 
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